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KINDERGARTEN   EXTENSION. 


I. 


It  is  a  saying  of  Lord  Bacon  that 
prosperity  doth  most  discover  vice  but 
adversity  doth  most  discover  virtue.  So 
it  is  that  the  friends  of  the  Kindergarten 
have  much  to  fear  from  ignorant  and  in- 
discriminating  enthusiasm  while  the 
Kindergarten  is  coming  so  fast  into 
favor.  For  the  outward  form  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten is  capable  of  being  bent  to  the 
uses  of  teaching  after  the  ancient  school 
tradition.  But  it  is  far  better  for  it  to 
wait  unrecognized  than  that  any  one 
should  take  it  in  so  wrong  a  sense.  The 
Kindergarten  is  not  a  special  kind  of 
school- teaching  as  many  so  mistakenly 
think.  I  speak  of  schools  as  they  com- 
monly exist,  although  I  mean  presently 
to  pass  on  to  the  very  school  conception. 

But  to  distinguish  present  schools 
from  the  Kindergarten  :  The  center  of 
the  former  is  the  teacher,  but  the  child 
is  the  center  on  which  the  Kindergarten 
turns.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
furnish  the  child  with  knowledge  and 
skill  such  as  the  teacher  possesses.  The 
purpose  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to  de- 
velop the  nature  and  related  powers 
which  the  child  possesses.  The  prime 
requisite  of  a  teacher  is  knowledge  and 
the  power  of  imparting  it.  For  a  Kin- 
dergartner  the  qualification  to  which  all 


others  are  subordinate  is  spiritual  in- 
sight, by  which  she  may  see  into  the 
child's  nature  and  develop  it  from 
within. 

Listen  to  Froebel's  words:  '*  Notice 
the  fact  that  the  child  who  receives 
freely  gives  freely,  if  the  heart  is  not 
smothered  and  dulled  by  the  profusion 
of  the  gifts  which  he  receives.  Fortunate 
is  he  who  understands  how  to  satisfy 
this  need."  The  Kindergartner  must 
restrain  herself  from  giving  save  what 
the  child  who  receives  can  freely  give 
forth  again.  But  the  teacher  whose  only 
office  is  to  impart  must  then  find  her  oc 
cupation  gone. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  all- 
sided  culture  of  the  Kindergarten  fur- 
nishes the  mere  teacher  with  some  means 
of  eflFecting  her  one-sided  purpose.  That 
which  is  outside  of  the  child  must  be 
brought  to  him  from  without.  Not  till 
he  gets  it  can  he  take  it  and  give  it  forth. 
Yet  seen  apart  from  its  full  purpose  of 
ministering  to  the  child  as  an  insepara- 
ble whole  being,  in  body,  soul  and  mind, 
this  external  and  mechanical  side  of  the 
Kindergarten  only  misleads  and  deceives 
those  who  perhaps  are  diligently  seeking 
for  a  natural  form  of  education.  And 
Kindergartens    which    rest    upon    this 
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superficial  and  formal  basis  do  but  hin- 
der and  obscure  the  great  and  beneficent 
purpose  of  their  founder. 

A  firm  grasp  and  uncompromising  in- 
sistance  on  the  inner  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  Kindergarten  must  coincide  with 
all  efforts  to  bring  it  into  more  general 
use.  If  the  human  being  may  be  per- 
verted by  one-sided  development,  so  may 
the  Kindergarten.  And  neither  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Kindergarten  in  it- 
self nor  its  unity  with  the  whole  of 
education  can  be  realized  save  by  recon- 
ciling its  inner  and  outer  views,  that  it 
may  be  seen  in  its  completeness.  This 
mediation  is  to  be  found  in  a  considera- 
tion strongly  insisted  upon  by  Froebel, 
although  he  himself  did  not  develop  it  in 
full  degree.  Just  as  the  human  being  is, 
in  Froebel's  words,  '*an  unseparated  and 
inseparable  whole,"  needing  to  grow  and 
develop  harmoniously  on  all  sides  as  a 
totality,  so  is  he  an  inseparable  and  or 
ganic  part  of  a  larger  whole — human 
society. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  bring 
to  consciousness  with  growing  man,  the 
inner  unity  and  connection  of  all  things 
which  may  enter  into  his  life.  This 
striving  after  unity  which  is  the  nature 
of  the  child,  is  the  reason  why  the  mas- 
ter must  bring  the  object  singly  and  as  a 
complete  whole  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  child's  observation,  and  why  the 
child  can  only  advance  in  true  develop- 
ment by  proceeding  thence  to  the  next 
unity,  which  being,  a  whole  in  itself, 
comprises  the  wholes  which  the  child 
has  already  grasped  as  such.  ''Cheer- 
ful and  free  action  springs  from  viewing 
the  whole  as  a  unity ;  it  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  being  of  everything  and  the 
life  and  action  resting  on  it." 

In  this  way  the  child  also  separates 
the  external  world  from  itself  and  feels 


its  own  individuality.  But  before  this 
mastery  of  outward  objects  has  pro- 
ceeded far,  the  child  is  already  learning^ 
to  represent  in  words  the  objects  which 
he  has  come  to  know  in  their  very  nat 
ure.  Thus  the  unspoken  sympathy  witli 
the  mother  widens  by  means  of  language 
into  social  life  and  interchange  with  the 
whole  family.  This  beginning  is  un- 
speakably significant.  All  objects  in 
and  about  the  home,  all  actions  and  oc- 
cupations within  it,  all  events  of  the 
home  life  he  may  now  see  in  the  inner 
relation  and  connection  of  the  family 
unity. 

Only  as,  and  so  far  as,  he  has  grasped 
things  as  complete  in  themselves  can  the 
child  rise  by  experience  of  and  insight 
into  their  organic  relations,  to  this  next 
stage  of  his  development.  Already 
within  the  united  family  he  begins  to 
feel  himself  as  he  is  and  is  to  be,  an  or- 
ganic part  of  society.  Through  coming 
to  his  independent  individuality,  he 
comes  to  see  himself  no  more  as  self-suf- 
ficient, but  as  dependent  for  his  integrity 
upon  a  higher  individuality  :  Froebel 
calls  the  family  "  the  individualized  life 
of  the  people."  And  so  at  this  era  of 
the  child's  life,  Christ's  words  are  made 
manifest,  **He  who  shall  lose  his  life 
shall  find  it,"  for  only  by  losing  the 
sense  of  his  completeness  could  he  rise  to 
larger  life.  It  is  only  by  the  cfhild's 
grasp  upon  the  oneness  of  the  family 
that  he  can  see  it  lost  in  turn  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  nation  and  all  man- 
kind, that  he  may  realize  the  truth  of 
his  nature  that  he  can  only  unfold  him- 
self in  the  unselfish  and  disinterested 
service  of  mankind. 

Before  the  child  is  yet  conscious  of  all 
that  links  the  family  in  one  complete 
whole,  there  springs  the  germ  of  the 
higher  unity  in  which  the  family  is  to  be 
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seen  as  dependent  upon  and  also  an  or- 
ganic part  of  the  neighborhood  life.  Its 
playmates  and  the  family  friends  belong 
to  other  families,  for  so  the  life  of  the 
home  is  connected  with  that  which  is 
outside  itself.  The  very  unity  of  the 
family  thus  proceeds  again  to  diversity, 
and  the  development  of  the  child  re- 
quires a  new  medium  which  can  bring  it 
again  to  unity. 

Hence  it  was  that  Froebel  diflFered 
from  Pestalozzi  who  thought  that  the 
mother  ought  to  retain  sole  charge  of  the 
child  up  to  the  seventh  year.  In  the 
Kindergarten  the  child  may  find  a  new 
spiritual  mother  of  himself  and  hispiay- 
ma/es.  Through  her  he  may  become 
knit  by  new  inner  relations  of  all  that 
surrounds  him  to  a  larger  life  which, 
seen  from  within,  is  again  complete  in 
itself.  But  it  is  too  easily  forgotten  that 
the  child's  development  is  in  **  the  pres- 
ent, past  and  future,  one  unbroken  con- 
tinuous, great  whole,"  in' which  nothing 
attained  is  lost,  but  to  be  seen  in  new  re- 
lations to  a  wider  whole.  No  higher 
unity  can  be  reached  if  the  lower  unity 
is  lost. 

Unless  the  family  life  is  preserved  in 
its  fullness  within  the  larger  life  of  the 
Kindergarten,  the  inner  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  is  gone  and  it 
is  as  nothing.  Not  only  the  mother  but 
the  fa^er,  brothers  and  sisters  must  bear 
a  vital  and  persisting  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Kindergarten.  How  else  can  it  me- 
diate between  the  united  family  life  and 
that  of  the  neighborhood  ?  The  Kinder- 
garten is  not  a  device  for  dividing  the 
child  insensibly  from  the  family.  It  is  a 
medium  through  which  the  child  may 
hold  the  family  life  more  firmly  as  it  be- 
holds the  family  no  longer  self-sus- 
tained, but  organically  united  with  other 
families. 


The  family  life  whose  inner  complete- 
ness the  child  is  coming  to  grasp,  widens 
externally  as  he  observes  the  doing  and 
working,  and  all  the  outside  interests  in 
which  the  family  is  concerned  with 
other  families.  It  is  because  other  fami- 
lies are  concerned  too,  that  the  home  is 
no  longer  sufficient.  But  it  is  only  as 
his  family  is  concerned  that  he  can  yet 
take  hold  upon  what  has  newly  come 
into  his  life.  The  Kindergarten  is  there- 
fore, not  rightly  part  of  the  home,  but 
the  home  life  is  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
Kindergarten  and  can  not  be  divorced 
from  it. 

Education  is  not— as  might  be  sup- 
posed by  observing  its  present  forms — 
like  a  railway  train,  in  which  the  child 
can  only  reach  the  next  station  by  leav- 
ing the  last.  Its  progress  is  as  the  wid- 
ening of  a  circle.  The  child's  life  is  not 
to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  trans- 
planted, however  gradually.  It  is  in 
life  as  it  is  to  fuller  life,  that  bis  educa-  . 
tion  must  proceed.  Each  stage  must 
organically  comprise  all  that  has  gone 
before,  together  with  that  new  opposite 
or  outer  side  by  whose  connection  with 
all  before,  the  child  is  to  attain  a  higher 
unity.  It  is  here  that  the  very  concep- 
tion of  the  *'  school "  fails.  It  is  some- 
thing apart  and  separated  from  life.  It 
is  a  place  from  which  nature,  the  family 
and  the  community  are  necessarily  ex- 
cluded. //  is  equally  divided  front  the 
child  *s  past  and  future. 

It  is  impossible  that  his  striving  after 
unity  can  be  satisfied  in  the  school. 
Moreover,  the  superstition  that  the  school 
is  responsible  for  the  child's  education, 
has  blinded  us  to  the  fact  that  his  self- 
activity  does  not  cease — too  often  it  only 
begins,  when  he  is  released  from  the 
school-room.  His  mother  and  father, 
the  servants,  playmates  and  friends,  all 
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that  he  sees,  hears,  touches  and  does, 
take  their  part  in  his  education.  Yet  all 
this  is  cut  off  and  disunited  from  the 
school.  All  continuity,  all  unity  what- 
ever of  education  is  lost.  And  it  is  the 
school,  and  not  what  goes  on  without 
the  school,  which  has  interrupted  the 
natural  course  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment. 

We  must  follow  the  child  in  his  real 
life  instead  of  forcing  him  to  follow  the 
teacher  into  the  unreal  life  of  the  school- 
room.     We  must  live  with  our  children. 

Let  me  anticipate  a  misapprehension  : 
it  is  not  the  work  of  the  school  any  more 
than  the  play  of  the  Kindergarten  which 
is  spoken  of.  The  child's  powers  require 
discipline  and  training  as  well  as  unfold- 
ing. Nor  is  the  school-master  (if  he  be 
truly  such)  to  be  spoken  of  disregard- 
fully.  The  natural  all-sided  develop- 
ment in  body,  soul  and  mind,  not  sepa- 
rately but  all  together,  and  at  all  times, 
under  the  guiding  care  of  the  wise  and 
seeing  master,  is  the  essence  of  true  edu- 
cation. But  this  can  not  possibly  be 
carried  on  in  the  absence  of  all  which 
the  child  has  been  or  will  be  cognizant 
of  in  his  life  (unless,  indeed  he  becomes 
a  school-teacher),  nor  can  his  develop- 


ment proceed  naturally  and  unbrokenly 
where  there  is  no  organic  connection 
between  the  child's  life  in  and  out 
of  school. 

In  what  way  can  the  child  hold  to  the 
family  as  the  type  of  the  community, 
unless  his  education  continually  includes 
the  family  as  it  is  externally  concerned 
in  the  community?  In  what  way  can 
he  see  the  nation  as  organic,  or  mankind 
as  the  living  and  worthy  object  of  his 
service  and  sacrifice  unless  he  sees  the 
neighborhood  and  nation  as  lesser  wholes 
in  unbroken  dependence  on  the  larger 
unities?  It  is  because  men  miss  these 
things  that  they  hold  to  rights  more 
firmly  than  they  do  to  duties.  For  how 
can  one  see  God,  **the  absolute  living 
Unity,"  and  know  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  if  he  sees  human  life  in  piecemeal  ? 
Education  must  be  seen  as  organically  in 
life,  and  all  the  diversity  of  life  itself  as 
organic  unity,  before  the  Kindergarten 
can  be  seen  as  an  organic  and  necessary 
part  of  education  in  its  wholeness.  Thus 
in  a  truly  developing  education  must  the 
present  embody  the  past  as  it  leads  on  to 
the  future. 

Ellis  Gray  Seymour. 

New  York  City. 


(  To  be  continued, ) 


THE    FAIRY    SPINNER. 


When  in  the  garden  yesterday 

I  saw  a  little  spinner  ; 
Across  one  way  were  heavy  threads, 

Across  the  other,  thinner. 


I  watched  her  closely  as  she  worked, 

To  lay  each  little  thread. 
At  last  she  spied  me  watching  her 

And  quickly  hid  her  head. 


Then  I  went  in  "to  change  my  frock, 

For  it  was  time  for  dinner. 
Later  I  found  this  wee  hammock 

The  work  of  my  fairy  spinner. 

Ella  M.  Wheat  ley. 
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TYPICAL    PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


I. 


A  new  school  year  is  opening  before 
us  as  teachers,  and  a  new  era  is  begin- 
ning in  the  life  of  every  child  who  enters 
school  this  morning  for  the  first  time. 

Each  little  one  is  indifferent,  curious, 
half-afraid  or  joyfully  expectant,  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  of  this  new  experience 
which  he  has  gained  through  his  past 
training. 

Each  teacher  has  before  her  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  take  these  little  ones  and 
lead  them  in  right  paths,  how  surround 
them  with  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  best  growth  of  each. 

Facing  this  great  responsibility,  I 
map  out  the  work  for  the  first  few  weeks 
and  prepare  the  first  day's  program. 

It  is  submitted  to  you,  not  as  a  model, 
but  as  a  suggestion  of  work  that  may  be 
done. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  under- 
stand this  program,  come  into  the  school 
room  and  note  its  belongings. 

We  enter  from  the  main  hall  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  back  of  the  room  and 
able  to  take  a  good  survey  without  at- 
tracting piuch  attention. 

The  light  which  comes  through  three 
large  west  windows  is  softened  by  long 
curtains  of  white  scrim  draped  back  on 
either  side. 

Under  the  two  windows  nearest  the 
back  of  the  room,  which  are  close  to- 
gether like  a  double  window,  is  the 
sand-table.  It  ia  ten  and  a  half  feet 
long,  twenty  inches  wide,  four  inches 
deep  and  stands  twenty-eight  inches 
from  the  floor.  It  is  fastened  against 
the  wall  by  hinges  and  has  folding  sup- 
ports under  the  front  edge,  so  that,  if  de- 


sired, it  can  be  lowered  against  the  wall 
when  not  in  use. 

This  table  was  made  in  our  Manual 
Training  department  and  so  was  this 
cabinet-like  set  of  shelves  next  it. 

They  fill  the  space,  about  four  feet  in 
length,  between  the  sand-table  and  the 
next  window  and  reach  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  blackboard.  They  hold  sev- 
eral ornaments  and  some  specimens  of 
the  children's  work.  That  curtain 
around  the  lower  shelf  conceals  a  large 
number  of  boxes  containing  working 
materials. 

In  the  window  nearest  the  front  you 
see  the  squirrel's  cage,  with  a  box  for 
nuts  and  corn  which  the  children  bring. 

Just  beyond,  in  one  of  the  front  cor- 
ners, is  the  teacher's  desk,  and  in  the  op- 
posite front  corner  is  a  small  organ. 
There  are  blackboards  around  three  sides 
of  the  room  and  every  inch  is  needed.  Do 
you  see  that  space  along  the  top  of  one 
blackboard  marked  off  into  smaller 
spaces  by  light,  painted  lines  ?  That  is 
for  the  **  Weather  Report."  The  head- 
ings written  over  the  top  of  the  spaces 
as  :  Day  of  week.  Date,  Dew  or  Frost, 
etc.,  are  taken  from  the  **  Weather  Re- 
port" given  in  **  Outlines  of  Natural 
Science,"  by  W.  S.  Jackman,  and  the 
children's  daily  observations  will  be 
written  in  the  spaces. 

The  door  in  the  back  corner,  opposite 
the  one  we  entered,  opens  into  a  small 
closet,  only  about  ten  inches  deep,  but 
filled  with  very  convenient  shelves  for 
holding  work. 

The  school-room  is  only  22x30  feet, 
and  the  forty  desks,  five  rows  with  eight 
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desks  in  each,  leave  little  extra  room. 
The  space  where  you  stand,  six  feet  wide 
from  the  back  of  the  room  to  the  desks, 
is  the  largest  and  we  must  have  a  table 
here  on  which  to  keep  the  fish-globe, 
flowers,  stones  and  other  materials  which 
the  children  bring  in. 

When  we  have  games  we  sometimes 
form  a  circle  around  the  desks,,  but  we 
frequently  play  games,  the  children  sit- 
ting in  their  seats  and  one  child  passing 
up  and  down  the  aisles  instead  of  around 
a  circle.     It  is  less  crowded  so. 


the  school  may  be  grouped  for  the  most 
eflective  work.  (3)  To  adapt  the  school 
work  to  the  needs  of  each  group  of  indi- 
viduals so  that  it  shall  present  to  each 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  growth. 

Material  to  be  ready  for  the  first  day*s 
work  : 

Clean  blackboards  with  chalk  and 
erasers  ready  for  use. 

Forty  soft  pencils  well  sharpened. 

A  supply  of  paper  for  drawing  and 
practice  in  writing  movement.  (A  light 
brown  wrapping  paper  cut  in  convenient 


TIME 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


9:00-  9:20 

Opening:  Bzercises. 

9:20-  9:30 

Story. 

9:30-  9:45 

Observation  with 

Lans^uage,  Reading 

and    Number. 

Drawing 

on 
Paper. 

Drawing 

on 

Blackboard. 

Drawing 

on 
Paper. 

Work 

at 

Sand-table. 

9:45-10:00 

Molding. 

Observation  with 

Language.Reading 

and  Number. 

Work 

with 

Sticks. 

1 

Boxes 

of 
Papers. 

Cutting. 

10:00-10: 15 

General  Exercises. 

10: 15-10:30 

Cutting 

Molding. 

Observation  with 

Language,  Reading 

and  Numt>er. 

Work 

at 

Sand-table. 

Drawing 

on 

Blackboard. 

10:30-10:40 

General  lesson  in  Form. 

10:40-10:50 

Recess. 

10:50-11:00 

Record  the  children's  observations  on  weather. 

11:00-11:20 

Writing   Exercise. 

11:20-11:30 

Game. 

11:30-11:45 

Blackboard. 

Work 

with 
Sticks. 

Molding. 

Observation  with 

Language,  Reading 

and  Number. 

Molding. 

11:45-12:00 

Sort  papers. 

Sand-table. 

Cutting. 

Molding. 

Observation  with 

Language  Reading 

and  Number. 

12:00-12: 10 

General  directions  (or  outside  work. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  plan  for  the 
first  day's  work : 

The  motive  is,  (i)  To  surround  each 
child  with  a  healthy,  homelike  atmos- 
phere so  that  he  will  lose  sight  of  the 
strangeness  in  his  new  surroundings  and 
act  and  talk  naturally.  (2)  To  find  the 
needs  and  powers  of  each  child  so  that 


size  may  be  used  for  this  work,  if 
desired.) 

A  dozen  pairs  of  scissors,  if  possible. 

A  supply  of  paper  for  cutting.  (A 
good  paper  for  this  work  comes  as  a 
wrapping  for  cambric  and  similar  ma- 
terials and  most  any  dealer  will  save  a 
quantity,  if  asked  to  do  so.)     This  must 
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also  be  cut  into  convenient  sizes  for  use. 

A  pan  of  clay  made  into  lumps  of  the 
desired  size  and  covered  with  a  damp 
cloth  ;  also  pieces  of  paper  to  lay  on  the 
desks  while  using  clay. 

Clean  sand  in  the  sand-table,  such  as 
is  used  in  making  mortar  will  do. 

Boxes  of  blocks  and  splints  and 
bundles  of  twigs  to  be  used  with  the 
sand. 

Eight  or  ten  spool  boxes,  which  can 
be  gotten  at  almost  any  dry-goods  store, 
with  a  handful  of  tooth-picks,  splints, 
shoe-pegs  or  Kindergarten  sticks  in  each, 
to  be  used  in  laying  forms  on  the  desk. 

The  same  number  of  boxes  having 
slips  of  paper  of  different  lengths  and 
colors  for  sorting  and  matching. 

If  the  school  does  not  furnish  printed 
slips  with  blanks  for  name,  address  and 
other  necessary  items,  a  number  of  writ- 
ten copies  of  a  simple  form,  asking  par- 
ents for  such  information,  should  be 
ready  to  send  home  with  the  children 
who  can  not  give  the  desired  items. 
These  slips  can  be  prepared  in  a  short 
time  and  not  only  save  valuable  time  on 
this  first  busy  day,  but  save  worry  and 
insure  correct  enrollment.  Slips  con- 
taining lists  of  articles  needed  by  each 
child  are  also  convenient  to  send  home 
to  the  parents. 

Method  :  Since  long  before  nine 
o'clock  this  first  morning  the  children 
have  been  coming  in,  some  with  father 
or  mother,  some  with  older  brother  or 
sister,  and  some  bravely  coming  alone  to 
meet  the  ordeal  of  the  first  day  at  school. 

The  teacher,  with  note-book  and  pen- 
cil in  hand,  has  gladly  welcomed  all,  has 
secured  their  names  and  as  many  other 
helpful  items  as  possible.  Each  child 
has  been  given  a  seat  and  most  have 
fully  explored  that  strange  new  piece  of 
property,  the  first  desk. 


The  bell  sounds  and  a  hush  falls  on 
the  little  company  as  a  few  soft  notes 
from  the  organ  attract  the  attention  of 
all. 

Looking  into  the  bright  faces  and  real- 
izing the  meaning  of  the  expectant  look 
that  plainly  says,  **What  next?'*  one 
can  not  but  be  filled  with  a  strong  pur- 
pose to  make  that  '*next"  a  power  for 
good  in  each  easily  influenced  life. 

The  teacher  expresses  pleasure  at  see- 
ing so  many  little  people  and  wishes  ta 
all  a  * '  Good-morning  ! ' '  The  chalk 
wants  to  say  *'  Good-morning  F "  too,  and 
is  made  to  say  it  in  a  large,  plain  hand' 
writing  on  the  front  board. 

The  children  tell  what  the  chalk  said 
and  are  led  to  tell  other  way»  of  giving 
this  greeting,  with  lips,  eyes  and  head. 
The  teacher  then  softly  sings  : 

*'  Lips  say,  '  Good-moniing,* 
Eyes  laugh,  *  Good-morning,' 
Heads  bow,  *  Good-moming,* 
To  children  dear ; 
Gladly  we  meet  you, 
Merrily  greet  you. 
For  welcome  is  play-time 
And  work-time  here.'* 
{No.  6,  in  Eleanor  Smith's  Songs. ) 

The  children  are  now  asked  to  sing 
with  the  teacher  and  many  little  voices 
make  the  attempt.  It  is  sung  again  to 
give  the  eyes  another  chance  to  laugh, 
and  the  children  are  then  asked  to  tell 
something  about  what  they  have  done 
during  the  summer. 

Several  respond,  telling  of  their  play 
and  some  of  the  work  they  did.  The 
teacher  is  glad  to  find  workers  present. 
There  is  some  pleasant  work  to  be  done 
to-day  and  all  can  help,  but  first  we  will 
sing  the  song  that  asks  our  Father  to 
help  us  in  our  work  and  play.  Many  of 
the  children  have  been  in  the  Kindergar- 
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ten  and  are  ready  to  join  softly  and  rev- 
erently in  singing,  '  *  Now  before  we  work 
to-day.*'     {No,  2,  in  E,  Smith's  So7igs,) 

The  teacher  then  tells  a  short  story 
about  her  vacation.  She  has  had  a  ride 
on  the  cars  to  the  shore  of  a  beautiful 
lake.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  grow 
bright  flowers  and  tall  trees  where  the 
birds  build  their  nests  and  sing.  She 
found  smooth,  pretty  stones  on  the  shore 
of  this  lake,  had  a  boat  ride  on  it  and 
saw  tiny  fish  swimming  in  the  clear  water. 

As  the  story  is  told,  such  words  as 
cars,  lake,  flowers,  trees,  birds,  nests, 
stones,  boat  and  fish  are  quietly  written 
on  the  board  as  thej'^  are  spoken  and 
afterward  pointed  to  as  they  are  used 
again  in  telling  the  story. 

The  teacher  also  makes  a  simple  draw- 
ing while  telling  the  storj'  to  aid  the 
children  in  picturing  what  she  describes. 


Then  comes  the  question,  "  How  many 
would  like  to  tell  by  a  picture  of  some- 
thing they  have  seen  this  summer  ?  " 

Many  hands  are  raised,  as  most  of  the 
children  have  perfect  confidence  in  their 
ability  as  artists. 

For  convenience  to-day,  each  row  of 
children  will  be  considered  a  class  or 
group  and  will  be  numbered  I,  II,  III, 
IV  and  V. 

Two  children  are  asked  to  help  in  giv- 
ing pencils  and  slips  of  paper  to  groups 
II  and  IV.  Group  III  passes  to  the  black- 
board and  group  V  to  the  sand-table,  as 


they  think  they  can  show  a  picture  in 
the  sand. 

Group  I  is  called  by  the  teacher  who 
has  something  to  show  them.  Curiosity 
is  quickly  aroused  and  then  the  dainty 
paper  napkin  is  removed  revealing  a  plate 
of  fruit.  Each  child  is  asked  to  name  a 
fruit  and  as  he  does  so,  the  chalk  quietly 
says  the  same  in  large,  clear  writing. 

The  children  are  led  to  tell  all  they 
can  about  these  fruits,  what  fruits  they 
have  seen  growing,  where  and  how  they 
grow,  and  if  they  have  any  in  their  gar- 
dens at  home. 

Very  likely  the  color  and  form  will 
first  be  noticed  by  the  children,  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  class  talk  freely,  some  of 
their  sentences  will  be  written  on  the 
board,  the  children  afterward  telling 
what  has  been  written. 

The  children  may  give  such  sentences 
as  :     The  pear  is  yellow. 
The  apple  is  green. 
The  plum  is  red, 
The  peach  is  red  and  yellow. 

If  the  children  do  not  talk  freely  and 
are  not  ready  to  use  sentences,  the 
teacher  will  do  little  writing  but  will  try 
to  lead  the  children  to  use  oral  language 
freely  and  well. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  a  piece  of 
paper  will  be  placed  on  each  desk,  clay 
given  to  the  children,  and  each  asked  to 
make  an  apple  or  peach  j  ust  like  the  one 
placed  before  him.  The  hands  are  to  do 
all  the  work  while  lips  rest  and  they  are 
asked  to  be  very  neat  housekeepers. 

The  teacher  now  looks  at  the  work 
which  the  others  have  done  and  com- 
ments on  it  as  the  papers  are  collected 
and  all  the  children  are  asked  to  come 
to  their  seats. 

Work  is  given  to  groups  III,  IV  and 
V  as  indicated  by  the  program.  Those 
to  whom  scissors  are  given  .are  asked  to 
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look  at  a  four-inch  square  which  .the 
teacher  pins  against  the  wall  and  try 
and  cut  some  papers  of  the  same  shape 
and  size.  They  may  fringe  the  edges  of 
the  squares  they  cut  and  they  will  then 
be  ready  as  little  napkins  to  put  under 
the  fruits  they  mold. 

Those  having  the  boxes  of  colored 
papers  will  be  asked  to  sort  them  as  to 
color  or  size  ;  and  those  having  sticks  or 
pegs,  to  show  what  they  can  make  on 
their  desks.  A  definite  thing  will  usu- 
ally be  suggested,  by  the  teacher,  for 
this  work  ;  but  to-day  she  wishes  to  find 
what  the  child  can  do  by  himself  and 
leaves  each  to  follow  his  own  idea. 

Group  II  now  has  a  lesson  similar  to 
that  given  group  I,  after  which  comes 
a  general  exercise  for  room. 

The  children  are  directed  in  rising  and 
passing  from  seats  in  rows  so  that  there 
will  be  no  confusion  when  all  wish  to 
leave  the  room,  as  at  recess.  This  is 
tried  as  an  exercise,  all  marching  around 
the  room  or  up  and  down  the  aisles  and 
back  to  their  seats,  keeping  time  by 
softly  clapping  the  hands. 

The  next  day  they  will  learn  one  of 
the  **  Marching  Songs."  {No,  55  or ^6, 
in  Eleanor  Smithes  Sofij^s,) 

During  the  rest  of  the  morning  the 
work  will  continue  as  indicated  by  the 
program. 

In  the  form  lesson  the  children  will  be 
led  to  touch  and  talk  of  the  surface  of 
objects  about  them  such  as  desks, 
books,  blackboards,  boxes,  fruits.  They 
will  be  led  to  compare  the  surface  of  a 
fruit,  as  a  plum,  with  that  of  a  box  or 
some  object  having  rectangular  faces  and 
asked  to  name  and  bring  objects  having 
surfaces  like  each. 

This  work  will  be  continued  as  indi- 
cated in  •*  Lessons  in  Form,"  by  W.  W. 
Speer. 


The  objects  used  will  be  those  which 
the  children  use  in  other  lessons  and  the 
form  work  will  be  a  part  of  every  other 
lesson. 

After  recess  the  name  of  the  day  will 
be  written  in  the  **  Weather  Report  *'  on 
the  blackboard,  also  as  many  other 
items  as  the  children  are  able  to  give, 
and  they  will  be  led  by  questions  and 
suggestions  to  make  more  careful  obser- 
vations. The  recording  of  such  obser- 
vations will  be  a  part  of  the  daily  pro- 
gram. In  this  connection  the  myths  of 
Apollo  and  Phaeton,  **The  Legend  of 
the  Great  Dipper,"  by  Wiltse,  and  the 
story  of  * '  Ulysses  and  the  Bag  of  Winds, ' ' 
from  the  Odyssey  will  be  told  during  the 
first  month. 

In  the  writing  exercise  paper  and 
pencil  will  be  given  and  the  class  led  to 
take  the  correct  position  for  writing  as 
given  by  Spencer.  This  may  be 
*•  Front  "  or  *'  Side  Position  "  according 
to  the  size  of  the  desk  and  other 
conditions. 

The  children  are  led  to  hold  the  pen- 
cil lightly,  by  calling  it  a  pony  which  the 
harness  must  not  pinch.  The  hand  may 
be  the  cart,  the  thumb  and  first  two 
fingers  being  the  thills  ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers,  curved  under  the 
hand,  the  wheels  with  their  smooth, 
shining  tires  (nails),  that  slip  along  so 
easily.  The  back  of  the  wrist  is  the  seat 
of  this  cart,  and  here  the  imaginary 
driver  sits  and  is  carried  smoothly  over 
any  path  the  teacher  may  indicate. 

(Excellent  exercises  for  practice  may 
be  found  in  any  copy  book. ) 

To-day  they  travel  back  and  forth  and 
up  and  down  until  they  reach  an  or- 
chard, when  they  drive  round  and  round 
among  the  trees  seeing  the  fine  fruit  and 
getting  some  to  take  home  to  mamma. 

The  pony  must  make  very  light  tracks 


lO 
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and  give  the  little  driver  a  pleasant  ride, 
and  the  children,  filled  with  this 
thought,  make  the  pencils  glide  softly 
over  the  paper.  Smooth,  light  lines  and 
ease  of  movement  are  thus  secured. 

This  practice  will  be  continued  daily, 
with  varied  devices,  until  right  habits 
are  formed  in  regard  to  position  and 
movement.  They  will  not  be  asked  to 
write  words  or  sentences  on  paper  until 
these  habits  are  formed  ;  but  they  may 
very  soon  begin  to  copy  their  names 
on  the  blackboard,  also  some  of  the 
sentences  given  in  the  observation 
lessons. 

The  play  for  to-day  is  based  upon  ways 
of  working. 

The  children  are  asked  to  think  about 
the  people  they  have  seen  doing  work 

a 

and  all  who  can  show  the  motion  any 
person  made  while  working  may  raise 
their  hands. 

One  child  is  called  to  the  front  of  the 
room  and  all  sing  : 

*'  Look  at  our  Harry  who  shows  us  the 
game, 
Look   at  our  Harry   and   all    do   the 
same." 

{No.  ^y^  E,  Smith's  Songs.) 

Harry  then  imitates  the  movement  of 
some  workman  he  has  seen,  all  do  the 
same  and  then  tell  what  thev  think  the 
workman  was  doing.  Several  others  are 
allowed  to  try,  and  as  there  is  much 
building  going  on  in  the  neighborhood, 
most  of  the  movements  are  those  made 
by  carpenters  in  hammering,  sawing  and 
planing.  All  are  asked  to  watch  the 
carpenters  to  see  how  they  use  other 
tools  for  another  game  to-morrow,  and 
this  line  of  work  can  be  followed  as  long 
as  it  is  profitable.  The  tools  described 
are  brought  up  from  the  Slojd  room 
whenever  possible   and   form   excellent 


models  for  cutting.  Names  of  tools 
are  always  written  on  the  blackboard 
and  the  children  become  familiar  with 
them. 

The  •*  Carpenter  Song  "  {No.  64,  E. 
Smithes  Songs),  is  taught  while  this  work 
is  being  done,  also  any  other  trade  song 
suited  to  the  work  described. 

The  last  ten  minutes  of  the  morning 
are  spent  in  giving  out  the  slips,  where 
necessary,  to  be  returned  in  the  afternoon 
with  blanks  £lled  out. 

All  are  reminded  about  the  fruits  and 
asked  to  bring  specimens  for  a  collection 
and  then  with  a  pleasant  '*Good-by" 
they  are  dismissed. 

This  work  will  continue  for  some  time, 
the  little  students  being  led  to  look  for 
fruits  on  trees,  shrubs  and  all  plants  that 
come  within  their  observation  and  to  dis- 
cover as  much  as  they  can  in  regard  to 
their  growth,  uses  and  distribution.  The 
story  of  the  Three  Golden  Apples  will  be 
told  in  connection  with  this  work.  Col- 
lection of  seeds  will  be  made  for  future 
study  and  next  spring  work  in  germina- 
tion. 

The  names  of  all  will  be  written  on 
the  blackboard  as  they  are  brought  in 
and  in  all  the  work  the  chalk  will  help, 
in  order  that  we  may  become  familiar 
with  this  new  means  of  expressing  and 
getting  thought. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  objects  .used 
will  be  kept  on  the  board  and  changed  as 
the  objects  in  use  change. 

The  number  element  enters  into  every 
lesson,  and  the  children  will  bh  asked  to 
number  and  measure  constantly. 

During  all  the  work  and  play  the 
teacher  is  studying  the  children  and  will 
gradually  change  the  grouping,  as  need- 
ed, to  give  each  child  the  best  conditions. 

Another  line  of  work  to  be  begun  very 
soon  is  the  collecting  of  stones  and  peb- 
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bles,  also  grasshoppers,    crickets,   cater- 
pillars and  other  insects. 

Boxes  in  which  the  insects  may  be  kept 
can  be  easily  prepared  by  removing  the 
sliding  cover  of  chalk  or  starch  boxes 
and  inserting  pieces  of  glass  cut  the  right 
size.  Gimlet  holes  in  the  sides  will 
admit  fresh  air  and  the  insects  may  be 


fed   and   cared    for  by   the  little   folks, 

who    love    to    watch    these    wonderful 

workers    through    the    glass     front    of 

their  new  homes.     More   definite  work 

in   this   line   will   be  suggested   in   the 

next  plan. 

Sarah  E  Griswold. 

Cook  County  Normal  School^  Chicago, 


FROEBEL    IN    HIS    STUDY. 


I  have  in  my  library  a  collection  of 
quotations  from  famous  men  of  all  na- 
tions and  in  all  tongues,  which  book  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  Froebel  and 
used  by  him  almost  daily.  He  has  filled 
the  margins  with  notes  in  which  he  says 
how  he  understood  the  quotations.  Some 
of  the  more  instructive  of  these  notes  I 
will  here  publish. 

Aristotle  says:  *'Man  is  conscious  of 
being  an  unfinished,  imperfect,  equivocal 
being,  and  struggles  to  reach  unity  and 
perfection  :  this  struggle  is  his  proper 
tendency,  his  humanity. ' '  —  Froebel 
writes:  **  Man  is  conscious  of  having  been 
made  a  perfect  being,  but  that  his  exte- 
rior is  imperfect,  and  his  struggle  con- 
sists in  trying  to  externalize  his  perfec- 
tion.'\ 

Cicero  says:  '*Man  is  distinguished 
from  the  animal  by  his  reason  enabling 
him  to  exchange  thoughts  with  his  fel- 
lows by  means  of  the  faculty  of  speech." 
— Froebel  says  :  **  The  faculty  of  speech 
ought  here  to  be  called  the  faculty  of  in- 
tercommunication. Speech  acts,  attract- 
ing or  repelling.  Speech  is  a  means  of 
communication  in  the  physical  sense 
similar  to  electrical  or  magnetic  commu- 


nication. We  might  say,  v  and  v  or 
L  and  A  understand  each  other  easiest 
because  a  drop  of  the  former  unites  easi- 
est with  another  drop  of  the  same  sort  to 
one  whole.*' 

Cicero  says  :  '*  Man  is  the  only  animal 
that  has  a  sense  of  order,  a  conception  of 
decency  and  morality,  a  rule  for  speech 
and  action.  No  other  animal  has  a  con- 
ception of  the  beauty,  the  grace,  or  har- 
mony of  outward  shape.** — Froebel  adds: 
**  The  full  development  of  this  sense  and 
these  conceptions  is  the  least  which  an 
effective  education  must  set  up  for  its 
goal.  The  ideas  enumerated  may  also 
serve  as  indicating  the  steps  or  periods  of 
human  development.** 

Kant  says  : ''  In  order  to  assign  to  man 
his  place  in  the  system  of  animate  nat- 
ure, we  have  no  other  criterion  than 
this,  that  he  has  a  character  which  he 
creates  himself.'* — Froebel  says:** The 
real  question  would  then  be,  which  char- 
acter is  man  able,  in  and  from  the  high- 
est summit  of  his  development  and  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  self,  to  create  for 
himself?  There  is  nothing  to  fall  back 
on  but  the  character  of  God  which  makes 
man*s  character  a  likeness  of  God." 

A.  H.  Heinemann. 
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FARM    VOICES. 


A  GAME   FOR  THE  CIRCLE. 


I. 

Here's  the  drover  with  his  cattle, 

Clear  the  way,  oh  !  clear  the  way  ! 
Oh  !  the  noisy,  noisy  creatures. 
Listen  now  to  what  they  say: 
The  cows  are  lowing*— moo,  moo,  moo  ! 
The  sheep  are  bleating — baa,  baa,  baa  ! 
The  pigs  are  grunting — ugh,  ugh,  ug-h  ! 
And  the  donkey,  with  the  long,  long  ears. 
Says: — hee-haw,  hee-haw,  hee-haw  ! 

II. 

Here's  the  farmer  with  his  poultry. 

Clear  the  way,  oh  !  clear  the  way  ! 
Oh  !  the  noisy,  noisy  creatures. 
Listen  now  to  what  they  say: 
The  geese  are  hissing — sss, — sss, — sss  ! 
The  hens  are  calling— cluck,  cluck,  cluck  ! 
The  chickens  answer — peep,  peep,  peep  I 
And  the  rooster,  with  the  gay  red  comb, 
Says  : — cock-a-doodle-doo  ! 

III. 

All  about  the  birds  arc  flying, 

Blithe  and  gay,  oh  !  blithe  and  gay. 
Merrily  their  notes  are  ringing, 
Listen  now  to  what  they  say: 
The  robins  warble — chirrup,  chirrup,  chirrup  ! 
The  sparrows  twitter — tweet,  tweet,  tweet ! 
The  pigeons  murmur— coo,  coo,  coo  ! 
And  the  bobolink,  so  full  of  joy. 

Sings  : — bob-o-link,  bob-o-link,  bob-o'-link! 
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FARM  VOICES. 

This  noisy  game  is  based  upon  one 
which  is  in  high  favor  among  Norwegian 
children.  In  Kindergarten  it  will  often 
be  better  not  to  use  the  whole  game,  but 
to  play  one  part  repeatedly,  choosing,  of 
course,  the  verse  related  to  the  other 
exercises. 

Lest  exception  should  be  taken  to  the 
use  made  of  the  word  cattle,  which  is 
ordinarily  understood  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  I  would  say  that  Worcester  and 
Webster  define  cattle  as  a  collective 
noun,  including  not  onl}'  cows,  oxen, 
etc.,  but  horses,  sheep,  goats  and  swine  ; 
although  it  is  more  especially  used  with 
reference  to  cows,  bulls,  and  their  young. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR   PLAYING  THE  GAME. 

Verse  I.  A  drover,  and  his  cows, 
sheep  and  pigs  (two  or  three  of  each), 
and  the  donkey,  are  chosen,  and  go  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room.  The 
remaining  children  form  a  circle  and  be- 
gin the  song.  At  opposite  points  in  the 
circle  the  children  separate  and  step  back 
until  they  stand  in  two  straight  lines. 
While  they  are  thus  * 'clearing  the  way*' 
the  drover  drives  his  cattle  between  the 
lines  of  children.     When   the  children 


sing,  **  The  cows  are  lowing,"  the  cows 
must  moo  their  best ;  and  likewise  the 
sheep,  the  pigs  and  the  donkey,  all  in 
turn,  must  answer  with  the  appropriate 
noises.  After  the  drover  and  his  cattle 
have  passed  out  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lines,  they  take  their  places  as  children 
again,  and  the  farmer  and  his  poultry 
are  chosen. 

Verse  II.  The  play  in  this  verse  only 
differs  from  the  other  in  the  gait  and 
cries  of  the  creatures. 

Verse  III  Let  the  children  forming 
the  circle  drop  hands,  so  as  to  allow  the 
**  birds  "  to  fly  in  and  out  freely  during 
the  singing  of  the  first  four  lines.  When 
the  line  about  the  robins  is  sung,  the 
play-robins  must  stop  flying  and  chirp, 
and  then  fly  to  the  nearest  place  in  the 
circle ;  and  so  also  the  sparrows,  the 
pigeons  and  the  bobolink  as  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  song. 

The  long  ears  of  the  donkey  may  be 
indicated  by  the  child's  hands  placed  at 
each  side  on  the  top  of  the  head,  fingers 
close  together  and  pointing  upward. 
The  flapping  of  the  rooster's  wings  as  he 
begins  to  crow  may  be  imitated  ;  and,  in 
fact,  any  gestures  which  will  add  life  and 
spirit  to  the  game  may  be  introduced. 

Boston.  Emilie  Poulsson. 


A    COLOR    LESSON. 


The  first  to  come  is  cherry  red, 

Then  orange  like  a  fruit. 
Yellow's  like  May's  curly  head. 

And  green,  like  the  moss  by  the  big  tree's  root. 

Blue  like  the  water,  the  sky,  the  flowers. 

And  baby's  eyes  so  tender. 
While  purple  reminds  us  of  pansy  beds, 

And  the  sunset's  royal  splendor. 


E.  M.  W. 
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GIFT  LESSONS. 


III. — Second  Gift— Contrast  of  Form. 


The  children  have  played  with  the 
Second  Gift  several  times  and  have  en- 
joyed the  investigation  that  is  usually 
induced  by  free  play.  The  forms  are  be- 
coming old  friends.  Miss  Alice  has  from 
the  first  called  them  by  their  respective 
names,  ball,  cylinder,  and  cube.  The 
children  have  adopted  the  names  and 
learned  to  apply  them  properly  just  as 
they  would  connect  the  name  and  face  of 
a  new  playmate.  The  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing play  is  to  bring  to  the  minds  of 
the  children  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
forms,  through  contrast.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  play,  for  experience 
with  the  forms.  Sense  impressions  which 
come  from  handling,  experimenting, 
tracing  resemblances  and  differences,  will 
give  a  familiarity  with  the  forms  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  which  no 
abstract  lesson  on  surfaces,  edges,  and 
corners  could  give. 

After  the  boxes  have  been  distributed, 
Miss  Alice  says,  *  *  Let  us  talk  about  how 
we  will  play  to-day,  before  we  open  our 
boxes. ' '  She  has  found  that  a  clear  idea 
must  be  given,  round  which  the  play  is 
to  center,  before  the  material  is  taken 
out, — as  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  get 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  children 
after  the  material  is  before  them.  Hav- 
ing suggested  a  central  thought,  then 
the  little  wanderer  who  always  wants  to 
make  a  boat,  an  engine,  or  a  wagon,  can 
be  kept  from  getting  too  far  out  of  the 
current  by  utilizing  the  individual 
thought  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
general  one. 

The  suggestion  comes  from  Miss  Alice, 


*'Let  us  play  that  this  is  baking  day. 
We  can  each  of  us  have  a  kitchen,  an 
oven,  a  kneading- board  and  perhaps  some 
other  things  that  are  necessary,  and  we 
can  play  baking  some  of  the  good  thing^s 
that  mother  makes.  We  will  need  our 
boxes  for  ovens,  so  let  us  slip  off  the  lids 
and  take  everything  out."* 

Miss  Alice  makes  a  play-lesson  of  this 
too-often  mechanical  process.  **  Sup- 
pose we  take  out  the  cubes  first,  those 
steady  fellows,  and  place  them  on  the 
table  with  a  space  between.  And  now 
the  ball,  the  little  runaway.  We  will 
place  him  between  the  cubes  and  they 
will  help  to  keep  him  steady.  The  cyl- 
inder, you  know,  either  runs  or  stands 
whichever  you  wish.  Which  way  will 
you  place  it  to  make  it  act  most  like  the 
cube  ? ' ' 

In  some  such  happy  way,  they  are  led 
to  an  orderly  arrangement  of  their  ma- 
terial ;  and  indirectly,  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  differ- 
ent forms. 

The  boxes  are  now  turned  down  on 
the  side  as  ovens.  The  lids  are  placed 
on  the  table  as  kneading-boards. 

While  going  through  the  motion  of 
kneading  dough  they  sing  the  third  verse 
of  *' Alice's  Supper:" 

*'  Far  down  in  the  kitchen 
The  fire  doth  glow. 
And  the  cook  is  a-kneading, 
The  soft  white  dough. 


*We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  when  using  this  Gift 
to  remove  the  sticks  when  they  are  not  needed  in  the 
play,  before  giving  out  the  boxes,-  as  children  will  im- 
mediately begin  placing  the  uprights,  and  this  may  not 
always  be  desirable. 
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And  this  is  the  song  she  is  singing  to- 
day. 

As  merry  and  busy  she's  working  away, 

'Tis  the  whitest  dough,  whether  near  or 
far. 

And  it's  for thechildren's  supper,  ha!  ha!" 
{Songs for  Liille  Children.) 


"  We  have  the  dough  all  ready,  how 
would  you  like  to  make  some  apple- 
dumplings  for  dinner  ?  The  dough  must 
be  rolled  thin  for  this.  See  if  you  can 
find  a  good  way  to  make  a  rolling-pin." 
Of  course  the  cylinder  is  selected.  A 
willow  stick  is  put  through  the  perfora- 
tion, and  forthwith  each  little  cook  be- 
gins to  roll  out  the  imaginary  dough. 

"Now  what  have  you  that  will  be 
most  like  an  apple-dumpling  ? "  Several 
children  hold  up  their  balls.  Then  all 
roll  them  round  and  round  in  their  hands 
and  when  satisfied  that  the  dumplings 
are  quite  ready  they  are  tucked  away  in 
the  ovens. 

"  Since  this  is  baking  day,  we  must 
lay  in  a  good  supply  of  bread.  Which 
of  your  blocks  is  almost  exactly  the 
shape  of  the  loaves  of  cream  bread  which 
we  get  at  Mr.  Blank's  bakery  ?  "  "  Yes, 
the  cube."  "  Mr.  Blank  bakes  each  loaf 
separately  in  a  deep,  square  pan,  but  we 
will  have  to  shape  our  loaves  before  we 
put  them  in  the  oven." 

This  suggestion  meets  with  ready  ap- 
proval and  all  begin  to  make-believe  pat, 
press,  and  shape  the  cubical  loaf  of  bread. 
Then  it  is  placed  in  the  other  end  of  the 
oven,  and  the  busy  cooks  are  ready  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  next  piece  of  ^ 
work.  '' 

Lilian  suggests  biscuit.  "Oh,  yes," 
exclaims  another,  "  Those  nice  little 
round  and  square  biscuit  which  we  have 
for  lunch."  "  How  can  we  cut  out  the 
round  ones?"     With  ready  ingenuity, 


Robert  removes  the  stick  from  the  cylin- 
der and,  lo  !  the  rolling-pin  is  converted 
into  a   most    acceptable    biscuit-cutter. 
(Fig.  I.)     Never  fear 
that  there  will  be  any 
incongruity   in   using 
the  same  form  to  rep- 
resent different  things 
in  a  play,  provided  the 
suggestion  comes /nwn 
the  children  and  the  objects  symbolized 
are    closely   related    in    thought.     The 
child's  imagination  is  so  free  that  he  can 
clothe  and  re-clothe  the  same  form  with 
new  life. 

A  quantity  of  round  biscuit  are  cut 
out.  Then  they  decide  that  the  remain- 
ing cube  will  do  very  well  as  a  square 
biscuit-cutter.  The  biscuit  disposed  of, 
they  find  the  oven  is  not  yet  full.  The 
cylinder  only  remains,  for  the  second 
cube  has  been  patted,  pressed,  and 
smoothed  into  shape  and  slipped  into  the 
oven  as  another  loaf  of  bread.  The 
vacant  space  in  the  oven,  and  the  sug- 
gestive form  of  the  cylinder, — what  more 
natural  than  that  Minnie  should  exclaim, 
"  Oh,  let  us  make  a  jelly-roll  for  tea  !  " 
After  it  has  been  rolled  in  the  hands  and 
on  table,  over  and  over  again,  Miss  Alice 
says,  "  Now  the  ends  must  be  trimmed 
off  nice  and  smooth,  as  mother  does." 
The  willow  stick  is  used  as  a  knife,  and 
is  passed  back  and  forth  across  the  ends 
of  the  cylinder.  Thus  without  any 
direct  reference  to  curved  and  flat  surface. 


they  are  contrasted  by  means  of  actions 
involved  in  the  play. 

The   jelly-roll    safely    deposited,  the 
oven  is  closed  and  remains  so  for  about  a 
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minute,  which,  in  play  time,  is  supposed 
to  be  long  enough  for  the  successful  bak- 
ing of  the  contents.  (Fig.  2.)  Jamie 
thinks  the  dumplings  will  be  done  first 
because  they  were  first  in  the  oven.  The 
children  think  it  would  be  nice  for  the 
dumpling  to  be  taken  up  on  a  large  plat- 
ter, as  is  done  at  home.  A  shallow  box 
is  produced  to  serve  as  a  platter,  the 
dumplings  are  carefully  placed  upon  it 
and  it  is  then  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
table. 

Then  the  bread 
is  taken  out  and 
last  the  jelly-roll. 
**  Now  it  is  time 
to  cut  the  bread 
for  supper.  Some 
people  I  know  are 
very  fond  of  crusts,  let  us  see  how  many 
of  these  nice,  square,  outside  pieces  we 


can  get.*'  The  willow  stick  is  used  as  a 
knife  and  the  children  enjoy  the  play  of 
cutting  slices  from  the  faces  of  the  cube. 
(Fig.  3.)  All  discover  that  there  will 
*'  be  a  good  many  outside  pieces.*'  And 
the  older  ones  agree  that  **  there  will  be 
crusts  for  six  children  in  the  family.** 

**  And  now  we  must  slice  the  jelly-roll. 
What  kind  of  slices  will  it  make  ?  '  * 
**Yes,  Elsie,  round  ones.**  They  slice 
off  of  one  end  for  a  time,  and  then  from 
the  other. 

Toward  the  close,  the  boxes  are  turned 
right  side  up,  are  thus  converted  into 
bread  boxes  and  in  them  the  day's  bak- 
ing is  placed.  The  play  time  is  ended. 
The  balls  are  returned  to  their  owners 
and  the  boxes  are  taken  up  by  the  child 
who  is  Miss  Alice*s  * 'helper**  for  the  day. 

Annik  Moore. 

New  Albany^  Ind, 


A    LETTER    BY    FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL.* 


Keilhau,  June,  1847. 

My   Dear  Hermann  : — Your  report 

concerning  Mr.  K has   afforded  me 

great  pleasure.  He  would  be  glad  to  re- 
sign his  position  of  public  school  leader, 
you  say,  in  order  to  devote  his  full 
strength  to  the  Kindergarten.  I  feel 
sure  he  will  never  repent  of  his  resolve, 
as  I  never  yet  found  anybody  who  had 
repented  of  the  resolve  to  devote  himself 
(or  herself)  to  this  method  of  educating 
children  according  to  the  laws  of  life  and 
evolution.  For  whoever  will  do  so  de- 
liberately and  with  a  devoted  soul,  will 
realize  a  gain  double  or  many  times  his 
stake  by  receiving  his  own  self  back  as 
a  perfect  whole.  (^) 

Concerning    educational     institutions 


^Edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemann. 


for  children's  maids  I  would  say  that  I 
should  have  had  one  going  for  a  long 
time  but  for  the  obstacles  offered  by 
society  in  general,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  the  low  esteem  in  which  such  maids 
are  held.  Even  after  having  graduated 
from  such  an  institution,  a  girl  will  pre- 
fer a  situation  as  cook  or  house  maid  to 
that  of  nursery  maid,  because  the  former 
are  esteemed  so  much  higher  and  paid 
so  much  better,  that  accepting  a  place 
with  children  would  be  considered  a  drop 
in  society. 

If  you  have  not  seen  such  cases,  you 
will  never  believe  them  possible.  But 
here  they  are,  first,  among  the  servants 
themselves,  who  look  upon  their  period 
of  nursery  time  as  their  novitiate  of  serv- 
ice, to  be  shortened  as  much  as  possible. 
But  this  contempt  felt  by  the  servants 
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themselves,  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  second  factor  in  the  dilemma 
which  is  the  disrespect  with  which 
mothers  will  treat  their  children's  maids. 
Not  until  this  erroneous  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers  of  the  people  has 
undergone  a  complete  change,  is  there 
any  possibility  of  improvement  in  the 
training  of  little  children  intrusted  to 
maids. 

If  mothers  knew  the  importance  of 
proper  education  during  the  first  years  of 
the  lives  of  their  children,  they  would 
surelv  be  the  first  to  demand  that  their 

m 

nursery  maids  have  the  necessary  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  would  never  be 
behindhand  in  esteeming  and  treating 
the  maids  accordingly.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  nursery  maids  should  not 
hold  a  position  subordinate  to  that  of 
any  other  household  servant,  as  they  do 
frequently,  for  so  long  as  this  estimate 
determines  the  relative  positions  of  the 
servants,  no  change  for  the  better  can  be 
expected  either  in  the  maids  or  for  their 
little  wards. 

There  is  little  hope  for  improvement 
until  the  mothers  will  begin  to  educate 
their  own  selves.  Let  them  attend  Kin- 
dergartens and  study  the  system  them- 
selves. Then  they  will  grow  able  to 
know  what  to  expect  of  their  maids  and 
how  to  judge  of  the  capacities  of  the  lat- 
ter. Such  attendance  and  study  ought 
also  to  be  enjoined  upon  young  ladies  of 
every  rank  of  society,  who  ought  to 
thoroughly  educate  themselves  in  order 
to  be  equipped  for  their  future  task  of 
educating  their  children. 

There  will  surely  be  no  progress  in 
our  cause,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  line,  un- 
less this  condition  is  fulfilled.  For  every 
progress  depends  on  that  of  education, 
and  no  education,  least  of  all  that  of  in- 
fancy, can  get  along  without  the  active 


co-operation  of  the  mothers  and  the  com- 
prehension they  have  of  their  true  natural 
calling,  the  care  of  childhood.  But  they 
are  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  first 
preliminaries  of  the  education  of  man, 
which  ignorance  causes  them  to  expect 
that  the  ofiScial  educators  of  youth  should 
make  good  again  what  they,  the  mothers, 
have  spoiled. 

This  evil  we  have  to  overcome,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  means  so  thorough  and 
certain  to  effect  this  purpose  as  the  Kin- 
dergarten. Let  young  women  go  there 
and  see  the  development  of  child-life 
going  on  before  their  eyes,  noticing  and 
understanding  the  laws  and  workings  of 

it.  (') 

Yours,  etc., 

Friedrich  Froebel. 


NOTES. 


(0  Enthusiasm  is  faith  d  ouirance,  and  how 
great  a  portion  of  this  boundless  enthusiasm 
Froebel  possessed,  is  made  evident  in  this  ad- 
vice which  he  gives  to  the  teacher,  Mr.  K . 

This  young  man  was  a  public  school  teacher  at 
Bisenach,  which  means,  in  Germany,  an  official 
position  and  regular  income  secured  for  life, 
free  from  cares  or  anxiety  about  the  future  and 
any  vicissitudes  in  its  lap.  No  political  revolu- 
tion, no  change  of  parties  in  power  can  affect 
such  a  position  ;  the  German  public  school 
teacher  is  settled  permanently.  And  this  secure 
position  in  life  Froebel  boldly  advised  to  be 
thrown  to  the  wind  to  obtain  freedom  to  serve 
the  Kindergarten  movement  which,  at  the  time, 
did  ofifer  nothing  but  the  certainty  of  continual 
sufifering  and  privations.  To  make  up  for  such 
an  immense  sacrifice,  Froebel  offers  the  sub- 
limity of  enthusiasm  in  the  service  of  child- 
hood. As  Christ  said  :  **  Whosoever  will  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it  ;*'  just  so  says 
Froebel  to  him  who  would  follow  him,  that  he 
shall  recover  his  loss  many  times  and  receive 
his  own  self  back  in  a  blessed  and  perfected 
condition.  Froebel  himself  had  done  the  same 
thing  ;  he  had  sacrificed  every  prospect  of  out- 
ward success  to  his  idea  of  the  education  of 
man  ;  he  had  submitted  to  incredible  privations 
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for  it  and  yet  never  for  a  moment  repented  of 
it.  In  his  biographical  sketches  he  tells  how 
deeply  his  childish  heart  had  been  moved  by 
the  word :  **  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteousness ;  *'  and  that  this  had  be- 
come his  life-long  motto,  which  he  tried  to 
realize  by  making  that  other  word  of  Christ  his 
own  which  says :  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  !  "  and  out  of  the  abundance  of 
this  wonderful  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  his 
divine  mission  he  advised  others  to  follow  him 
if,  as  he  said,  they  could  do  so  deliberately  and 
with  a  devoted  soul.  And  the  same  principle 
holds  good  with  everybody  in  the  present  time. 

(')  Although  this  description  of  the  evils 
connected  with  the  position  and  office  of  nurs- 
ery maids  may  have  been  correct  in  Germany 
in  those  days,  it  is  no  longer  so,  at  least  not  in 
this  country.  For  although  here,  in  most 
houses,  the  cook  still  holds  the  superior  place 
as  regards  salary  and  respect,  a  good  dinner  be- 
ing considered  of  greater  importance  than  the 
intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  the  children, 
yet  most  nursery  girls  of  our  day  pretend  to 
know  something  about  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren. Besides,  in  this  country,  nursery  girls, 
and  domestic  servants  in  general,  are  not  so 
plentiful  by  far  as  in  the  old  country.  It  does 
not  seem  as  necessary  here,  then,  as  it  still  is  in 
Europe  to  have  institutions  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  training  maids  in  the  business  of  nurs- 
ing and  of  imparting  the  first  education  to  little 
children,  i.  e.y  to  infants. 

What  is  more  needed  here,  is,  that  the  mothers 
themselves  should  know  what  their  children 
really  want^  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should 
themselves  have  an  insight  into  the  necessities 
of  education  in  general,  and  of  infantile  educa- 
tion in  particular.  They  ought  to  know  that 
upon  the  proper  natural  development  of  the 
child  during  its  first  years  of  life,  the  whole 
future  of  the  little  one  depends.  Later  educa- 
tion must  and  will  superadd  many  things,  but 
the  groundwork  must  be  done  in  the  nursery. 
And  there  the  mother  alone  rules  :  in  her  is 
vested  unlimited  power  and  on  her  rests  the  en- 
tire responsibility.  So  much  more  necessary  is 
it  for  her  to  know  the  whole  extent  of  her  duty. 

To  the  mother  alone  infantile  education  is 
intrusted.  Why  does  this  trust  extend  no  far- 
ther ?  Woman  is  undoubtedly  the  natural  edu- 
cator of  man,  and  the  entire  management  of 
education  ought  to  be,  and  would,  I  guessj  loBg 
have  been  intrusted  to  her,  had  she  shown  her- 


self prepared  to  manage  it.  But  she  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  undertake  so  responsible  an  office, 
and  her  lack  of  capability  is  due  to  her  own  mis- 
apprehension of  the  situation  more  than  to  any 
contrary  circumstances.  The  lady  teachers  of 
this  country  do  mostly  consider  their  public 
school  duties  as  a  convenient  pastime  t>etween 
their  own  years  of  school  attendance  and  mar- 
riage, but  they  do  not  look  upon  the  office  of 
teacher  as  a  life  business  for  which  they  ought 
to  prepare  and  study  with  all  the  power  and 
energy  of  which  they  are  capable.  That  neg- 
lect of  self-preparation  is  the  cause  of  the  lack, 
of  capacity  to  which  must  be  attributed  the 
fact  that  ladies  attend  to  the  duties  in  the 
classes,  while  nearly  all  the  superintendence 
has  to  be  done  by  male  teachers,  who  have 
made  the  task  of  teaching  their  life  business 
and  have  thoroughly  prepared  and  fitted  them- 
selves for  it.  No  doubt,  the  fact  of  having 
assigned  to  woman  the  largest  share  of  public 
school  duties,  vindicates  to  this  country  a  posi- 
tion in  advance  of  every  other  country  of  the 
world  ;  nevertheless  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done. 

In  order  to  enable  this  nation  to  do  its  duty 
in  this  direction,  the  female  half  of  the  people 
must  first  be  prepared  to  see  the  duties  natu- 
rally devolving  on  them.  And  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  institutions  similar  to  the  one 
proposed  by  Froebel  in  the  above  letter  might 
be  made  useful.  Mothers'  classes  have  been 
started  Iq  many  places  in  connection  with  the 
Kindergarten  movement,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly do  their  share  toward  awakening  the 
necessary  interest  in  infantile  education.  But 
more  is  needed  to  prepare  young  wives  and  girls 
for  the  duties  of  their  future  calling  as  nurses 
and  educators  of  their  own  children. 

Not  to  prepare  carefully  for  this  calling,  is  to 
infiict  irreparable  injury  upon  one's  own  pros- 
pects of  happiness.  For  there  is  no  happiness 
comparable  to  that  which  a  mother  will  find  in 
the  training  of  her  own  children.  The  errors 
of  so  many  women  of  our  time,  in  seeking  in 
society  the  recreation,  or  pleasure,  which  they 
neglect,  or  dp  not  umderstand  how  to  find  in  the 
company  of  their  children,  will  always  evoke  a 
feeling  of  compassion  and  pity  in  him  and  her 
who  do  daily  and  hourly  enjoy  the  felicity  of 
living  ¥dth  their  children.  You  need  M#t  be  a 
recluse;  but  if  you  would  be  truly  happy,  let 
your  ch^dren  always  be  your  first  and  greatest 
consideration,  atfd  do  not  allow  to  society  or 
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any  public  claims  more  than  the  second  place 
among  your  duties. 

Institutions  for  nursery  maids,  as  proposed  by 
Froebel,  and  at  present  established  in  some 
places  in  the  old  country,  seem  out  of  place  in 
this  country.  But  the  same  sort  of  institutions 
would  do  well  for  mothers  and  girls  in  general. 
A  full  Kiodergarten  course  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  they  can  attain  much  they  want  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  course  of  such  institutions 
must  consist  in  imparting  practical  and  theo- 
retical instruction,  first,  in  attending  to  the 
bodily  wants  of  children,  including  dietetics  and 
hygiene ;  secondly,  in  keeping  children  busy 
all  the  time  in  a  manner  to  impart  a  love  of 
work  and  arouse  a  love  of  self- improvement, 
and  to  develop  the  social  instincts  ;  and,  thirdly; 
in  awakening  a  general  interest  in  the  progress 
of  mankind,  as  based  upon  the  education  of  the 
growing  generation.  Such  institutions  could 
not  fail  to  do  more  for  the  general  progress  of 
the  nation  than  any  other  institution  now  exist- 
ing, or  any  which  can  be  imagined. 


THE  SAND-BATH. 

Near  the  same  time  when  letter  above  pub- 
lished was  written  by  Froebel,  Mr.  Arnswald, 
the  addressee  of  these  letters,  wrote  to  Froebel 
as  follows : 

**  Might  not  a  plane  of  sand  be  made  a  useful 
and  entertaining  game  ?  By  a  plane  of  sand  I 
mean  a  low  shallow  box  of  wood  filled  with 
pure  sand.  It  would  be  a  Kindergarten  in 
Miiniature.  The  children  might  play  in  it  with 
their  cubes  and  building  blocks.  I  think  it 
wOttld  give  the  cbild  particular  pleasure  to  have 
the  forms  and  figures  and  sticks  laid  out  in  the 
sand  before  its  eyes.  Sand  is  a  material  adapt- 
able to  any  use.  A  few  drops  of  water  mixed 
with  it  would  enable  the  child  to  iorm  mount 
and  valley  in  it,  and  so  on." 


This  was  the  origin  of  that  most  useful  of 
present  Kindergarten  appliances,  the  sand-bath, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  its   inventor 
foresaw  the  manifold  uses  to  which  it  might  be 
put.    It  might  be,  he  suggests,  an  imitation  of 
the  Kindergarten  with  its  beds  and  walks  and 
lawn,  its  little  tables  and  chairs,  and  the  chil- 
dren and  teachers  engaged  in  it.    Then  it  could 
be  used  for  building  brick  walls  with  the  cubes, 
or  houses  with  blocks.     The  latter  occupation 
might  be  an  imitation  of  building  a  house  by 
first  digging  the  basement  and  then  erect  the 
walls,  etc.     The  last  suggestion  made  by  the  in- 
ventor is  most  valuable,  namely  the  laying  out 
of  mountain  and   valley.     If  carried  out,  this 
would  ofier  a  splendid  way  of  giving  the  first 
practical    lessons    in    geography.      The    child 
might  build  its  own  house  with  its  garden,  or 
yard,  and  street.     Or,  if  the  children  are  poor, 
let  the    school-house    be  the    starting   point. 
From  this  street  they  may  go  to  those  of  their 
friends  and  other  places,  or  the  nearest  streets 
may  be  enlarged  to  the  city,  locating  the  chief 
places  and  the  surrounding  country,  lake,  river, 
and  so  on.     Holes  might  be  dug  which  may 
serve  to  represent  a  well,  a  mouse  hole,  or  the 
burrow  of  the    fox,   of   the    prairie-dog,    etc. 
Trees,  orchards,  woods,  poles,  parks,  etc.,  may 
be  made  with  sticks  and  leaves.     Animals,  chil- 
dren and  men  may  be  cut  out  of  paper,  in  order 
to  give  life  to  the  landscape. 

Sand  forms  have  been  made  for  the  little  ones 
to  use  in  various  ways.  They  make  cakes  of 
sand  with  the  forms  and  place  each  cake  on  a 
plate,  place  the  plates  on  a  tray  and  go  to  pre- 
sent the  cakes  to  their  teachers  or  friends.  This 
play  practices  them,  first,  in  making  good  forms 
of  loose  sand  ;  secondly,  in  handling  the  form 
on  its  plate  ;  and  thirdly,  in  carrjdng  a  tray  full 
of  the  loose  heaps  without  upsetting  them. 
Great  varieties  of  such  forms  are  made  and 
supplied  in  boxes. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL   LESSONS. 


*'  Without  knowing  the  final  goal,  we 
can  not  take  the  first  step  towards  it  '* — 
at  least  consciously,  and  so,  for  the  satis- 
factory' work  of  teachers,  I  shall  give  an 
outline  of  the  thought  on  which  this 
series  of  lessons  is  based. 

Three  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  : 
First :  that  spiritual  truth  in  the  abstract 
is  beyond  a  little  child's  comprehension. 
Second :  He  must  experittice  something 
of  what  is  given  him,  or  it  is  of  little 
value.  Third  :  He  sees  in  creation  the 
embodied  thoughts  of  God.  Above  all, 
our  work  is  to  cultivate  religious  feelings 
and  desires  rather  than  religious  ideas. 

The  underlying  aim  in  the  lessons  of 
the  next  three  months  is  to  develop  a 
feeling  of  gratitude.  Some  one  has  said 
that  in  the  present  time,  the  grateful 
spirit  is  the  rare  one,  and  yet,  gratitude 
is  the  foundation-stone  of  reverence  and 
of  love. 

Children  can  not  be  forced  to  thanks- 
giving. It  must  be  a  voluntary'  feeling 
and  then  expression  will  be  the  natural 
outcome. 

We  must  start  with  what  is  nearest  to 
them.  And,  with  their  power  of  per- 
sonification, a  close  sympathy  with  nat- 
ure is  always  found.  So,  they  are  here 
led  to 

ist.  Gratitude  to  the  *  *  lower  creation. ' ' 

2d.  Gratitude  to  Man. 

3d.  Gratitude  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 

While  working  for  this,  the  fruitage 
of  labor  and  the  interdependence  of  ally 
win  be  felt  by  the  children,  if  the  teacher 
sees  these  truths  herself. 

Reverence  for  the  least  of  God's 
creation  will  be  engendered.  By  and  by 
love  may  be  fostered  and  *  *  love  in  ac- 
tion "  will  lead  to  Life. 


To  work  satisfactorily  with  the  Resur- 
rection thoughts  of  the  Spring-time,  the 
teacher  should  bear  them  in  mind  now, 
and  so  the  thought  **  There  is  no  death  " 
is  touched  on  in  these  lessons. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much  de- 
pends on  right  conditions — especially  in 
the  use  of  the  methods  suggested  here. 
Little  chairs  arranged  in  a  circular  way 
are  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
rows  of  seats.  The  room  should  be 
bright,  airy,  and  not  crowded.  It  should 
be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  not  hy 
the  teacher  alone,  but  by  the  children's 
own  efforts — for  then  they  will  have  a 
personal  interest  in  it.  **  Attractive  "  I 
mean,  in  the  best  sense, — not  with  every'- 
thing  that  might  be  attractive  elsewhere, 
but  with  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
things — pictures  and  objects  used  in  the 
lessons  which  will  serve  as  reminders  of 
spiritual  truths  impressed.  Probably  it 
is  the  exceptional  '  Infant  Class  *  teacher 
who  can  have  these  matters  entirely  un- 
der her  own  control.  Others  can  oulj'  do 
the  best  they  can,  but  do  not  let  us  rest 
satisfied  with  the  idea  that  surroundings 
are  of  small  importance.    • 


Text:  ' '  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself  ^ 
and  none  of  us  dieth  to  himself. " — Romans 
14.:  7.   {Rev.  [>;-.) 

FIRST  SUNDAY. 

The  children  have  been  scattered  for 
the  summer,  and  as  the}-  gather  they 
look  eagerly  to  the  teacher,  who  has 
also  been  away.  More  time  than  usual 
is  devoted  to  the  exchange  of  greetings 
to-day.  While  a  familiar  and  suitable 
song  is  sung,  many  of  the  children  come 
and   shake   hands   with*' Miss    Ethel" 
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-while  to  others  she  steps  forward.  Their 
teacher  knows  this  isno  **  lost  time,*'  for 
anything  which  brings  her  nearer  to 
her  little  ones  is  of  value.  They  like 
much  to  hear  her  call  their  names,  and 
to  respond,  and  so  the  *' roll-call' ' 
follows. 

After  a  strain  of  sacred  and  very  sweet 
music,  all  are  quiet,  the  heads  are  rever- 
ently bowed  and  they  sing  : 

*  *  Father  in  Heaven,  help  thy  little  chil- 
dren 
To  love  and   serve   thee,  throughout 
this  day, 
Help  us  to  be  truthful,  help   us  to  be 
kindly. 
That  we  may  please  thee  in  all  we  do 
and  say." 

( Kindergarten  Chimes, ) 

"Children,  I  know  you  must  have 
seen  beautiful  things  this  summer,  and 
we  would  all  like  to  talk  of  them.  Each 
may  tell  of  just  one  thing  he  has  seen, 
and  we  will  be  careful  that  only  one  talks 
at  a  time.  George,  what  have  you 
seen?" 

Many  hands  go  up,  but  Miss  Ethel 
looks  only  at  George.  **A  great,  big 
mountain,"  is  the  response,  '*  bigger 
than  any  hill,  my  papa  says."  A  min- 
ute's talk  on  the  mountain  ensues,  then 
Miss  Ethel  asks  what  the  mountain  is 
good  for.  '*  To  climb  up."  **We  saw 
it  a  long  way  off,  and  papa  said  he  could 
tell  just  where  we  were,"  when  Percy 
says,  **  My  mamma  told  me  of  a  mount- 
ain which  was  the  home  of  a  great 
many  stones  and  rocks."  Miss  Ethel 
then  proposes  that  soon  she  will  tell  of 
some  little  people  running  down  a  mount- 
ain on  to  a  beautiful  stone  she  saw.  A 
number  of  children  tell  their  experiences, 
until  the  teacher  reminds  them  of  her 
promise,  and  all  are  still. 


(The  truth  she  wishes  to  impress  is  to 
be  shown  first  by  water-drops,  the 
**  mountain  "  is  incidental,  but  she  takes 
advantage  of  it.  A  teacher  must  be 
ready  to  convert  into  a  pivot  any  point  the 
children  bring  her. )  Miss  Ethel  makes 
a  picture  on  the  blackboard  of  a  mount- 
ain (hastily  sketched);  tells  in  story 
form  of  some  very,  very  little  people — 
**  water- babies  "  who  joined  hands  and 
playfully  ran  down  the  mountain  side — 
*'all  so  close  together  that  you  could 
not  see  each  one,  and  when  they  came 
to  the  bottom  they  all  went  to  work  to- 
gether, —worked  on  a  large,  rough  stone, 
until  when  a  great  many  had  worked  for 
a  long  time,  the  stone  was  made  smooth 
and  round  and  beautiful." 

Miss  Ethel  shows  a  cupful  of 
*' brother  and  sister  drops;"  with  a 
tooth-pick  places  a  "  water  baby  "  on 
the  hand  of  some  child  ;  ask  how  the 
water-drops  look  on  the  window-pane  on 
a  rainy  day.  '*  They  run  down  one  after 
the  other."  **  Yes,  they  do  not  like  to 
play  alone y  *'  Do  the  water-drops  help 
us?"  **What  work  do  they  do?" 
'*  Make  it  rain  ;"  **  Give  the  flowers  a 
drink;"  '*Help  to  make  us  clean;" 
**Give  us  a  drink;" — the  answers  are 
many.  **  Could  this  work  be  done  by 
one,  or  two,  or  three  drops?"  '*No,  a 
great  many  work  together.  What  if  one 
drop  stayed  away  to  play?"  ** There 
would  n't  be  so  much  work  done,"  says 
Martha.  **  We  will  have  the  blackboard 
tell  the  story  of  the  water." 

Play  with  others. 

Work  for  others. 

"  Children,  could  we  get  along  just  as 
well  without  the  work  of  the  water- 
drops?    This  is  the  rest  of  the  story." 

*  *  No7ie  liveth  to  himself. '  * 

That  means,  I  think,  not  one  plays  or 
works  Just  for  himself. 
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SECOND  SUNDAY. 

After  the  opening  exercises,  with  one 
or  two  favorite  hymns,  Miss  Ethel  asks 
if  the  ckildren  remember  how  the  water- 
drops  like  best  to  play?  "Together,*' 
comes  from  a  chorus  of  voices.  *'Do 
they  work /or  any  one  ?  "  The  children 
are  not  quite  so  ready  to  answer,  until 
asked,  with  what  they  washed  their 
hands  and  faces  that  morning,  and  in 
what  the  flowers  are  which  stand  on  the 
table.  Are  we  not  glad  for  the  water  ? 
Miss  Ethel  tells  of  the  Ocean  * 'like  many 
lakes  put  together/*  "  Right  alongside 
of  the  water-drops  are  some  other  little 
people,  *sand  people.'  "  One  or  two 
children  are  called  up  to  look  at  grains 
of  sand  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
They  recognize  the  sand  they  have  often 
played  with.  *'  One,  two,  or  three  grains 
would  not  be  enough  to  play  with.  They 
are  al together ybr  us.''  Then  Miss  Ethel 
tells  how  a  great  many  make  the  pleasant 
land  right  by  the  Ocean,  if  there  were  a 
few,  the  water-drops  would  carry  them 
away,  but  there  are  so  many,  they  just 
stand  side  by  side.  * 'Children  would  you 
like  to  hear  something  I  said  about  drops 
of  water  and  grains  of  sand  when  I  was 
*  a  little  bit  of  a  girl  ?  '  " 

They  are  eagerness  itself. 

"  'Little  drops  of  water 
Little  grains  of  sand 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  pleasant  land.' 

' '  Now  all  may  say  it  with  me.  We 
have  been  glad  all  summer — have  n't 
we  ? — for  the  pleasant  land  and  the  beau- 
tiful water.  Let  us  tell  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  so."  Softly  the  little  lips  repeat 
after  Miss  Ethel : 

"  Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  are  glad 
and  thankful  for  the  pleasant  land  and 


the  water  which  plays  and  works  for  us, 
in  so  many  ways." 

*'You  remember,"  says  Miss  Ethel, 
**  the  story  the  drops  said  to  us  last  Sun- 
day. *  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself.' 
Now,  the  grains  of  sand  say  it  too — 
*  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself.'  To-day 
I  am  going  to  read  it  from  the  Bible  : 
'  None  o/us  liveth  to  himself.'  " 

THIRD  SUNDAY. 

A  song  of  greeting  and  the  morning 
prayer.  Then  the  teacher  sings  to  a 
simple  tune  (found  in  ' '  Songs  for  Little 
Ones,"  by  Mrs.  Crafts,)  the  little  verse 
the  children  heard  last  Sunday,  '*  Little 
drops  of  water."  A  "  choir  "  of  half  a 
dozen  come  to  the  piano  and  sing  with 
her.  Then  another  half  a  dozen  come, 
and  afterwards  all  sing.  The  prayer  of 
'*  gladness  "  follows.  Miss  Ethel  asks  if 
any  one  can  tell  the  story  that  the  water 
and  sand  told.  Eddie  is  ready  and  says, 
**  None  of  us  works  and  plays  by  him- 
self." **  Yes,  that  is  just  what  it  means 
'  Itveik  to  himself.'  "  A  picture  of  a  tree 
is  now  shown,  a  large  old  tree,  and  the 
teacher  tells  of  how  and  where  it  has 
lived.  Nothing  else  is  seen  in  the  pict- 
ure and  the  children  say  *  *  it  lives  alone. " 
'*Is  the  tree  doing  any  work?"  No, 
they  think  not.  * '  On  the  warm  summer 
days,  do  you  like  to  have  any  trees  on 
the  street  or  around  the  house?" 
*'Why?"  *•  Because  it's  shady."  *'The 
leaves  make  it  shady."  Miss  Ethel  asks 
"if  the  leaves  could  shade  without  the 
tree  ?  It  is  just  like  the  father  or  mother 
who  holds  up  all  the  leaf-children  and 
feeds  them  too  with  the  nice  juice  that 
runs  up  and  down  the  tree."  Another 
picture  is  shown  of  an  apple-tree.  Quickly 
the  children  see  the  thought  *  *  ihai  tree 
gives  fruit."  Miss  Ethel  asks  them  to 
j&nd  out  at  home  what  else  trees  do  for 
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any  one.  She  takes  up  a  handful  of 
fallen  leaves.  **What  are  these  doing 
now?  they  don't  give  shade.''  **They 
are  dead,"  quickly  responds  Earle.  *'Yes, 
we  cai/  it  dying,  when  they  come  down  ; 
I  think  We  mean  they  are  changed — they 
have  put  on  red  and  yellow  dr«isses  which 
are  more  beautiful  and  they  can  rest 
awhile  ;  but  in  dyings  they  do  something. 
Before  they  go,  they  give  us  fruit,  then 
on  the  ground  they  lie  together  to  cover 
over  grass  and  flowers  and  keep  them 
-warm.  This  is  their  story  '  None  of  us 
dieth  to  himself.'  " 

•  *  Don't  forget  to  find  out  what  else  the 
trees  do,"  says  Miss  Ethel  at  good-bye. 
And  this  good-bye,  with  a  hand-shake, 
is  given  to  each  one  as  the  children  march 
out  to  music. 

Fourth  Sunday. 

Only  a  few  have  remembered  last 
week's  request.  But  Miss  Ethel  knows 
by  experience  that  it  takes  long  prac- 
tice for  this  method  to  succeed. 

**  The  trees  are  homes  for  birds,"  says 
Helen.  **And,  papa  says  they're  good 
for  wood,"  says  Eddie.  (The  latter 
is  enlarged  upon.)     How  do  we  get  the 


wood?  **Cut  the  tree  down."  Yes, 
people  say  the  tree  dies,  but  it  is 
changed.  Who  knows  how  it  looks? 
Illustrations  of  cutting  and  sawing  wood 
are  given.  Miss  Ethel  shows  pictures  of 
a  woodsman  and  a  carpenter. 

You  see,  children,  in  dying,  the  tree 
gives  us  something  just  as  the  leaf-chil- 
dren did.  We  have  building-wood  and 
fire-wood. 

In  the  Bible  I  find  the  little  verse  that 
tells  all  about  it. 

* '  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself  and  none 
of  us  dieth  to  himself." 

We  can  live — work  and  play  for  some- 
body, can't  we  ? 

Don't  you  think  the  baby  brothers 
and  sisters  might  play  a  little  nicer  if 
we  played  with  them  ? 

The  verse  learnt  last  Sunday  is  sung, 
and  Miss  Ethel  follows  it  with — 

*'  Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

Little  words  of  love 
Make  our  homes  so  happy. 

Like  the  heaven  above." 


Frederica  Beard. 


Oak  Park,  III 


ART    PRINCIPLES    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN.* 


The  beginning  of  Art  lies  deep  down 
in  the  instincts  of  the  race,  and  to  know 
how  it  grows  and  what  are  the  things 
best  calculated  to  nourish  this  growth 
seems  quite  as  essential  as  any  other 
branch  of  our  work.  In  art  we  feel 
the  love  and  joy  of  life,  the  beauty  of 
existence,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  just  to  be. 
The  overflow  of  soul  is  the  artistic 
instinct ;  where  it  touches,  beauty  is 
the  result. 


♦Written  for  the  Art  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  held 
at  Toronto,  Can.,  July  14-17,  by  Alice  S.  Pitts,  of  Chicago. 


It  showed  itself  first  in  the  race  as 
decoration — in  the  ornamentation  of 
tools,  implements  of  war  and  clothing, 
even  earlier,  for  before  he  builds  a  house 
the  savage  tattooes  his  skin.  Mere  orna- 
ment, then,  was  not  always  beauty,  but  a 
searching  after  it.  The  instinct  that  is 
at  first  satisfied  with  mere  repetition  will 
soon  reach  out  after  higher  things.  The 
caprice  that  vents  itself  in  vanity  will 
find  its  satisfaction  in  simplicity  and  re- 
pose. The  principle  of  continuity  which 
is  fundamental  in  art  is  an  instinct  in  the 
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child  who  manifests  it  in  many  ways. 
He  loves  the  repetition  of  sound  made 
by  running  a  stick  along  a  picket  fence 
or  his  fingers  along  the  keys  of  a  piano  ; 
he  likes  **This  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built,*'  and  all  the  old  rhymes  that  re- 
peat themselves  ;  he  wants  to  know  what 
he  did  when  he  was  a  baby ;  what 
his  mother  did  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  and  her  mother  before  her  ;  he  likes 
to  connect  things  and  events  into  a 
rounded  whole,  and  thus  his  reasoning 
power  develops. 

Everything  in  the  Kindergarten  is  cal- 
culated to  help  this  instinct,  story,  song 
and  verse  and  with  his  paper  circles 
squares  and  triangles  he  unconsciously 
tells  in  repetition  stories  in  ornament 
ages  old. 

The  forms  themselves  have  their  limi- 
tations, but  in  his  arrangements  he  is 
led  to  see  there  is  a  choice  and  finds  the 
order,  symmetry  and  flow  of  line  that 
pleased  the  instinct  of  the  child  races 
long  ago.  For  the  child  in  a  manner 
repeats  the  experiences  of  the  race,  but 
covers  the  ground  they  passed  over  in 
an  immeasurably  shorter  time.  The  se- 
lection he  makes  in  his  patterns  is  grad- 
ual ;  he  feels  himself  free  yet  is  finding 
the  limits  of  beauty.  The  limits  set  by 
the  laws  of  ornament  should  not  be  a 
hindrance  to  invention  but  rather  a  help, 
reserving  his  strength  and  time  for  the 
beautiful  rather  than  the  ugly.  The 
form  and  space  once  chosen,  the  laws 
governing  their  arrangement  are  the 
same  as  in  any  means  of  thought  ex- 
pression 

The  forms  of  the  Kindergarten  are 
types  and  the  solids  used  in  play  are  to 
be  the  basis  for  his  clay  work.  He  must 
be  able  to  make  these  forms  well,  be 
familiar  with  them,  and  know  how  to 
handle  clay,  before  he  can  really  translate 


form.     The  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  are 
universal  as  well  as  particular  forms ;  he 
has  found  in  his  play  that  they  have  uni- 
versal characteristics,  and  are  adapted  to 
represent  every  object  under  the  sun.  The 
knowledge  thus  gained  is  very  different 
from   the   facts  of   form    discovered   in 
merely  handling  and  placing  them   in 
different  positions,    or  even   in  finding 
objects  based  upon  them  ;  he  has  learned 
in  the  necessities  of  play  that  the  sphere 
will  represent  all  moving  objects  and  is 
not  adapted  for  standing  still ;  the  cube's 
most  satisfactory  characteristic  is  its  sta- 
bility and  power  of  support,  consequently 
while  finding  the   type  underlying  the 
object,  which  he  does  unconsciously  at 
first,    he   also  knows    instinctively   the 
utility  side,  what  it  is  best  adapted  for, 
as  well  as  abstracting  the  salient  charac- 
teristic.     However     great     the    child's 
power  to  make  form  it  is  not  art  unless 
beauty  and  suggestion  of  thought  are 
there.     Here  judicious  selection  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  of  objects  that  bring 
beauty  home  to  him,  becomes  important. 
At  the  same  time  he  may  want  to  make 
things  that  are  not  beautiful ;    by  con- 
stant  selection    however,    this    will    be 
changed  and  his  taste  for  the  best  culti- 
vated.    The  praise  of  certain  forms  by 
the  older  comrade  unconsciously  molds 
him  too.     The  child  must  feel  free  to 
reproduce  what  he  sees,  he  must  have 
the  technical  skill,  he  must  be  able  to 
find   the   basic  form  of  the  object,  but 
added  to  this  he  must  have  the  power  to 
read  the  symbol,  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  not,  and  to 
put  with  suggestive  touch  the  life  into 
the  clay.     We  find  some  children  have 
the  quick  feeling  for  the  type  underlying 
the  object  and   often    catch    the  story 
in  the  form  much   quicker    than    our- 
selves and  reproduce  it,  but  not  always; 
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while  others  see  nothing  unless  they  are 
led  to  it. 

We  must  in  play  arouse  their  interest 
and  feeling,  lead  them  to  see  the  first 
essential  feature  of  the  form,  and  then 
the  next,  guiding  their  steps,  praising 
their  eflforts,  leading  them  to  see  the 
thing  expressed  and  then  stop  work  at 
that  point  where  more  finish  would  de- 
stroy what  has  been  done.  A  clay  lamb 
made  by  a  child  four  years  old  will  illus- 
trate this.  The  type  form  underlying  it 
was  evidently  seen  clearly  by  the  boy  for 
the  body  of  the  lamb,  the  legs  and  tail 
"were  undeniably  cylinders  ;  the  work  was 
crude,  the  form  clumsy,  but  the  weak 
hanging  of  the  limbs,  the  pathetic  droop 
of  the  head,  with  its  rounded  forehead, 
the  lamb-like  attitudes  generally  were 
true  to  the  life  and  showed  that  by  some 
means  this  child  felt  what  he  saw.  In 
the  Kindergarten  we  have  always  given 
the  type  but  in  our  lessons  on  objects, 
they  were  apt  to  be  mere  imitation  or 
finished  too  realistically. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  finish,  one 
that  kills  the  life  of  the  form  and  the 
other  that  adds  strength  to  the  beauty 
already  there.  This  latter  comes  slowly 
and  is  not  to  be  desired  before  the  inter- 
pretation of  thought  is  gained.  It  seems 
as  if  every  Kindergartner  ought  practi- 
cally to  be  an  idealist,  and  yet  the  criti- 
cism given  to  our  clay  work  is,  that  it 
tends  toward  realism.  This  is  where  the 
details  and  finish  predominate,  there  is  a 
self-assertion  and  lack  of  simplicity  that 
carries  us  away  from  the  essential  and  the 
meaning  is  lost  in  what  should  have 
been  subordinate. 

The  great  lesson  for  us  to  learn  is  sim. 
plicity.  Somebody  says  that  only  the 
most  profound  can  be  truly  simple.  The 
long  process  of  carefully  drawing  out 
and     making    definite    all    the    happy 


thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  children  is 
what  we  call  child  culture  and  has  an 
artistic  element  of  its  own.  A  cultivated 
imagination  that  soars  and  yet  can  be 
brought  back  to  earth,  and  embodied  in 
form  is  the  creative  instinct,  the  basis 
of  art. 

Froebel  intended  his  material  to  be 
crude,  so  the  child  might  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  impress  of  his  work 
upon  it.  Also  as  typical  centers  around 
which  cluster  the  occupations  of  the 
great  world  of  utility  and  art.  It  was 
meant  to  cover  all  the  needs  of  the 
child's  instincts  up  to  a  certain  age,  if  it 
has  failed  from  the  aesthete  side  it  may 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  material.  He 
also  intended  it  to  be  definite.  One  of 
the  values  of  the  Kindergarten  is,  that  it 
establishes  clear,  definite  standards  of 
form,  color,  numbers,  size,  proportion, 
etc.,  to  give  centers  to  reason  from, 
and  around  which  to  cluster  the  child's 
accumulation  of  facts.  This  definite 
limit  of  our  material  seems  hopeless  to 
the  art  educator  whose  ideas  of  the  beau- 
tiful are  emdodied  in  the  indefinite,  the 
intangible,  the  subtle,  and  the  illimita- 
ble, but  this  must  not  discourage  them, 
the  race  learned  the  fact  before  the  ele- 
ments of  beauty  appeared  ;  classic  came 
before  Gothic  architecture;  and  some- 
thing quite  simple  before  that.  Only 
wait,  we  will  grow  and  attain  unto  the 
illimitable  which  is  the  blossom  of  Time. 

We  still  hear  criticism  of  Froebel*  s 
drawing,  we  know  now  he  did  not  intend 
it  for  Kindergarten  children  so  much  as 
for  the  older  ones  and  for  the  training  of 
his  teachers  in  logical  thought.  Here 
again  is  definite  limited  work  greatly 
condemned  on  account  of  drawing  on 
printed  lines  of  the  paper. 

Although  this  now  is  but  little  used, 
to  some  extent  checked  blackboards  and 
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paper  are  chiefly  to  reproduce  forms 
made  with  sticks  of  different  lengths. 
Little  children  sometimes  will  not  take  a 
step  unless  they  are  limited  in  some  way, 
finding  this  way  that  they  can  make 
what  they  see,  they  gain  courage  and 
are  soon  ready  for  exercises  that  give 
more  freedom,  and  the  limits  can  then  be 
taken  away.  Again  some  children's 
imaginations  help  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  work  7ve  see  no  value  in.  Spread 
out  plans  of  houses  and  places  that  have 
no  limit  to  them,  here  the  checked  board 
is  useful  for  giving  definite  measurements 
and  making  the  child  tell  an  honest  story. 
Drawing  on  tlie  board  with  great  circles 
and  long  lines  will  very  soon  develop 
freedom. 

What  shall  be  said  for  the  much 
abused,  much  lauded  and  over-estimated 
paper  cutting  ?  It  does  not  admit  of  the 
laws  governing  good  ornament.  The 
forms  are  principally  rectangular,  and 
give  but  little  balance  of  straight  and 
curved  line.  The  relation  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole  are  not  good,  as  all  the  pieces 
must  be  used,  and  many  of  them  are 
quite  undesirable.  To  repeat  these 
around  a  center,  as  a  rosette,  and  expect 
the  result  to  have  aesthetic  value  to  the 
child  is  in  most  cases  impossible,  and  the 
lack  of  strength  and  repose  is  evident. 
That  the  child  should  have  a  logical 
sequence  of  paper  cutting  seems  wise, 
that  it  should  enable  him  to  do  inventive 
work  and  in  someway  use  all  the  pieces  is 
necessary  ;  but  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  getting  a  result  that  will  bring  clear, 
legible,  simple  things  to  the  child  we  all 
hope  and  look  forward  to. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the 
Kindergarten  comes  through  our  color 
work.  The  newpapers  that  have  come 
to  us,  as  well  as  better  methods  with  the 


children,  makes  clear  and  simple  what 
has  been  up  to  this  time  indefinite  and 
complicated.  To  cultivate  a  feeling  for 
color  and  an  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful, 
is  now  our  object.  Where  before  we 
used  contrasts  we  now  have  self-tones. 
That  a  clear,  soft  and  lovely  red  is  more 
educational  than  a  crude  and  glaring 
color,  is  a  relief.  The  color  theories 
may  all  change  again,  but  we  are  sure 
that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

If  art  is  to  be  a  part  of  general  educa- 
tion its  beginning  is  with  us,  and  it  is 
wisdom  not  to  ignore  it.  We  can  not 
go  amiss  in  making  our  environments 
such  that  harmony  of  color,  of  music,  of 
dress  and  conduct  will  be  felt.  We  can 
live  close  to  our  ideal  and  delight  in  life, 
and  we  can  give  the  child  the  love  for 
the  absolutely  beautiful,  as  far  as  we 
know  it. 

The  inheritance  of  centuries  belongs 
to  the  child  of  to-day  in  art  and  litera- 
ture, but  it  means  nothing  to  him  unless 
satisfying  some  inner  need  ;  he  must 
also  make  it  his  own  as  the  race  has 
done  by  work  or  it  is  not  his. 

With  us  lies  the  power  to  give  the  im- 
pulse to  the  whole  man  !  to  give  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  beauty  holds, 
**  the  repose  which  results  when  the  eye 
intellect  and  affections  are  satisfied  !" 

God  has  spoken  to  man  through  sym- 
bols. In  nature  there  is  many  a  volume 
still  unopened.  Science  and  art  are  both 
seeking  to  open  and  read  the  one  the  law 
the  other  the  love  of  the  Creator.  Sci- 
ence tries  to  make  the  so  called  facts 
speak.  Art  tries  to  grasp  the  indefinable 
beauty  and  re-tell  it  to  the  world.  In  each 
is  a  language  that  we  are  to  lead  the  little 
child  to  understand,  and  when  he  has 
done  so,  he  will  find  that  both  are  one. 
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TYPICAL    KINDERGARTEN    LESSONS. 


**YouR  Heavenly  Father  Feedeth 

SYNOPSIS    FOR    THREE    MONTHS*  WORK. 

September : — 

1.  Animals  which  provide  their  own 
food,  day  by  day,  with  no  thought  for  the 
future. 

2.  Animals  which  hibernate  when 
their  food  is  gone. 

3.  Animals  which  migrate  when  their 
food  is  gone. 

October: — 

4.  Animals  which  provide  for  their 
future. 

5.  Animals  which  are  provided  for  by 
man's  forethought. 

November: — 

6.  Provision  for  mankind, 
(a)  Food. 

{b)  Clothing. 
{c)  Fuel. 


*  *  Your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them, ' ' 

Amimals  selected  to  develop  this 
thought:  Under  (i)  grasshoppers,  (2) 
caterpillars,  snails,  ants,  (3)  swallows, 
robins,  fish,  (4)  squirrels,  bees,  (5)  ducks, 
chickens,  sheep,  cows,  horses. 

*  *  He  caret h  for  you, ' ' 

6.  Mankind  :  —  The  secondary  points 
through  which  the  thought  of  Provi- 
dence may  be  developed. 

Homes  : — {a)  Those  animals  which 
make  their  own.  {b)  Those  for  whom 
man  provides  homes. 

Food:— (a)  Those  which  get  their 
own  food,  {b)  Those  for  whom  man 
provides  food,  {c)  Fall  the  especial 
time  to  prepare  for  winter's  sustenance. 

Covering  : — The  variations  in  cover- 
ing according  to  the  conditions  to  be  met. 

Locomotion  : — (a)  Those  which  hop. 


Them.''— *•  He  Careth  for  You." 

(b)  Those  which  crawl,  {c)  Those 
which  walk,  {d)  Those  which  swim. 
{e)  Those  which  fly. 

Voice: — {a)  Those  which  sing,  {b) 
Those  which  cackle,  {c)  Those  which 
low.  id)  Those  which  bleat,  {e)  Those 
which  neigh. 

After  a  cheery  *  *  good-morning  ' '  to 
each  other,  the  children  who  had  a  good 
breakfast  are  asked  to  raise  their  hands. 
The  eager  little  ones  tell  what  they  had 
for  breakfast.  *'  Yes,  we  all  had  a  good 
breakfast,  did  n't  we  ?  and  I  expect  we 
shall  have  a  good  dinner.  Where  will 
mother  get  the  potatoes  and  flour  and 
meat  for  your  dinner,  to-day?"  **At. 
the  grocery,"  '*at  the  market,"  are  the 
replies.  Then  those  who  have  been  to 
the  market  with  or  for  their  mothers,  tell 
the  others  about  the  eggs,  potatoes,  etc. , 
that  they  saw  there,  and  how  their 
mothers  bought  the  things  for  the  chil- 
dren's dinner  and  brought  them  home. 

**  I  know  some  very  queer  little  peo- 
ple who  have  to  go  to  market  for  them- 
selves when  they  want  dinner,  but  their 
market  is  not  like  ours.  In  this  box  I 
have  one  of  these  little  people  with  some 
of  his  marketing."  All  look  at  the 
grasshopper,  some  recognizing  it  at  once. 
Then  we  talk  about  what  it  eats  and 
where  its  market  is. 

**  Do  they  walk  to  market  just  as  we 
do  ?  Who  can  show  us  how  they  go  to 
market?"  After  several  have  tried  to 
show  the  hopping  of  the  grasshopper,  we 
decide  which  is  the  best  imitation. 

At  the  table  the  children  use  sticks  to 
represent  grass  of  difierent  lengths,  call- 
ing them  the  grasshopper's  market.  The 
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same  thing  is  represented  by  sewing,  in 
g^een,  vertical  lines  of  different  lengths. 

'  *  I  have  some  other  little  people  whose 
market  is  up  so  high,  that  they  have  to 
crawl  a  great  while  before  they  get  to  it. 
They  do  not  wait  to  have  their  market- 
ing cooked,  but  go  right  to  eating. 
Here  they  are.  Who  knows  their  name  ? 
Yes,  caterpillar,  he  has  a  long  name. 
Do  you  know  where  he  goes  to  market  ?  " 
Robbie  says  he  has  seen  them  up  in 
trees.  **  Have  you  ever  seen  what  they 
eat?*'  '*!  have  seen  them  eating 
leaves,*'  says  Undine.  *'I  have  some 
leaves  which  I  am  going  to  put  in  the 
glass  with  them,  and  we  will  see  if  that 
is  what  they  eat.  To-morrow  morning, 
if  you  wish,  you  may  go  to  market  for 
them  and  bring  them  some  leaves.  We 
will  keep  them  in  this  glass,  that  we 
may  watch  every  day  and  see  what  they 
will  do.  "One  of  them  is  a  very  fat 
fellow  isn't  he?  The  other  one  looks 
as  if  he  had  not  eaten  so  much  as  the 
fat  one." 

We  gradually  collect  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  caterpillars  and  find  where 
each  goes  to  market — some  to  tomato 
vines,  some  to  cabbage  plants,  some  to 
maple  trees,  etc.  The  children  are  encour- 
aged to  discover  this  for  themselves. 
They  find  some  of  the  caterpillars  on  the 
streets,  and  bring  them  in  on  twigs  and 
leaves.  Those  who  live  near  a  weed 
patch,  though  small,  find  caterpillars  on 
the  leaves.  They  bring  food  for  them 
every  morning,  the  very  youngest  chil- 
dren taking  great  delight  in  doing  this. 
It  is  part  of  our  morning  work  to  give 
the  caterpillars  their  fresh  leaves. 

*'0h,  see  how  hungry  Mr.  Green 
Caterpillar  is  this  morning,"  says  George. 
'*And  so  is  Mr.  Fuzzycoat,"  says  little 
Katie. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  mamma  say  she 


must  hurry  to  market  before  it  closes  ? 
Yes,  if  she  is  not  there  in  time,  she  can 
not  get  anything.  Do  you  know  that 
these  little  caterpillars  will  have  to 
hurry  and  eat,  for  their  markets  are 
beginning  to  close  now.  Who  knows 
wjiat  I  mean  by  their  market's  closing?  " 

**  Why  you  mean  that  winter  is  com- 
ing and  all  the  leaves  are  going  away, 
don't  you?  "  says  Robbie. 

**Yes,  and  what  will  the  caterpillars 
do  then?"  Undine  looks  out  the 
window  and  says,  '*  Their  market- 
houses  are  beginning  to  close  now." 
'*What  do  we  do  when  our  market- 
houses  are  closed  at  night?"  Charlie 
says,  '*  We  do  not  need  to  eat  then,  be- 
cause we  have  had  our  supper  and  are 
sound  asleep."  **  Perhaps  the  cater- 
pillar does  the  same  thing  when  its 
market  closes." 

'*IvOok  at  our  big  fat  caterpillar,  it 
seems  to  be  doing  something  very  queer 
this  morning.  It  is  not  eating  any  more, 
but  is  working  away  as  hard  as  it  can." 
We  all  look  very  carefully  at  the  little 
worker  as  it  has  begun  to  spin  its  cocoon. 
Mamie  thinks  it  is  making  a  web  like 
the  spiders.  We  decide  to  wait  and  see 
exactly  what  it  is  going  to  do.  In  the 
meantime  the  older  children  are  led  to 
observe  the  motion  of  the  caterpillar  at 
work.  They  notice  that  it  takes  one 
pair  of  feet  to  direct  and  place  the  thread 
that  comes  from  its  mouth,  moving  its 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  try  to  show 
with  their  hands  and  heads,  how  it 
works. 

Several  times  during  the  day,  we  look 
at  what  the  caterpillar  has  done,  and 
when  the  cocoon  begins  to  assume  its 
shape,  it  is  dimly  seen  working  inside  ; 
they  wonder  greatly  what  it  can  be  doing 
and  how  it  is  to  get  out  again.  John 
thinks  the  cocoon  must  be  its  house. 
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We  look  carefully,  and  find  one  little 
opening  or  door,  which  seems  to  be  shut 
quite  tight. 

'*  When  we  have  to  shut  all  the  doors 
and  windows,  what  time  is  it,  and  what 
are  we  doing  ?  * '  *  *  It  is  night  time,  and 
we  are  all  asleep.'*  *' Well,  this  little 
caterpillar  is  going  to  sleep  all  through 
the  long  winter  in  this  little  house,  just 
as  we  sleep  all  night  snug  and  warm  in 
our  houses.  That  is  the  way  our  Heav- 
enly Father  has  taught  the  caterpillar  to 
take  care  of  itself  during  the  cold  when 
there  are  no  green  leaves  to  eat.  You 
see  this  fat  caterpillar,  before  it  spun  its 
warm  house,  ate  and  ate  a  great  deal. 
So  it  does  not  need  to  eat  during  the 
winter.  Do  you  think  it  will  come  out 
of  its  house  at  any  time  while  the  trees 
are  bare?*'  The  children  conclude  it 
will  not  come  out  till  Spring  comes  and 
brings  the  flowers  and  leaves. 

But  do  you  know  this  caterpillar  will 
be  very  diflferent  when  it  comes  out  next 
Spring.  It  will  have  two  large,  beauti- 
ful wings,  and  will  fly  instead  of  crawl- 
ing. Here  is  a  picture  of  a  caterpillar, 
its  cocoon,  and  the  caterpillar  grown  to 
be  a  moth.  While  it  is  sound  asleep  in 
its  nice  warm  house,  its  beautiful  wings 
grow.  And  now  I  have  a  story  of  a 
caterpillar  to  tell  you  : 

*  *  Fuzzy  little  caterpillar 

Crawling,  crawling  on  the  ground, 
Fuzzy  little  caterpillar 

Nowhere,  nowhere  to  be  found 
Though  we've  looked,  and  looked,  and 
hunted. 
Every  where  around. 

* '  When  the  little  caterpillar 

Found  his  furry  coat  too  tight. 
Then  a  snug  cocoon  he  made  him, 
Spun  of  silk  so  soft  and  light, 


Rolled  himself  away  within  it. 
Slept  there  day  and  night. 

*'  See  how  this  cocoon  is  stirring 
Soon  a  little  head  we  spy, 
What !  is  this  our  caterpillar 

Spreading  gorgeous  wings  to  dr>'  ? 
Soon  the  bright  and  happj^  creature 

Flutters  gaily  by." 
(No.  7,  ''Nursery  and  Finger  Plays,'' 
by  Emilie  Poulsson. ) 

The  children  suggest  the  movements 
similar  to  those  given  in  the  book. 

The  younger  children  have  the  sticks 
laid  for  the  different  sizes  of  caterpillars. 

They  are  led  to  direc- 

■^=='  j:    .      tiou  as  the  caterpillars 

'  crawl  over  toward  this 

^=====^   leaf  or   toward   that. 

(Figs.  I  and  2.) 

The  older  children  make  the  different 
kinds  of  leaves  which  the  caterpillars 
eat,— morning-glory,  sunflower,  maple, 
etc.,  using  the  tablets.  They  fold,  cut, 
from  paper  also  cut  and  paint  free  hand 
the  different  leaves. 


On  the  circle  we  try  diffierent  ways  of 
crawling  like  a  caterpillar,  as  he  goes  to 
market.  Charlie  stoops  down  as  low  as 
he  can,  walks  on  his  feet,  and  puts  his 
hands  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him, 
as  though  they  too  were  feet.  All  are 
delighted  with  this  movement,  and  we 
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accept  it  as  the  most  like  the  caterpillar. 
Then  he  shows  how  the  caterpillar  spins, 
moving  his  hand  from  right  to  left,  as 
we  did  before.  Some  represent  flowers, 
and  others  trees,  a  number  of  others  are 
caterpillars  crawling  around.  Music  is 
played  on  the  piano  that  suggests  the 
Fall  wind,  and  the  children  on  the  ring 
make  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  the 
wind.  The  flowers  begin  to  go  to  sleep, 
the  little  folks  move  their  outstretched 
arms  down  and  up,  as  the  leaves  are 
blown  down  in  the  autumn  winds.  At 
this  the  caterpillars  know  their  food  will 
soon  be  gone,  so  they  begin  to  spin  their 
cocoons,  while  we  sing  : — 

Spin,  spin,  spin, 

The  thread  goes  out  and  in. 

Spin  your  cradle  snug  and  warm, 

Safe  through  many  a  winter-storm. 

Spin,  spin,  spin, 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep. 

The  music  used  for  thi3  is  No.  103  in 
Mrs.  Hailmann's  song  book. 

As  this  last  line  is  sung,  the  children 
tuck  their  heads  down,  and  fold  them- 
selves up  as  creeping  caterpillars.  In  a 
few  moments,  the  music  indicates  the 
return  of  Spring,  the  flowers  begin  to 
come  out,  the  trees  send  out  their  leaves, 
and  then  the  moths  come  out  of  their 
cocoons.  The  children  do  this  by  mov- 
ing their  arms  rhythmically  like  wings 
over  their  heads.  The  movement  is  very 
slight  at  first,  but  it  grows  as  they 
slowly  rise  to  their  feet.  Then  to  suit- 
able music  they  fly  around  among  the 
flowers  and  trees.  This  play  grows  from 
day  to  day,  as  the  children  grasp  the 
thought. 

After  playing  this  game  for  some  time, 
we  introduce  its  motions  into  our  march 
so  that  all  may  be  benefited  by  each 
motion. 


A  snail  is  brought  in  and  shown  to  the 
children.     As  they  do  not  know  where  it 
goes  to  market,  we  place  near  it  several 
kinds  of  leaves,    among    them    let'tuce 
leaves.     We  watch  to  see  what  it  will 
eat.  After  a  while,  to  their  great  delight 
it  comes  out  of  its  shell  and  crawls  on 
the  lettuce,     "Why   do  you  suppose  it 
carries  that  shell  around  on  its  back  ?  " 
**  It  must  be  its    little    house,*'  replies 
Charlie,  **  because  it  came  out  of  it  just 
now.*'     The  children  examine  another 
shell,  and  find  the  door,  as  they  call  it. 
**  What  do  you  suppose  this  little  fel- 
low does  after  the  lettuce  and  all   the 
other  things  he  likes  to  eat  are  gone  ?  '  * 
**  Maybe  it  goes  to  sleep  too,  till  the  let- 
tuce comes  agailn,*'  says  John.     **That 
is  exactly  what  it  does.     After  its  food 
is  all  gone,  it  crawls  into  its  little  shell 
house,    shuts  its  door  tight,  and  then 
seals  it  up  so  the  cold  can  not  get  in. 
Nothing  else  can  get  to  him  either.  And 
there  he  sleeps  safe  and  cozy  till  warm 
weather  comes  again,  and  there  is  plenty 
for  him  to  eat. 

At  the  younger  tables  they  model  the 
shell  of  the  snail  while  the  older  ones 
take  rings  and  make  the  snail  shell  with 
a  stick  below  for  the  snail.  They  make 
another  shell  without  the  snail  for  the 
house,  closed  in  winter. 

On  the  circle,  we  take  hands  making  a 
long  line,  and  then  wind  ourselves  around 
one  child  at  the  end  like  a  snail  in  its 
shell,  singing  : 

The  snail  sleeps  warm  in  his  hard,  round 
house, 
Inside  where  none  can  see. 
He  has  but  a  single  room  in  his  house, 

But  'tis  large  as  it  needs  to  be. 
The  snail  in  this  snug  warm  house  doth 
sleep 
Till  Winter  days  are  past, 
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He  sleeps  till  all  the  earth  awakes, 
And  Spring  comes  back  at  last. 

(This  is  an  adaption  from  No.  76,  of 
Mrs.  Hailmann*s  book.) 

An  ant-hill  having  been  put  into  a 
shallow  pan,  all  come  up  around  it  and 
watch  the  ants.  Some  have  seen  the 
ant-hills  between  the  bricks  of  the  pave- 
ment. "Do  they  find  their  homes,  or 
do  they  make  them?'*  Undine  says, 
**  They  must  dig  the  hole  themselves." 
•*Yes,  I  think  they  do  too.  What  do 
you  think  makes  the  sand  kill  all  around 
the  hole  ?  Did  you  ever  see  men  digging 
boles  for  fence  posts  ?  What  do  tb©y  do 
with  the  earth  as  they  dig  ?  **  **  Why, 
they  throw  it  up  around  the  holes,'* 
Mamie  says.  "Then  what  do  the  ants 
do  with  the  sand  they  dig  up  ?  *  *  '  *  They 
must  throw  it  up  around  the  hole  too,** 
says  Robbie.  '*  I  wonder  what  they  get 
to  eat  at  market  ?  *'  "I  know  one  thing 
they  love  to  eat,**  says  Lulie,  "sugar, — 
because  I  have  seen  them  in  my  mam- 
ma's sugar."  "  Yes,  indeed,  so  have  I, 
and  we  had  a  hard  time  making  them 
know  they  must  go  somewhere  else  for 
sweet  things.  I  know  where  they  could 
find  something  sweet  that  grows  out-of- 
doors.  Some  other  busy  little  people 
love  this  same  sweet  marketing."  "  It 
must  be  honey,'*  says  Undine.  "Yes,  it 
is  honey,  or  nectar  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  and  although  these  little  ants  like 
it  so  much,  they  have  a  hard  time  to  get 
it.  Some  iowers  grow  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  hard  for  the  ants  to  get  to  the 
nectar;  although  it  is  so  much  work,  they 
do  get  it  sometimes. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  ants  carrying  bread 
crumbs  home  ?  Who  would  like  to  bring 
some  sugar  and  bread  crumbs  to-morrow, 
so  we  may  see  if  they  really  do  like 
them?"     Many  hands  go  up,  and  one 


is  chosen   to  bring  sugar,  and  another 
crumbs. 

"These  little  people  must  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  winter  when  the  ground 
is  all  covered  with  snow,  as  they  can  not 
find  anything  to  eat.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose they  do  when  that  time  comes?" 
"Do  they  go  to  sleep,  too,*'  asks  Paul. 
"Yes  they  go  down  into  their  homes 
and  sleep  during  all  the  cold  weather. 
When  there  is  plenty  to  eat  again  they 
wake  up  and  come  out.  So  our  Father 
takes  care  of  them  and  feeds  them,  too. 

The  children  go  the  sand-tables  and 
make  the  ant-hills.  Others  make  a  pict- 
ure of  the  ant-hills,  first  with  the  ants 
running  in  and  out,  as  in  Summer,  then 
with  the  snow  coming  down  and  the  ants 
asleep  inside  as  in  Winter.  The  picture 
of  the  hill  is  made  by  folding  a  circle  in 
half  and  in  quarters.  The  outer  end  of 
the  quarter  crease,  which  has  been  un- 
folded, is  folded  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  crease  for  the  half.  The  circle  is 
then  cut  around  the  circumference  which 
has  beeli  folded  down.     This  gives  two 
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ellipses  which   are  folded   and  notched 
like  Fig.  3. 

A  picture  of  a  flight  or  swallows  is 
shown,  at  the  same  time  with  pictures  of 
other  birds  flying,  that  they  may  get  the 
characteristics  of  the  swallow  by  con- 
trast. They  notice  the  long  wings  and 
the  position  of  the  swallows  as  they  fly. 
They  then  try  to  fly  as  they  think  the 
picture  indicates,  with  long,  sweeping 
movements  of  the  arms  and  tipping  posi- 
tion of  the  body.  "  These  swallows  are 
flying  far,    far    away.     Do    you    know 
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where?'*  Undine's  face  lights  up:  **  I 
know,  my  papa  told  me  when  it  is  cold 
here,  they  fly  way  down  South  where  it  is 
always  warm.*'  **Yes,  when  the  North 
wind  blows  so  cold  here  that  we  have  to 
put  on  our  Winter  cloaks,  they  fly  to  the 
warm,  sunny  South.  But  why  do  they 
leave  here  when  it  grows  cold?'* 

At  first  the  little  faces  look  puzzled. 
*  *  Why  did  the  caterpillar  and  the  ant  go  to 
sleep?"  ** Because  their  market  houses 
are  closed.  *  *  * '  Then  why  do  the  swallows 
leave  us  when  Winter  comes?"  **  It 
must  be,"  says  Mamie  thoughtfully. 
'*  that  he  can  not  find  what  he  wants  to 
eat  here,  so  he  flies  to  some  place  where 
he  knows  he  can  find  it."  ''When  it 
gets  warm  again  here  what  do  you  think 
the  swallows  will  do?"  *' Maybe  they 
will  fly  back  to  us,  because  then  they 
can  find  something  to  eat  here,"  says 
Robbie.  **That  is  the  way  they  do. 
So  you  see  your  Heavenly  Father  feeds 
them,  too.  for  He  always  teaches  them 
where  to  go  to  find  plenty  to  eat." 

On  the  circle  we  have  swallows  flying. 


The  children  imitate  the  sound  of  the 
wind  as  before,  with  the  piano.  Then 
the  swallows  know  their  food  will  soon 
be  gone,  and  they  fly  to  the  warm  South: 

**The  North  wind  doth  blow, 
And  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  the  swallows  then  ? 
Oh,  do  you  not  know  ? 
They've  gone  long  ago 
To  a  country  much  warmer  than  ours. 
Poor  things !" 

There  are  some  changes  in  the  words. 
Another  day  we  have  the  snowfall  after 
the  flight  of  the  swallows.  Then  the 
music  indicates  the  return  of  Spring,  and 
all  the  swallows  come  flying  back  again. 

We  have  a  swallow's  nest  which  the 

children   model.     With   the   Fifth   Gift 

they  make  a  house  with  projecting  eaves 

where  some  kinds    of   swallows    build 

their  nests.     The  younger  children  use 

First  Gift  balls  *for  swallows,  giving  the 

dipping  motion.  Patty  S.  Hill, 

Mary  D.  Hill. 
Louisville^  Ky, 


SEED    CRADLES. 


Ro(5k-a-bye,  cradle,  you're  hung   up  so 
high. 
Why  do  you  live 

So  close  to  the  sky  ? 
Do  the  soft  breezes  blow 
Your  sweet  lullaby. 
As  you  swing  and  sway  in  the  branches 
so  high  ? 

The  cradle's  a  nut  shell ;  its  all  lined >vith 
silk 
And  tucked  in  so  closely 

Is  a  seed-full  of  milk. 
That  rocks  and  rocks 
Until  ready  to  fall — 
Down  comes  cradle  and  seedling  and  all. 


But  not  until  Spring  will  the  seedling 
peep  out. 
For  winter's  so  cold 

He  can't  help  it  to  sprout. 
So  snug  and  so  warm 

Till  Spring  winds  blow  about 
It  dreams  of  how  some  day  t'will  grow 
tall  and  stout. 

Rock-a-bye,  cradle,  up  in  the  tree  top 
When  the  wind  blows 

How  softly  you  rock. 
When  the  bough  bends 

In  the  green  moss  you  drop. 
Leaving  your  high  nest  up  in  the  tree- 
top  !  A.  H. 
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SEEDLINGS    ON    THE    WING. 


**  Come  little  thistle  seed,**  whispered 
the  wind  one  day.  **You  can't  lie  so 
closely  in  your  mother's  lap  always.  I 
vrant  some  one  to  play  with ;  come 
with  me." 

The  seedling  spread  its  wings  a  little 
and  listened  as  the  soft  wind  spoke.  It 
wanted  to  go  very  much,  but  said  to  the 
wind,  **  I  do  not  like  to  leave  my  brothers 
and  sisters.** 

**  They  will  all  go  some  day  and  leave 
you,  you  had  better  come  now,  while  the 
weather  is  beautiful  and  1*11  not  always 
be  as  gentle  and  warm  a  playfellow  as  I 
am  to-day.** 

Slowly  the  seed  slipped  out  of  its  nest 
to  leave  the  dear  home  where  it  had 
grown  from  a  tiny  spike  of  purple  to  a 
full  winged,  ripened  seed. 

**Come  away  !  come  away  !  **  called 
the  impatient  breeze  as  the  seed  lovingly 
lingered  with  its  sisters  and  brothers,  for 
its  wings  were  caught  among  their  wings 
and  it  was  hard  to  get  away. 

Out  into  the  bright  sunlight  it  sailed 
at  last,  carried  by  the  soft  wind.  How 
light-hearted  and  happy  it  was  !  Over 
the  low  bushes  and  under  the  high 
branches  it  floated,  skimming  along  so 
merrily.  All  at  once  they  heard  some 
one  calling,  **Take  me  with  you,  take 
me  with  you,  gentle  breeze!"  And  a 
poor  little  dandelion  seed  which  had 
been  lodged  in  a  hazel  bush  since  early 
summer  flew  toward  the  thistle.  Its 
wings  were  all  blown  and  soiled  so  that 
it  could  hardly  fly.  The  thistle  tenderly 
put  its  fluffy  white  arms  about  it  to  help 
it  along  and  then  the  dandelion  told  its 
story  to  its  comrade  and  the  kind  breeze 
listened,  too,  as  it  carried  them  both 
along. 


**  I  did  not  leave  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters until  we  had  journeyed  together  for 
a  long  time.  But  the  rain  came  down 
and  dampened  our  wings  and  we  could 
not  fly.  Instead  of  falling  to  the  ground 
where  I  might  have  been  so  warm  and 
comfortable,  I  happened  to  catch  on  to 
the  hazel  bush  where  you  found  me,  and 
there  I  have  been  all  this  beautiful  sum- 
mer and  no  one  stopped  to  help  me  off* 
until  you  came  past.** 

The  breeze  comforted  it  by  whispering 
that  it  could  not  grow  until  Spring  even 
if  it  did  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
gentle  thistle  put  its  wings  even  more 
closely  about  the  little  dandelion  and 
promised  to  help  it  so  long  as  its  own 
wings  held  out. 

**  Shall  I  bring  you  some  more 
jfriends  ?  '*  asked  the  breeze.  **  See,  yon- 
der are  little  Miss  Cottonwood  and  her 
cousin  Milkweed  !  They  are  such  pleas- 
ant company  and  we  will  all  enjoy  a 
merry  party.** 

So  off"  skipped  the  wind,  while  the 
dandelion  and  thistle  rested  a  moment  on 
the  tip  of  a  grass  blade. 

Mr.  Breeze  hurried  back,  and  all  puff"- 
ing  and  out  of  breath  he  introduced  the 
newcomers  to  his  old  playfellows.  They 
all  locked  their  soft  wings  about  each 
other  and  the  friendly  breeze  puffied  a 
little  harder  that  he  might  carry  them 
all  on  together.  He  was  so  happy  and 
frolicsome  and  delighted  over  his  merry 
company  that  he  skipped  about  every- 
where and  did  not  watch  closely 
where  he  was  carrying  them ;  and  the 
happy  seeds  were  so  joyous  and  glad, 
they  little  cared  where  they  went. 

Suddenly,  they  touched  a  beautiful, 
soft  white  body  that  flew  along  so  swiftly 
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and  pushed  them  ahead  so  hard  that 
they  all  lost  their  breath  and  were  quite 
startled.  The  breeze  could  hardly  keep 
up  with  them,  but  he  made  them  happy 
again  by  telling  them  that  it  was  only 
the  breast  of  a  white  dove  they  had 
blown  against  and  soon  they  would  be 
free. 

The  bird  flew  on  and  on  toward  the 
sun,  and  just  as  she  was  descending  into 
an  oak  tree,  the  seeds  slipped  away  from 
her  breast  and  fell  to  the  ground.  They 
were  very  much  excited  but  not  troubled 
in  the  least  and  very  glad  to  rest  after  the 
long,  swift  journey. 

Their  play-fellow,  the  breeze,  hovered 
over  them  and  spread  a  light  awning  of 
leaves  to  keep  them  protected.  The 
sun  was  going  down  and  he  swiftly  whis- 
pered a  **  good  night,  sweet  dreams  !  '* 
and  hurried  on  to  do  his  duties  in  car- 
rying the  clouds  to  the  sunset. 

As  they  lay  on  the  soft  moss  a  clear, 
fresh  voice  spoke  to  them  ;  *'  good-day, 


sweet  seedlings!''  and  they  looked 
around  and  it  was  a  last  year's  acorn 
that  stood  holding  up  its  tall  young  head 
and  tiny  fresh  leaves. 

**  I  dropped  here  last  year,  just  as  you 
did  now,  and  see  how  beautiful  the 
mosses  and  soft  rains  have  made  me  !  " 

**  Oh  !  will  we  be  as  you  are  ?  "  they 
all  whispered. 

**  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  beautiful  to 
live  and  grow.  Some  day  I  shall  be  a 
tree,  something  tells  me  so." 

'*0h!  will  we  all  be  trees,  just  like 
the  others  in  this  great  forest?"  they 
whispered  again. 

**  I  do  not  know  ;  go  to  sleep  as  I  did, 
and  when  you  wake  up  you  will  have 
dreamed  it,  just  as  I  did,  and  your  dream 
will  all  come  true." 

*  *  Will  we  all  dream  the  same  dream  ?'  * 
they  asked. 

**  Wait  and  see,"  said  the  acorn. 

And  they  all  slept  a  long,  sweet  sleep. 

A.  H. 


SYSTEMATIC   SCIENCE. 


ANIMAI3. 

Again,  I  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  large  and  constantly  growing 
number  of  those  who  not  only  take  The 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  but  are  do- 
ing systematic  work  in  science.  The 
words  of  approval  which  have  come  to 
me  in  various  wavs  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  how  you  feel  about  carefully 
considered,  steadily  progressive — **  know 
when  your  are  through ' '  work  in  science  ; 
that  "anything"  will  not  do:  that  in 
system  alone  can  that  easy  adaptability  to 
class  time,  and  material  be  found,  which 
so  characterizes  the  true  teacher  and  the 
eflBcient  teaching.  Well  as  I  know  all 
this,  my  chief  desire  this  Summer  after- 


noon is  that  I  might  meet  with  you  all  so 
that  we  could  talk  over  these  things  to- 
gether ;  that  I  could  know  you  as  indi- 
viduals, your  circumstances — what  you 
have  tried  to  do — your  varying  success 
or  (for  us)  equally  instructive  failure, 
and  your  wish  for  the  future.  Whom 
should  I  see  ?  The  bright,  active  Kin- 
dergartner — the  overworked,  but  happy 
looking  Primary  teacher — the  earnest 
mother,  aunt  or  elder  sister,  who  has  a 
care  for  the  eager  questioners  under  her 
charge,  and  the  fresh  young  graduate  or 
cadet  whose  work  is  just  beginning,  but 
who  would  like  to  begin  right?  All 
these  and  others  I  should  gladly  greet, 
notwithstanding  the  comers  into  which 
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you  would  drive  me,  and  the  number  of 
times  I  should  be  forced  frankly  to  say, 
"I  do  not  know."  But,  I  assune  you, 
the  questions  would  not  all  be  on  one 
side.  My  first  would  be,  **  Why  do  you 
teach  ?  What  is  the  end  and  purpose 
of  all  that  you  are  doing  for  the  child  ?  ** 
To  this  I  should  want  no  off-hand 
answer,  but  rather  the  thoughtful,  cau- 
tious one  you  would  make  in  writing 
when  alone. 

More  than  one  such  written  answer 
lies  among  my  private  papers — too  sacred 
a  thing  lightly  to  destroy  ;  for  it  revealed 
the  earnest  and  lofty  purpose  which  I  am 
convinced  dwells  in  the  breasts  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  who  are, 
next  to  the  parents,  molding  the  America 
of  the  future. 

I  wish  each  one  who  has  to  do  with 
children  would  write  out  an  answer  to 
that  question.     It  will  do  you  good. 

Next  I  should  ask,  **  Why  do  you  in- 
troduce natural  science  into  your  work  ?  " 

Some,  doubtless,  would  tell  me,  **  Oh  ! 
it's  the  fashion  ;*'  **  All  do  it,'*  etc.,  but 
from  the  more  thoughtful  and  experi- 
enced, I  should  confidently  expect  to 
hear  that — **  /  do  not  *  introdtice'  it.  I 
simply  take  the  child  where  I  find  him 
and  lead  him  on  ;  *'  **  The  children  love 
nature  so  and  are  so  interested;"  **It 
developes  the  powers  in  such  a  natural 
way  ;  "  *  *  It  furnishes  such  interesting 
subjects  for  reading  and  language;" 
**It  lightens  all  other  school  work  and 
keeps  the  pupils  contented  ;  "  **  It  fur- 
nishes so  much  innocent  enjoyment, '  *  etc. 

Taking  for  granted  we  all  agree  that 
minerals,  metals  and  rocks  are  especially 
helpful  to  the  eye  and  decisive  powers, 
that  plants  introduce  a  wider  range  of 
form  and  color,  add  taste  and  smell 
and  that  life  element  which  always  at- 
tracts; I  should  next  ask — *'What  added 


gain  fh>m  the  study  of  Animals  f  *  * 
Why  is  a  wasp  better  than  a  nettle? 
What  can  you  teach  with  a  spider  you 
can  not  with  a  morning  glory  ?  What 
gain  in  a  cow,  sheep  or  Robin  over  an 
oak,  cotton  plant  or  a  buttercup?" 
Wise  Linnaeus  long  ago  told  us  that 
**  Minerals  ^r(t?a;." 

**  Plants  grow  and  breathe.'' 
**  Animals  grow,  breathe  and  move,'' 
By  motion  he  doubtless  implied  **  vo- 
lition ;  "  for  the  plant  **  moves  "  in  many 
interesting  ways,  but  the  governing 
power  is  found  in  certain  chemical  or 
mechanical  forces  and  not  in  that  will 
power  or  purpose  which  so  characterizes 
the  movements  of  most  animals. 

This  power  to  will — to  do  or  not  to  do 
— at  once  widely  separates  the  **  mo- 
tions" of  the  animal  from  those  of  the 
plant  and  invests  them  with  higher  qual- 
ities, and  corresponding  lessons. 

Drummond  in  his  *' Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World,"  beautifully  illus- 
trates another  point  as  follows:  **A 
mineral  has  its  own  mode  of  growth,  but 
is  powerless  to  advance  beyond  its  earthy 
level  unless  the  plant  reaches  down  and 
lifts  it  into  a  higher  plane.  Again  the 
plant  must  forever  remain  on  the  plant 
level — governed  by  the  vegetative  func- 
tions alone — ^unless  the  animal  raises  it 
up  and  imparts  its  own  higher  life  to  it. 
But  the  animal  has  not  reached  the 
limit  of  its  possibilities.  Hardly  would 
it  raise  even  its  eyes  from  the  earth  did 
not  the  Spiritual  invite  atid  aid  it  up- 
wards— above  the  gross  attractions  of 
the  senses."  Earnest  Teacher !  patient 
Mother  !  dear  Friend  !  what  lessons  to 
tis  are  in  this  thought  ?  Are  we  weights, 
**  millstones,"  on  those  under  our  influ- 
ence, helping  by  our  companionship  to 
bind  them  to  the  animal  natures  which 
are  so  self-assertive  or  do  we  from  the 
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vantage  ground  of  experience  cause  them 
to  look  upf  Does  the  ** solar  light" 
shine  from  our  faces?  Do  we  **lend  a 
hand  "  as  those  alone  can  who  stand  on 
secure  footing  themselves  ? 

Are  our  pupils,  children,  friends,  worse 
or  better  for  each  day's  intercourse  with 
us?  Who  dare  deliberately  say  the 
first  ?  Yet  it  most  certainly  is  so  unless 
we  have  ourselves  felt  the  spiritual  up- 
lift from  above.  I^ife  alone  can  impart 
life.  We  must  first  live  ourselves  before 
we  can  impart  life  to  others. 

Hope,  Patience,  Rectitude  and  that 
Love  which  is  **the  sole  necessity  of 
earth  and  heaven,"  can  alone  exist  in 
beings  whose  deeds  are  voluntary ;  and 
here  is  the  great  reason  why  animals 
should  be  studied. 

The  very  nature  of  our  sensations  re- 
garding many  of  them  is  a  proof  of  their 
close  relation  to  the  spiritual  side  of  our 
natures.  The  uncanny  snake  is  really 
very  beautiful  in  many  of  its  details  if 
we  will  only  lay  aside  our  prejudice. 
The  slimy  worm,  or  fish  is  unpleasant 
and  disagreeable  more  because  of  associ- 
ation than  reality  ,  while  the  caress  of  a 
dog  or  cat  are  enough  to  satisfy  in  some 
persons  the  cravings  which  all  feel  for 
the  free,  loving  regard  of  living  and  in- 
telligent creatures. 

Hence  I  would  teach  about  animals — 
not  only  to  interest  and  educate  the 
observing  powers — but  more  to  insert 
those  little  seeds  of  moral  teaching  which 
will  in  time  develop  to  such  great  things 
in  the  fertile  and  unoccupied  soil  of  the 
child's  spiritual  nature.  This,  I  would 
do  in  a  positive  way,  by  dwelling  on 
desirable  traits,  actions  and  habits  ;  being 
like  George  Washington  in  one  respect 
at  least  and  **  saying  nothing  of  that 
about  which  you  can  speak  no  good." 
By  this,  I  mean  that  we  shall  not  em- 


phasize the  slyness  of  the  fox — the  cun- 
ning of  the  oppossum  or  the  cruel 
dallying  of  the  cats;  but  either  dwell 
upon  desirable  traits  or  omit  such  ani- 
mals altogether. 

I  think  the  need  of  a  careful  selection 
among  the  many  animals  we  might  use 
will  now  be  apparent,  and  to  this  point 
I  would  invite  your  attention.  Will  each 
one  who  is  intending  to  do  such  work  take 
down  his  best  zoology?  Orton*s  Com- 
parative would  be  my  choice — ^Tenney's 
is  good ;  while  articles  in  standard  en- 
cyclopedias will  do.  Now,  in  a  thin, 
wide  note  book  write  a  list  of  animals 
which  shall  be 

I  St.  Typical  of  one  the  the  great 
classes. 

2d.  Available — to  be  easily  procured 
alive  or  in  parts  so  that  some  thing  can 
be  shown  at  each  lesson. 

3d.  Having  interesting  or  helpful  hab- 
its.traits;  being  useful,  etc.  Arrange  this 
list  in  a  descending  series — **  A  Boy  "  at 
the  head,  and  see  that  each  great  group  of 
animals  has  one  representative,  and  not 
over  two,  or  the  list  will  be  too  long.  It 
will  be  a  great  gain  for  each  one  to  do 
this  and  compare  with  my  next  paper, 
which  will  give  my  list  and  reasons  of 
choice. 

We  will  then  make  out  lists  of  the 
poifits  we  wish  the  child  to  observe  or 
the  lessons  we  wish  to  teach  ;  and  having 
agreed  on  these  points  proceed  last  of  all 
to  decide  on  the  order  of  presentation 
and  which  lessons  or  points  we  shall  em- 
phasize with  each  animal.  Thus  we 
shall  be  ready  to  gather  our  material  and 
begin  work  ;  which  will  be  easy,  interest- 
ing, steadily  progressive,  and  when  com- 
pleted the  teacher  will  know  it  and  feel 
that  the  ground  has  been  fully  and  eflS- 
ciently  covered.         Edward  G.  Howe. 

Evanston,  III, 
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CLAY   MODELING.* 


"  Awaken  the  dormant  imagination  of     ing  the   highest,   medium    and    lowest 


the  child  by  bringing  to  him  the 
Crete  form  from  without,  thus  giving  him 
a  mind  picture  to  think  his  thought 
under, ' ' 

In  modeling,  the  only  limit  to  a  child, 


points,  the  slopes  and  curves. 

Work  to  the  proportion  of  the  object 
you  are  aiming  at,  not  its  size,  suggest- 
ing the  character  of  the  leaf  rather  than 
imitate  its  details.  In  changing  the 
scale  you  best  save  the  child  from  falling 
into  realism.  He  then  works  for  trans- 
lation rather  than  imitation. 

To  model  what  you  feel,  rather  than 
what  you  see,  is  a  good  rule. 

If  the  natural  object  is  small,  be  sure 
and  model  it  larger  than  it  seems.  Clay 
modeling  never  intends  to  reproduce  nat- 
ure as  it  is,  it  is  only  a  medium  for  the 
interpretion  of  the  child's  idea  of  the 
object. 

After  getting  the  general  impression 
of  the  leaf,  model  the  base  or  back- 
ground for  the  foundation,  working  from 


or  any  one,  is  the  size  of  the  hand  and 
length  of  the  arm. 

Let  us  take  leaves.  Those  simple  in 
outline  but  definite  in  form  are  to  be 
preferred,  not  pressed  flat  but  having 
elevation  and  depression.  Choose  one 
and  fasten  it  in  a  lump  of  clay  so  that 
its  lowest  point  shall  rest  on  the  table 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  natural 
curves  shall  not  be  destroyed.  Select  a 
'  picturesque  arrangement  on  the  tablet 
or  plaque  and  never  move  your  model 
after  it  is  once  placed,  Look  at  it  from 
all  sides,  studying  and  comparing  its 
planes  carefully.  First  notice  the  mass 
of  the  leaf  and  the  general  form,  decid- 

•Nola  from  as  Ultiiltaled  lecture  ilven  before  tbe 
Cfaiogo  Summer  School  of  ICelhodi  by  Joicphliic  Ctnon 
Idcke. 


left  to  right,  building  it  flat  upon  the 
table  or  tray  before  you,  the  clay  being 
well  drawn  together  and  closely  packed. 
Use  the  left  hand  as  a  palette  and  the 
right  thumb  as  a  trowel. 

Little  children  under  five  may  be  per- 
mitted to  roll  their  clay,  but  the  wise 
teacher  early  leads  to  a  definite  trained 
use  of  thumb  and  finger.  Do  not  permit 
children  to  play  with  clay.  As  soon  as 
the  teacher  sees  a  good  piece  of  work 
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done  she  should  quietly  slip  it  away  from 
the  child  and  let  him  go  to  work  on  some- 
thing else.  His  ideal  is  vague  and  un- 
certain, often  he  does  not  realize  he  has 
done  a  good  thing,  therefore  the  teacher 
should  watch  and  tell  him  when  to  stop, 
by  so  doing  she  helps  form  an  ideal  for 
him. 

In  modeling  your  leaf  have  a  definite 
shape  for  the  tablet  as  a  square  or  oblong 
and  keep  this  picture  in  mind  from  the 
first,  never  losing  the  form.  Work  for 
square  comers  and  vertical  edges. 

In  clay  we  teach  the  child  to  build  up 
a  plane  face.  Working  in  wood  the 
operation  would  be  just  the  reverse,  /.^., 
cutting  or  planing  down,  but  the  result 
or  aim  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
method  employed  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  material. 

Always  begin  at  the  highest  point  in 
studying  your  model,  iand  build  to  that 
height  in  the  right  proportion  to  your 
enlarged  work,  drawing  the  clay  well  to- 
gether and  gradually  building  up  the  leaf. 

Never  mind  the  surface  finish  until  the 
heights  and  depths  are  cared  for,  omit- 
ing  detail,  giving  only  enough  to  tell 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  leaf. 

You  cannot  make  leaf  texture  as  it  is 
in  nature.  Remember  what  you  accom- 
plish will  be  but  clay  when  it  is  finished, 
but  your  comprehension  of  proportion, 
law,  and  form,  as  embodied  in  the  com- 
mon thing  before  you,  from  which  you 
are  working,  is  your  true  object. 

To  imitate  nature,  setting  yourself  in 
competition  with  her  is  never  the  object 
of  modeling  in  clay.     That  is  sheer  man- 


ufacture. We  are  working  for  the 
recognition  of  the  universal,  not  the  con- 
struction of  leaves  in  clay. 

Form  is  transient  but  the  law  behind 
form  is  eternal.  Never  give  children 
the  impression  that  form  in  matter  is 
permanent.  Prove  to  them  that  it  is  not 
by  showing  them  its  changes  before  their 
eyes. 

After  working  close  to  the  leaf  until 
it  is  all  laid  in,  measure  each  part 
in  its  relation  to  the  others  and  begin 
on  the  surfaces,  smoothing  and  grad- 
uating. All  this  time  be  sure  that  the 
edge  has  been  built  up  solidly  from  the 
base  and  is  thoroughly  rounded  off  that  no 
**tin  or  paper  edges*'  are  left.  Every 
notch  and  crease  can  not  be  indicated  with 
any  truth  to  the  object  in  view.  Neither 
can  the  veins  of  the  leaf  be  worked  out. 
Suggest  only  the  midrib  or  largest  viens. 
The  modeling  of  the  leaf  should  be  suflS- 
cient  of  itself  to  tell  the  story. 

Never  use  mathematical  measurements; 
leave  all  to  the  eye  and  its  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Size  and  proportion  are  rela- 
tive, not  exact  and  definite.  If  the  eye 
is  untrue  it  needs  exercise ;  if  true  it  is 
the  best  guide. 

It  is  well  to  work  in  classes  as  some 
bring  out  this  and  others  that  point  or 
difficulty.  Let  each  have  his  individual 
model  and  handle  it  to  some  extent 
differently. 

The  object  of  this  exercise  is  a  form 
study  of  the  leaf,  learning  the  handling 
of  the  clay,  the  unfolding  of  ideas  con- 
cerning relief,  and  the  acquisition  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  child. 
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DEVELOPMENT  ACCORDING  TO  DELSARTE. 


Quiet  in  the 

For  the  children  to  acquire  a  free  and 
varied  skill  with  their  hands  Froebel 
plans  from  the  first.  To  some  children 
this  is  a  simple  matter,  so  well  developed 
are  their  muscles,  but  with  others  it  is 
very  difficult ;  and  all  have  a  tendency 
to  useless  activity  of  the  hand,  working 
off  the  slight  mental  anxiety  caused  by 
their  desire  for  success  ;  the  feet  wriggle, 
twirl  and  twist ;  or  the  face  is  distorted 
by  a  lip  bitten  in,  or  other  wry  expres- 
sions. To  avoid  all  this  waste  (we  can 
not  readily  calculate  the  amount  of  waste 
represented)  only  a  few  directions  are 
required. 

First,  the  Elindergartner  must  hold  it 
in  her  mind  that  it  is  the  process  and  not 
the  result  which  is  developing  to  the 
child's  hand  and  mind.  This  is  of  great 
importance  for  it  insures  a  right  attitude 
toward  the  work  and  thus  a  right  start. 
Let  her  idea  be  not  to  have  a  step  taken 
in  any  occupation  until  all  have  some 
understanding  and  interest  in  the  process. 
Let  her  whole  presence  be  confident  and  free 
from  anxiety.  Such  a  presence  acts  like 
an  antidote  to  children  of  a  nervous  or- 
ganization. 

Much  question  is  aroused  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  the  flushed  cheeks  often 
found  around  the  occupation  table  of 
even  the  most  conscientious  Kindergart- 
ner.  We  feel  a  lack  of  nerve  quiet  to  be 
largely  accountable  for  this,  and  would 
most  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  co- 
workers to  it  as  a  cause.* 

If  the  process  is  made  interesting,  the 
child  is  content  in  it,  and  his  pleasure  in 
the  result  springs  upon  him  as  something 


•"Power  Tbroug^b  Repose,"  by  Annie  Payson  Call, 
would  be  a  great  belp  on  tbia  point.    Price  |x.oo.— Eos. 


Occupations. 

fresh,  stimulating  him  anew  when  again 
in  the  process.  If  he  is  not  led  to  rest 
in  the  delight  of  the  process,  but  is  stim- 
ulated with  an  influence  which  concen- 
trates upon  the  results,  he  loses  his  quiet 
and  freedom  of  mind,  the  little  hands 
become  more  nervous,  and  the  mental,  if 
not  the  physical,  state  more  fevered. 

So  we  would  repeat  that  if  the  child 
is  to  grow  as  quietly  as  a  plant  in  a  gar- 
den this  feverish  stimulation'  must  be 
omitted.  This  can  only  happen  when 
the  mind  of  the  Kindergartner  is  free 
from  it.  Then  all  minds  will  be  quiet 
and  free,  which  will  greatly  assist  the 
muscles  to  the  same  condition. 

Let  the  children,  as  far  as  wise,  con- 
sider what  they  are  to  do  before  they 
begin  to  do  it,  (not  making  the  mistake 
of  carrying  it  too  far  and  thus  tiring  the 
would-be  workers  before  work  has  fairly 
begun)  thus  working  as  Froebel  tells  us 
to  work,  from  the  inner  to  the  the  outer 
as  well  as  from  the  outer  to  the  inner. 
If  the  child  knows  at  each  lesson  more 
clearly  what  and  how  his  hands  are  to 
do,  he  can  gain  steadily  in  the  way  it  is 
to  be  accomplished ;  that  the  needle  or 
pencil  must  be  held  firmly  without  being 
gripped,  etc.  Nice  handling  wastes  no 
more  effort  than  does  the  humming  bird 
when  it  flies  direct  to  the  branch  to 
alight.  With  the  mind  the  child  must 
see  the  point  and  have  muscles  and 
nerves  quiet  enough  to  obey  the  mind's 
direction  in  making  it. 

If  these  directions  seem  too  elaborate 
and  unnecessary  in  application  to  baby 
minds,  please  think  of  the  many  Kinder- 
gartens besides  your  own  and  know  it  to 
be  a  fact  that  disappointment  is  often 
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the  result  of  many  carefully  planned  oc- 
cupations. In  weaving,  for  instance,  the 
child  often  has  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
object  in  view,  his  mind  does  not  con- 
tain the  picture  of  the  pattern  and  he 
does  not  hold  his  needle  with  firm,  well- 
directed  force,  but  shambles  toward  any 
opening  instead  of  the  right  one,  making 
many  mistakes,  even  when  the  mat  is 
not  torn.  All,  or  many  of  these  diflBcul- 
ties  are  certainly  caused  by  a  lack  of 
quiet  in  the  mind  of  Kindergartner  and 
children,  which  makes  definite  concep- 
tion and  skilled  handling  impossible. 

To  this'  as  a  general  view  of  a  trouble 
and  its  cure,  let  us  add  a  few  exercises 
for  the  hand  itself. 

All  hands  lie  palms  down  on  the  table. 
How  still  can  they  keep  ?  So  still!  Wait 
until  each  muscle  is  quiet,  each  face  in 
repose,  then  give  in  a  very  quiet  way  a 
command  to  all  to  lift  the  hands  (at  the 
wrist  joint)  from  the  table,  letting  them 
drop  down  with  a  loose  and  heavy  pat. 
I>t  the  hands  be  raised  higher  at  each 
succeeding  command,  until  before  the 
last  pat,  the  hand  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  wrist.    Besides  the  effects  of  freedom 


and  quiet,  this  exercise  is  strengthening^ 
to  some  weak  and  little-used  muscles. 
To  help  to  the  quiet,  the  Kindergartner 
talks,  while  the  hand  lies  still.  She 
tells  tiny  children  of  so  many  pink  babies 
lying  in  their  beds,  oh,  so  still ;  then  the 
mamma  calls,**  Wake  up  !  "  and  up  they 
come.  The  exercise  can  be  varied  by 
lifting  only  left  hands  or  only  right 
hands,  or  first  one  and  then  the  other;  or 
made  very  interesting  by  having  the 
hands  fall  in  turn,  upon  the  table. 

Then  laying  the  hands  flat  on  the 
table,  the  children  stretch  hand  and 
fingers,  relaxing  them  slowly.  Holding 
the  arms  out  in  front,  they  stretch  again, 
and  above  the  heads  again. 

These  exercises  must  be  thoroughly 
and  quietly  taken  and  given,  to  be  of 
service,  when  we  feel  sure  they  will  rec- 
ommend themselves. 

Could  our  Kindergarten  occupations 
all  be  given  in  this  way,  the  standard 
would  be  most  beneficially  changed. 
How  the  work  was  done  would  then  take 
a  place  equal  in  importance  with  the  ap- 
pearance when  completed. 

Boston.  Gracb  Call  Kempton. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The  golden-rod  is  yellow. 
The  com  is  turning  brown, 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian* s  bluest  fringes 
Are  curling  in  the  sun, 

In  dusky  pods  the  milkweed 
Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 


The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 
In  every  meadow-nook, 

And  asters  by  the  brookside 
Make  asters  in  the  brook. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here. 

With  Summer's  best  of  weather 
And  Autumn's  best  of  cheer. 

H.  H. 


CniLD-CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLE 


Why  Don*t  Mothers  Organize? 

In  this  day  of  organization  and  this 
century  of  woman's  supremacy  we  hear 
'  continually  of  new  clubs,  circles  and 
orders  formed  by  women  for  some  deter- 
mined purpose  or  aim.  Laboring  women 
and  their  supposed  betters,  the  profes- 
sional sisters,  all  have  their  special  re- 
form or  protective  idea  to  forward,  and 
in  hundreds  of  ways  is  the  thought  of 
organization  taking  hold  of  the  unrepre- 
sented portion  of  our  populace. 

Now  mothers  rank,  if  one  is  willing  to 
allow  it,  both  as  laboring  and  as  profes- 
sional women.  In  work,  **a  woman's 
never  done;  "  and  it  needs  quite  as  much 
careful  thought  and  culture  to  make  a 
thoroughly  good  mother  as,  perhaps,  it 
takes  to  make  a  school  mistress,  a  law- 
yer, or  fit  one  for  any  profession. 

Of  course  there  are  quacks  in  every 
line  of  work,  and  inquiring  from  almost 
any  standpoint  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  field  of  motherhood  is  more  than 
overrun  with  a  species  of  claimants  to 
this  worthiest  of  spheres,  who  have  not 
taken  the  first  degree  of  excellence 
either  in  head  or  heart  culture. 

In  some  parts  of  the  old  country  one 
must  have  papers  and  certificates  from 
the  authorities  giving  the  right  to  prac- 
tice a  trade  or  profession  of  even  the 
humblest  order,  that  there  may  not  be 
turned  upon  a  long-suffering  market, 
work  that  would  tend  to  degrade  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  product.  Even  a  license 
to  marry  is  made  out  only  after  a  long 


and  wearisome  process  of  paper  signing 
and  certifying  to  fitness;  the  whole  con- 
tract is  witnessed  over  and  over  again  by 
such  citizens  as  are  considered  in  good 
standing.  But  here  in  America  trades 
and  professions,  and  marriage  as  well, 
are  all  on  the  same  unfirm  basis.  In  the 
latter,  illiteracy,  deformity,  even  disease, 
are  no  drawbacks  to  entering  the  sacred 
relation.  Motherhood,  the  best,  highest 
and  holiest  calling  of  women  in  all  ages, 
is  the  one  thing  generally  regarded  as 
not  needing  special  preparation  or  culti- 
vation. 

Those  who  have  responded  most  truly 
to  the  demand  for  home-makers,  in  no 
way  have  better  consideration  from 
authority,  higher  protection  under  the 
laws  nor  fuller  rights  in  society  than  the 
woman  who  is  careless  of  her  trust, 
either  through  disposition  or  education. 
When  legislation  fails  to  protect  a  guild 
or  class,  the  members  of  such  organize 
for  self-protection,  and  that  they  may  the 
more  forcibly  demand  rights.  Woman 
has  organized  in  perhaps  every  capacity 
save  that  which  is  her  highest  excuse  for 
being, — the  bringing  to  the  world,  again 
and  again,  that  **  perpetual  messiah,'* 
the  divine  reminder  of  man's  original 
purity, — and  its  preservation  through 
life. 

A  mother's  life  work  is  regarded 
neither  as  a  profession  or  a  calling  and 
it  is  in  no  way  elevated  above  a  mere 
necessity.  Only  as  she  wins  standing  as 
a  mover  in  society  is  she  recognized.    It 
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is  a  sad  comment  that  those,  hours  of 
service  which  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
highest  achievement, — home- making  and 
race-building, — should  be  considered 
without  weight  in  the  vast  record  of  the 
world's  doings. 

Only  through  a  self-recognition  of  her 
work  as  a  specialty  or  a  profession,  (if 
you  please)  will  there  ever  come  to 
woman  her  due  recognition  from  others. 
Until  she  demands  that  motherhood  be 
dignified,  that  her  labor  about  the  foun- 
dation of  the  edifice  of  life  be  inspected, 
its  worth  or  worthlessness  testified  to  by 
humanity,  will  she  have  her  rights  as 
citizen,  governor  or  servant.  This  de- 
mand, this  recognition  can  be  obtained 
but  through  organization,  and  that  upon 
the  specific  basis  of  child-culture. 

What  would  be  the  result  of  an  organ- 
ization of  mothers  for  the  benefit  of  self 
and  the  young  race  ?  The  answer  lies  in 
another  question.  What  has  been  the 
result  every  time  women  have  seen  fit  to 
clasp  hands  in  sisterly  union  and  demand 
or  work  for  anything  ?  Look  at  the  suf- 
fragists, the  temperance  workers,  the 
woman's  clubs  and  the  many  other  bod- 
ies that  are  sending  out  their  great 
branches  and  roots  into  future  reform  ! 

Of  what  might  such  an  organization, 
based  on  motherhood,  consist,  and  what 
would  it  effect,  you  ask  ?  In  the  first 
place  it  would  call  together  the  strongest 
and  most  intelligent  woman-element  we 
have,  in  the  interest  of  the  greatest  cause 
it  knows.  It  would  elevate  the  mother 
to  a  recognition  of  her  true  duties,  and 
awake  in  many  an  unconscious  mind 
the  necessity  for  action  in  some  definite 
direction  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  child — right  in  the  family  nest.  It 
would  open  to  the  uninformed  woman  a 
field  of  inquiry  of  which  she  heretofore 
has  not  been  aware  and  give  her  tools  to 


work  with  such  as  no  one  can  weld  for 
her. 

If  there  is  one  idea  above  another  upon 
which  women  ought  to  unite  it  is  the 
question  of  child-culture.  It  is  quite  as 
essential  that  a  mother  give  her  child  its 
full  rights  to  the  highest,  as  that  she  de- 
mand their  bestowal  upon  herself,  and  a 
child's  highest  right  is  to  be  nobly 
reared.  Should  the  womanhood  of  our 
land,  with  one  hand  on  the  heart  and  the 
other  within  the  warm  hand  of  a  sister, 
take  a  stand  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
child  life  that  gathers  so  closely  about  its 
skirts,  a  generation  would  leave  few  bat- 
tles to  b§  fought  or  victories  to  be  won. 


Child-Cui^ture  Study-Circle. 

The  deepest  longing  of  FroebePs  heart 
was  that  the  mothers  of  the  race  might 
awake  to  a  full  comprehension  of  their 
high  trust — the  destiny  of  their  chil- 
dren—and work  for  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  humanity  and  its  true 
development. 

Froebel's  call  to  the  mother-heart  was 
strong  and  tender  and  he  laid  the  plan  of 
his  whole  system  that  it  might  appeal 
to  woman  in  her  maternal  capacity,  mak- 
ing it  practical  for  even  the  simplest 
mother  to  grasp  and  use. 

The  number  of  parents  seeking  this 
truth  is  ever  increasing  and  it  has  long 
been  our  desire  to  meet  the  need  through 
these  columns.  With  the  present  issue 
we  open  this  department,  the  **  Child- 
Culture  Study-Circle,"  its  distinct  object 
being  to  help  home  students  to  find  the 
meaning  of  the  Kindergarten  an^  to  sug- 
gest its  application  in  the  nursery  and  on 
the  play-ground. 

Questions  will  be  received  gladly  and 
answered  by  workers  of  experience  ;  pro- 
grams of  study  will  be  given  and  reports 
of  reading  circles  published. 
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The  articles  and  contributions  of  The 
Kindergarten  Magazine  are  to  sup- 
ply the  regular  monthly  reading,  which 
will  be  supplemented  by  papers  written 
especially  for  this  department,  giving 
thorough  explanation  and  suggestion, 
which  will  bring  the  broader  work  to  the 
particular  need  of  the  parent,  or  student 
outside  of  the  school-room. 

The  circle  and  its  charm  of  communion 
is  one  of  the  choicest  ideas  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten, and  this  department  in  so  far 
as  possible  shall  be  typical  of  it.  Also 
in  forming  the  Study-Circles,  locally,  a 
great  return  will  be  theirs  who  meet  to- 
gether with  a  purpose  and  ideal. 

Many  such  Circles  have  already  been 
organized  and  any  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  special  lines  followed 
out  in  this  department,  adopting  its  ob- 
ject, plan  and  programs,  may  do  so 
through  correspondence. 


Mother  Talks.— Labor  as  an  Ele- 
ment OP  Education. 

'*  Labor  is  life^  Uis  the  still  water faileth,^^ 

How  should  labor  be  regarded  among 
the  influences  which  shape  our  lives? 
It  is  upbuilding,  strengthening,  ennobl- 
ing to  man's  entire  nature. 

Labor  is  the  first  means  through  which 
we  attain  and  retain  good  physical 
health ;  under  right  conditions  labor 
gives  strength  to  the  limb,  color  to  the 
cheek,  a  vigorous,  sane  body,  which  is 
the  best  home  that  we  know  of  at  pres- 
ent for  a  vigorous,  sane  mind. 

Labor  is  also  essential  to  mental 
strength.  Shakespeare  says  '*  The  hand 
of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier 
sense."  True,  rough  labor  hardens  the 
hands  and  dulls  the  sense  of  feeling  ; 
over-work  or  physical  labor  without  its 
attendant    sisters,     thought    and  love. 


blunts  the  sensibilities,  but  it  is  our  mis- 
fortune or  our  fault  if  the  body  is  taxed 
to  its  utmost,  and  the  finer  part,  the  ego, 
is  left  to  shrink  up  from  inaction,  or  die 
of  starvation.  **Play  the  sweet  keys, 
woulds't  thou  keep  them  in  tune,"  is  an 
inexorable  law  for  body  and  soul. 

We  7iever  can  be  educated  till  we  have 
labored  with  our  hands ;  the  mind  can 
not  understand  truths  in  all  their  rela- 
tions unless  we  have  learned  through 
experience  the  use  of  this  body  in  actual 
work.  All  God's  truths  are  so  intimately 
related  that  we  cannot  fully  know  one 
till  we  examine  it  in  its  relation  to  other 
truths ;  we  must  not  look  at  any  truth 
from  one  side  only,  but  view  it  from 
many  sides,  and  one  standpoint  is  that 
of  the  laborer  ;  only  as  we  labor  can  we 
understand  man's  relation  to  man,  or 
man's  relation  to  his  Maker.  Teaching, 
preaching,  philosophizing  or  moralizing 
will  fail  unless  we  have  endured  pain, 
suffered  weariness,  wrought  till  the 
hands  were  heavy  and  we  could  welcome 
with  gratefulness  the  hour  of  rest.  Work 
is  a  necessary  part  of  our  education  if 
we  would  touch  the  hearts  of  our  fellow- 
men  by  our  sympathy,  or  lead  them  to 
aspirations  after  higher  things  than  those 
of  this  world.  Only  as  we  work  can  we 
rightly  understand  this  life  and  all  that 
enters  into  this  life.  Physical  labor 
is  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan  for  man- 
kind's growth,  a  blessing  and  not  a 
curse.  Jesus  at  the  carpenter's  bench  is 
a  model  for  us  as  certainly  as  Jesus  feed- 
ing the  hungry  souls  of  the  listening 
multitude,  or  Jesus  wrestling  alone  in 
prayer  at  midnight. 

Can  we  not  realize  that  the  body 
comes  from  God  as  truly  as  does  the  soul; 
is  with  the  soul,  to  be  nursed  in  infancy, 
developed,  trained,  and  later  given  its 
share  of  life's  burdens  and  its  reward 
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In  this  world  at  least  the  two  are  one, 
and  we  may  infer  that  when  soul  and 
body  work  in  harmony  here  towards  the 
highest  development  of  both,  the  soul 
will  be  better  fitted  for  work  in  the  life 
to  come,  in  whatever  body  it  may  be 
clad. 

To  the  mother  who  believes  this  come 
the  questions:  **  How  can  I  dignify 
labor  in  the  eyes  of  my  child  ?  How 
can  I  make  him  love  labor  ?** 

The  Kindergarten  assists  in  solving 
the  problems,  and  for  those  who  have 
not  that,  there  remains  the  Kindergarten 
literature  and  helps  which  can  now  be 
so  easily  obtained  by  the  mother  who  is 
willing  to  give  to  it  some  time  and  study. 

Of  the  most  importance  is  our  own 
attitude  with  regard  to  labor.  If  we  do 
not  yield  it  the  honor  due,  and  love  it 
for  what  there  is  ennobling  in  it,  how 
can  we  expect  more  of  our  children  !  If 
we  can  see  in  drudgery  **the  stepping 
stones  .  .  to  higher  things,'*  our  task 
is  half  done. 

One  help  is  to  let  the  little  one  see 
what  his  work  will  do,  not  only  for 
others,  but  for  himself,  and  for  himself 
not  selfishly  but  because  God  wishes 
him  to  grow  stronger  and  better  that  he 
may  sometime  do  more  for  others.  Work 
done  by  the  child  brings  its  own  encour- 
agement, and  develops  in  him  strength 
just  because  he  can  see,  for  himself,  what 
eflFort  has  accomplished.  The  reward  is 
tangible  and  becomes  an  inspiration  to 
attempt  other  forms  of  work  whose  re- 
sults are  not  so  apparent  to  the  child, 
though  in  our  judgment  they  may  be  of 
vastly  more  importance.  A  mud  pie 
well  made  and  thoroughly  baked,  a  wood 
box  filled  by  little  arms,  a  button  suc- 
cessfully sewed  on,  give  moral  strength 
to  do  and  to  conquer. 

Another  help  is  to  open  his  eyes  to  all 


that  is  going  on  in  this  wonderful  world 
of  nature  around  him  ;  the  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity, the  constant  doing,  out  of  which 
grows  so  much  beauty.  Help  him  to  see 
what  the  animals  and  plants,  the  waters, 
winds  and  sun  arc  doing. 

Another  help  is  in  the  literature  of 
labor,  and  because  fine  poems  are  often 
considered  beyond  the  child,  let  me  re- 
peat to-day *s  reading  in  which  my  own 
little  ones  took  part,  though  I  was  said 
to  be  reading  to  them ;  perhaps  it  will 
call  forth  suggestions  from  other  mothers. 
The  oldest  child  is  seven,  and  the  poem 
was  **  The  Village  Blacksmith.*'  Some 
months  before  I  had  read  **The  Rope- 
walk,"  omitting  the  eighth  stanza,  and, 
at  the  children's  oft-repeated  request, 
had  read  it  again  and  again. 

**  Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree  " — 

Just  here  we  spoke  of  our  elms  and 
maples,  their  shade  and  large  branches, 
(we  were  under  an  elm,  and  poetry  is 
good  out  of  doors). 

**  The  village  smithy  stands ; " 

We  recalled  a  visit  made  to  a  black- 
smith shop  a  year  ago,  and  each  child 
had  something  of  interest  to  tell. 

**  The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands  ;  " — 

Arthur  asks  **What  is  sinewy?"  I 
explain.  He  replies,  **  Just  like  papa's, 
only  more." 

**  And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands." 

They  feel  my  arms  and  comment  on 
the  softness  and  how  different  it  would 
be  if  I  **  pounded  with  a  hammer  all 
day  long." 

*'  His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 
His  face  is  like  the  tan  ;  " — 
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•*What  is  a  tan  color,  Bertha?" 
**  Kind  of  Teddish.'*  **  Yes,  and  brown 
too,  just  as  the  sun  colors  your  little 
faces,  these  hot  days/* 

**  His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whatever  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man/' 

I  try  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  hon- 
est sweat,  and  looking  the  world  in  the 
face  because  he  is  doing  good  work  and 
doing  it  well.  Arthur  says,  with  great 
interest,  *'  He  is  not  ashamed  to  look  at 
us  either."  **  No,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  look  at  him." 

**  Week   in,    week   out,    from  mom  till 
night. 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow;  " — 

What  does  Longfellow  mean.  Bertha, 
when  he  says,  **  Week  in,  week  out  ?  " 
**  The  week  coming  in,  and  the  week 
going  out."  Then  follows  a  little  talk 
on  the  passing  of  the  days,  and  the  more 
interesting  topic  of  the  bellows,  till  we 
nearly  forget  to  read. 

"You  can  hear  him  swing  his   heavy 
sledge, 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell. 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low." 

"He  wants  to  strike  it  steady,"  says 
Arthur.  Then  we  talk  again  of  the 
hammer  we  saw  a  year  ago,  and  how  it 
rang  on  its  anvil.  We  remind  Alice  of 
the  time  when  she  stood  on  the  church 
porch  and  looked  up  at  the  large  bell 
when  the  sexton  was  ringing  it.  "It 
made  a  big  noise,  and  his  arms  went  so," 
says  baby  Alice  as  she  mimics  the  mo- 
tion. 


"  And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door  ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaflFfrom  a  threshing  floor." 

Bertha  asks,  "  How  do  they  catch 
them?"  We  think,  perhaps,  in  their 
hats.  We  talk  of  threshing  and  of  the 
flying  chaff. 

"  He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice." 

Arthur  asks,  "Why  don't  his  boys 
sing  in  the  choir?" 

*  *  It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise  ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies  ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes." 

To  each  little  circle  this  brings  its  own 
sacred  thought.  The  children  speak 
tenderly  of  the  little  sister  who  is  with 
us  yet,  though  in  Paradise. 

"  Toiling — rejoicing — ^sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes, 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 
Each  evening  sees  it  close  ; 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught !  " 

"  '  Thanks  to  thee,'  who  says  that?  " 
asks  Bertha.  "  Longfellow  says  that  be- 
cause he  is  glad  that  the  blacksmith  has 
showed  him  how  to  do  hard  work  and  at 
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tbe  same  time  be  a  fine  man  whom  we 
can  love,  and  a  better  man  just  because 
he  works  I  " 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought.*' 

A  few  words  with  each  line  brings  the 
meaning  within  the  child's  comprehen- 
sion, and  without  making  any  forced  at- 
tempt to  point  the  moral,  if  the  poem  is 
understood  the  lesson  will  sink  deep  into 
the  impressionable  hearts  of  the  little 
listeners.  At  our  twilight  singing  we 
naturally  choose  first  Handel's  **  Black- 
smith." 

Another  day  when  the  poem  is  re-read 
there  will  be  few  interruptions  and  the 
beauty  will  be  better  felt  and  will  enforce 
the  moral  that  **all  labor  is  noble  and 
holy."  Among  the  poems  which  may 
be  chosen  for  such  a  lesson  are  :  The 
Ropewalk,  The  Building  of  the  Ship,  and 
the  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape,  by 
Longfellow  ;  Farmer  John,  by  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge ;  To  a  Honey  Bee,  Peter  Grey, 
The  Little  Blacksmith,  A  Sermon,  The 
Shoemaker,  The  Wise  Fairy,  by  Alice 
Gary ;  (The  Wise  Fairy  is  especially 
good) ;  The  Good  Little  Sister,  and  Our 
Pattern,  by  Phoebe  Gary ;  The  Ship 
Builders,  The  Shoemakers,  The  Drones, 
The  Fishermen,  The  Huskers,  The  Lum- 
bermen, The  Gorn  Song,  by  Whittier, 
and  among  songs.  The  Garpenter,  The 
Miller,  The  Blacksmith,  Alice's  Supper, 
in  Eleanor  Smith's  Songs ;  The  Miller 
of  Dee,  in  Franklin  Square  Song  GoUec- 
tion.  No.  2  ;  and  for  your  own  reading. 
To  Labor  is  to  Pray,  by  Frances  S.  Os- 
good. 

Susan  P.  Clement. 

Racine,   Wis, 


Art  in  the  Nursery. 

Passing  by  the  natural  requirements 
for  a  nursery,  such  as  location,  light,  air, 
etc.,  let  us  discuss  that  higher  atmos- 
phere which  should  permeate  it  for  the 
truest  good  to  the  child. 

The  walls  and  pictures  of  the  chil- 
dren's room  are  of  more  importance  than 
even  those  of  the  drawing  room ;  the 
floors,  beds,  books,  ornaments  in  the 
nursery  should  be  chosen  with  even  bet- 
ter taste  and  discrimination  than  the  be- 
longings of  that  more  external  part  of 
the  house  open  to  society. 

The  nursery  is  the  home's  holy  of 
holies  and  just  as  we  draw  upon  our 
highest  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  decorat- 
ing a  sanctuary  where  the  soul  is  to  be 
refreshed  and  nurtured,  so  in  making  a 
room  fit  for  the  occupancy  of  the  little 
child  must  we  exercise  the  rarest  judg- 
ment and  selection  that  it  may  most 
fittingly  lend  the  right  thought  and  idea 
to  the  grasping  young  soul,  so  open  to 
impressions. 

The  first  thing  to  work  for  in  planning 
the  nursery  and  contents,  is  that  the 
whole  room  express  one  idea  and  that  a 
simple  one.  It  should  not  be  furnished 
complete  and  then  the  child  placed  in  it 
and  asked  to  be  content.  Rather  have 
but  the  bare  necessities  to  begin  with, 
and  let  its  completeness  and  beauty  be  a 
growth  parallel  to  the  child's  own  growth 
and  developing  desires. 

The  leading  of  the  child  into  real  life 
is  the  one  daily  work  and  business  of  the 
family,  and  the  nursery  is  the  work-shop 
wherein  the  heart  of  the  family  is  the 
furnace  and  the  character  of  the  young 
inmates  welded  into  perfection,  is  the 
labor. 

If  the  part  of  the  house  chosen  for  the 
nursery  is  well  lighted  it  can  take  upon 
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its  walls  delicate  tints  in  grays,  olives, 
slates  or  russetts  ;  if  it  is  not  as  light  as 
might  be  desirable  it  needs  more  brilliant 
colored  finishings,  less  drapery  and 
plenty  of  white.  Whatever  the  scheme 
of  color  may  be  it  should  be  carried  to 
completeness. 

Pictures?  Rather  have  none  than 
poor  ones.  Children  should  grow  thor- 
oughly in  love  with  a  picture  before  it  is 
hung  on  the  walls.  Let  them  be  rare  art 
collectors,  studying  and  accumulating 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
love  of  the  idea  contained  in  each  picture 
ere  it  is  allowed  to  be  placed  for  daily 
scrutiny.  The  choice  of  course  naturally 
grows  out  of  such  pictures  as  are  placed 
before  them  and  through  the  narrative 
connected  with  them,  gradually  the  walls 
fill  with  wonderful  stories  which  the 
young  imaginations  hear  over  and  over 
again,  and  which  the  beauty  loving  eyes 
never  tire  of  seeing.  Rather  than  poor 
coloring  have  none  at  all,  the  good  brown 
tones  of  the  photo  reproduction  of  the 
masters  may  always  be  had,  as  well  as 
simple  etchings.  Studies  in  child-and- 
mother  life,  animal-family  life,  nature, 
simple  and  in  her  milder  forms,  are  the 
best  choice  of  subjects  to  place  in  the 
child's  reach.  Very  pretty  flower  and 
bird  studies  may  be  had  nowadays,  such 
as  are  perfect  gems  of  tint  and  natural 
pose  ;  framed  in  delicate  white  or  un- 
finished wood,  they  make  the  purest 
ornaments. 

The  furniture  of  the  child's  room 
should  be  simple  and  no  piece  without 
its  purpose.  Books  are  almost  unneces- 
sary, but  a  few  well-illustrated  volumes  of 
child  literature  make  a  good  suggestion 
of  what  comes  after  the  nursery.  The 
nursery  should  not  be  too  far  from  the 
library,  for  we  can  scarcely  over-estimate 
the  unconscious  development  it  is  to  the 


child  to  just  merely  live  among  books. 
Explicit  suggestion  for  the  decoration 
of  the  nursery  is  unnecessary,  since  every 
mother  must  meet  her  own  emergencies 
in  supplying  wholesome  surroundings 
for  her  child.  A  few  simple  principles 
carried  into  detail  will  solve  her  ques- 
tions for  her,  and  let  these  guiding  ideas 
be  simplicity,  good  coloring,  and  harmo- 
nious relations  of  each  to  all. 


Books  for  Study. 

**  Reminiscences  of  Froebel  "  (by  Von 
Buelow);  *'Bits  of  Home  Talk"  (by 
**H.  H.'O;  'Conscious  Motherhood" 
(by  Marwedel) — Chapter  X.  giving  a 
picture  of  the  practical  application  of 
the  Kindergarten  method  to  the  home, 
might  be  read  first,  and  supplemented  by 
the  other  chapters  in  their  original  order. 
*'  Nursery  Finger  Plays"  (Poulsson),  to 
be  learned  by  heart  and  ready  for  any 
occasion. 

Books  for  the  library  for  continual 
study:  '*  Education  of  Man"  (by  Froe- 
bel), *'  Mutter  und  Kose-Ueder"  (Moth- 
er's Songs,  Games  and  Stories)  by  Froe- 
bel, *' Child  and  Child  Nature"  (Von 
Buelow). 


The  Sistine  Madonna. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a   contributor 
abroad.] 

Leipzig^  Germany^  Aug,  12,  i8pi. 
Have  just  come  from  Dresden,  or  from 
the  Dresden  gallery,  rather,  for  I  lived 
within  its  walls  the  two  days  I  was 
there.  It  is  a  perfect  square  of  beautiful 
buildings  with  a  park  in  the  center, 
which  I'll  not  stop  to  describe,  for  there 
is  too  much  that  is  attractive  inside.  I 
was  there  by  9  a.  m.  the  first  morning, 
and  the  very  first  thing  met  some  Amer- 
icans bound  for  the  **  throne  room" — as 
I  call  it — or  rather  the  place  where  **  the 
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Madonna*' is  kept.  We  sort  of  tip- toed 
in,  not  knowing  exactly  why,  and  sat 
down  very  still,  looking  at  the  picture, 
and  then  we  were — just  a  little  disap- 
pointed. I  think  it  is  because  of  the 
coloring,  not  the  expression  or  the  idea 
in  the  painting.  However,  the  eyes 
soon  begin  to  attract,  and  you  forget  the 
green  curtains,  the  bright  blue  robe  of 
the  Virgin,  the  red  skirt,  etc.  The  pho- 
tographs give  one  its  idea  in  rather 
somber  hues  and  my  first  impression  of 
it  in  the  high  coloring  was  almost 
irreverent. 

The  mother's  eyes  awaken  a  wonder 
in  you  and  then  you  turn  to  the  eyes 
of  the  child  and  the  wonder  increases. 
The  first  are  full  of  an  unfathomable 
mystery  which  the  latter  seem  to  pene- 
trate. So  in  each  feature  the  mother 
foreshadows  the  child.  The  sweetness 
about  her  mouth  and  chin  becomes  a  set- 
tled and  firm  conviction  upon  the  face  of 
the  infant. 

The  constant  change  of  expression  is 
astonishing,  but  of  course  is  measured  by 
your  own  mood.  The  look,  however,  is 
always  penetrating,  but  sometimes  fore- 
boding and  almost  threatening.  It  seems 
to  pierce  through  and  understand  all 
the  woes  of  the  human  side  of  life  and 
then  look  beyond  it  into  the  light.  It 
is  indeed  wonderful  as  it  grows  upon 
you. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  find  all  my 
favorites — but  one — alas,  the  St.  An- 
thony and  Child  is  at  Berlin.  The  Holy 
Night  in  all  its  glory  shown  from  the 
Dresden  walls ;  there  was  Hofmann's 
Christ  in  the  Temple,  also,  and  the  first 
copy  of  the  Holbein  Madonna.  I  almost 
feel  as  if  the  pictures  had  made  more  of 
an  impression  on  me  than  did  the  Bey- 
reuth  music,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  Mari  Rubf  Hofer. 


Let  us  with  the  Children  Live. 

Froebers  command  should  never  be 
translated,  **  Come  let  Ms/or  our  children 
live.'*  His  whole  teaching  is  quite  con- 
trary to  that  thought.  He  did  not  ad- 
vise us  to  live  for  our  children.  No 
human  being  can  live  for  an  other.  A 
mother  once  said:  *'My  whole  life  is 
lived  yS7r  my  children,*'  and  there  was 
nothing  ever  too  great  or  small  for  her 
to  do  for  her  children.  But  in  her  great 
anxiety  and  desire  to  do  for  them  she 
was  forgetting  to  live  with  them.  The 
father  may  make  a  slave  of  himself  in 
his  business,  working  from  morning  till 
far  into  the  night,  all  for  his  family.  He 
may  build  a  beautiful  home,  and  give 
them  every  luxury  that  money  can 
buy,  satisfying  every  extravagant  crav- 
ing, and  go  to  his  rest  at  night  with 
pride  in  his  heart  that  he  has  lived  for 
his  children.  Does  the  father  suppose 
this  slavery  is  appreciated  in  after  years  ? 
No  ;  had  he  spent  more  time  in  devel- 
oping the  powers  of  his  children,  had 
played,  worked,  lived  with  them,  no 
power  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could 
make  them  do  other  than  that  which 
would  add  to  his  happiness. 

**  Come  let  us  live  ivith  the  children,** 
let  us  find  their  individual  traits  of  char- 
acter, restraining  and  developing  as  seems 
best ;  let  us  be  one  with  them,  otherwise 
we  cannot  know  them. 

**  SuflFer  them  to  come  unto  us  and  for- 
bid them  not.*'  Froebel  has  taught  us 
the  way  ;  come  and  drink  of  the  water  of 
life. 


The  Advantage  of  Directed  Play. 

Many  will  say,  **  my  children  play  by 
themselves,  and  are  perfectly  happy  all 
day  long,  what  possible  advantage  is 
there  in  my  devoting  any  of  my  time  to 
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their  play  hour  when  I  am  needed  else- 
where?" Could  mothers  only  realize 
what  it  would  mean  to  their  children  if 
they  would  manage  their  time  so  that  an 
hour  or  even  half  an  hour  each  day 
were  spent  with  them  regularly,  they 
certainly  would  slight  some  of  the  house- 
work duties — sewing  or  society — rather 
than  their  children. 

Children  learn  to  love  the  hour  spent 
with  mamma,  and  look  forward  to  it  as 
the  sacred  time  of  the  day,  and  if  this 
play  hour  is  guided  with  careful  thought 
and  a  happy  heart  it  may  serve  as  the 
key-note  to  the  whole  day,  and  who 
knows  but  for  life.  When  left  to  their 
own  devices  they  will  connect  their 
play  in  some  way  to  the  time  they  were 
with  mamma. 

There  is  no  regular  routine  to  go 
through  with.  Mothers  have  written  to 
us  to  know  what  to  begin  with,  and  what 
they  should  play  with  from  the  time  the 
child  is  two  years  old  until  it  is  six  or 
seven.  No  one  can  lay  down  the  law 
for  another  in  dealing  with  children. 
We  must  take  the  child  as  we  find  him, 
make  use  of  the  present  surroundings — 
studying  principles,  evolving  and  de- 
veloping from  within. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  child's 
mind  from  scattering.  Take  up  one  play 
no  matter  how  simple — hold  that  as  the 
central  thought  and  build  on  it,  allowing 
the  child's  imagination  to  lead  as  long  as 
it  keeps  to  the  point. 

It  gives  endless  variety  and  still  an 
excellent  pivot  around  which  to  revolve, 
to  have  the  children,  when  there  are 
several  in  the  home,  build  a  play 
house,  for  they  can  be  weeks  in  planning 
and  furnishing  it.  With  a  little  guiding 
they  can  make  everything ;  even  the 
weaving  of  the  carpets,  and  the  hanging 
of  the  wall  paper,  the  framing  of  pict- 


ures, making  of  chairs,  tables,  cup- 
boards, piano,  books,  dolls — then  a  fence 
inclosing  a  yard  with  a  garden,  a  stable, 
— horses,  dogs,  sheep,  etc.,  etc.  End- 
less are  the  stories  to  be  told  about  this 
miniature  family  in  the  diminutive  home, 
and  all  real  in  the  imagination  of  the 
child.  While  they  are  making  the  fur- 
nishing for  the  home,  they  can  hear  and 
tell  to  one  another  the  stories  of  this 
family. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of*interesting 
children  in  the  reality  of  life  and  mak- 
ing it  take  a  firm  hold  upon  them  than 
to  let  them  live  out  their  imaginations 
in  this  wholesome  manner.  Their  work 
is  play,  yet  their  play  is  work,  and  they 
are  led  unconsciously  to  a  love  of  good, 
helpful  work,  which  is  the  salvation  of 
the  race.  **Get  work,  'tis  better  than 
what  you  work  to  get. ' ' 

In  all  the  dealings  with  children,  re- 
member we  are  working  for  concentra- 
tion and  continuity,  for  unity  of 
thought  and  action, — harmony  and  love. 
If  mothers  devote  more  of  their  time 
to  reading  and  studying,  especially  the 
valuable  suggestions  given  by  the  con- 
tributors in  The  Kindergarten  Mag- 
azine, they  will  certainly  be  led  to  know 
what  is  best  for  the  little  ones  under 
their  care. 


Home  Materiai^s. 

Do  not  think,  dear  mothers,  that  be- 
cause you  have  had  no  Kindergarten 
training  and  no  Kindergarten  materials 
at  your  command,  that  you  can  do  noth- 
ing toward  developing  individual  power 
and  self-control  in  your  little  two-year- 
old.  A  thoughtful  use  of  materials  at 
hand  will  add  much  happiness  to  you 
and  your  child. 

A  box  of  buttons  is  full  of  resources 
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for  his  happiness  and  material  develop- 
ment. Have  him  assort  them  one  day 
according  to  size  and  string  the  large 
ones,  then  the  next  size,  and  so  on  till 
he  puts  all  the  wee  glove-buttons  on  top 
of  the  string.  The  next  day  when  your 
sewing  time  comes  have  him  do  the 
same  thing  all  by  himself,  then  on  an- 
other c^y  you  can  ask  him  to  assort  them 
according  to  size  and  shape,  putting  all 
the  large  flat  ones  in  one  place,  all  the 
large  ball-s'liaped  ones  in  another,  etc., 
etc.  Another  day  let  him  assort  them 
according  to  the  people  the  buttons  be- 
long to ;  '  for  instance,  there  are  the 
buttons  which  came  off  of  Edith's  waist, 
these  were  on  mamma's  dress,  those 
on  papa's  coat,  these  on  Willie's  little 
shoe. 

If  mothers  did  but  see,  there  is  a  liberal 
education  in  the  button  box  !  The 
foundation  for  order,  classification,  num- 
ber, language  and  industry  are  contained 
in  that  innocent  box,  if  we  but  help 
the  little  one,  day  by  day  to  unfold  the 
mystery.  Strength  of  purpose  is  gained 
by  the  young  fingers  in  guiding  the 
needle  through  the  eye  of  the  button  ; 
also  ability  to  select  from  the  motley 
collection  large,  small,  the  round,  the 
flat  ones,  and  papa's,  mamma's,  Edith's, 
Willie's,  and  then  two  large  and  two 
small  ones,  etc.,  every  time  he  plays 
with  them  finding  something  hew  in 
form  or  size,  and  by  the  repetition  of 
the  former  learn  of  numbers.  There 
will  be  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  young 
mind  unfold  day  by  day. 

Every  mother  with  small  children 
should  have  the  **  Second  Gift."  It 
consists  of  two  cubes,  a  ball  and  a  cylin- 
der. (See  Fig.  2,  page  15.)  The  pos- 
sibility of  entertainment,  amusement  and 
perceptive  development  is  unlimited,  if 
one  understands  the  principles  underly- 


ing the  use  of  it.  The  **  Second  Gift 
Play  "  in  this  issue,  by  Miss  Moore,  is  a 
happy  suggestion  of  its  use  and  so  simple 
and  clear  that  anv  mother  could  use  it 
with  profit  and  pleasure.  Soon  other 
games  would  come  to  mind  with  this 
same  Gift,  after  playing  it  several  times. 
The  impressions  made  of  contrast  of 
forms,  solid  and  surface,  with  this  play 
could  be  greatly  emphasized  by  a  similar 
play  with  clay.  Have  the  children  make 
a  ball,  cube  and  cylinder  as  nearly  the 
size  of  those  of  the  Second  Gift  as  possi- 
ble, then  go  through  the  same  play, 
using  some  box  which  would  not  be 
soiled  by  the  clay.  The  slices  from  the 
loaf  of  bread  and  jelly-roll  may  be  cut 
with  a  strong  string. 

This  play  may  seem  very  simple  and 
childlike  ;  if  so,  realize  that  this  is 
wherein  the  great  value  of  it  lies.*  If 
you  can  enter  into  it  with  your  child  you 
have  learned  and  are  learning  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  in  child-culture, 
which    is,    to   live   with   your  children. 

The  next  question  asked  is,  **  Of  what 
value  is  this  lesson  to  the  child  ? '  * 

In  the  first  place,  while  preserving 
the  happy  youthfulness  of  your  little  one, 
yoif  are  helping  him  to  gain  power  over 
himself.  He  is  learning  to  reproduce 
forms  of  nature  and  is  unconsciously 
gaining  a  concept  of  the  contrast  of  form. 
He  is  learning  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
home  work,  by  that  means  making  him- 
self more  a  part  of  the  home.  Every 
time  he  reproduces  something  with  his 
own  hands,  no  matter  how  crudel3^ 
which  he  has  seen  or  may  see,  his  ob- 
serving powers  are  made  keener.  Every 
time  he  gains  a  power  in  directing  his- 
hands,  he  is  gaining  mental  strength. 

By  this  play  with  your  child  you  have 
helped  him  to  do  and  be,  which  is  much 
more  than  helping  him  to  know. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


No  July  and  August  issues  are  pub- 
lished. The  year  opens  in  September 
and  closes  in  June,  comprising  ten 
numbers. 


The  September  issue  opens  Volume 
IV.  of  The  Kindergarten  Magazine. 
The  word  ' '  magazine '  *  has  been  added, 
since  some  confusion  had  arisen,  the 
name  of  the  publication  often  having 
been  mistaken  for  the  general  term  *'  the 
Kindergarten." 

The  very  encouraging  and  apprecia- 
tive words  we  are  constantly  receiving 
assure  us  that  the  Magazine  is  supplying 
a  need  among  the  people.  Efforts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  obtain  the  best 
and  brightest  thoughts  that  have  been 
evolved  upon  this  natural  system  of  edu- 
cation and  the  increasing  demand  for 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Magazine  tes- 
tifies to  its  success.  However,  the  past 
is  only  a  dim  forecast  of  the  future.  The 
articles  now  engaged  for  the  next  ten 
months  assure  its  place  among  the  strong 
educational  journals  of  the  count r5^ 

New  departments  have  been  added 
and  old  ones  strengthened.  Although 
many  of  the  articles  are  theoretical,  pre- 
senting the  purpose  of  Froebel,  the  chief 
aim  is  to  give  its  full  demonstration  in 
practical  work,  so  clearly  and  definitely 
that  the  reader  may  readily  adapt  the 
truths  and  test  them  individually. 
Theory  is  very  necessary  but  theory  put 
into  practice  is  more  necessary. 

Notice  the  strong  articles  in  this  issue 
which  give  the  leadings  to  the  whole 
year's  work  : 

*•  Kindergarten  Extension,"  by  Mr. 
Ellis  Gray  Seymour,  of  New  York  City, 


shows  what  should  be  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Kindergarten.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour are  doing  a  noble  work  in  the  me- 
tropolis among  the  inmates  of  the  tene- 
ment houses.  They  expect  to  assume 
charge  of  a  number  of  the  same  with  the 
intention  of  further  applying  the  Kinder- 
garten principle  of  studying  children  and 
their  possibilities  of  influence  toward  a 
true  family  life ;  at  the  same  time,  of 
mediating  between  the  vastly  separated 
social  classes.  Mr.  Seymour  will  con- 
tribute several  papers  during  the  year 
from  this  standpoint  which  will  be 
worthy  of  deep  consideration. 

* 'Letters  by  Friedrich  Froebel,"  edited 
by  A.  H.  Heineman,  must  always  be 
a  very  important  feature,  the  letters 
being  chosen  with  special  relation  to  the 
timely  subjects.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heine- 
mann  are  personal  friends  of  the  widow 
of  Froebel  and  through  her  have  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  edu- 
cator's private  life  and  inner  motives. 

The  Gift  Lessons  by  Miss  Annie 
Moore,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  are  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  the  use  of  FroebeVs 
Gifts.  These  are  not  given  in  a  mechan- 
ical manner,  but  as  a  play  developing 
the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Gift. 

"Typical  Primary  Lessons,"  begun 
in  this  issue  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Griswold, 
will  continue  throughout  the  volume. 
Miss  Griswold* s  experience  was  gained 
in  several  years  at  the  Cook  County 
(111.)  Normal  School,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker, 
In  this  institution  a  careful  study  has 
been  made  to  find  a  way  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public  schools  of  to- 
day, at  the  same  time  to  hold  fast  to  the 
principles  of  education  as  presented  by 
Froebel.     Miss  Griswold  in  giving  these 
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lessons,  makes  allowance  for  the  limita- 
tions placed  upon  the  teacher  and  en- 
deavors to  show  what  may  be  done  in 
developing  creativeness,  continuity  of 
thought,  equal  development  of  the  three- 
fold nature,  at  the  same  time  not  neg- 
lecting the  three  important  *'R's"  and 
other  necessary  acquirements  for  thought- 
expression.  Her  description  of  the 
apartment  is  not  her  ideal  of  a  primary 
room.  It  is  given  to  show  what  may  be 
done  even  with  present  conditions.  That 
which  makes  her  articles  so  valuable  is 
the  fact  that  she  shows  how  the  Kinder- 
garten methods  may  be  adopted  in  the  pri- 
viary  schools  as  we  find  them. 

Miss  Gfiswold  gave  a  course  of  lect- 
ures at  the  Teachers'  Retreat,  Chautau- 
qua, N.  Y.,  the  past  summer. 

''Sunday-school  Lessons'*  for  1891-92 
are  to  be  prepared  by  Miss  Frederica 
Beard,  of  Oak  Park,  III.  The  install- 
ment in  this  issue  speaks  for  itself. 
Every  lesson  is  based  upon  Kindergarten 
principles  though  but  few  of  the  materials 
are  used. 

'*  Systematic  Science  Lessons,"  by  Mr. 
Edward  G.  Howe,  are  continued  ;  this 
year's  work  taking  up  animal  life.  One 
can  readily  see  how  full  of  happy  sug- 
gestions these  lessons  are,  not  only  for 
the  Kindergarten  and  primary  teacher, 
but  also  for  home  use.  These  lessons 
are  absolutely  scientifically  correct  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authority  and  besides 
have  high  *ethical  value  such  as  few 
scientific  authors  infuse  into  their  writ- 
ings. The  paper  in  this  issue  is  a  strong 
appeal  for  truer  scieiice  (knowing)  and 
less  bare  fact. 

The  *  *  Typical  Kindergarten  Lessons ' ' 
by  the  Misses  Hill  are  also  continued. 
They  are  the  result  of  long  experience 


in  Kindergarten  work  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan,  of  Louisville. 
These  lessons  are  not  only  suggestive  to 
Kindergartners,  but  they  are  full  of  help- 
fulness to  primary  teachers  and  mothers. 
The  idea  of  connecting  the  play,  work, 
story,  song  and  game  is  carried  out  very 
clearly  in  these  papers  and  with  but  little 
difficulty  may  be  adapted  to  the  home. 

*'Clay  Modeling"  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  art  subjects,  which 
will  be  compiled  from  lessons  given  by 
Josephine  Carson  Locke.  Miss  Locke  is 
revolutionizing  art  in  the  Kindergarten, 
starting  with  the  basic  principle  of  Froe- 
bel  and  unfolding  the  thoughts  through 
the  materials  without  remaining  sub- 
servient to  the  limitations  under  which 
the  originator  worked  of  necessity. 
Were  Froebel  with  us  to-day  he  would 
not  have  us  cling  to  a  method  given  over 
a  half  a  century  ago.,  Mrs.  Alice  H. 
Putnam  will  give  in  October  her  first 
article  on  paper-cutting  and  pasting 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Miss 
Locke,  with  whom  she  has  been  closely 
associated.  These  will  appear  every 
other  month  and  will  bring  out  many 
radical  innovations  in  color. 

**  Development  According  to  Del- 
sarte,"  by  Mrs.  Grace  Call  Kempton, 
will  delight  our  readers  more  than  ever 
this  year.  In  the  past  she  has  contrib- 
uted suggestion  for  the  development  of 
the  Kindergartners,  now  she  begins  a 
series  of  direct  lessons  for  the  children, 
so  planned  as  to  prescribe  the  natural 
impulse  and  grace,  and  through  them  to 
develop  strength  of  body,  mind  and 
character. 

*'Farm  Voices,"  by  Miss  Emilie 
Poulsson,  of  Boston,  is  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  games  for  the  play  hour  in  and 
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out-of-doors,  answering  the  Kindergar- 
ten's needs,  and  yet  adaptable  to  the 
child  at  large  in  its  free  play.  Miss 
Poulsson  requires  no  recommendation  as 
a  Kindergartner  or  a  writer,  especially 
in  the  classic  field  of  child  verse. 

Miss  Laura  Fisher,  of  Boston,  will 
contribute  during  the  year  several  arti- 
cles on  Froebers  '*  Mutter  and  Kose 
Lieder.''  Miss  Fisher  has  had  charge  of 
the  Kindergarten  and  training  class  in 
Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw's  school  in  Boston 
for  many  years,  and  was  formerly  with 
Miss  Susan  Blow  in  the  pioneer  St.  Louis 
work. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Garland,  of  Boston,  will 
have  several  articles  on  obedience  and 
order  in  the  Kindergarten.  Miss  Gar- 
land and  her  co-worker,  Miss  Weston, 
were  two  of  the  first  training  teachers  in 
Boston,  having  now  one  of  the  finest 
private  Kindergartens  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Louise  Parsons  Hopkins,  Super- 
visor of  Schools  in  Boston,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,  con- 
tributes to  Volume  IV.  several  articles 
on  Kindergarten  methods  in  primary 
schools.  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  been  instru- 
mental in  having  manual  training,  cook- 
ing schools,  sewing,  slojd,  art  and  other 
features  introduced  into  the  school  sys- 
tem of  that  city. 

Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer  will  continue 
her  musical  articles.  Her  work  under 
Prof.  Wm.  L.  Tomlins  in  the  Chicago 
schools  will  give  her  eminent  opportu- 
nity to  draw  upon  a  large  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  her  readers. 

We  are  promised  in  the  Spring  a  few 
articles  on  the  * 'Universal  Myths,"  by 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Peabody. 


The  above  preview  of  our  year's  pro- 
gram is  certainly  an  assurance  that  Thb 
Kindergarten  Magazine  is  steadily 
progressing  and  that  the  confidence  and 
support  of  its  readers  is  not  misplaced. 

There  has  been  a  slight  change  in 
the  business  management  of  The  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine.  All  business 
with  special  reference  to  its  publication, 
formerly  transacted  by  Alice  B.  Stock- 
ham  &  Co. ,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
** Kindergarten  Publishing  Company.'* 
The  editorial  staflF  has  been  increased ; 
the  name  of  Miss  Andrea  Hofer,  known 
to  our  readers  as  "A.  H,"  having  been 
added. 


The  general  expansion  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system  as  felt  at  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
Toronto  during  July  was  indeed  grati- 
fying to  its  well-wishers  and  workers. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  educational  ex- 
hibits were  along  the  line  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  in  the  art  department 
especially  was  the  Froebelian  idea  the 
evident  and  underlying  fact.  When  seen 
in  the  mass,  such  as  an  international  re- 
union would  gather  together,  the  real- 
ization of  the  sweeping  proportions  ot 
this  educational  reform  comes  to  one 
most  forcibly,  and  to  feel  the  presence  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  work,  each 
seeking  from  the  other  the  highest  and 
latest  development  in  every  part  lends 
one  an  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the  future 
that  is  boundless.  The  exhibit  at  To- 
ronto was  a  glorious  report  of  what  has 
been  done  and  a  prophecy  of  what  is  to 
be  done  by  the  children  as  well  as  for  the 
children  of  our  land. 


**  Could  you  give  me  some  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  arranging  a  progres- 
sive program  for  the  first  month  of  Kin- 
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dergarten — one  for  new  beginners  who 
have  never  had  any  training?"  This 
question  comes  from  a  lady  in  New  York. 
Kindergartning  is  a  profession  of  a  very 
high  order— and  to  think  of  undertaking 
to  teach  without  especial  training  shows 
an  utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  edu- 
cational value.  This  magazine  does  not 
take  the  place  of  training,  and  never  can. 
It  can  only  %\v^  suggestions  which  will 
aid  those  who  have  had  the  training  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  and  to  help  pri- 
mary teachers  and  mothers  gain  the 
Kindergarten  spirit.  We  could  give  a 
program  which  might  be  helpful  to  those 
who  have  had  the  training,  but  it  would 
be  absolutely  meaningless  to  one  who 
had  not.  An  experienced  lawyer  might 
write  out  a  program  which  would  help  a 
young  lawyer  to  carry  a  case  through 
court,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  one 
without  training.  No  person  incapable 
of  forming  a  program  herself  is  capable 
of  having  the  responsibility  of  a  Kinder- 
garten. 

FIELD  NOTES. 


Toronto. — The  hearty  commingling 
of  the  Kindergarten  elements  at  Toronto 
was  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  programs  carried  during 
the  sessions  were  received  with  eager 
interest,  and  the  excellent  names  appear- 
ing on  them  stand  as  sufficient  comment. 
The  exhibits  were  certainly  superior  in 
quality  and  quantity  to  previous  ones, 
Canada  standing  at  the  forefront.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are  : 
for  president,  Mrs.  Jas.  L.  Hughes,  of 
Toronto;  vice-president.  Miss  Nora  A. 
Smith,  of  San  Francisco ;  secretary. 
Miss  Anna  E.  Fredrickson,  of  La  Porte, 
Ind.  Mrs.  Hughes*  election  gives  a 
decidedly  international  tendency  to  the 


work,  which,  in  view  of  the  coming 
world's  exposition  in  Chicago  in  '93, 
was  indeed  an  excellent  choice. 
Although  the  place  of  meeting  for 
'92  is  not  yet  fully  decided  upon  the 
outlook  for  the  next  N.  E.  A.,  and 
especially  for  the  Kindergarten  depart- 
ment is  extraordinarily  promising.  The 
Canadian  and  American  Kindergartners 
met  in  happiest  sociability  at  McMaster 
Hall,  a  reception  having  been  arranged 
after  the  active  sessions,  and  which 
occasion  was  indeed  one  of  rare  en- 
joyment. 

Chicago  Summer  School  of  Meth- 
ods.— Under  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  a  Summer 
School  of  Methods  was  carried  on  in 
Chicago  from  June  29  to  July  18,  1891. 
The  course  of  study  was  planned  to 
touch  each  point  vital  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten method,  in  a  shorter  and  condensed 
form, giving  a  taste  to  the  uninitiated, and 
a  chance  to  those  who  practice  through- 
out the  year,  to  freshen  their  ideas  and 
receive  new  impetus  for  the  coming 
work.  A  full  and  efficient  faculty  carried 
the  diflFerent  branches  and  two  Kinder- 
gartens and  connecting  classes  were  open 
to  the  students  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice during  the  entire  course.  Many 
prominent  names  were  among  the  faculty 
and  some  very  excellent  series  of  lectures 
were  given.  Summer  work  is  growing 
more  and  more  necessary,  and  is  in  great 
demand.  Where  it  is  combined  with 
the  true  relaxation  and  refreshment  of 
mind  it  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  School  of  Meth- 
ods may  be  made  a  permanent  thing,  to 
which  the  student  may  look  forward, 
and  for  which  the  trainer  may  consider 
her  year  of  regular  work  as  a  great  prep- 
aration. 
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The  BttfiFalo,  N.  Y.,  Free  Kindergar- 
ten Association  opens  in  September,  sup- 
porting a  number  of  charity  Kindergar- 
tens and  a  full-fledged  training  school. 
The  plans  for  working  are  under  way 
and  were  adopted  after  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  methods  of  other  simi- 
lar organizations.  Trainers  have  been 
chosen  from  the  different  leading  schools 
of  the  country,  and  the  work  starts  out 
well  supported.  The  Association  pub- 
lishes a  local  monthly,  called  The  Kin- 
derf^arien  News,  and  upon  the  whole,  the 
project  shows  that  great  energy  and 
strong  purpose  are  backing  it.  Buffalo 
is  a  large  field  and  has  long  needed  this 
work,  but  undoubted,  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  her  sister  cities,  no  time 
will  have  been  lost  in  the  long  run,  since 
excellent  and  thorough  work  is  the  ideal 
of  its  leaders.  For  a  copy  of  the  publi- 
cation, address  I^uis  H.  Allen,  lo  Ex- 
change St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  • 

The  Prang  Summer  School. — The 
increasing  interest  manifested  in  Form 
Study  and  Drawing  indicates  that  this 
subject  will  soon  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  instruction  in  public  and 
private  schools.  Desirous  of  assisting 
such  teachers  as  feel  the  need  of  a  clearer 
understanding  of,  and  a  greater  inspira- 
tion for  their  work,  the  Prang  Educa- 
tional Co.  held  a  second  Summer  School 
during  the  past  vacation,  the  term  cover- 
ing four  weeks — ^July  20th  to  August 
14th — at  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School.  It  was  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke,  of  Chicago, 
assisted  by  Prof.  Hannah  J.  Carter,  Miss 
Edith  A.  Palmer,  of  the  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City, 
and  Miss  Ada  M.  Laughlin,  supervisor 
of  drawing,  St.  Paul  public  schools.  The 
three  distinct  departments  were  Kinder- 


garten and  Primary,  Intermediate  and 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Advanced. 
Instruction  in  free  drawing  and  design, 
water-color  and  clay  modeling  was  given, 
also  lectures  on  the  ethics  of  form  and 
color,  and  the  principles  of  architecture 
and  historic  ornament. 

There  were  eighty-five  students  in  at- 
tendance from  eleven  States,  twenty-four 
of  these  being  special  teachers,  already 
employed  in  introducing  this  line  of 
thought  into  the  public  education.  The 
exhibits  of  several  schools  were  upon  the 
walls  for  study. 

The  Prang  Educational  Co.  stands 
conspicuous  as  a  mercantile-educational 
corporation.  It  has  carried  the  long 
neglected  study  of  the  aesthetics  of  color 
into  the  schools  everywhere,  as  well  as 
distributing  the  supplies,  ever  devoting 
the  capital  cleared  off  the  material  to  the 
further  development  of  the  idea.  In  all 
its  work  the  Prang  Co.  has  found  the 
most  ready  response  in  the  West,  which 
it  confesses  in  establishing  its  Summer 
Schools  in  Chicago,  and  undoubtedly 
from  this  center  it  will  radiate  to  every 
part  of  our  nation,  and  plant  itself  into 
the  universal  school  system  which  sadly 
needs  the  ethical  and  aesthetic. 

Kindergarten  Work  in  AsheviItLE, 
N.  C. — Two  years  ago  a  company  of 
ladies  organized  the  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  of  Asheville,  with  a  view  of 
supplying  instruction  to  the  children  of 
mill  operatives  and  laborers.  The  as- 
sociation met  with  kind  responses  from 
its  friends  in  its  efforts  to  secure  funds, 
bu*  encountered  the  usual  indifference 
on  the  part  of  parents  when  asked  to 
send  their  children.  By  careful  visita- 
tion however,  the  attendance  of  some 
thirty-five  children  was  secured  for  the 
school  opened  that  September  under  the 
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charge  of  Miss  Slack.  Another  school 
was  opened  later,  near  the  cotton  mills, 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Sara  Garrison, 
averaging  about  thirty  in  attendance. 
The  experiment  of  conducting  these  free 
Kindergartens  had  not  long  been  tried 
before  the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of 
both  parents  and  children  was  most 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported expenses  with  a  cash  balance  at 
the  close  of  schools.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion the  association  has  expended  $i,8oo 
upon  its  schools.  The  work  is  an  un- 
qualified success  and  will  be  resumed 
next  season,  we  trust  with  ever  increasing 
usefulness. — Mrs.  H.  T.  Collins,  Pres, 

The  first  year  of  the  Kindergarten 
Normal  School  of  Colorado  was  a  most 
successful  one.  The  class  numbered 
nineteen,  twelve  of  whom  graduated  ;  the 
other  seven  having  entered  late  in  the 
year.  Most  of  the  graduates  will  take 
the  second  year's  course,  which  is  attrac- 
tive in  point  of  special  work  and  lectures 
by  most  competent  teachers.  Physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  music,  psychology, 
physical  development,  reading,  natural 
sciences,  form  and  color  are  prominent 
on  the  list  of  extension  work. 

The  Kindergarten  work  is  pushing 
into  the  Orient.  In  India  there  is  some 
training  in  progress.  It  has  opened  a 
new  field  for  the  much  oppressed  widows 
of  that  country. 

The  I^ouisville  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  offers  two  scholarships  of 
fifteen  months  on  condition  that  the 
young  ladies  receiving  them  shall  prom- 
ise to  work  among  the  colored  children. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  128  E.  Jeffer- 
son St.,  I^ouisville,  Ky. 


This  month's  musical  lesson  will  of 
necessity  be  postponed,  because  of  the 
absence  of  Miss  Hofer,  who,  no  doubt, 
will  be  prepared  to  give  even  more  deep- 
reaching  suggestions  and  interpretations 
to  our  readers  after  a  visit  abroad  and  a 
taste  of  the  Wagner  festival  at  Beyreuth. 

Many  tasty  commencement  cards 
were  sent  us  at  the  close  of  the  year  giv- 
ing a  splendid  calendar  of  topics  and 
long  lists  of  workers  turned  into  the 
harvest  field.  We  owe  thanks  for  being 
remembered  and  heartily  welcome  re- 
ports of  work  in  progress  from  each  and 
every  institution  of  training. 

Chautauqua,  so  progressive  in  all 
things,  is  not  behind  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten idea.  For  several  summers  a  shorter 
but  excellent  course  of  study  has  been 
open  to  students  and  mothers.  Miss 
Franc^  E.  Newton  has  been  in  charge 
for  two  years,  assisted  by  Miss  Palmer, 
both  of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten 
As.sociation.  The  Sunday-school  work 
in  progress  this  year  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  summer  assem- 
bly. The  apartments  occupied  by  the 
Kindergarten  are  ideal,  and  give  oppor- 
tunity for  excellent  experiments.  The 
Chautauqua  plan  is,  perhaps,  farther- 
reaching  in  its  effects  than  any  other, 
since  the  entire  country  contributes  its 
spectators.  It  planted  the  Kindergarten 
seed  in  many  a  thought  last  season,  and 
we  understand  the  projects  in  this  direc- 
tion for  another  year  are  quite  extensive. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  center  might 
make  itself  a  power  for  the  spreading  of 
the  gospel  of  true  child  and-  mother 
culture. 

Kindergarten  in  Ontario. — ^The 
Kindergarten  Section  of  the  *  *  Ontario 
Teachers'   Association'*   was   organized 
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December,  1890,  as  a  branch  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  has  been  in  existence  for  sev- 
eral years.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  latter  in  August,  1890,  at  '*  Niagara 
on  the  Lake,**  a  proposition  was  made 
before  the  convention,  by  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Wylie,  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  to  form  such 
a  section,  and  this  was  put  and  carried 
by  the  majority  present.  In  December 
they  were  respectively  notified  by  the  sec- 
retary of  that  association  to  meet  in 
Toronto  on  July  27th  and  form  such  a 
section.  Pursuant  to  this  call  a  large 
number  responded  and  the  organization 
was  affected  with  the  following  result : 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Newcomb.  President.  Direc- 
tors : — Mrs.  J.  B.  Wylie,  Brantford  ;  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Hughes,  Toronto  ;  Miss  C.  M.  Hart, 
Toronto  ;  Miss  E.  Bolton,  Ottawa  ;  Miss 
L.  N.  Currie,  Toronto  ;  Secretary — Miss 
H.  Heakes,*Toronto.  No  meeting  of  the 
association  has  been  held,  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  no 
definite  plans  will  be  made  until  Easter. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  Normal  Train- 
ing School  for  Kindergartners  under  the 
directorship  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Mann,  opens 
at  1918  Sunderland  place,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  November. 

There  have  been  for  many  years,  in 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  few 
staunch  friends  of  the  Kindergarten 
cause,  who  have  planted  the  seed  of 
truth  and  nourished  it,  knowing  that 
when  it  had  once  won  a  place  in  the 
minds  of  earnest,  thinking  educators  it 
would  '*  hold  its  own  "  forever.  One  of 
the  first  earnest  friends  of  the  cause  was 
Miss  Emma  Field,  who,  for  many  years 
has  been  identified  with  educational 
work  as  the  principal  of  one  of  our 
largest  primary  schools.  A  more  ear- 
nest friend  and  able  champion  of  a  noble 
cause  could  not  be  found.     In  her  do- 


main the  first  Kindergarten  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  planted  and  nourished, 
assisted  faithfully  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Rourke. 
The  King's  Daughters,  through  a  circle 
numbering  fifty,  have  for  three  years 
supported  a  free  Kindergarten  and  day- 
nursery.  The  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  also,  have  through  their 
educational  department  and  mothers' 
meetings  made  ardent  effort  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Kindergarten  cause. 
Several  ardent  young  women  have  also 
conducted  private  Kindergartens.  But 
with  these  Kindergartens  only  a  small 
number  of  our  children  enjoyed  the 
blessed  privilege.  In  November,  1890, 
three  active  workers  presented  to  our 
Board  of  Education  a  petition,  influen- 
tially  signed,  asking  that  Kindergar- 
tens be  opened  in  all  our  public  schools. 
It  was  kindly  received  and  considered, 
but  decided  unpractical  owing  to  lack 
of  room;  at  the  same  time  the  Board 
recommended  that  the  committee  on 
teachers,  when  engaging  primary  teach- 
ers in  the  future,  give  special  attention 
to  their  qualifications  as  Kinder- 
gartners, 

The  greatest  need  now  presenting 
itself,  seemed  to  be  that  of  trained  teach- 
ers ;  ways  and  means  for  the  necessary 
training  of  Kindergartners  must  be  pro- 
vided. A  Kindergarten  Association  was 
organized,  with  Emma  Field  as  presi- 
dent, its  object,  briefly  stated,  being  to 
advance  the  cause  and  aid  the  growth  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  Kindergar- 
tens in  public  schools,  any  person  join- 
ing the  association  to  pay  twenty  five 
cents  yearly  as  dues.  The  work  began 
to  take  definite  form.  A  class  of  thirteen 
was  formed  for  study.  Mrs.  Rourke, 
having  had  experience  in  Chicago,  and 
with  Miss  Blow,  of  St.  Louis,  was  called 
to  take  charge.     Public  meetings  were 
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also  held  by  the  Association,  and  the 
membership  steadily  increased.  With 
the  summer  came  the  most  inspiring- 
presence  of  all— Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard 
Treat,  of  Chicago,  whom  the  Association 
invited  to  hold  a  Summer  Kindergarten 
and  class  for  normal  Kindergarten  study. 
The  Western  Michigan  College  furnished 
accommodations  for  six  weeks  to  forty  or 
fifty  little  people.  Five  young  ladies 
gave  assistance,  and  a  class  of  teachers 
and  friends  enjoyed  the  study  of  the 
method.  Besides  all  this,  a  large  class 
of  interested  mothers  has  been  formed. 
Lectures  were  given  each  week  to  an 
«ver- increasing  audience.  A  public 
meeting  was  held,  which  gained  many 
new  friends  for  the  cause.  Mrs.  Treat*s 
stay  among  us  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration. Her  untiring  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  enthused  all  with  the 
same  spirit  of  sincerity.  We  feel  the 
wonderful  influence  of  this  Summer*s 
work  will  not  be  * '  for  a  moment, ' '  but 
for  all  time.  There  is  much  to  be  done, 
for  we  hope  to  form  larger  classes  for 
Kindergarten  training,  continue  the 
mothers'  meetings,  and  in  all  possible 
ways  carry  forward  the  good  work  now 
established. — Clara  Whkeler. 


cation.  We  would  recommend  espe- 
cially Vol.  I.,  as  it  contains  some  of  the 
daintiest  bits  of  child  verse  collectable. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


"Open  Sesame/'  poetry  and  prose  for 
school  days.  Edited  by  Blanche  Wilder 
Bellamy  and  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. ,  Boston.  Three 
volumes,  illustrated.  Introductory  price 
to  teachers,  75  cents  each. 

This  collection  is  one  of  choice  clas- 
sics, arranged  according  to  the  age  of  the 
student,  and  the  call  to-day  in  the 
schools  for  something  besides  staple 
readers  makes  this  a  very  timely  publi- 


**  Miss  Arnold's  Sewing  Cards,"  to  be 
used  with  plant  lessons,  are  published 
by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.  They  give  a 
complete  series  of  botanical  subjects, 
scientifically  drawn  and  recommend 
themselves  on  sight  as  excellent  for  pri- 
mary, and  higher  Kindergarten  helps. 


"The  Children's  f>rimer,"  by  Ellen  M. 
Cy r.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. ,  Boston. 
Beginning  with  that  known  to  the  child, 
and  progressing  gradually  in  thought 
and  vocabulary  this  little  book  completes 
itself  into  quite  an  ideal  first  primer. 
The  publishers  are  bringing  out  some  of 
the  very  best  of  text-books,  leaning^ 
strongly  to  the  Kindergarten  idea  of 
thought  development. 

INDEX. 
To  Articlbs  i.'^  Current  Phriodicaus  on 

KiNDBRGARTBN,  MANUAI,  TRAINING,  SLOJD, 

SCIENCE  Teaching,  Etc,  Etc. 


[Readers  ordering  indexed  periodicals,  will 
confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Kinder- 
garten Magazink  and  this  Index.] 


Education  in  Public  Spirit.  E.  E.  Hale. 
Lend  a  Hand  (Boston),  August  '91. 

Musical  Insects.  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York),  September  '91. 

Discussions.  James  L.  Hughes.  Educational 
Review  (N.  Y.),  July,  '91. 

University  Extention.  The  Arena  (Bos- 
ton), September  '91. 

Friedrich  Froebel.  Common  School  Edu- 
cation (Boston),  April  *9i. 

Suggestions  About  Color.  Milton  Brad- 
ley. The  Queries  Magazine  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.), 
June  '91. 

A  Lesson  on  Paper  Solid  Forms.  Practi- 
cal Teacher  (Chicago),  June  '91. 

Furnishing  the  Nursery.  Dress  (New 
York),  June  '91. 
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KINDERGARTEN   EXTENSION. 


II. 


In  the  preceding  article  was  set  forth 
the  organic  nature  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  the  impossibility  of  its  conforming 
to  the  *' school"  conception.  He  does 
not  grasp  the  spiritual  meaning  of  uyiity 
ivho  supposes  that  true  education  can 
proceed  outside  of  real  life  and  in  or  along 
the  lines  of  schools  as  usually  they  are 
conceived.  The  Kindergarten  can  not 
be  limited  to  a  few  hours  a  jday  from 
w^hich  all  the  external  conditions  of  the 
child's  real  life  are  absent,  nor  can  the 
rest  of  the  day  be  empt}'  of  all  which  the 
Kindergarten  life  should  contain.  The 
Kindergarten  must  be  at  all  times  pres- 
ent, mediating  between  the  life  which  the 
child  already  feels  ( not  comprehends)  as 
unity,  and  those  new  outward  interests 
and  activities  which  he  is  now  constantly 
meeting. 

Explaining,  also,  in  relation  to  the 
still  unseen  unity  of  the  neighborhood  all 
those  objects  (including  himself  and  his 
family )  which  the  child  yet  sees  only  as 
complete  in  themselves,  or  as  connected 
in  lesser  wholes.  The  Kindergarten 
should  therefore  be,  as  it  were,  the  home 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  as  the  children 
in  being  educated  become  the  living 
bond  between  many  families,  so  the  Kin- 


dergartner  should  be  the  mediator  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  little 
community  in  all  its  diversity,  whether 
it  be  with  nature,  or  the  domestic  work, 
or  the  industry  of  the  fathers,  or  the  work 
as  scholars  of  the  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters or  the  social  meetings  of  all  together. 
The,  relation  of  the  Kindergartner  with 
all  those  whose  lives  touch  the  lives  of 
the  children  must  be  therefore  close  and 
vital  as  with  the  children  themselves. 
Adult  life  has  as  much  to  gain  from  the 
children  as  it  has  to  give.  Each  has 
everything  to  gain  and  give.  ' '  Except 
ye  turn  and  become  as  little  children  ye 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  The  "kingdom  of  heaven** 
is  a  true,  full,  pure  life.  We  do  not  live 
it,  nor  can  we,  except  as  we  follow  our 
little  children  humbly,  instead  of  exiling, 
neglecting,  perverting  them.  In  baby- 
hood the  mother  is  the  outward  sign  and 
the  interpreter  to  both  of  the  inward 
unity  between  the  baby  and  the  family. 
So  should  be  the  Kindergartner  in  the 
succeding  stage.  To  the  neighborhood 
families  she  must  be  what  the  mother  is 
to  the  single  family.  She  must  live  the 
life  which  she  interprets,  bodily,  spirit- 
ual and  mental. 
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Thus  only,  may  the  life  of  that 
community  become  inwardly  one  as  it  is 
outwardly.  So,  later,  should  the  school- 
master be  as  the  father  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

From  another  side  this  need  of  a  living 
union  between  the  Kindergartner  and 
the  older  people  appears  clearly,  in  the 
necessity  (how  impossible  it  is  of  realiza- 
tion otherwise  ! )  that  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  unborn  children,  shall  learn  to 
know  the  meaning  and  the  duties  of 
parenthood. 

It  is  not  to  be  overstated,  what  influ- 
ence the  mother  and  father — blinded, 
ignorant  and  incompetent  as  they  may 
be — must  inevitably  have  on  the  awak- 
ening child. 

Pestalozzi's  **  Book  for  Mothers'*  was 
a  pathetic  endeavor  to  supply  this  need. 
Of  the  same  nature  were  FroebePs  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  establish  Training 
Schools  of  **  Kindergarten  nurses.'* 

Mothers'  and  fathers'  clubs  are  still 
another  confession  of  this  unfulfilled  de- 
mand of  the  Kindergarten's  office.  Far 
be  it  from  lightly  regarding  the  blind 
groping  after  that  of  which  every  true 
Kindergartner  deeply  feels  the  want. 
But  again  must  we  insist,  all  these  are 
not  organically  a  part  of  the  real  life  of 
mothers,  fathers  or  children.  They  are 
but  summoned  out  of  chaos.  They  are 
heroic  in  a  double  sense,  for  they  are  out 
of  nature's  course.  It  is  an  effort  to  drag 
into  education  that  which  is  not  in  life. 
We  and  our  sons  and  our  daughters  must 
live  with  the  children,  before  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Kindergarten  even  with 
mothers'  and  fathers'  clubs  annexed,  can 
be  in  any  wise  fulfilled.  * '  And  Jesus 
called  to  him  a  little  child  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  them." 

The  external  and  dead  formality  to 
which  education  is  degraded,    and   by 


which  the  child's  development  is  ar- 
rested so  soon  as  he  sees  himself  as  an 
individual  without  ever  coming  to  see 
the  inner  and  complete  dependence  of 
himself  as  individual  on  the  higher  uni- 
ties of  family,  community,  nation  and 
all  mankind — all  this  blunting,  blinding 
and  perverting  of  the  child's  nature  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  we,  grown  people 
and  educators—  do  not  see  the  child  him- 
self as  a  part  of  organic  human  society — 
as  a  necessary  part  of  our  own  lives  just 
as  we  are  of  his.  We  conceive  ourselves 
as  far  ahead  of  him,  and  set  him  off  in  a 
secluded  place  where,  by  himself  and 
under  forcing  process,  he  may  be  goaded 
on  as  fast  as  he  can  to  catch  up  with  us. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  little  or  no 
concern  with  him.  Where  there  is  no 
connection,  we  expect  him  to  find  con- 
nection. The  very  life  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fitting  for  is  withdrawn  from 
him,  and  out  of  books,  pictures,  objects 
and  occupations  out  of  all  relation  with 
the  life  he  is  to  live,  we  vainly  expect 
or  hope  that  he  will  become  great  and 
good  and  wise — as  we  are?  No  one  pre- 
tends that  we  are  great  and  good  and  wise. 

Was  not  ^«r  childhood  cut  off  from  all 
that  could  give  us  grasp  upon  the  great 
living,  breathing,  struggling  humanity, 
past  and  future,  in  which  we  must  lose 
ourselves  by  sacrifice  if  we  would  reach 
our  full  development — through  which 
alone  we  can  reach  oneness  with  God  ? 
Every  day  and  hour  we  need  our  chil- 
dren with  us.  As  our  own  experience 
holds  for  us  the  past,  so  do  these  chil- 
dren hold  for  us  the  future. 

**  For  in  the  growing  race,  the  old  and 
new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  the  vig- 
orously developing  future  meet  and  are 
reconciled,"*     By  our  union  with  them 


*J.  H.  Fichte. 
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we  may  realize  that  organic  unity  of  the 
race  which  they  may  consciously  attain — 
without  which,  they  too.  must  vainly 
struggle  for  that  self  which  is  only  to  be 
gained  by  sacrifice  for  the  larger  wholes 
on  which  that  self  depends  for  all  it  is 
or  may  become. 

Seen  from  within  its  own  sphere 
therefore,  the  Kindergarten  must  be 
such  that  it  may  be  felt  to  be  complete 
in  itself.  Just  as  the  child  must  first 
see  himself  as  a  complete  entity,  then 
losing  his  sense  of  completness  he  may 
find  it  again  in  the  family  unity  on  which 
his  own  individuality  is  dependent.  So 
must  he  grasp  tbe  neighborhood  com- 
munity as  complete  through  the  Kin- 
dergarten. Also  the  Kindergarten  must 
be  seen  from  the  outside  (whose  begin- 
nings are  already  to  be  found  in  the 
Kindergarten)  as  but  a  part  of  the  wider 
unity  which  is  to  be  lived  and  con- 
sciously attained  through  the  next  step 
in  education  if  it  is  to  be  real  and  or- 
ganic. The  law  of  human  life  (that  the 
child  from  his  first  entrance  into  the 
family  through  his  whole  development 
and  career  is  an  inseparable  and  organic 
part  of  society),  must  bring  into  one  these 
inner  and  outer  views  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten, that  we  may  realize  what  it  is  in 
itself  and  what  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  education,  and  that,  realizing 
this,  we  may  save  the  Kindergarten  as 
we  extend  it,  from  the  empty  formalism 
by  which  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases, 
it  has  well  merited  the  title  of  **  infant 
school*'  vulgarly  bestowed. 

The  form  of  our  practical  work  for 
Kindergarten  extension  must  be  reso- 
lutely bent  in  the  direction  of  organic 
education,  and  without  that  nothing. 

The  essential  conditions  for  continu- 
ous, unbroken  development  of  the  child 
in  life  and  by  life  must  be  sought,  ob- 


tained and  preserved  if  the  Kindergarten 
is  to  fulfill  its  mission  and  lead  on  to  a 
natural  developing  education  by  which 
men  can  live  a  truly  pure,  self-conscious 
life. 

Each  progressive  advance  must  be 
made  by  connecting  that  unity  (inclu- 
sive of  all  which  has  gone  before)  which 
yet  has  been  seen  only  as  complete  in 
itself,  with  the  next  higher  unity,  on 
which  the  former  is  dependent  through 
its  necessary  relations  with  the  latter. 
Thus  the  child  on  coming  to  insight  of 
the  family  as  a  complete  whole,  already 
begins  to  observe  and  experience  those 
relations  which  connect  the  family  on  its 
outer  side  with  the  neighborhood.  For 
the  family  is  only  preserved  as  unity  by 
that  which  it  daily  receives  from  and 
gives  forth  to  those  who  are  its  neigh- 
bors, friends,  fellow- workmen,  fellow- 
worshipers.  And  the  child  can  in  no 
way  remain  one  with  the  family  unless 
he  lives  with  it  its  outward  life. 

But  this  outward  life  again  involves 
the  unity  of  the  neighboring  families, 
and  from  all  the  necessary  relations  con- 
necting them  arises  the  new  one, — the 
neighborhood  community.  Is  life  thus 
and  yet  education  otherwise  ? 

It  can  only  be  because  we  ourselves 
fail  of  insight  and  firm  grasp  upon  this 
unfolding  unity  of  life,  because  we  our- 
selves are  not  consciously  aware  of  the 
completeness  from  within  it,  bodily, 
spiritual  and  mental,  of  the  life  which  is 
lived  with  those  around  us,  that  we 
separate  ourselves,  from  our  children 
and  them  from  us — calling  it  educa- 
tion. Already  at  the  Kindergarten 
stage,  it  is  this  very  family  life  pro- 
ceeding outward  which  is  essential 
to  tbe  child's  development.  No  other- 
wise can  he  preserve  his  own  unity, 
than  by  thus  proceeding  with  the  family 
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and  through   the  Kindergarten  to  this     ent   upon  him.     What  we  now  are  to 


higher  one.  We  deceive  ourselves  about 
the  child's  relation  to  our  lives  and  ours 
to  his,  because  he  can  still  only  take 
and  represent  life  in  his  play.  But 
Froebel's  very  message  to  the  world  was 
this:  **The  plays  of  childhood  are  the 
germinal  leaves  of  later  life.  .  .  .  The 
whole  later  life  of  man  even  to  the 
moment  when  he  shall  leave  it  again, 
has  its  source  in  the  period  of  child- 
hood. .  .  .  His  future  relations  to 
father  and  mother,  to  the  members  of 
the  family,  to  society  and  mankind,  to 
nature  and  God,  depend  chiefly  on  his 
life  at  this  period.*'  As  now  the  child 
depends  entirely  upon  us,  so  hereafter, 
old  age  coming,  we  shall  become  depend- 


him,  he  will  then  be  to  us.  It  is  he  who 
is  to  finish  and  complete  our  lives.  So 
does  the  child  hold  for  us  the  future 
within  him,  so  are  our  lives  bound  up  in 
his.  He  can  only  connect  us  with  the 
future  as  we  have  connected  him  with 
the  past,  unbrokenly.  Thus  it  is  the 
family,  in  its  whole  life,  that  we  must 
engage  in  Kindergarten  extension,  fam- 
ilies whose  inner  neighborly  union  shall 
be  visible  to  the  child  in  the  complete- 
ness of  their  outward  relations. 

The  considerations  involved  in  this 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  concluding^ 
article. 

Elus  Gray  Seymour. 

New  York  City, 


(  To  be  continued. ) 
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MORNING  GREETING." 


Let's  raise  up  the  window  and  open  the 
door, 
And  let  the  sweet  sunshine  stream  in 
on  the  floor ; 
See,    here    are    the    flowers,    forgotten 
before, 
All  waiting   to    bid  us  * 'Good-morn- 
mg." 

The   marigold,  dahlia  and  red   poppies 
bright, 
The  cosmos  in  dresses  of  sweet  pink 
and  white. 
And  peas-blossom  standing  on  tiptoe  for 
flight, 
All   court'sy    a   pretty    *' Good- morn- 
ing." 

Their  leaflets  and  petals  are  all  washed 
with  dew, 
Pretty  maiden-hairs  locks  have  been 
tidied  anew. 


And  see  what  nice  curls  morning-glory 
has  too, 
*  *  As  she  hangs  out  her  blossoms  this 
morning. ' ' 

The  sweet  pansy  faces  are  raised  toward 
the  sky  ; 
But  marguerite  sits  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye, 
And  ivy  is  sleepily  stretching  close  by, 
I  fear  they  were  lazy  this  morning. 

*  *  Yes !     lyook  through  the  window, ' '  the 
children  all  say, 
**And  wish   our  dear  flowers  a  happy 
*  good- day  ';  " 
Just  see  how  they're  nodding  and  smil- 
ing this  way  ! 
**  Dear  flowers,    we  bid    you    'good- 
morning.'  " 

S.  Mkyrick. 
Santa  Cruz, 
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GIFT  PLAYS. 


IV.— Third  Gift.— Sequences. 


In  our  effort  to  make  sequence  plays 
smooth,  unbroken  and  harmonious,  so  far 
as  the  arrangement  of  the  blocks  is  con- 
cerned, we  too  often  allow  them  to  be- 
come mechanical,  and  barren  of  those 
qualities  which  render  Gift  work  educa- 
tive. The  sequence  play  should  occupy 
a  middle  ground  between  free  play  and 
dictation.  It  should  give  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty, 
as  does  free  play,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  an  orderly  succession  of 
moves,  with  a  resulting  influence  toward 
establishing  habits  of  attention,  neatness 
and  ability  to  understand  and  follow 
directions.  We  sacrifice  the  child  to  the 
idea  whenever  we  give  a  sequence  play 
in  which  there  is  no  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise of  faculty  beyond  the  purely  imi- 
tative, or  at  best  a  struggle  toward  the 
comprehension  and  execution  of  dictated 
directions. 

Attempts  are  made  to  impart  a  playful 
spirit  to  an  otherwise  mechanical  manipu- 
lation of  the  blocks  by  means  of  a  story 
which  the  different  forms  constructed  are 
intended  to  illustrate.  Occasionally  a 
good  story,  in  prose  or  verse,  may  be 
found  which  would  pass  on  its  own  mer- 
its and  which  is  capable  of  being  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  varied  arrangement 
of  the  blocks.  But  is  it  not  more  fre- 
quently the  case  that  sequence  plays  are 
accompanied  by  a  running  talk  about  all 
sorts  of  unrelated  objects,  the  purpose  of 
the  so-called  story  being  to  introduce 
certain  objects  in  a  certain  order,  that 
they  may  be  represented  by  means  of  the 
blocks?  The  story  is  itiade  subservient 
to  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  material, 


and   whenever  this   is  done   it  is  at  the 
expense  of  literary  merit. 

If  the  sequence  is  ^  planned  that  the 
forms  are  connected  by  use  or  inter-de- 
pendence, then  the  unreal,  exterior  rela- 
tion by  means  of  the  loosely  woven  story 
will  be  unnecessary.  The  method  of 
suggesting  how  a  certain  form  might  be 
modified  to  represent  another  related 
form  and  then  letting  the  children  find 
the  way  to  make  the  change,  is  scarcely 
less  concentrating  than  pure  dictation. 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  stimulating 
individual  activity  and  leading  to  dis- 
covery and  invention.  Listless  children 
who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  arranging  their  blocks  in  a 
dictated  lesson  and  who  almost  invariably 
get  the  correct  result  by  imitation,  will 
be  stimulated  to  unusual  effort  by  a 
friendly  contest  to  see  ' '  who  can  find 
the  easiest,  shortest,  and  best  way  "  to 
convert  one  form  into  another  designated 
one.  And  nervous,  energetic  children 
will  have  another  use  for  their  superflu- 
ous energy  than  simply  to  exhaust  it  in 
restless  haste  when  the  influence  of  **a 
little  thought  between  times  "  is  infused 
into  our  sequence  plays,  in  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  keep  such  children  from  hur- 
rying on  and  marring  the  harmony  of 
the  play. 


Almost  all  of  the  children  have  at 
some  time  during  the  summer,  had  at 
least  a  short  excursion  out  of  the  city, 
and  when  questioned  about  any  trip  they 
may  have  taken  are  eager  to  tell  about 
it.  A  short,  brisk  conversation  brings 
out  some  incidents  and  objects  connected 
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with  railroad  journeys,  and  then  Miss 
Alice  saj's,  "  Yes,  there  are  agreat  many 
things  that  work  together  to  help  us 
have  a  nice  trip  ;  and  to-day  we  can 
make  some  of  these  helpers  with  our 
blocks." 

After  the  boxes  are  distributed  the  fol- 
lowing little  verse  is  repeated,  as  the 
blocks  are  taken  out.  The  children  en- 
joy it,  as  it  helps  to  a  careful  and  orderly 
handling  of  boxes  and  blocks,  aud  in- 
sures that  all  shall  be  ready  to  begin 
together. 

One,  we  place  our  box, 
Two,  we  slip  the  cover 
And  take  a  little  peep. 
Three,  we  turn  them  over. 
Four,  with  care  draw  out  the  lid 
And  lift  the  box.     No  longer  hid, 
Our  cubes  stand  straight  and  true. 

Boxes  and  lids  are  placed  out  of  the 
way.  Then  quickly,  for  children  can 
not  be  expected  to  wait  long  when  their 
blocksare  before  them.  Miss  Alice  says, 
"  Let  us  play  we  are  taking  this  journey 
on  the  railroad  together,  so  of  course  we 
will  have  to  start  together,  get  to  the 
depot  at  the  same  time  and  keep  together 
all  the  way."  All  assent  to  this,  and 
the  thought  is  found  to  be  a  help  in  the 
usually  difficult  task  of  keeping  a  large 
class  of  children  working  unitedly. 

"  Where  do  we  have  to  go  to  get  on 
the  train  when  we  are  going  away?" 
Several  answer,  "To  the  depot." 
"  Well,  then,  let  us  make  the  depot  the 
very  first  thing.  See  if  you  can  make 
two  parts  to  this  depot  with  a  space  be- 
tween for  the  railroad  tracks.  One  part 
will  be  the  passenger  depot  where  we 
buy  our  tickets  and  wait  for  the  train, 
and  here  across  the  tracks  will  be  the 
freight  depot  where  our  baggage  and 
boxes  are  loaded  and  unloaded."     They 


catch  the  idea  from  this  description,  or 
suggestion,  the  cube  is  divided  along  the 
vertical  cut  front  and  back,  and  the  two 
parts  separated  by  one  space. 

"  Now  let  us  make  just  the  front  of 
the  passenger  depot,  the  outside  entry, 
and  the  door  that  leads  into  the  pleasant 
waiting  room.  Can  you  think  how  the 
front  half  of  each  of  the  two  parts  as  they 
now  stand,  can  be  moved  so  as  to  look 
like  posts  on  each  side  of  the  wide  outer 
door?"  a-b  is  moved 
to  the  left  and  a'-b'  to 
the  right  and  Fig.  i, 
is  the  result.  "The 
freight  depot  is  not 
like  this,  it  has  a  platform  all  along  the 
front  to  help  the  men  lift  the  heavy  boxes 
on  and  off  the  trains.  See  if  you  can 
find  a  good  way  to  change  the  posts  in 
the  front  of  the  passenger  depot  iuto  the 
platform. "  "  There  is  a  better  way  than 
that"  (to Jamie  who  seems  inclined  to 
disarrange  all  his  blocks);  "see  if  you 
can't  make  the  platform  by  moving  only 
the  two  top  blocks  of  the  posts."  At 
last  they  discover  that  it  can  be  done  by 
lifting  a,  a'  placing  them 
between  b,  b'  and  then  , 
slipping  the  four  close 
together.  (Fig,  2.)  Miss 
Alice,  1  notice,  is  careful 
not  to  place  her  own  blocks  in  the  desired 
position  until  the  children  have  found 
the  way,  thus  preventing  imitative  work. 
"  There  is  a  very  good  way  to  change 
this  right  into  a  real,  ticket  window, 
with  a  top  to  it  and  a  shelf 
Ti}  in  front.    You  will  have  to 

I  move  only  the  end  blocks 
of  the  platform."  After  a 
little  thought  Fig.  3  is 
evolved  and  the  children 
are  delighted  with  the  satisfactory  form. 
One   little  fellow  said,   "What   a  cute 
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little  ticket  window  !  I  found  the  way 
to  make  it  my  own  self,  did  n*t  I,  Miss 
Alice  ? '' 

*  *  Do  you  remember  the  fence  that 
stands  between  the  depot  and  the  tracks, 
to  keep  the  people  from  getting  hurt  ? 
And  do  you  remember  the  big  gate  where 
the  man  stands  and  looks  at  our  tickets 
before  we  pass  through  ?  Then  see  if 
you  can  make  this  fence  and  open  gate- 
way. The  blocks  on  each  side  of  your 
window  will  not  have  to  be  moved  at  all, 
you  can  make  the  fence  with  the  others/' 
Some  who  have  not  yet  grasped  the  idea 
of  modifying  rather  than  tearing  down, 
begin  taking  blocks  one  at  a  time  from 
the  top  and  shelf  of  the  window  to  make 
the  fence.  Seeing  this,  the  further  sug- 
gestion is  given.  *' Suppose  you  try  to 
lift  the  two  blocks  at  once  from  the  top 
and  set  them  down  on  the  table  just  as 
they  are.  Now  move  out  the  shelf  and 
let  us  see  if  we  can  not  find  a  good,  and 
easy  way  to  join  these  to  the  side  pieces 
of  what  was  the  window,  and  so  make 
the  open  gateway  and  fence  on  each  side. 

There,  isn't  it 

I^TI   f^%  ^•^'      ^^y  ^^  ^^  when 

^BUm ■     KaryryM    you     find     the 

l"l"1     P   I     l^l^'P   best      way?" 

( Fig.  4. ) 
* '  Now  let  us  make  the  closed  gateway, 

as  it  is  before  train  time,  when  people  do 
not  need  to  be  passing  through.  This 
will  be  very  easy  to  do.*'  Grasping  the 
two  sides  at  once  they  are  pushed  to- 
gether until  what  were  the  gate  posts 
touch  and  become  a  closed  gate. 

*  *  By  changing  only  two  blocks  we  can 
make  the  good,  strong  engine  that  pulls 
our  train  for  us.  One  of  those  upper 
blocks,  the  one  on  the  right,  (d),  we  will 
have  as  the  cab  for  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man. Move  the  other  one  about  half  an 
inch  to  the  left.     What  should  be  right 
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in  front  of  the  cab  ?  Yes,  the  smoke- 
stack. See  if  you  can  find  a  block  that 
is  not  needed  where  it  now  stands,  to  put 
on  top  of  this  left  hand  upper  cube  to 
make  the  smoke-stack."  They  decide 
that  the  '  *  cow-catcher  ' '  is  longer  than 
need  be  and  the  smoke-stack  too  low. 

So  the  extreme  left 
hand  block,  a,  is  placed 
upon  c,  and  the  engine 
is  finished.  (Fig.  5.) 
*  *  Make  the  closed 
gateway  again  and  you 
can  easily  change  it  into  the  lunch  coun- 
ter where  the  hungry 
people  buy  nice  sand- 
wiches, milk  and  other 
good  things."  (Fig.  6.) 
**  See  if  you  can  find  a 
good  way  to  make  next  the  piers  that 
hold  up  the  railroad  bridge  which  helps 
us  over  the  river.  I  would  make  two 
wide  ones  first.  Now,  four  square  onbs. 
Be  sure  to  have  them  in  an  even  row  and 
one  square  apart.  We  want  a  true, 
straight  bridge.  Those  look  like  good, 
strong  piers.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can 
'make  rows  of  seats  as  they  are  in  the 
coaches.  Try  leaving  the  lower  cubes 
standing  as  they  are  and  work  with  just 
the  upper  ones.     Can  you  make  a  row  of 

seats  on  each 
side  of  the  car 
with  an  aisle 
or  walk-way 
bet  ween  ?  '  * 

(Fig.  7.) 
**  How  can  you  join  the  opposite  seats 
together  so  as  to  make  a  row  of  double 
seats  down  one 
side  of  the  car?'  * 
* 'Those       seats 
would  be  large 
enough  for  two 
I  am  sure."  (Fig.  8.)  **Some  cars  have 
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a  couch  in  them  where  people  who  are 
very  tired  can  lie  down  and  rest,  let  us 
f^f.  make  a  long  couch  by 
joining  these  seats  to- 
gether.     This    can    be 

made  to  look  like  two 
seats  with  their  backs  turned  together 
by  using  two  cubes  from  the  end  of  the 


couch  to  make  the  back."  (Fig.  9.) 
The  cube  is  formed  from  this  and  the 
play  is  closed,  leaving  the  children  with 
the  happy  feeling  that  arises  from  having 
been  actors  in  the  accomplishment  of 
pleasing  results  rather  than  passive 
agents.  Annie  Moore. 

JVew  Albafiy,  Ind, 


KINDERGARTEN    ORDER. 


Kindergarten  is  not  home  ;  Kindergar- 
ten is  not  school. 

In  these  two  negative  statements  there 
is,  I  think,  a  hint  of  the  cause  of  many 
failures  in  Kindergarten  order. 

The  positive  statement  can  hardly  be 
so  concise,  for  Kindergarten  should  be 
that  something  between  the  best  home 
and  the  best  Primary  school,  which  is 
undefinable  in  a  few  words. 

Homes  differ  as  widely  as  schools  in 
point  of  order;  some  have  none,  and  it 
is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  be 
in  them. 

In  others  the  routine  of  the  house- 
keeping  may  be  exact  in  its  working  ; 
its  neatness  above  suspicion  ;  the  children 
scrupulously  cared  for  outwardly,  but 
there  is  no  inward,  no  atmospheric  order. 
There  is  spontaneity,  but  it  is  spontane- 
ous rudeness,  selfishness  and  bad  tem- 
per in  the  children,  spontaneous  fretful- 
ness  and  nagging  in  their  elders. 

The  school  that  corresponds  to  this 
home  we  know, —  the  cold  silence,  the 
stiffness,  the  repression  when  watched, 
on  the  pan  of  the  pupils,  the  shrill  vigi- 
lance and  police  work  of  the  teacher; 
the  spontaneous  ill-doing  of  the  children 
when  chance  occurs. 

Mothers  and  teachers  are  '*bom  not 
made,*'  it  is  said,  and,  in  a  sense,  it  must 
be  true;  the  innate    power  of  the  best 


mother,  the  best  teacher,  is  God-giveu. 
But  the  greater  the  native  power,  the 
greater  need  of*  wise  training.  Mother- 
love,  the  rich,  full,  free  instinct,  is  ruinous 
when  simply  lavished  upon  its  objects, 
without  knowledge  of  or  regard  to 
their    natures. 

The  home  has  its  two  or  three  young 
children,  who  play  in  large  part  unre- 
strainedly ;  the}''  combine  at  will,  they 
separate  at  will  in  what  they  do  ; 
they  go  from  plaything  to  plaything, 
from  play  to  pla^^  with  only  butterfly 
persistence,  and  while  they  are  suffi- 
ciently regardful  of  each  other,  and 
amuse  themselves  without  doing  mis- 
chief, the  wise  mother  or  nurse  lets  them 
alone,  to  work  out  their  own  fancies  and 
build  up  or  throw  down  at  pleasure, 
only  suggesting  now  and  then  if  called 
upon  to  be  a  sympathizer,  or  acting  her 
role  as  a  sharer  in  the  play. 

Whi^e  the  spirit  of  genuine  pla3%  the 
glad  interest  in  physical  and  mental  ac- 
tivity, is  never  lacking  in  the  good 
Kindergarten,  and  as  at  home  a  supply 
of  play  material  is  furnished,  yet  here 
we  have  the  necessity  of  subordinating 
individual  preference  to  the  preference  of 
many  others  equal  in  years  and  develop- 
ment. Will  it  answer  to  let  whim  rule 
as  it  may  oflen  do  harmlessly  with  the 
single  child,  or  small  group  of  children, 
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in  the  home-nursery?  No.  **I  don*t 
'want  to  do  this  or  play  that,'  *  is  a  discord- 
ant note  in  the  Kindergarten,  which  if 
not  at  once  skillfully  resolved  into  accord 
-with  the  wishes  of  others,  will  make 
failure  in  harmony,  not  only  for  the 
child  who  complains,  but  for  all  who 
liear  and  quickly  catch  the  subtle  spirit 
if  it  is  tolerated,  or  merely  snubbed,  but 
not  brought  into  the  power  of  cheerful 
association  and  good  fellowship. 

At  home,  the  unchecked  lively  chatter 
of  several  children  in  their  play  is  as  harm- 
less and  as  pleasant  to  healthy  nerves 
as  the  babble  of  the  shallow  brook  over 
its  stony  bottom ;  suggestion  crosses 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  impromptu 
drama  that  is  being  acted,  and  if  no 
quarrels  arise  the  clamor  may  take  care 
of  itself  from  flood  to  ebb-tide. 

In  Kindergarten,  may  half  of  twenty 
or  thirty  children,  or  even  a  tenth, 
eagerly,  if  good-naturedly,  talk  at  the 
same  moment,  when  in  the  best  and 
most  natural  way,  a  story  is  being 
dramatized  by  the  actors  themselves? 
May  each,  without  regard  to  all,  spontane- 
ouslj'  utter  the  thought  that  rises  in  him  ? 

No,  for  here  is  a  larger  family  of  more 
nearly  equals ;  each  must  lend  to  each 
a  perfect  hearing,  and  under  wise  guid- 
ance select  the  best  suggestions  for  the 
common  good  and  pleasure  in  the  games, 
thus,  growing  for  all  ? 

The  educational  purpose,  conscious  to 
the  Kindergartner,  must  be  subserved ; 
and  not  only  self-activity,  but  self-con- 
trol; not  merely  spontaneous  activity, 
but  intelligent  activity  be  secured. 

When  fingers  are  busy  in  the  home- 
circle,  tongues  are  apt  to  be  just  as  busy  ; 
and  when  good-nature  reigns,  what  a 
dear  delightful  accompaniment  to  work  ! 

Shall  we  hush  it  in  the  Kindergarten  ? 
Not  with  frown,  and  check-rein  tightly 


drawn  ;  but  how  good  and  necessary  the 
power  to  many,  even  small  workers,  to 
keep  absolute  silence  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time  ;  to  work  with  only  the  quiet 
pleasant  word  about  just  the  work  in 
hand ;  to  sing,  now  and  then,  without 
staying  the  fingers  ;  to  give  only  the 
brook's  happy  murmur  of  sound  when  it 
changes  from  a  pebbly  to  a  sandy  bed  j 
A  gentle  signal,  and  even  the  murmur 
drops  into  silence  at  the  right  time. 

This  is  necessarily  unlike  the  life  and 
work  of  children  at  home,  and  unlike 
the  school-life  and  work  of  older  chil- 
dren ;  but  it  should  hold  the  germs  of  the 
best,  the  least  artificial  school  order, 
while  giving  more  of  the  home  freedom 
of  expression  in  various  ways  than  is 
possible  under  the  conditions  of  the 
ordinary  Primary  school. 

No  bustling,  nagging  mother,  and 
indifferent  or  always  opposing  father  can 
show  you  a  household  of  free,  happy, 
yet  orderly  children. 

No  stiff  Rule-of-Three  teacher  can 
point  in  her  school-room  to  a  large  class 
of  childem,  eager,  yet  self-controlled, 
busy  over  tasks  that  are  to  them  but  as 
well-adjusted  apparatus  to  the  gymnast — 
means  of  exhilarating  exercise. 

No  undisciplined,  unreposeful  super- 
ficial Kindergartner  can  show  you  her 
small  or  large  group  of  children,  and  say, 
*'  Here  is  true  Kindergarten  order,*'  for, 
as  are  mother  and  father,  so  is  the  home; 
as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school ; 
and,  infallibly,  as  is  the  Kindergartner, 
so  is  the  Kindergarten."  This  Kinder- 
garten, this  something  which  is  not 
home,  and  which  is  not  school,  calls  for 
the  finest  balance  of  the  best  powers  of 
wise  parent  and  good  teacher  in  the  one 
who  assumes  its  direction,  and  becomes 
the  heaven  from  which  its  order  flows. 

Mary  J.  Gari^and. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL    LESSONS. 


The  thought  given  in  the  September 
lessons  must  be  clearly  kept  in  mind 
through  all  the  succeeding  work. 

* '  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself ^  none 
dieth  to  himself,^'  is  as  a  seed  in  which 
is  contained  a  life-giving  principle.  We 
have  planted  it.  The  words — which  dre 
the  outer  coverings, — may  die.  But  the 
truth  may  grow  in  the  character  of  the 
children,  by  other  illustrations  and  words 
which  shall  emphasize  it,  in  a  broader 
and  deeper  way.  It  is  the  law  on  which 
sociology,  heredity,  above  all,  Chris- 
tianity  are  based. 

The  more,  we — as  teachers  or  parents 
— dwell  in  this  sacrificial  idea,  we  shall 
see  that  it  runs  throughout  all  life, — in 
certain  degrees,  from  the  lowest  creation 
to  the  highest.  And,  so  we  aim  to  lead 
the  little  ones,  step  by  step,  until  they 
gain  something  of  its  highest  phase, 
manifested  in  the  love  of  God.  Then, 
gratitude  will  be  the  outcome,  and  they, 
in  their  little  ways,  may  also  *'live  not 
unto  themselves.'' 

*'  All  thy  works  shall  praise  Thee,  O 
Lord.'' — Psa.  145:10,  Miss  Ethel's  last 
thought  with  the  children  was  that  all 
might  work  and  ^Id^y  for  somebody.  The 
same  thought  will  be  emphasized  with 
the  additional  one  shown  in  the  words, 
*' shall  praise  Thee,  O  Lord." 

FIRST   SUNDAY. 

After  prayer,  Miss  Ethel  suggests  that 
the  new  song  *  *  Little  Things  ' '  be  sung 
(see  Sept.  No.).     The  second  verse. 

* '  Little  words  of  kindness, 
Little  deeds  of  love. 
Make  our  homes  so  happy 
Like  the  heaven  above," 


is  sung  once  or  twice.  *  *  We  like, ' '  says 
Miss  Ethel,  **to  have  our  homes  made 
happy,  don't  we?  They  must  be  filled 
then  with  kind  words,  and  things  to  do 
which  tell  of  love.  We  want  to  have 
our  Sunday-school  home  happy,  so  we 
shall  have  to  fill  this  full  of  deeds  of 
love.  too. 

* '  Shall  I  tell  you  of  one  way  ?  Each 
one  of  you  may  bring  a  leaf — one 
of  those  leaves  we  talked  of  last  Sun- 
day, -which  has  finished  its  work  on 
the  tree,  and  has  been  given  a  beautiful 
dress  of  golden  brown,  or  red,  or  yellow, 
and  in  leafing  the  tree  is  going  to  help 
in  some  other  place  and  way.  These 
leaves  which  you  bring  me  I  will  put  up 
on  the  wall,  and  over  them,  our  little 
verse,  ***None  of  us  dieth  to  himself.' 
Who  will  say  the  other  part  of  it?" 
Several  children  tell,  while  little  Mary 
whispers  softly,  '*we  don't  play  all 
alone." 

'*Ihave  something  here,"  says  Miss 
Ethel,  *'that  has  not  been  Splaying  alone.' 
A  great  many  little  neighbors  have  been 
blowing  in  the  wind,  while  the  sunbeams 
have  kissed  first  one  and  then  another. 
Before  I  show  you,  think  what  you  did 
last  Spring  when  we  wanted  to  have 
flower-gardens?  " 

**  Planted  seeds."  says  Percy.  **  Yes, 
and  there  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  have 
a  garden  of  oats,  it  was  so  large  he  called 
it  an  '  oat  field  * ;  he  planted  a  great  many 
oat  seeds  in  it.  Each  little  seed  did  not 
live  down  in  the  ground  for  himself,  but 
when  God  sent  the  sunbeams  and  the 
rain-drops  to  call  the  oat  seed,  it  came 
up  until  it  grew  to  be  a  plant,  just  like 
this  one   (showing    a    sheaf  of   oats). 
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And  here,  you  see,  are  a  great  many 
oats  on  the  stalk,  which  awhile  ago  were 
little  baby  seeds.  They  have  come  to 
live  for  somebody  ?  Do  you  know  who  ?*  * 
**  The  man.*'  **  Yes,  the  farmer  is  glad 
to  have  so  many,  but  what  will  he  do 
with  them  ?"  The  children  are  not  sure. 
Miss  Ethel  asked  Willie  what  his  papa 
feeds  his  horse  with?  **  Oats,"  comes 
from  several  boys  who  are  not  **  Willies  !' ' 
*' Yes,  some  of  the  oats  will  go  to  the 
horses,  some  will  go  down  in  the  ground 
like  that  old  oat,  and  some  will  go  to 
make  what  you  and  I  have  for  breakfast. 
How  many  eat  oat-meal,  sometimes? 
Well — I  think  part  of  the  oats  make  the 
oat-meal.  All  summer  long  a  g^reaf 
many  oats  have  been  growing  and  they 
say  *  God  called  us  each  to  some  work  ; 
we  are  very  glad  to  give  the  horses  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  glad  to  help  in  people's 
breakfast,  and  glad,  most  of  all,  to  go 
and  bring  up  some  more  little  seeds  when 
God  calls.  Wherever  we  go,  we  tell  how 
God  sent  us.*  Children,  sha*n*t  w^  be 
glad  that  the  oats  have  come,  and  can  be 
kept  safe  in  the  bams  for  the  Winter  ? ' ' 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

Many  leaves  are  brought  and  the  chil- 
dren are  very  interested  in  the  promised 
decoration  (which  is  decoration  with  a 
special  purpose,  making  it  appropriate 
for  the  Sunday-school  room)  Miss  Ethel 
calls  it  *  *a  little  deed  of  love' '  done  for  the 
Sunday-school.  She  has  placed  already 
sheaves  of  oats  on  the  wall,  and  the 
children's  attention  is  called  to  last  Sun- 
day's thought. 

Then  the  blackboard  is  brought  for- 
ward and  Miss  Ethel  asks  who  has  a 
morning-glory  vine  at  home,  or  ever  saw 
a  morning-glory  ;  **  I  want  to  talk  to-day 
about  a  morning-glory  and  I  have 
none  here."     Several    hands  go    up — 


**  Who  would  like  to  make  a  picture  of 
one  for  the  rest  to  see  ?  ' '  Lillie,  Earle 
and  Eddie  come  to  the  board  ;  others  are 
fearful  of  their  own  attempt.  (Miss 
Ethel  does  not  feel  this  is  lost  time,  nor 
that  a  less  perfect  illustration  than  might 
be  had,  is  a/ways  a  disadvantage.  She 
wants  to  impress  the  children  that  they 
have  a  share  in  the  work,  as  well  as  she). 
With  a  few  additions  from  the  teacher 
the  representation  is  sufficient  to  hold 
the  interest,  which  is  all  that  is  needed 
just  now.  **How  did  you  get  your 
morning-glories  in  your  gardens  ?  "  *  *  I 
planted  some  seeds,"  says  one,**  Mamma 
did,"  says  another.  *'  Did  you  or  your 
mamma  make  the  seed  grow  ?  "  . 

(The  children  experimented  so  fully 
with  the  growth  of  seeds  last  year,  that 
they  grasp  readily  the  point  needed 
here.  Other  classes  would  have  to  work 
up  to  this  gradually.) 

'*  No—our  Father  sent  His  *  messen- 
gers *  to  call  the  morning-glory,  just  as 
they  did  the  oat.  So  both  are  His 
work;  they  come  from  Him,  because 
we  could  n't  have  them  just  by  our  own 
working.  Why  do  you  have  the  morn- 
ing-glory ?  —  **  Because  it's  pretty  " — 
* '  Yes,  the  vine  with  all  the  flowers  on 
it,  looks  so  beautiful."  (Here,  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  who  have  none, 
Miss  Ethel  shows  a  picture  of  one.) 
*  *  T/ia^  is  one  thing  it  lives  for — to  be  beau- 
tiful for  us  ;  some  flowers  live  to  give  a 
sweet  odor,  and  now  I'm  going  to  show 
you  what  a  morning-glory  gave  before 
it  died."  Then  Miss  Ethel  shows  the 
little  **  pocket"  part  of  the  flower  con- 
taining the  seed. 

When  the  children  have  looked,  she 
takes  the  Bible  and  reads,  **A11  Thy  work 
shall  praise  Thee,  O  Lord."  **Have  we 
anythings  here  that  are  God's  works?" 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  tells 
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the  children  to  look  around  the  room. 

*  *  Did  some  man  make  everything  here  ?  *' 

"  Oh  !  the  oats'*—**  and  the  leaves/' 
**  Yes,  and  the  seeds  are  God's  work ; 
they  are  all  His.  And  those  little  grains 
of  sand  and  drops  of  water  came,  too, 
from  the  Father  in  Heaven.     They  all 

*  praise  '  Him— that  is,  tell  how  good 
He  is.  by  doing  just  what  He  sent  them 
to  do. ' '  Once  more  Miss  Ethel  softly  reads, 

*  *  All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thee. ' '  The 
flowers  praise  Him  by  being  beautiful ; 
the  leaves  by  making  shade  in  summer  ; 
covering  for  grass  and  flowers  in  winter  ; 
and  the  oats  by  giving  food. 

*'When  you  go  home,  find  out  what 
the  diffierent  flowers  *  live  for.'  " 

THIRD   SUNDAY. 

The  morning  songs  have  been  sung, 
the  last  being  **  Little  deeds  of  kind- 
ness," and  as  two  children  collect  the 
offerings.  Miss  Ethel  says,  '*  Children,  I 
think  our  pennies  might  help  to  make 

*  homes  happy',- 1  want  to  tell  you  to-day 
of  a  large  home  I  have  been  to  see ;  a 
great  many  little  babies  live  together 
there ;  some  of  them  have  no  papa 
or  mamma,  but  someone  who  is  very  kind 
takes  care  of  them.  There  is  one  little 
girl  there  who  has  only  one  eye  to  see 
with,  who  has  no  papa  or  mamma  to 
love  her,  and  who  needs  clothes  and  food 
to  make  her  happy.  Would  you  like 
our  pennies  to  get  some  for  her?  " 

The  children  are  at  once  interested, 
and  Miss  Ethel  tells  them  to  hold  up  all 
the  thumbs  and  fingers  they  have. 
*'  Now,  for  just  as  many  Sundays,  as 
you  have  thumbs  and  fingers,  with  two 
fingers  of  mine—  twelve  in  all  —  we  will 
put  our  pennies  in  this  little  bag  and  call 
it  **  our  deed  of  love  to  Bessie."  (Miss 
Ethel  has  found  that  the  bringing  of 
pennies  may  do  as  much  or  more  good 


to  the  children  as  to  the  place  where  the 
money  goes,  but  for  this,  the  little  ones 
must  have  a  definite  interest  which  they 
can  appreciate  and  feel  their  own.  And 
it  must  be  continually  made  real  to 
them. ) 

To-day  some  flowers  stand  on  the 
piano ;  Miss  Ethel  invites  several  chil- 
dren to  come  and  smell  them.  Very 
softly  she  says  the  little  verse  : 

**  I  asked  the  little  lovelv  flower 

Who  gave  her  perfume  sweet. 
And  dressed  her  in  her  velvet  coat 

So  beautiful  and  neat  ? 
And  she  told  me  it  was  God 

Who  clothed  her  with  such  care, 
And  taught  her  how  to  sweetly  breathe 

Upon  the  evening  air." 

"Let  us  all  say  the  verse  about  God's 
works  ;  '  All  thy  works  shall  praise  Thee, 
O  Lord.'  Some  of  the  flowers  give 
something  besides  a  sweet  odor.  The 
other  day  I  watched  a  little  creature  go- 
ing from  one  flower  to  another.  When 
he  flew  right  down  into  the  center  of  the 
flower,  he  found  something  very  sweet." 
'  *  A  bee, ' '  came  quickly  from  several 
voices.  **  Yes,  I  could  n't  bring  him  to 
Sunday-school,  so  I  have  his  picture. 
When  he  gets  the  sweet  juice  from  the 
flowers  he  does  n't  eat  it,  but  fills  a  little 
tmy  bag  full  and  carries  it  home.  There 
with  what  the  flowers  gave,  the  bee 
makes  honey.  We  all  know  how  nice 
honey  is,  don't  we?  Then,  he  builds 
some  little  rooms,  in  which  he  lays  away 
the  honey.  I  wish  some  one  of  you 
would  bring  a  few  of  the  little  rooms — 
they  are  called  honey-comb.  Earle, 
could  you  bring  some?"  **If  mamma 
will  get  it."  "I  will  write  a  note  and 
tell  her  about  it.  Why  does  the  bee  lay 
away  honey  when  it  is  so  nice  to  eat  it  ?' ' 
**  To  keep  it."     '*  Yes,  he  is  so  bu.sy  all 
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summer,  he  gets  enough  to  last  for  win- 
ter, and  not  just  for  himself  but  for 
mamma  and  baby  bees.  Does  any  one 
else  eat  honey  besides  the  bees  ?*'  **  We 
do,"  says  Percy.  *' Where  do  you  get 
it  ?' '  *  •  From  the  store. "  *  *  How  does 
the  store-man  get  it?"  **  He  buys  it." 
**From  whom?"  The  children  don't 
know,  so  Miss  Ethel  goes  on  to  tell  how 
he  buys  it  from  a  man  who  keeps  a  great 
many  bees ;  how  the  bees  work  hard  to 
lay  up  honey,  not  just  for  themselves 
and  the  bees  at  home,  but  for  us.  The 
bees  can  tell  the  same  story  as  those 
other  little  people.  *  None  of  us  liveth 
to  himself y  none  of  us  dieth  to  himself,^  " 

FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

Earle,  and  his  mother,  unfortunately 
have  forgotten  the  honey-comb.  Such 
things  have  happened  before,  and  Miss 
Ethel  was  not  unprepared.  But  she  has 
not  provided  herself  with  any — the  great- 
est lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  each,  and  the  loss  in  case  of 
failure.  So,  kindly  but  sorrowful,  she 
tells  the  class  that  they  can  not  have  as 
nice  a  time  to-day  ;  then  asks  Earle  to 
make  the  best  picture  he  can  of  it  on  the 
blackboard.  When  the  children  are 
quiet  the  following  little  story  is  told  : 

'*  One  day  a  flower  had  some  beauti- 
ful golden  yellow  dust  or  powder  on  it ; 


it  wanted  to  give  some  to  a  neighbor 
flower,  but  how  to  get  it  there  was  a 
hard  matter.  Presently  a  bee  came 
along,  and  he  saw  the  beautiful  dust,  and 
he  saw  the  flower  who  needed  some.  *  I 
will  take  it  for  you,*  said  the  bee,  *  right 
on  my  legs  I  can  carry  it,  as  I  fly.'  The 
flower  was  so  glad  ;  it  gave  some  of  its 
sweet  juice  to  the  bee  in  return,  and 
when  the  bee  carried  the  pollen  dust — 
for  that  was  the  name  of  it — to  the  other 
flower,  it,  too,  gave  %i  its  sweetness.  I 
feel  very  glad  that  the  bees  and  flowers 
work  for  each  other  and  for  us.  I  feel 
most  of  all  glad  that  our  Fafther  sent 
them  to  us."  Then  Miss  Ethel  sings, 
**I  asked  the  little  lovely  flower,"  etc., 
with  a  new  verse  : 

I  asked  the  little  busy  bee, 

I  saw  among  the  flowers. 
Who  taught  him  how  to  gather  sweets 

To  eat  in  winter  hours  ? 
From  way  down  in  a  lily  deep 

He  sang  these  words  to  me  : 
**  *Twas  God  the  Father  taught  me  how; 

He  teaches  every  bee." 

The  children  bow  their  heads  and  say, 
'*  All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thee,  O 

Lord ; 
We  thank  Thee  for  them  all." 

Fredbrica  Beard. 
New  Haven^  Conn, 


SEWING    RHYME. 


Our  cards  lie  white  before  us.  With  busy  little  fingers 

We  choose  our  worsted  gay.  We  push  the  nepdles  through. 

And  sing  our  merry  little  song  And  watch  the  colors  as  they  grow, 

To  welcome  sewing  day.  Bright  purple,  green  or  blue. 

We  push  the  needles  in, 

We  draw  the  needles  through, 
And  watch  the  colors  as  they  grow. 

Bright  purple,  green  or  blue. 

Constance  Mackenzie. 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOL    METHODS. 


After  the  adoption  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten into  the  public  school  system  the 
next  step  is  the  adoption  of  Froebel's 
methods  to  primary  school  work.  Many 
of  the  occupations  of  the  Kindergartens 
are  directly  applicable  to  the  acknowl- 
edged requirements  of  the  primary  school. 
The  plays  and  talks  lead  to  exercise  in 
language  and  thence  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  written  or  printed  words  and 
sentences 'as  well  as  to  the  writing  of 
such  expressions. 

Behind  every  outward  advance  of  knowl- 
edge should  lie  the  atvakened  desire.  How 
glad  will  be  the  child  who  has  told  an 
interesting  story  to  see  it  written  so  that 
another  can  repeat  it,  or  to  write  it  him- 
self that  he  may  communicate  it  to  some 
one.beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice  !  I 
remember  being  severely  reproved  by 
my  teacher  at  the  Normal  school  for  an- 
swering a  question  according  to  such  a 
philosophy  of  education.  The  question 
asked  of  the  class  was  this :  When 
should  you  begin  to  teach  a  child  to  write? 
I  replied  :  Whenever  the  child  wants  to 
learn.  This  was  denounced  as  altogether 
wrong  in  theory  ;  but  I  had  in  mind  the 
application  of  the  teachers'  energy  to 
the  arousing  of  such  a  desire. 

To  plant  a  need  is  the  true  office  of  the 
teacher.  When  the  child  is  filled  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  play,  and  full  of 
vivacity  he  delights  in  communicating 
his  enthusiasm.  Then  let  the  teacher 
plant  the  need,  the  desire,  the  effort,  to- 
ward a  new  method  of  communication,  — 
the  power  to  write  and  to  read  what  is 
written.  Let  him  make  an  effort  to  write 
or  to  read  a  whole  thought  at  once,  and 
not  the  fragment  expressed  by  a  single 


word,  or  that  poor  crumb  of  language- 
structure — the  letter  alone. 

A  little  boy  was  brought  to  my  school 
one  morning  by  his  mother ;  he  was 
very  shy  and  loth  to  remain,  he  had 
never  tried  to  write  a  letter.  I  went  to 
him  with  paper  and  pencil.  *'  Now, 
Teddy,  I  am  going  to  put  your  name  on 
this  paper  so  that  every  one  will  know  it 
is  yours.  They  will  look  on  this  and 
see  your  name,  Edward  M.  Stetson,  and 
they  will  know  it  means  you  just  as  if  they 
saw  a  picture  of  you  here.  Perhaps  you 
can  make  it  just  as  I  have  made  it ;  you 
may  try  and  see  if  you  can  make  the 
pencil  go  like  that.*' 

The  child  was  at  once  absorbed  in  the 
interest  of  the  work  and  made  a  reason- 
ably good  copy  of  the  lines  just  below 
my  writing,  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
praised  it,  and  told  him  I  could  read  it  and 
that  I  thought  he  could  make  another 
still  better.  He  was  delighted  and  re- 
peated the  writing  until  he  had  made  a 
fair  signature.  I  left  it  on  his  desk  and 
gave  him  some  pictures  to  look  at  with  a 
playmate  and  an  hour  later  asked  him  if 
he  could  remember  how  to  make  his 
name;  he  thought  he  could,  and  did  write 
it  very  well  on  another  paper,  which  I  told 
him  to  carry  home  and  tell  his  mother  he 
had  written  without  a  copy.  He  learned 
to  write  very  rapidly  after  this,  because 
his  interest  was  assured  and  he  wanted 
to  come  to  school  to  learn.  I  never, 
however,  gave  him  anything  to  write 
which  he  did  not  wish  particularly  to 
communicate,  and  usually,  to  say  in  that 
way  to  his  mother,  something  he  had 
learned  that  day  in  school. 

Right  use  of   language  and   correct 
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structure  is  easily  taught  and  more  thor- 
oughly fixed  in  the  mind  in  connection 
iwith  writing  than  with  mere  talking,  as 
the  eye  assists  the  impression  and  it  re- 
mains for  reference. 

Then  in  learning  number  what  can 
be  better  than  the  sticks,  the  blocks,  the 
^weaving  and  the  games-  for  combining 
and  classifying  numbers  ?  Some  of  our 
Kindergartners  make  the  mistake  of 
giving  abstract  numbers  to  children 
under  the  impression  that  by  this  means 
they  are  preparing  the  child  for  the  Pri- 
mary school. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  there  is 
no  better  preparation  for  the  number- 
v7ork  of  the  Primary  grade  than  the  liv- 
ing symbols  and  intuitive  object  count- 
ing of  the  Kindergarten.  I  found  a 
teacher  painfully  at  work  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, with  *'  Two  and  two  are  four," 
and  so  on  by  the  old  barren  rote  method; 
I  said,  **  But  where  are  your  pretty 
games  about  the  birds  and  the  balls  or 
the  fingers  !  "  **  O,"  said  she,  "  I  am 
trying  to  get  my  children  ready  for  the 
Primary  school.  I  want  them  to  add 
and  subtract  up  to  ten  when  they  go 
there."  Of  course,  I  urged  her  not  to 
feel  the  g^eat  responsibility  of  any  such 

m 

task. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  no  anticipatory 
modifications  of  Kindergarten  methods 
will  obtain  in  our  public  Kindergartens. 
We  want  the  unadulterated  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Froebel  for  the  little  ones  and 
all  such  modifications  must  come  after, 
not  before,  the  doors  of  the  Primary 
school. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  study  of  type 
forms  lead  up  to  elementary  geometry  in 
the  Primary  school,  and  initiate  the 
child  into  the  study  of  plane  figures, 
angles  and  measurement  of  solids,  as 
well   as  comparison  of  the  relations  of 


lines  and  surfaces.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  color-work  and  drawing  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten developed  into  graphic  illus- 
tration and  object-drawing  and  painting 
of  plant  and  animal  life  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  design.  I  wish  that  a  strong 
connection  between  observation  of  nat- 
ural forms  and  processes  and  the  study 
of  form  and  color  could  be  begun  in  the 
Primary  schools.  Linear  drawing  and 
writing  should  also  be  closely  connected, 
but  that  is  a  more  mechanical  connec- 
tion. 

The  rings  and  sticks  of  the  Kinder- 
garten could  be  made  tributary  to 
the  development  of  the  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  the  manual  dexterity  of  the 
child,  and  the  graphic  faculty  would  be 
called  into  activity  by  the  instinctive 
desire  for  complete  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion after  interested  and  intelligent 
observation. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  philo- 
sophical studies  of  method  at  the  recent 
Manual  Training  Conference  and  Ex- 
hibit, in  Boston,  was  a  series  of  colored 
drawings  of  the  seedling  in  various 
stages  of  development  by  pupils  of  the 
George  Putnam  school,  of  Boston  ;  there 
we  saw  color,  form,  science  and  art  in- 
herently combined  by  the  true  labora- 
tory plan  of  education. 

And  now  we  hope  particularly  to  em- 
phasize the  preparation  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  manual  training  of  the 
upper  grades.  The  education  by  doi^^- 
which  underlies  all  the  method  of  Froe- 
bel, must  certainly  be  established  in  the 
Primary  school. 

To  this  subject  will  be  devoted  the 
next  paper  in  the  series  on  **  Primary 
School  Methods. '* 

I/)uisA  Parsons  Hopkins, 
Supervisor  of  Public  School. 

Boston. 
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GAMES,   PLAYS    AND    SONGS. 


IN    THE    ORCHARD. 


I.  Down  in  the  dear  old  orchard, 

Where  ruddy  apples  grow, 
See  how  the  trees  are  spreading 

Their  branches,  gnarled  and  low  ! 

Chorus.— O  I  the  orchard, 

The  dear  old  orchard, 
Is  a  merry,  merry,  merry,  merry  place! 

* 

II.  Here  in  the  early  Springtime 

The  buzzing,  humming  bees 
Fly  for  a  feast  of  honey, 

When  blossoms  deck  the  trees. — Cho. 

III.  Robins  are  hither  flying 

In  haste  to  build  a  nest ; 
Safe  in  the  leafy  branches 

Their  little  home  shall  rest. — Cho. 

IV.  Often  the  children  gather 

To  swing  and  frolic  here, — 
No  place  is  like  the  orchard. 

So  pleasant  and  so  dear ! — Cho. 

V.  Ladders  and  barrels  bringing 

Some  golden  Autumn  day. 
Gather  the  ripe  red  apples — 

With  song  and  laughter  gay. — Cho. 
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IN   THE  ORCHARD. 

This  game  will  allow  of  many  partici- 
pants, and  will,  therefore,  be  described 
as  used  in  a  large  Kindergarten.  Where 
space  and  number  of  children  are  limited, 
the  Kindergartner  will  still  find  it  a  prac- 
ticable game  by  having  fewer  trees  and 
using  only  two  or  three  of  the  verses ; 
for  instance,  the  first,  second  and  third 
for  a  Spring  play,  or  the  first  and  fifth 
for  an  Autumn  play. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  PITYING  THE  GAME. 

Verse  I.  Nine  of  the  largest  children 
are  chosen  and  placed  in  three  rows,  at 
equal  distances,  as  trees  stand  in  an 
orchard.  The  spreading  branches  are 
represented  by  the  loosely  extended  arms 
of  the  children  ;  and,  that  the  branches 
may  not  all  be  spread  out  in  the  same 
direction,  let  the  children  face  in  different 
directions.  To  avoid  fatigue  from  sus- 
taining the  arms  in  one  position,  they 
may  be  **  swaying  branches,"  moving 
g^ently  and  slowly  up  and  down  and 
backward  and  forward.  During  the 
chorus  the  children  will  need  to  rest  their 
arms  altogether  by  letting  them  drop  at 
their  sides. 

Verse  II.  The  children,  (any  num- 
ber), who  play  they  are  bees,  should 
hum  and  buzz  as  they  fly  about  in  the 
orchard.  During  the  singing  of  the 
chorus  they  fly  back  to  their  places  in 
the  circle. 

Verse  III,  The  robins  fly  about, 
peering  here  and  there  as  if  seeking  a 
building  spot,  and  chirping.  They  also 
fly  back  to  the  circle  during  the  singing 
of  the  chorus. 

Verse  IV,     The  children  who  play  in 


the  orchard  will  find  plenty  to  do, — 
skipping  about,  picking  up  apples  to 
eat,  filling  their  aprons  with  them,  hid- 
ing behind  the  apple  trees,  etc.,  etc. 

Verse  V.  The  singing  of  the  chorus, 
having  again  allowed  time  for  the  chil- 
dren to  return  to  the  circle,  others,  who 
represent  the  apple  pickers  at  harvest 
time,  go  to  the  orchard  taking  ladders 
and  barrels.  The  ladder  can  be  made 
in  an  instant,  though  the  directions  for 
it  may  seem  complex.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  let  us  suppose  Jim  and  Eva  are 
to  carry  a  ladder.  They  face  each  other 
and  extend  their  arms  directly  in  front, 
placing  them  so  that  Jim's  left  arm, 
lowered,  forms  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder ;  Eva's  right  arm,  also  lowered  a 
little^  the  second  round  ;  Jim's  right  arm, 
the  third  ;  and  Eva's  left  arm,  slightly 
raised,  the  highest  and  fourth  round. 
The  ladder  is  carried  in  this  sloping  posi- 
tion to  the  side  of  a  tree.  Several  ladders 
and  barrels  may  be  made.  Each  barrel 
requires  two  children  to  form  it,  and  one 
to  take  it  to  the  orchard.  The  two 
stand  facing  each  other  and  twine  their 
arms,  each  resting  the  finger  tips  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  other.  The  arms  should 
curve  to  define  the  edge  of  the  barrel. 
Heed  not  the  scofier  who  says  that  the 
barrel  has  no  sides  or  bottom  ;  but  let 
these  barrels  be  taken  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten orchard  and  see  how  well  they  will 
fulfill  their  office.  By  the  time  the 
verse  is  sung  and  the  ripe,  red  apples 
gathered,  the  barrels  will  be  so  full  and 
so  heavy  that  all  the  apple  pickers  will 
need  to  help  in  taking  them  from  under 
the  trees. 

Boston,  Emii^ie  Poui^son* 
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TYPICAL    PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


II, 


During  the  past  month  the  teacher  has 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  each 
child  under  her  care.  The  power  to 
observe,  think  and  do  has  been  noted ; 
the  tendencies  of  each  individual  studied 
and  such  a  grouping  made  as  will  give 
each  the  best  opportunities  for  growth. 
Changes  in  the  grouping  are  made  when- 
ever they  are  needed  and  the  same  sub- 
ject, adapted  to  the  needs,  is  usually 
taken  up  in  each  group. 

The  children  have  been  making  collec- 
tions of  fruits,  insects,  pebbles  and 
stones.  They  have  been  observing  the 
weather  and  a  daily  record  in  the 
**  Weather  Report  '*  is  kept  on  the  black- 
board. Thus  are  they  led  to  watch 
more  closely  what  is  going  on  in  the 
natural  world  and  note  many  things  that 
tell  of  the  changing  season.  The  flight 
of  the  birds  has  been  observed  and  talked 
about  and  the  first  verse  of  **  Good-bye 
to  Summer"  (No.  i8,  E.  Smith's  Songs), 
has  been  taught.  After  the  morning 
greeting  and  the  hymn,  the  teacher  asks 
for  this  song  and  the  children  sing 
softly  : 

**  The  brown  birds  are  flying  like  leaves 
through  the  sky, 

The  flowerets  are  calling,  *  Dear  bird- 
lings,  good-bye  !  ' 

The  bird  voices  falling,  so  soft  from  the 
sky, 

Are  answ'ring  the  flow' rets,  *  Dear  play- 
mates, good-bye.'  " 

The  children  imagine  themselves  flow- 
ers, saying  '*  good-bye"  and  some  are 
allowed  to  tell  what  flowers  they  are. 

The  teacher  discovers  that  in  this 
garden  of  hers  pansies,  golden-rod,  lilies, 


roses  and  dandelions  grow  side  by  side 
with  many  others.  The  thought  is  a 
helpful  one  and  as  she  looks  into  the 
merry  brown  eyes  of  master  **  Golden 
Rod  ' '  and  the  timid  blue  ones  of  little 
**  Daisy  "  her  desire  and  purpose  to  give 
each  the  best  soil  for  growth  is  made 
stronger.  She  questions  as  to  why  the 
flowers  say  *  *  godfl-bye '  *  and  why  the 
birds  go  away.  The  answers  come 
readily  and  **  Jack  Frost  "  is  mentioned. 

What  will  come  after  **Jack  Frost" 
has  been  here  awhile?  Cold  weather, 
ice,  snow,  winter  are  among  the  things 
spoken  of. 

Can  any  one  tell  of  anything  else  that 
is  getting  ready  for  winter  besides  the 
birds  ?  Flowers  and  trees  are  suggested 
and  the  second  verse  of  the  song  is 
given  : 

*'  The  wee  flow'rs  are  nodding,  so  sleepy 
they  grow. 

They  put  on  their  night- caps,  to  dream- 
land they  go. 

Their  playtime  is  ended,  for  summer  is 
o'er, 

They'll  sleep  'neath  the  snowflakes,  till 
spring  comes  once  more." 

The  children  show  by  nodding  heads 
and  sleepy  eyes  the  way  the  flowers  go, 
and  tell  of  flowers  they  have  seen  with 
**  night-caps  "  on. 

Some  one  has  brought  bright  autumn 
leaves  and  the  teacher  says,  '*  Here  are 
some  leaves  from  a  wise  old  tree.  What 
story  do  you  suppose  they  tell  ?  "  (Many 
diflferent  stories  are  given,  among  others 
that  the  leaves  are  getting  ready  for 
winter.) 

I  wonder  how  they  knew  it  was  time 
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to  get  ready.     Shall  I  tell  you  what  some 
leaves  told  about  it  one  day  ? 

The  wind  had  been  whispering  to  the 
leaves  all  summer  and  at  last  it  told  this 
story : 

•*  Come  little  leaves  "  said  the  wind  one 

day, 
**  Come  over  the  meadow  with  me  and 

play. 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold, 
For  summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow 

cold.'' 

As  this  story  is  told  such  words  as 
'wind,  leaves,  play,  dresses,  red,  gold  and 
cold  are  written  on  the  blackboard  as 
they  are  spoken. 

The  teacher  questions,  pointing  to 
the  script  words  when  she  wishes  to  use 
them,  and  allows  the  children  to  say  the 
words  softly  instead  of  pronouncing  them 
herself. 

The  words  to  which  she  points  are 
indicated  here  by  script. 

How  many  have  heard  the  (wind) 
talking  to  the  {leaves)  f 

Do  you  suppose  it  was  asking  them  to 
change  their  {dresses)  f 

Do  you  think  these  {leaves)  did  what 
the  {2vind)  asked  ? 

How  many  have  seen  {leaves)  with 
{dresses)  of  {red)f  of  {gold)  f 

Yes,  so  have  I  and  1*11  try  and  bring 
some  of  them  to-morrow  for  you  to  see. 
They  have  very  bright  {dresses).  You 
may  each  see  if  you  can  bring  a  leaf  that 
has  heard  the  {wind)  calling  it  and  then 
I'll  tell  you  how  they  answered  the 
wind's  call. 

The  second  verse  of  the  poem  will  be 
given  the  next  morning  and  as  many 
verses  on  following  mornings  as  may  be 
thought  profitable.  The  children  will 
memorize  each  verse  after  they  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  thought. 


Some  morning  they  may  be  told  how 
the  leaves  on  a  great  tree  did  not  like 
bedtime  and  after  this  story,  the  poem, 
*  'I'll  tell  you  how  the  leaves  came  down, ' ' 
by  Susan  Coolidge,  will  be  read. 

*  *  Where  do  ail  the  birdies  go  ?"  in  Tom- 
lin's  Songs  for  Children  is  also  learned 
and  sung.  Any  other  song  or  story  that 
may  be  available  will  be  used  to  enhance 
the  interest  and  induce  closer  observa- 
tion of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
outdoor  world. 

The  children  will  be  led  to  look  care- 
fully at  any  bird's  nests  they  may  see 
and  note  their  condition;  to  notice  if 
any  birds  still  remain  and,  if  so,  if  they 
are  building  nests.  Trees  will  be  ex- 
amined and  twigs  brought  in  for  closer 
observation  and  description.  Are  the 
twigs  dead !  Where  are  the  leaves  ? 
Will  the  tree  have  leaves  again  ? 
Where  will  they  come  from  ?  We  will 
watch  the  trees  all  Winter  and  see  how 
they  get  along  when  Jack  Frost  is  here. 

The  occupation  in  connection  with 
this  work  may  be  the  picturing  of  things 
seen  getting  ready  for  Winter,  of  trees 
when  the  leaves  have  all  gone  away 
and  of  many  other  things  suggested  by 
the  story.  The  children  may  bring  in 
and  sort  leaves  and  twigs  from  different 
trees,  putting  all  of  a  kind  together. 
They  may  draw  and  cut  out  of  paper 
leaves  of  different  trees  as  maple,  oak  or 
elm  and  these  may  be  utilized  in 
many  ways. 

The  veins  may  be  drawn  with  pencil 
and  the  leaves  used  as  covers  for  one  or 
two  slips  of  the  brown  paper  on  which 
have  been  made  drawings.  They  are 
outlined,  perforated  and  sewn  on  card- 
board and  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
paper  leaves  may  be  used  as  patterns 
from  which  to  cut  leaves  of  felt  or  flan- 
nel.    The  children  can  put  in  the  veins 
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in  outline  stitch  with  silks  and  these 
leaves  used  as  covers  for  pen-wipers  or 
needle- books. 

A  busy  teacher  with  a  large  school  may 
think  this  will  require  too  much  time  for 
preparation  of  material  and  for  supervis- 
ion of  the  work  but  it  need  not  do  so. 
There  are  always  some  bright,  compe- 
tent children  who  need  extra  work. 

A  short  lesson  before  or  after  school  in 
cutting,  threading  needles  or  taking  the 
stitch,  will  make  them  the  earnest,  help- 
ful little  teachers  of  their  groups  when 
the  time  for  this  work  arrives.  Time 
which  the  active  child  might  spend  in 
idleness  or  worse,  is  spent  in  helping 
some  one  and  no  better  spirit  can  be  cul- 
tivated than  that  of  real  helpfulness. 
The  bhild,  realizing  his  power,  will 
watch  for  opportunities  to  use  it  and 
while  exercising  and  developing  his 
gifts  will  be  cultivating  unselfishness  in 
their  use. 

The  names  of  the  articles  and  ma- 
terials used  in  this  work  may  be  written 
on  the  board  and  the  children  asked  to 
point  to  the  name  of  the  article  needed 
instead  of  asking  for  it  orally.  They 
thus  become  familiar  with  a  new  class 
of  words. 

In  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  the 
child,  seeing  the  script  words  frequently, 
has  unconsciously  been  gaining  a  vocab- 
ulary of  written  words.  In  the  observa- 
tion lessons  he  has  seen  many  sentences 
written  as  the  expression  of  his  thought 
and  has  learned  to  recognize  several 
idioms  when  he  sees  them  written  as  the 
expression  of  another's  thought.  There 
has  been  no  drill  on  words  or  idioms  for 
the  sake  of  knowing  them,  but  their 
constant  use,  demanded  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  child's  thought  and  observa- 
tion, has  secured  many  repetitions.  The 
reading  is  a  part  of  every  lesson. 


Grasshoppers,  crickets,  caterpillars, 
spiders  and  other  insects,  kept  in  boxes 
such  as  were  described  last  month,  have 
been  observed.  These  observations  have 
been  written  for  reading  and  much  num- 
ber work  has  been  demanded  in  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  about  these  objects. 

In  speaking  of  what  the  insects  can 
do,  the  actions  of  familiar  animals,  as 
the  dog  and  cat,  may  be  referred  to. 
Many  of  the  words  used  in  the  first  les- 
sons in  First  Readers  will  thus  become 
necessary  in  the  expression  of  thought 
and  grow  familiar  to  the  children. 

Sentences  similar  to  the  following  have 
been  read : 

Here  is  a  grasshopper. 

This  grasshopper  has  six  legs. 

This  grasshopper  can  hop. 

Can  you  hop  ? 

Have  you  six  legs  ? 

The  grasshopper  can  eat. 

The  cricket  can  eat. 

We  can  eat. 

Harry's  dog  can  eat. 

Have  you  a  dog? 

Can  your  dog  eat  ? 

This  grasshopper  can  fly. 

It  has  four  wings. 

The  butterfly  can  fly. 

The  butterfly  has  four  wings. 

A  bird  can  fly,  too. 

A  bird  has  two  wings. 

How  many  wings  have  a  butterfly  and 
a  bird  ? 

Can  the  cricket  fly  ? 

How  many  wings  has  the  cricket  ? 

Many  large  green  caterpillars  have 
been  brought  in,  fed  and  watched. 
Some  have  begun  to  spin  cocoons,  and 
in  a  lesson  on  one  of  these  the  spinning 
of  the  caterpillar  is  compared  to  that  of 
the  spider.  In  this  connection  the  myth 
of  Arachne  is  told,  also  the  story  of 
Penelope's  weaving,from the  **Odyssey." 
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The  children  speak  of  the  fine  thread 
made  by  the  caterpillar  and  spider,  and 
they  are  asked  to  bring  samples  of  thread 
made  by  men — such  thread  as  they  see 
mamma  using  at  home.  Samples  of  cot- 
ton, silk  and  linen  thread  are  brought 
and  compared  to  that  made  by  the  insects. 
This  work  may  be  carried  out  more  or 
less  in  detail  according  to  the  teacher's 
judgment. 

The  question  as  to  why  the  caterpillar 
is  shutting  itself  up  in  a  little  **  house  " 
soon  comes  and  the  children  think  that 
it  is  getting  ready  for  winter.  This  is 
left  an  open  question  and  they  are  told 
to  watch  and  see  what  happens. 

As  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  many 
cocoons  are  found  attached  to  twigs. 

A  number  of  these  will  be  fastened  to 
a  sheet  of  cardboard,  placed  upon  the 
^all  where  they  can  be  seen  by  all  and 
developments  awaited. 

Stones  have  been  brought  in,  also  peb- 
bles and  lessons  on  these  alternate  with 
the  subjects  already  mentioned.  The 
sandstone,  limestone,  granite  or  any  other 
stone  used  in  building  near  the  school 
may  become  familiar.  The  color,  form, 
surface,  lustre,  streak  and  degree  of 
hardness  of  the  pebbles  may  be  the  sub- 
jects for  many  lessons  on  these  objects. 
The  hardness  may  be  tested  by  scratch- 
ing with  finger-nail,  pin  or  nail  and  the 
term  used  to  describe  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness may  be  '*very  soft,'*  **soft,'* 
*•  hard  "  or  **very  hard,**  if  they  can  not 
be  scratched. 

The  children  will  bring  empty  boxes, 
about  the  size  of  a  pound  candy  box,  and 
each  will  have  a  box  of  stones  to  work 
^th  at  his  desk. 

Each  box  will  be  supplied  with  a  pin, 
a  nail  and  a  little  piece  of  sand-paper  for 
finding  the  streak  of  the  stones.  The 
stones  are  to  be  classified  according  to 


any  characteristic  the  teacher  may 
choose.  All  of  the  same  color  may  be 
put  together ;  or  such  as  can  be  scratched 
by  a  pin  in  one  pile,  and  those  that  can 
be  scratched  with  a  nail  in  another  ;  and 
so  on. 

In  doing  this  work  it  will  be  discov- 
ered that  some  of  the  hard  stones  will 
scratch  the  softer  ones  and  that  by  rub- 
bing them  together  sand  is  made.  It 
will  be  found  that  rough  places  can  be 
smoothed  and  sharp  edges  rounded. 
The  question  as  to  the  way  in  which 
many  of  the  pebbles  become  smooth  and 
rounded  will  arise.  The  teacher  will 
not  attempt  to  tell  how  this  was  done, 
but  will  have  the  children  put  several 
clean  stones  of  different  degrees  of  hard- 
ness into  thick  glass  bottles  such  as 
pickles  or  jam  are  bought  in.  The  stones 
will  then  be  covered  with  clean  water, 
the  bottles  corked  and  each  child  told 
that  he  may  shake  his  bottle  every  day 
at  recess  or  before  school.  Soon  the 
stones  begin  to  wear  and  they  notice  that 
the  water  looks  muddy  when  they  shake 
the  bottles.  As  it  isettles  they  discover 
sand  or  mud  in  the  bottom  and  the 
longer  the  shaking  continues  the  more 
sand  is  found. 

One  bottle  of  stones  has  been  up  on 
the  shelf  and  has  not  been  shaken.  Its 
condition  is  compared  with  the  others, 
the  stones  in  each  carefully  examined 
and  all  are  allowed  to  draw  conclusions. 

More  than  one  experiment  may  be 
necessary  and  if  so  it  must  be  carefully 
and  patiently  repeated.  There  should 
be  no  haste  in  formulating  conclusions. 
There  must  be  many  experiments  and 
long  observation  before  this  is  done. 

The  important  thing  is  the  habit  of 
observing  and  of  thinking  of  what  is 
observed.  This  work  will  not  stop  with 
the  experiment  in  the  school-room.   The 
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child  will  be  led  to  recognize  similar  con- 
ditions out-of-doors  and  in  as  many 
places  as  possible  and  to  compare  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  the  re- 
sults in  these  places. 

Many  simple  tests  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  earnest  teacher  and  excel- 
lent ones  are  suggested  in  *' Nature 
Studies,"  by  W.  S.  Jackman. 

The  myth  of  Sisyphus,  adapted  from 
the  *' Odyssey,*'  may  be  told  while  this 
work  is  being  done. 

The  general  exercises  are  frequently 
varied  by  introducing  the  **  sense 
games." 

The  sense  of  smell,  taste  or  touch  is 
tested  by  the  use  of  the  fruits,  pebbles 
or  any  of  the  objects  used  in  lessons  in 
the  room. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  letting 
the  child  who  is  being  tested  whisper 
what  he  can  tell  of  the  object  to  the 
teacher.  His  sentences,  written  on  the 
board,  are  read  by  the  other  children. 


For  example  :  —  Fred,  being  blind- 
folded, is  given  a  stone.  He  feels  of  it 
carefully  and  then  whispers  to  the 
teacher,  who  writes  • 

I  think  I  have  a  stone. 

It  is  rough. 

It  is  hard. 

It  has  sharp  edges. 

It  feels  like  sand -stone. 

The  children  must  read  the  sentences 
to  find  what  Fred  has  found  out  about 
the  stone.  Many  variations  may  be 
made  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  school. 
Various  ideas  of  form  and  number  may 
be  constantly  tested  in  these  exer- 
cises. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  the 
** Weather  Report"  this  month,  the 
**  Little  Jack  Frost,"  from  Mrs.  Hail- 
mann'sbook;  the  **  Wind  Song"  (No. 
70),  and  the  "Lady  Moon"  (No.  76), 
E.  Smith's  songs,  will  be  taught. 

Sarah  E.  Griswold, 

Cook  Cou7ity  Normal  School ^  Chicago. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  APPLE  TREE. 


**  I  know  of  a  little  brown  wonder-box 

That  will  only  ope  to  the  South  Wind's 
knocks. 

Holds  a  thousand  of  green  leaves  folded 
tight. 

Holds  a  thousand  of  flowers,  pink  and 
white. 

Holds  a  tree  with  its  branches  all  com- 
plete. 

And  fruit  that  is  golden,  juicy  and 
sweet ; 

And  all  the  fruit  holds,  tightly  packed 
down, 

More  and  more  boxes  tiny  and  brown." 

Perhaps  you  are  picturing  to  yourself 
an  old  gnarled  apple  tree,  with  large 
spreading  branches,  under  which  many 


children  are  playing  and  gathering  the 
fruit  which  contains  these  little  brown 
wonder-boxes.  There  are  manv  such  in 
the  large  orchard  close  by  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  many  happy  hours  do  w^e 
spend  every  summer  in  their  shade. 
But  one  apple  tree  grew  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  was  only  about  four  inches 
high  when  the  summer  vacation  began. 
The  imagination  of  the  children  how- 
ever, saw  that  small  plant  grow  into  a 
noble  tree,  putting  forth  leaves,  buds, 
blossoms  and  fruit. 

*  *  How  long  will  it  be  before  our  ap- 
ple tree  has  apples  on  it?"  was  the 
question  I  was  often  asked.  **Will  it 
have  them  on  it  next  year?"  wa^  an- 
other inquiry. 
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To  these  questions  my  answers  could 
not  truthfully  be  very  hopeful,  but  chil- 
dren are  not  easily  cast  down  and  my 
wee  flock  still  looked  forward  to  seeing 
their  plant  large  enough  to  climb  into, 
**  some  day/' 

But  to  go  back  to  the  beginning.  It 
was  in  the  early  Springtime  that  one  day 
the  children  after  examining  some  apples 
whole,  cut  them  in  half  horizontally,  so 
that  the  five  little  cells  containing  the 
seeds  were  visible.  Afterwards  we 
made  half  apples  out  of  clay  ;  each  child 
had  had  a  seed  to  examine,  before  mak- 
ing the  clay  seed,  and  the  request  came, 
(as  it  generally  does  in  such  cases)  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  plant  the  ap- 
ple seeds. 

This  was  soon  done,  and  after  ten 
days  patient  waiting,  one  of  the  seeds 
showed  signs  of  life,  and  every  step  in 
its  growth  was  then  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  both  the  children 
and  myself. 

Excitement  reigned  in  the  Kinder- 
g^arten  one  day  when  (after  having  had 
our  usual  morning  examination  of  our 
plant  and  having  seen  the  brown  seed  still 
on  the  top  of  the  radical)  we  found  (an 
hour  later)  that  the  outside  skin  had 
been  pushed  off,  and  the  green  seed  in- 
side, split  into  the  two  seed  leaves  show- 
ing the  tiny  plumule  in  between  them. 

While  our  miniature  apple  tree  thus 
grew  and  flourished  and  the  daily  work 
of  the  Kindergarten  weilt  on,  our  minds 
seldom  strayed  far  away  from  the  all  en- 
grossing thought  of  what  was  in  the  tiny 
seed  we  had  put  into  the  ground.  The 
children  learned  the  lines  from  '*  Little 
Men  and  Women,'*  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  article,  and  we  modeled  with 
clay  the  tiny  plant  in  all  stages  of  its 
growth,  until  we  made  the  complete 
plant  with  roots,  stem,  and  leaves,  and 


learned  the  use  of  each  part.  Next  we 
moulded  full-grown  apple  leaves,  then 
buds  and  blossoms,  and  lastly  the  per- 
fect fruit. 

Nor  was  our  illustration  of  the  apple 
tree  confined  to  our  work  with  clay.  We 
made  an  apple  tree  with  sticks  and 
added  the  roots  branching  out  and  down 
into  the  ground.  Another  day  we  made 
a  blossom,  buds  and  leaf  with  sticks  and 
rings  and  when  building  with  our  blocks 
(the  Third  and  Fourth  Gifts),  we  walked 
in  imagination  down  the  Kindergarten 
steps,  past  the  stone  wall,  and  up  the 
lane  into  the  orchard.  Then  when  ready 
to  turn  our  steps  homeward  the  blocks 
were  arranged  to  look  like  the  children 
n»arching  two  and  two  and  then  all  put 
together  to  make  the  Kindergarten  itself. 

The  second  and  fourth  verses  of  Bry- 
ant's "Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree'* 
were  learned  by  the  children  and  set  to 
music  that  they  might  sing  them,  and 
this  led  to  talk  about  the  gathering  of 
the  apples ;  ladders  were  therefore  made, 
with  sticks  and  scalene  triangles  and 
then  followed  baskets  made  with  scalene 
triangles  and  circular  tablets,  a  half-ring 
always  serving  as  the  handle.  Then 
with  the  clay  the  barrels  full  of  apples 
were  made  and  put  away  for  winter  use, 
a  wagon,  of  course,  being  necessary  to 
carry  them  away. 

But  the  song  was  not  yet  fully  illus- 
trated. 

"  Boughs  where  the  thrush  with  crimson 

breast 
Shall  haunt,    and   hide,  and   build   her 

nest, ' ' 

brought  forth  much  talk  about  the  birds 
that  live  in  the  orchards,  and  the  kind 
of  nests  they  build,  and  so  nests  were 
made  and  tiny  eggs  were  laid  therein, 
and  as  we  must  have  a  game  relating  to 
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any  subject  the  children  are  interested  in, 
in  their  work,  **  Birdies  in  the  green- 
wood" was  transformed  into  **  Birdies 
in  the  orchard*'  (for  Miss  Poulsson*s 
Orchard  Game  was  not  then  written), 
and  sung  as  given  in  Mrs.  Hailmann's 
book  of  Kindergarten  songs  with  the 
simple  change  of  the  word  orchard  for 
greenwood. 

And  so  through  all  the  spring  and 
early  summer  days  my  birdies  flew  about 
from  tree  to  tree,  built  their  nests,  and 
finally  sang  themselves  to  sleep  with 
their  heads  under  their  wings. 

'''^  All  play  !  **  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand children  may  say.  Yes,  but  we 
know  something  of  the  wonders  that 
are  wrought  through  play,  and  from  tHe 
many  questions  asked  and  the  interest 
shown  in  all  the  work,  talk  and  play  we 
had  on  this  topic,  I  felt  sure  that  lasting 
impressions  had  been  made,  and  that 
when  these  children  came  to  the  real 
study  of  botany,   the  pear  family,  con- 


taining the  apple  tree  and  its  numerous 
relations  would,  at  least,  not  be  an  en- 
tirely new  field  of  thought  to  them. 

Oh  fellow  Kindergartners  !  let  me  put 
in  a  plea  for  the  use  of  more  science  in 
the  Kindergarten  ;  so  much  may  be  done 
in  that  direction  in  our  morning  talks 
with  the  children,  and  I  have  had  good 
proof,  that  through  the  elementary 
science  thus  given  to  them,  they  learn  to 
see  the  unity  in  all  life,  and  the  spirit 
that  breathes  in  and  through  all. 

Charles  Kingsley,  addressing  young 
people,  says,  "  God's  Book,  which  is  the 
universe,  and  the  reading  of  God*s  Book, 
which  is  science,  can  do  you  nothing  but 
good,  and  teach  you  nothing  but  truth 
and  wisdom.  .  .  .  So  use  your  eyes 
and  your  intellect,  your  sense  and  your 
brains,  and  learn  what  God  is  trying  to 
teach  you  continually  by  them.'* 

Can  we  not  help  the  children  to  do 
this  ?  Fanny  L.  Johnson. 

Jamaica  Plai?iy  Mass. 


BAKING   SONG. 


Let  us  now  begin  to  bake, 
First  of  all  our  bread  we'll  make. 
Flour  we'll  use,  and  milk  so  white, 
Salt  and  yeast  to  make  it  light. 


Once  again  to-day  we'll  bake. 
Now  we'll  make  a  large  round  cake, 
Sugar,  eggs  and  flour  so  white, 
Beat  them  well  to  make  it  light. 


Open  now  the  oven  wide, 
Put  the  loaves  of  bread  inside  ; 
Soon  to  palest  brown  they'll  turn. 
Watch  them  well,  they  must  not  burn. 


Mother  says,  **  Quick,  bring  each  cake, 
Ovens  cold,  will  never  bake." 
Oven  take  this  cake  so  fine. 
Bake  it  for  these  friends  of  mine. 


Oven  give  your  magic  heat. 
Bake  this  bread  for  us  to  eat ; 
Thanks  to  all  by  whom  we're  fed, 
Thanks  for  this  our  daily  bread. 

New  York  City, 


No,  I  will  not  let  it  burn, 
Only  to  a  soft  brown  turn  ; 
Now  at  last  the  cake  is  done, 
Here's  a  piece  for  every  one  ! 

Mary  A.  Wei.ls. 
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WORMS    OR    CATERPILLARS?      BUTTERFLIES   OR    UOTHS  ? 


These  words  are  so  carelessly  ased 
and  such  a  confusion  of  idea  results,  that 
I  invite  the  careful  attention  of  all  who 
have  faith  in  early  impressions  or  care 
for  accuracy  to  the  following  cuts  and 
queries. 

FIGURE  I. — EARTHWORM. 

In  Figure  i  is  rep- 
resented the  egg  {a), 
young  worm  (b),  and 
adult  or  fully  devel- 
oped wonn  (f), 

Is  the  young   like 

y^  /     O        the    parent     (only 
■^        ^■'■-     smaller)-! 

Does  it  undergo 
any    metamorphosis  ? 

Has  the  young  or 
adult    jointed     legs  ? 

Can  the  adult  fly  ? 
What  does  it  eai  ? 

Do  butterflies  or 
moths  come  from 
worms  f 

Is  it  accurate  to 
teach  in  story,  song  or 
by   any  means  what- 


vines  ;  B,  represents  the  brown,  naked 
pupa  found  in  the  earth  into  which  the 
caterpillar  cbaijged  after  eating  all  it 
needed  of  leaves  ;  while  c  is  a  cut  of  the 
moth  which  comes  from  the  pupa  in 
early  summer  and  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
tomatoes  where  the  young  caterpillars 
will  find  the  proper  food  when  they 
hatch. 

Is  the  young  like  the  parent  ? 


■ever  that  they  do  ? 

FIGURE  II.- 


■  HAWK-MOTH. 


i  ^%\N* 


In  this  cut,  A  represents  one  of  the 
green    caterpillars  common  on  tomato 


Does  it  undergo  metamorphosis  ? 

Has  it  legs  ?     How  many  ? 

Has  the  pupa  a  silken  cocoon  ? 

What  time  of  day  does  the  moth  fly  ? 
(Twilight.) 

How  does  it  fold  its  wings?  (Roof- 
like on  back.) 

Are  its  feelers  clubbed  or  pointed  at 
the  tip  ? 

FIGURE  111. — TRUE  MOTH. 

In  Fig.  3,  is  represented  the  life  history 
of  one  of  the  True  Moths. 
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The  caterpillar  (i)  eats  the  leaves  of 
willow,  apple,  etc.,  till  it  is  "full  fed." 

Then  seeking  some  favorable  branch, 
it  fastens  some  of  the  gummy  silk  (which 
issues  from  glands  in  the  head)  to  the 
back  and  then  by  twisting  and  rolling 
over,  reels  oflF  the  silk  till  it  is  snugly 
enveloped  in  the  cocoon  (2). 

Here,  in  safe  retirement,  it  sheds  its 
caterpillar  skin  for  the  last  time  and 
becomes  a  brown  pupa.  This  is  shorter 
and  without  the  tongue  case  of  B  in  Fig.  2. 
If  no  enemy  (mouse,  bird,  etc.,)  finds 
it  during  the  winter,  it  hatches  the  fol- 
lowing Spring  ;  cuts  the  silk  in  front  of 
it  by  a  corrosive  secretion,  in  order  to 
emerge  as  a  perfect  moth  (3). 

Is  the  young  like  the  parent  ? 

Does  it  undergo  metamorphosis  ? 

Has  it  legs  ?     How  many  ? 

Has  the  pupa  a  silken  cocoon  ? 

What  time  of  day  does  it  fly  ?  { Night. ) 

How  does  it  fold  its  wings?  (Roof-like.) 

Are  its  feelers  clubbed,  pointed  or 
comb- like  ? 

FIGURE  IV. — BUTTHRFLY. 

This  caterpillar,  K,  (the  asterias  halter- 
fly)  feeds  on  parsley,  carrots,  celery  and 
other  plants  of  that  family.  Having 
eaten  all  it  wants,  a  hiding  place  is  found 
and  the  following  curious  preparation 
made  for  its  change  :  First,  some  short 
threads  of  silk  are  fastened  (net  like)  to 
the  twig.  Then  turning  around,  the 
hooks  of  the  hinder  end  are  entangled  in 
this  mesh  and  the  caterpillar  hangs  sus- 
pended. 

It  then  proceeds  to  make  a  loop  of 
silk,  just  the  right  size  and  distance 
from  where  its  hinder  end  is  fastened, 
and  when  done,  its  head  is  inserted  in 
the  loop  and  it  lays  back  down  in  it. 
After  a  little  time,  by  jerking  its  body, 
the  skin  splits  near  the  head,  is  shufBed 


off  and  the  pupa   (d)   appears.     That 
same  season  or  the  next,  the  changes  in- 


side the  curious  pupa  are  complete,  and 
out  conies  (f)  the  perfect  butterfly. 

Is  the  young  like  the  parent  ? 

Does  it  undergo  metamorphosis? 

Does  it  spin  a  silken  cocoon  ? 

Are  its  feelers  pointed,  comb-like  or 
clubbed  ? 

How  does  it  fold  its  wings?  (Erect 
over  back, ) 

What  time  does  it  fly  ?     (daytime. ) 

In  conclusion  and  speaking  of  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception  : 

Do  worms  ever  become  "  butterflies  ?  " 
Never  ! 

Do  butterflies  spin  cocoons?   Never! 

Do  moths  have  clubbed  feelers?     No  ! 

Now  please  watch  the  "artistic" 
illustrations  of  many  books  and  periodi- 
calsandthe  "stories"  appended  thereto, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  note  bow 
frequently  these  common  things  are  mis- 
represented. Edward  G.  Howe, 
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**YouR  Heavenly  Father  Feedeth  Them." — *'He  Careth  for  You." 


PART  II. — OCTOBER. 

4.  Animals  which  provide  for  their 
future  ;  bees  and  squirrels. 

5.  Animals  which  are  provided  for 
by  man's  forethought ;  ducks,  chickens, 
sheep,  cows,  and  horses. 


Bees — **  I  have  a  very  busy  little  per- 
son in  this  bottle  this  morning.  Listen  ! 
Can  you  hear  it  ?  What  does  it  say  ?  " 
•'Buzz-zz." 

**  Yes,  buzz,  buzz,  I  am  so  buzy.  Let 
me  out.  Don't  keep  me  from  my  work, 
it  seems  to  say.  What  is  it  ?  "  **A 
honey  bee,"  say  many  little  voices. 

**  As  soon  as  we  have  seen  it,  we  will 
let  it  out,  so  that  it  may  go  on  with  its 
work.  It  wants  to  go  to  market.  Where 
do  the  bees  get  their  marketing  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  bees  buzzing  around 
out-of-doors,  as  though  they  were  getting 
something  very  nice?"  **0h,.  yes," 
says  Jennie,  **  I  have  seen  them  on  flow- 
ers. "  *  *  How  many  have  ever  seen  them 
on  flowers?"  A  number  of  hands  are 
raised. 

**  Then  the  flowers  must  be  their  mar- 
ket," says  Willie.  *'Yes,  what  do  you 
suppose  they  get  at  their  flower  markets. 
Something  that  tastes  very  good.  Here 
are  some  white  clovers.  Take  two  or 
three  of  the  tiny  white  blooms  and  taste 
them  carefully.  Paul,  what  do  you 
taste  ?  "  *  *  Something  sweet  like  sugar, ' ' 
is  his  reply.  **  Well,  Mamie,  how  does 
yours  taste?"  ''Mine  is  sweet,  too," 
says  Mamie.  **So  is  mine,"  say  the 
others. 

**Yes,  it  is  very  sweet,  and  is  called 
nectar.      The  flowers  have  it,  and  the 


bees  come  to  market  and  get  it  in  the 
little  buckets  or  pockets  which  they  carry 
inside  of  them.  When  they  are  full  they 
carry  them  home,  but  they  do  not  eat  it 
right  away,  they  do  something  else  with 
it.  How  many  of  you  like  strawberries 
and  raspberries,  and  blackberries  and 
peaches?"  **I  like  peaches,"  says 
Mamie,  *  *  we  had  some  yesterday. "  *  *  We 
had  some  grapes,"  says  Robbie,  **And 
Hike  them." 

**Yes,  I  think  nearly  all  children 
like  all  kinds  of  fruit.  What  time  of  the 
year  do  you  get  peaches  and  blackberries 
and  grapes?"  '*In  the  summer,"  is 
the  reply.  *'Yes,"  but  does  mamma 
ever  get  them  in  summer,  and  do  any- 
thing to  them  so  that  we  can  have  them 
to  eat  in  the  Winter  ?  Can't  you  think  ? 
She  gets  a  big  basketful  of  peaches,  and 
she  peels  and  peels  till  all  are  done. 
Then  what  does  she  do  next  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  she  puts  them  on  in  a  big 
kettle  and  cooks  them  with  ever  so  much 
sugar."  **Does  any  one's  else  mother 
ever  do  that?"  **Oh,  yes,  my  mother 
does,"  say  several. 

**When  the  preserves  and  jam  are 
cooked,  what  does  mamma  do  with 
them?"  **My  mamma  puts  them  in 
cans  and  jars,"  says  Undine.  **Then 
she  puts  the  top  on,  does  n't  she?  And 
what  next*?"  **She  melts  the  sealing 
wax  and  pours  it  on  top  of  the  can," 
says  Robbie.  **Yes,  that  is  the  way  my 
mamma  does.  Then  she  puts  the  cans 
away,  and  we  do  not  eat  it  for  a  long 
time.  When  do  you  eat  preserves  at 
your  house?  "  '*  In  the  Winter  time," 
says  Mamie.  ''Mamma  puts  it  on  our 
bread  for  us." 
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**Then  what  do  you  think  the  bees  do 
with  the  nectar  ?  They  get  more  than 
they  can  possibly  eat,  so  they  do  some- 
thing like  what  mamma  does  with  the 
peaches."  "Do  they  make  preserves 
of  it  ?  '*  asks  Robbie.  **  No,  they  do  not 
cook  it,  but  they  put  it  in  jars,  and  then 
seal  it  up  tight  to  eat  in  Winter.  Here 
is  some  of  it  all  ready  for  Winter.  See 
how  closely  the  jars  are  set  together,  and 
then  nicely  covered  over  with  wax. 
Make  two  little  jars  with  your  hands, 
and  put  them  close  together.  The  bees 
work  very  hard  to  make  their  own  jars, 
and  then  fill  them  with  honey.  I  won- 
der what  makes  them  work  so  hard  to 
get  the  honey  ready  in  the  Summer  and 
Fall!" 

**I  know,"  says  John,  **  their  market 
houses  close  in  Winter.  So  they  know 
they  must  hurry  and  work  while  they 
are  open."  **Yes,  the  flowers  all  go 
away,  and  then,  of  course,  the  bees  can't 
get  the  nectar.  Their  market  houses 
are  all  closed  in  Winter,  so  they  have  to 
go  to  market  in  the  Summer,  and  get 
enough  put  away  in  their  jars  to  last  all 
Winter.  Don't  you  think  they  must  be 
very  good  workers  to  get  enough  food 
in  Summer  to  last  through  the  long, 
cold  Winter  ? ' ' 

At  the  tables,  the  children  make  the 
open  and  closed  flowers  with  tablets,  as 
the  open  and  closed  bee  markets.  Bee- 
hives are  made  with  the  solid  Gifts. 
They  work  on  this  occupation  for  some 
days.  Fig.  i  represents  the  bees  at 
work  in  Summer. 

On  the  circle  we  have  some  of  the 
children  for  bees,  and  others  kneel  to 
represent  clovers,  in  a  field.  They  make 
hives  by  standing  close  together  in  a 
circle,  leaving  a  door.  The  hands  form 
cells  for  the  bees  to  fill,  who  work  busily 
carrying  the  nectar  from  the  clovers  to 


the  hive.  As  soon  as  a  cell  is  full,  they 
seal  it  up  and  go  to  another.  While 
they  are  at  work,  we  sing  : 

**The  fragrant  flowers  are  bright  and 

gay, 
So  fresh,  so  fair  and  sweet, 
We  go  to  market  there  all  day, 
And  of  their  honey  eat. 
And  buzzing  soft  and  low 
We  all  to  market  go." 

(Adapted  from  No.  78  in  Mrs.  Kall- 
mann's song  book.) 

The  children  imitate  the  North  Wind 
and  the  clovers  nod   and   go  to  sleep. 


oo 
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The  bees  all  fly  into  the  hive  to  stay  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather.  Then  the  snow 
comes  down  while  we  sing: 

•*  The  North  Wind  doth  blow, 

And  we  shall  have  snow. 

And  what  will  the  honey  bee  do  ? 

In  its  hive  it  will  stay, 

Till  the  cold's  passed  away, 

And  then  come    out   in  the  Spring, 
poor  thing  !  " 

The  music  is  taken  from  Miss  Smith's 
song  book,  and  words  from  Mrs.  Hail- 
mann's. 
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The  Squirrel — Having  borrowed  a 
squirrel,  we  take  it  into  the  circle  for  the 
children  to  see.  In  talking  about  it,  we 
bring  out  the  points  of  its  warm,  fur  coat 
and  rapid  movements.  The  children 
seem  to  know  that  it  eats  nuts. 

•*  Where  does  it  go  to  market  to  get 
nuts ?  * '  "In  the  nut  trees, ' *  says 
Charlie.  **  Can  any  one  do  the  market- 
ing for  this  squirrel  to-morrow?  All 
who  can  may  bring  nuts  for  it  in  the 
morning." 

*  *  Can  the  squirrel  get  nuts  on  the 
trees,  or  under  them,  all  Winter  ?  "  **  I 
should  think  he  could  find  them  on  the 
ground,'*  says  Charlie. 

**  Do  you  think  he  can,  when  the 
ground  is  all  covered  with  snow?  You 
know  sometimes  the  snow  stays  a  long 
time,  and  what  will  the  squirrels  do 
then?'*  **They  can't  find  nuts  then. 
Maybe  they  go  sleep,"  says  Mamie. 
**  Can  we  put  nuts  away  to  last  through 
the  Winter  ?  "  *  *  Yes, ' '  says  Albert,  *  'ray 
brother  goes  out  to  the  country,  and  gets 
boxes  full  of  hickory  nuts,  and  we  eat 
them  all  Winter."  **  Then  what  do  you 
think  the  squirrel  might  do?"  **  He 
might  put  the  nuts  away  in  the  Pall  to 
eat  in  the  Winter,  just  as  we  do, 
could  n't  he?" 

**  I  think  Albert  must  be  right,  don't 
you,  children  ?  Where  could  the  squir- 
rel put  his  nuts?"  **  In  his  house," 
says  Charlie.  **  But  where  does  he  get 
a  house?" 

Albert  says  his  brother  told  him  about 
a  squirrel  which  lived  in  the  hollow  of 
a  tree.  Undine  says  she  thinks  he  could 
put  his  nuts  down  in  that.  **  Yes,  that 
is  the  way  he  does.  He  is  a  busy 
worker,  too.  In  the  Fall  when  the  nuts 
are  ripe,  he  carries  up  enough  of  them 
to  last  all  winter ;  and  he  stores  them  in 
his  home  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.     With 


his  warm  fur  coat,  and  his  good  house, 
and  a  plenty  of  nuts  to  eat,  he  does  not 
care  how  long  the  snow  stays  on  the 
ground,  or  how  cold  it  is.  Our  Heav- 
enly Father  has  taught  him  how  to  take 
care  of  himself.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Some  of  the  children  model  different 
kinds  of  nuts.  At  another  table  the 
little  ones  are  playing  with  the  First  Gift 
balls,  as  squirrels, — carrying  out  the 
ideas  developed  in  morning  exercises. 

When  we  go  to  the  circle,  the  children 
try  to  show  how  fast  the  squirrels  scam- 
per to  get  nuts.  In  this  movement  they 
only  seek  to  express  quickness  and  alert- 
ness,— the  characteristics  of  the  squirrel. 
Some  are  nut  trees  ;  others  stand  close 
together  in  a  circle  for  the  home  in  the 
hollow  tree.  The  squirrels  run  about 
under  the  trees,  and  eat  the  nuts  as  they 
fall.  A  strong  wind  comes  up,  the  chil- 
dren making  the  sound  of  the  wind. 
The  nuts  fall  off  the  trees,  and  then  be- 
gins the  scamper  of  the  squirrels  to  get 
the  nuts  and  carry  them  up  to  their 
home.  When  all  have  been  stored 
away,  the  coming  of  cold  weather  is  in- 
dicated by  the  falling  snow.  The  move- 
ment of  the  snow-flakes  is  given  with 
the  hands.  Then  the  squirrels  in  their 
comfortable  homes,  begin  to  crack  their 
nuts  and  eat  them.  This  is  a  merry 
frolic  which  is  heartily  enjoyed. 

Sheep ^  CowSy  and  Horses— PlW  gather 
around  to  see  a  picture  of  sheep.  After 
some  conversation  about  it,  we  speak 
especially  of  its  warm  coat,  having  a 
piece  of  wool  to  observe  and  feel.  The 
children  rub  it  on  their  cheeks  and  find 
it  soft  and  warm.  Those  who  can,  tell 
us  how  the  sheep  **  talk,"  making  a  dif- 
ference between  the  voices  of  the  mothers 
and  lambs. 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  sheep  go  to 
market?"     *' Why  their  market  is  out 
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in  the  field  where  the  grass  is,"  says 
Charlie.  "  I  have  seen  them  out  eating 
grass,  and  they  like  hay,  too,"  says  Al- 
bert. "Do  they  eat  hay  in  the  Summer 
or  in  the  Winter?  "  "Themendo  not 
give  them  hay  except  in  the  Winter 
time,"  Albertsays.  "  Why  do  they  not 
let  the  sheep  eat  grass  in  the  Winter, 
too?"  "  Because  there  is  so  little  grass 
growing  in  the  Winter  time,  it  turns  right 
brown  sometimes,"  says  John,  "When 
there  is  almost  no  grass  to  be  found, 
what  then "  ?  Charles  says,  "Then 
the  men  feed  them  with  hay  and 
corn." 

"  But,  how  are  they  taken  care  of 
through  the  long  cold  Winter  ?  Do  they 
go  to  sleep  like  the  ant  and  the  cater- 
pillar, or  do  they  go  away  where  it  is 
warm  as  the  swallows  do,  or  do  they  put 
anything  away  for  the  Winter  as  the  bees 
and  squirrels?"  "No,"  says  Mamie, 
"They  don't  do  any  of  these  things." 
"  Then  how  do  they  do  ? "  "  Why,  the 
men  have  to  take  care  of  them  and  feed 
them,"  is  the  quick  reply. 

"Who  can  tell  me  where  the  men  get 
the  hay  and  com  ?  "  Albert  says,  "  You 
see,  the  farmers  plant  the  seed  and  the 
hay  and  com  grow. "  "  Then  our  Father 
feeds  the  sheep  by  making  the  grass  and 
hay  and  com  grow,  so  that  men  can  get 
them  for  the  sheep  to  eat." 

"  Have  any  of  the  little  people  here 
ever  seen  the  farmers  cut  the  hay  and 
pile  it  up  very  high  tomake  a  hay-stack? ' ' 
Several  of  the  older  ones  have  seen  it 
and  with  the  Kindergartner's  help,  they 
tell  how  it  is  done,  and  how  the  cows, 
horses  and  sheep  eat  it  from  a  hay-rick 
in  the  Winter  when  there  is  so  little 
grass.  In  the  same  way  we  talk  about 
oats  and  corn,  drawing  the  facts,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  children's  own  ex- 
perience, who  tell  about  the  cows  and 


horses — how  they  are  cared  for  in  the 
same  way. 

"  Why  should  not  the  cows  and  horses 
and  sheep  go  to  the  South  like  the  swal- 
lows? Down  there  where  it  is  warm  all 
Winter,  they  could  find  grass.  Suppose 
all  the  cows  and  horses  should  go  away 
from  us  every  Winter  ?  "  "Oh,"  says 
John,  "  we  would  not  have  any  milk  to 
drink.  "And,"  says  Sam,  "  we  would 
not  have  any  horses  to  pull  our  wagons." 
"And,"  continues  Undine,   "I'm  sure 


we  could  not  get  along  without  them  at 
all."  "  Then  we  must  put  awayenough 
in  the  Summer  and  Fall,  for  them  to  eat 
all  Winter,  if  we  want  them  to  stay  with 
us." 

At  the  tables  the  children  make  oat, 
com  and  hay  fields  with  sticks.      The 


younger  ones  set  the  sticks  up  in  the 
perforations  of  the  Second  Gift  beads,  for 
hay,  com  or  wheat,  according  to  their 
different  lengths.     The  farming  imple- 
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ments,  also  wagons  and  barns  are  made, 
the  latter  with  the  Fifth  Gift.  Fig.  3 
is  a  hay-rick  made  with  sticks  and  Second 
Gift  beads.  Fig.  2  is  the  barn  with 
hay-loft.  When  finished  the  children 
are  given  yellow  pencils  to  draw  the  hay 
coming  ont  of  the  loft  window. 

Oar  circle  games  are  numerous  under 
this  head.  One  that  is  especially  en- 
joyed is  a  game  in  which  the  dilBferent 
g^aits  of  horses  are  imitated — the  trot, 
the  gallop  and  the  run.  Each  gait  has 
its  own  particular  music,  especially  suited 
to  it.     As  the  music  changes,  the  horses 


change  their  gait.  Even  the  quietest 
children  are  eager  to  take  part  in  this 
play. 

The  movements  of  the  different  circle 
plays  are  introduced  into  the  march 
as  soon  as  we  go  to  a  new  play.  In 
this  way  the  marching  grows  into  a 
series  of  circle  plays,  in  which  each  child 
has  the  opportunity  to  take  every  part. 
At  the  same  time  it  becomes  a  continued 
picture  of  the  thought  from  first  to  last. 

Patty  S.  Hill. 
Mary  D.  Hill. 

Louisville,  Ky, 


DEVELOPMENT  ACCORDING  TO  DELSARTE. 


Simplicity. 


At  the  head  and  front  of  all  directions 
from  the  best  masters  stands  simplicity  ; 
in  every  art  and  in  every  science,  and  in 
all  true  religion ;  where  should  it  be 
more  prominent  than  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten ?  A  normal  child  is  the  most  simple 
thing  there  is  ;  telling  what  he  feels  and 
sees  and  thinks  as  freely  as  the  brooks 
and  birds.  Do  we  treasure  this  quality 
as  we  should  ?  Do  we  not  often  sacri- 
fice it  to  its  enemy.     Appearance  I 

Froebel  writes  strongly,  pleadingly 
sometimes  of  simple  ways  and  means  as 
the  only  ones  of  use  in  the  development 
of  little  children.  Simple  food,  simple 
clothing,  simple  plays,  simple  ways  of 
observing,  learning  and  studying,  simple 
punishments — the  consequence  of  the 
wrong  doing — all  these  he  urges  upon  us. 

In  religion  he  particularly  desires 
simplicity  that  the  child  may  fully  re- 
spond ;  choosing  for  a  prayer  the  few 
words,  **  Dear  God,  I  thank  Thee,"  for 
the  sake  of  their  simplicity.  This  being 
a  suggestion    to  let  the  child  express 


himself  to  the  Heavenly  Father  as  he 
himself  would,  under  the  guidance 
merely  of  a  mature  mind. 

The  '*  Gifts"  chosen  for  the  child's 
use  in  Kindergarten  illustrate  Froebel's 
love  of  simplicity,  each  one  so  slightly 
different  from  the  last — one  simple  pro- 
gressive step. 

Delsarte  in  the  first  elements  of  his 
philosophy  is  very  desirous  that  his 
pupils  should  be  simple.  He  wishes 
them  to  drop  all  unnecessary  contraction, 
that  the  mind  may  express  itself  through 
the  body  without  obstruction  as  clearly 
and  simply  as  the  glass  reflects  the  face 
in  front  of  it,  with  no  thought  of  the 
effect,  result  or  consequence.  Both  men 
urge  us  to  be  little  children ;  Delsarte, 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  while  Froe- 
bel urges  it  as  the  only  way  we  can 
make  ourselves  of  true  help  in  their  de- 
velopment. **  Let  us  live  with  our  chil- 
dren." We  can  not  live  with  them 
unless  we  try  to  be  like  them  ;  try  to 
meet  life  as  free  from  double  purpose. 
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While  they  have  the  simplicity  of  inno- 
cence, we  must  seek  the  simplicity  of 
wisdom. 

The  Kindergartner  has  great  opportu- 
nity to  increase  the  influx  of  simplicity 
to  mankind,  consequently,  many  oppor- 
tunities to  depart  from  it  and  give  the 
opposite  expression,  thus  moulding  her 
own  character  and  those  of  her  children. 
In  the  morning  talk, — the  most  lovely 
period  in  the  session — each  child  fresh 
from  sleep,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Kin- 
dergartner is  apt  to  crowd  out  sim- 
plicity ;  where  enthusiasm  is  not  in 
harmony  with  simplicity,  it  is  seldom 
noble,  seldom  faithful,  but  withers  like 
a  blossom  whose  root  is  unnourished. 

In  this  morning  talk  the  Kindergart- 
ner wants  to  interest  all  the  children — 
perhaps  the  first  topic  is  a  bird  seen  on 
the  way  to  Kindergarten.  The  account 
is  listened  to  and  the  ever  ready  Kinder- 
gartner thinking  of  so  much  on  the  bird 
subject  that  she  wants  her  children  to 
know  responds  warmly  to  the  story, 
telling  what  she  thinks  best ;  but  with- 
out actual  interruption  the  other  chil- 
dren may  suggest  remote  subjects,  and 
in  her  desire  to  have  no  one  lack  sym- 
pathy, the  Kindergartner  often  feels  her 
path  to  be  a  labyrinth.  Why  ?  Either 
she  lacks  simplicity  in  her  plan  for  the 
talk  or  she  lacks  simplicity  in  her  way 
of  execution. 

There  is  a  gain  in  free  conversation 
for  these  little  children,  but  without  a 
unity  of  plan  (which  is  simplicity)  they 
lose  at  least  part  of  the  benefit.  Let 
them  occasionally  talk  to  no  other  plan 
than  gentle,  loving  intercourse.  In  these 
instances  the  Kindergartner  needs  great 
simplicity  of  execution  —  a  warm  **  yes  '* 
to  the  bird-story  will  content  the  first 
little  reporter  and  leave  her  free  to  re- 
spond as  warmly  to  some  one's  else  ac- 


count of  mamma's  new  sewing  machine. 

If  the  talk  is  to  be  of  the  other  sort  it 
is  her  plan  that  must  be  simple.  If  the 
bird  subject  is  well  introduced,  and  heard 
with  some  interest  by  the  company,  let 
birds  carry  the  morning  by  a  simple  but 
strong  guiding  into  that  line  alone. 

The  means  Froebel  has  planned  for 
use  in  the  Kindergarten  are  so  exquis- 
itely adapted  that  we  need  no  elabora- 
tion. In  simplicity  we  see  them  in  their 
true  worth,  while  all  elaborating  blurs 
the  impression  which  otherwise  might 
be  of  lasting  use. 

The  elaborations  of  the  Kindergartner 
are  of  different  sorts,  but  the  harm  can 
alwavs  be  seen. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  lack  of  simplicity 
in  words,  the  directions  in  building  are 
involved  and  blurred  by  repetition  and 
interpolation,  or  the  stories  about  the 
**form"  are  complex,  and  too  crowded 
with  variety.  The  most  charming  stories 
for  children  are  the  most  simple.  These 
are  the  ones  which  normal  children  most 
enjoy. 

In  the  occupations  there  is  more  sim- 
plicity necessarily,  but  even  here  the 
work  of  the  child  is  often  hidden  by  the 
elaborations  of  the  teacher. 

At  Christmas  this  is  particularly  true^ 
the  setting  of  the  work  over-balancing 
the  child's  handiwork.  Must  this  not 
have  more  than  one  bad  effect  upon  the 
children  ?  And  is  not  the  value  of  sim- 
plicity here  to-be  considered  even  if  risk- 
ing the  appreciation  of  the  parents  ? 

Above  all,  let  reproof  be  simple  and 
given  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
tone  and  manner  being  far  more  eloquent 
than  words.  The  Kindergartner- s  dis- 
cipline is  so  desirous  to  be  gentle  that  it 
is  sometimes  wordy,  and  thus  fails  in 
simplicity. 

Prom  this  practical  standpoint  let  us 
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study  simplicity  until  our  lives  are  in 
harmony  with  it,  as  explained  by 
Fenelon  :  — 

*  *  That  freedom  of  the  soul  which  looks 
straight  onward  in  its  path,  losing  no 
time  to  reason  upon  its  steps,  to  study 
them,  or  to  dwell  upon  those  which  it 
has  already  taken,  is  true  simplicity.  .  . 
This  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  all  use- 
less and  selfish  and  unquiet  cares,  brings 


to  it  an  unspeakable  peace  and  free- 
dom ;  this  is  true  simplicity.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  at  the  first  glance  how  glori- 
ous it  is  ;  but  experience  alone  can  show 
how  it  enlarges  the  heart. 

'*  We  are  like  a  little  child  in  the  arms 
of  its  mother  ;  we  wish  nothing  more, 
we  fear  nothing  for  ourselves.  ..." 

Grace  Cai,l  Kempton. 

Boston, 


FROEBEL    IN    HIS    STUDY. 


Sam.  Pufendorf  says  :  **  In  the  mind  of 
man  is  found  impressed  the  tenderest 
esteem  of  his  own  self.  The  first  basis 
of  this  esteem  the  human  nature  in  itself 
seems  to  be.  There  is  already  a  sort  of 
dignity  found  in  the  name  '  Man.'  This 
human  nature  being  common  to  all  men 
alike,  and  no  one  being  able  to  live  in 
the  society  of"  another  who  should  not  at 
least  esteem  him  as  a  man,  it  follows  ac- 
cording to  natural  law  that  every  one 
must  treat  ever}'  other  as  a  man  and  as 
his  equal.'*  Froeb^l  adds  in  the  mar- 
gin, **This  passage  is  very  remarkably 
and  highly  suggestive.  Much,  very 
much,  is  gained  for  the  education  of  the 
individual  as  of  a  whole  nation  and  of 
all  mankind,  if  this  tender  esteem  of 
self  takes  deep  root  in  the  mind.  It  is 
the  office  of  the  educator  of  man  to  give 
a  permanent  development  to  this  tender 
esteem  of  mankind  for  its  own  self,  and 
to  make  it  productive.  The  sense  of 
woman  tends  in  that  direction  ;  yea, 
female  sentiment  is  striving  for  this  ten- 
der self-esteem.  It  is  developed  in  the 
aesthetic  education  of  man,  that  is,  of 
children  and  men." 

Ch.  Garve  says  :  **  If  a  man  shall  have 
the  strength  to  suffer  or  to  achieve  any- 
thing, he  must  be  conscious  of  his  worth. 


Without  a  consciousness  of  personal 
dignity  he  is  not  capable  either  of  rising 
above  external  matters  or  of  manifesting 
a  telling  power.  Such  consciousness  of 
his  worth  may  be  needed  to  enable  him 
to  make  an  effort :  thus  self-esteem  be- 
comes a  motive  to  exercise  his  powers  in 
order  to  prove  the  exjtent  of  his  dignity. 

m 

In  this  manner,  the  sentiment  of  worth 
gives  strength  ;  but  a  feeling  of  base- 
ness renders  powerless."  Froebel  adds  : 
**  Hark,  oh  Educator!  you  shall  raise 
man,  yea,  all  mankind,  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  power,  which  is  a  spirit 
emanating  from  God.  Life,  suffering, 
pain,  and  depression,  must  serve  to  ele- 
vate man  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
worth." 

The  following  passages  from  Kant, 
and  Rousseau  were  heavily  under- 
lined by  Froebel:  "  Unholy  as  a  man 
may  be,  mankind  must  always  be  holy 
to  him  in  his  own  person.  Whatever  a 
man  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  use 
anywhere  in  nature,  he  is  able  to  use  as 
a  means  only ;  but  man  alone,  and  with 
him-  every  reasonable  being,  is  an  end  by 
itself. "  "  Be  a  man  through  thyself  and 
for  thyself :  The  mind  of  man  is  its  own 
end." 

A.  H.  Heinemann. 
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SYSTEMATIC  SCIENCE. 


Which  Animals  Shall  We  Choose? 


These  must  be — as  far  as  possible — 

1.  Typical  of  important  groups. 

2.  Available — alive  or  in  part. 

3.  Interesting,  helpful,  useful,  etc. 
At  the  head  we  place  : 

The  Boy,  Typical,  of  a  most  impor- 
tant class  of  animals  ;  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained whole  (though  frequently  in  parts) 
and  thoroughly  *' useful,'*  ''helpful" 
"  interesting."  The  advantages  of  this 
specimen  are  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon. 

2.  The  Cat,  She  is  familiar  to  all 
children  and  her  traits  and  habits  so  well 
known  that  many  important  lessons  can 
be  coiinected  with  her. 

3.  The  Bear.  Walks  on  the  whole 
foot  and  is  omnivorous.  Supplements 
Cat. 

4.  Elephant,  Huge  size — intelligence, 
ivory  tusks  and  curious  trunk. 

5.  Horse.  Familiar  and  useful.  Single 
toe.     Mane. 

6.  Camel.  Use — Geographical  rela- 
tions.    Adaptability  to  surroundings. 

7.  Cow,  Useful  and  familiar  exam- 
ple of  milk  giving,  hollow-horned,  cud 
chewers. 

8.  Lamb.  Type  of  much  that  is  gen- 
tle and  useful.     Supplements  Cow. 

9.  Squirrel.  Interesting  and  common 
example  of  the  gnawing  animals. 

10.  Beaver,    To  supplement  Squirrel. 

1 1 .  Bat,     Flying  mammal. 

t2.  Mole,  Common  and  with  inter- 
esting habits.  Supplements  the  Bat  in 
several  important  ways. 

13.  Whalebone  Whale,  Example  of  a 
warm-blooded  mammal  living  in  the  sea. 
Habits  interesting  and  products  useful. 

14.  Opossum,  Curious  structure  and 
habits.     Pouch  and  tail. 


This  ends  the  hairy,  milk  giving 
animals. 

15.  Robin,  Singing  bird.  Common 
and  with  exceedingly  interesting  habits. 

16.  Chimney  Swift,  Flight ;  curious 
nesting  habits  and  way  of  procuring  food. 

17.  Woodpecker.  Common.  Inter- 
esting in  food  —  home,  structure  and 
literature. 

18.  Owl.  Eyes  —  nocturnal  habits, 
and  literature. 

19.  Vulture,  Supplements  Owl  in 
its  far  sight,  scavenger  food,  etc. 

20.  He7i,  Common  and  exceedingly 
instructive  from  the  ^%%  to  the  adult. 

2 1 .  Dove,  Emblematical  and  with  de- 
sirable qualities  to  supplement  the  Hen 
among  the  scratching  birds. 

22.  Ostrich,     Interesting  habits. 

23.  Stork.  Interesting  habits  of 
nesting,  migration  and  fidelity. 

24.  Duck,  Swimmer,  with  curious  bill 
and  foot. 

^    This     completes    the    animals    with 
feathers. 

25.  Turtle,  Common  example  of 
scaled  animal  with  cold  blood,  and  hav- 
ing legs. 

26.  Snake,  Example  of  scaled  animal 
without  legs. 

27.  Frog.  Common  and  exceedingly 
advantageous  to  study  from  the  ^^ig  to 
the  adult.     Cold  blood  and  naked  skin. 

28.  Gold  Fish.  Easily  kept  example 
of  a  scaly,  cold-blooded  animal,  whose 
limbs  are  not  jointed  legs  or  wings,  but 
simple  spiny  or  rayed yf«j. 

Also  a  fair  example  of  one  of  the  fishes 
having  all  (or  nearly  all )  the  rays  of  the 
fins  soft  and  scales  cycloid  (smooth 
edged). 
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29.  Perch'  A  typical  fish,  having  a 
number  of  stiiBf  spines  in  the  back  fin  and 
scales  ctenoid  (rough  edged). 

This  completes  the  animal  having  i7i- 
side-bony 'jointed  skeletons. 

30.  Honey  Bee,  Interesting  in  all 
ways  and  a  type  of  the  most  intelligent 
insects.  Six-footed,  with  four  gauzy 
wings. 

In  structure,  social  life,  industry,  do- 
mestic habits  and  usefulness,  as  well  as 
in  literature,  the  Bee  furnishes  rich  stores 
of  other  things  than  honey, 

31.  Mudwasp,  A  type  of  the  soli- 
tary wasps  and  a  good  insect  to  supple- 
ment the  Bee. 

32.  Butterfly  (cabbage).  Type  of 
the  day-flying,  scaly-winged  insects, 
with  club-shaped  **  feelers."  Particu- 
larly advantageous  from  its  very  interest- 
ing and  easily  observed  transformations. 

33.  Moth  (Cecropia).  Type  of  the 
night-flying,  scaly-winged  insects,  with 
the  antennae  (feelers)  feather  like  or 
tapering,  (not  clubbed)  and  spinning 
silken  cocoons. 

34.  Sphinx  Moth  or  Hawk  Moth, 
Example  of  the  strong,  twilight-flying 
moths,  whose  caterpillars  do  not  spin 
silken  cocoons,  but  become  naked  pupa 
in  the  ground  or  other  hiding  place. 

35.  Fly  (meat).  Type  of  the  two- 
winged  insects.  Development  of  mag- 
gots and  easily  seen.     Useful. 

36.  Mosquito.  Supplements  the  fly. 
The  development  of  the  larva  and  pupa 
easily  watched.     Useful. 

Bekti^s. — This  large  group  of  six- 
legged  insects  with  shelly  wing  covers, 
abounds  in  interesting  species.  I  have 
chosen  : 

37.  Oak  or  Hickory  Pruner,  The 
wonderful  instinct  of  this  boring  beetle 
is  always  of  interest  and  specimens 
common. 


38.  Lightning  Beetle  (fire  **fly'0- 
Its  light-giving  powers  and  soft  wing 
covers  make  it  a  good  subject. 

39.  Potato  beetle.  An  example  of  the 
leaf-eating  beetles — whose  ^%%  and  lar- 
val forms  are,  unfortunately,  but  too 
common. 

40.  Squash  bug.  An  example  of  the 
ill-odored,  six-legged  insects,  whose 
wing  covers  are  thin  at  the  tips  and 
whose  mouths  are  beaks  to  draw  in  the 
juices  of  the  animal  or  plant  on  which 
they  feed. 

41.  Plant  Louse,  Easily  obtained 
bugs,  drawing  out  the  juices  of  the 
plants  on  which  they  live.  They  differ 
from  true  Bugs  in  their  wings  and  inter- 
esting alternation  of  generation.  As 
**  ant's  cows  "  they  are  famous. 

42.  Grasshopper,  The  cattle  among 
insects,  eating  herbage  from  birth, 
through  an  active  pupa  stage.  Four 
wings — the  two  outer  straight. 

43.  Drag 071  fly.  Powerful  insects — 
preying  from  birth  on  other  insects. 
The  large  compound  eyes  and  four  mem- 
branous wings  —  make  an  interesting 
study.     Larvae  easily  got  and  raised. 

44.  Spider.  Type  of  the  eight-legged, 
wingless  insects.  Common  and  valua- 
ble from  its  connection  with  literature 
and  interesting  habits. 

45.  Crayfish,  Valuable  type  of  the 
ten-legged  animals.  Interesting  for  its 
illustration  of  molting — carrying  young, 
digging  **  wells  "  and  its  mode  of  back- 
ward motion.  Adult  breathes  by  gills, 
as  the  fish. 

46.  Worm  (earth).  Ill-defined  animals 
as  to  rank,  but  too  interesting  to  pass 
by.     Easily  obtained. 

End   of  animals  having  an   external 
jointed  skeleton  and  symmetrical  bodies 
(two  halves  alike  in  size  and  shape). 

47.  Snail     (water).     Type    of   soft- 
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bodied    animals,  whose    external,  limy 
skeleton  (shell)  is  in  one  piece. 

48.  Clam.  Type  of  soft-bodied  ani- 
mals whose  shell  is  in  two  parts. 

End  of  animals  having  a  be/ore  and 
behind,  rather  than  an  above  and  below, 

49.  Starfish,  Type  of  the  radiate 
structure.  Dried  specimens  easily  ob- 
tained. 

50.  Coral.  Specimens  of  the  limy 
skeletons  are  common  and  interesting. 
Useful  from  its  geographical  and  liter- 
ary connections. 

51.  Sponge,  The  homy  skeletons  of 
these  compound  animals  are  common  and 
instructive. 

Below  this  I  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  go 
with  beginners.  Our  object  is  to  select 
a  series  of  animals  which  are  simply  to 
be  observed,  not  compared  or  classified. 
I  believe  the  above  fifty-one  will  cover 
the  ground  well  and  introduce  the  child 
to  the  most  important  variations  in  ani- 
mal  forms,   structure,   etc.,  as   well   as 


furnish  opportunity  for  the  teaching  of 
much  that  is  helpful  in  character  build- 
ing. Changes  in  the  list  can  be  easily 
made  as  surroundings  may  dictate,  for  I 
have  only  given  one  of  several  which 
might  do  ;  but  that  one  I  have  good 
reasons  for  selecting — as  will  appear  as 
we  go  on. 

Will  each  now  compare  their  list  with 
mine  and  make,  such  changes  as  may 
seem  best  ?  Then  write  out  a  list  of  all 
the  points  they  can  think  of,  regarding 
animal  structure  and  habits  or  lessons 
we  wish  to  enforce.  For  example,  a  list 
of  where  animals  live  ;  what  they  eat ; 
how  they  move  ;  what  they  make  ;  social 
life ;  how  they  serve,  etc. ,  etc.  Do  not 
try  to  classify  or  arrange  your  list  at 
first ;  but  look  about  you— read  zoolo- 
gies and  think  the  matter  over — record- 
ing each  suggestion.  Then  group  all 
these  points  under  appropriate  heads. 

Edward  G.  Howe. 

Evans io7i,  III, 


HARVEST   HOME   MARCH. 


Children,  gather  in  the  furrows; 

Form  a  line,  form  a  line. 
Where  the  com  is  waving  yellow, 

Form  a  line,  form  a  line. 

Let  us  sing  the  song  of  Harvest, 

As  we  go,  as  we  go; 
And  see  the  loaded  wagons, 

In  a  row,  in  a  row. 


Let  us  thank  the  loving  farmer 
With  our  praise,  with  our  praise  ; 

For  he  labored  hard  and  faithful, 
Many  days,  many  days. 

And  his  plows  and  scythes  and  horses. 
Helped  along,  helped  along; 

Don't  forget  the  rain  and  sunshine. 
In  our  song,  in  our  song. 


As  we  march  among  the  furrows 

Let  us  sing,  let  us  sing. 
For  the  golden  fruits  of  Harvest 

Home  we  bring,  home  we  bring. 


A.  H. 
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LETTERS    BY    FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL.* 


Kkilhau,  Sept.,  1847. 
To  Councillor  of  the  Consistory: 
Deacon  of at  Eisenach, 

Right  Reverend  Sir  ; — You  have 
turned  your  serious  attention  to  the  idea 
of  an  early  and  gradual  evolution  of  the 
education  of  childhood  and  to  the  ways 
and  means  for  a  well  adapted  primary 
training  of  children  and  men,  and  it  has 
not,  and  could  not  have,  escaped  your 
judgment,  that  the  Kindergartens,  in 
their  exhaustive  connection  with  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  world,  are  the  best 
means  for  a  successful  propagation  and 
unfoldment  of  the  Reformation.  (')  In 
this  conviction  you  said  you  considered 
it  your  interest  to  help  us  in  our  plan  to 
establish  such  an  institution  at  Eisenach 
under  the  name  of  '*  Luther  Kindergar- 
ten*' in  commemoration  of  the  great 
work  which  Martin  Luther  achieved  in 
the  advancement  of  the  education  of  the 
people.  (*) 

I  rejoice  greatly  over  this  your  thought- 
ful appreciation  of  the  far  reaching  value 
of  this  system  of  education  as  a  founda- 
tion of  true  human  culture.  It  does 
really  take  up  and  cultivate  everything 
which  a  Christian  education  in  the  words 
and  the  meaning  of  Luther  should  pro- 
mote in  order  to  secure  a  true  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  such  as  will  be  found  in 
the  training  and  culture  of  individual 
life  as  part  and  member  of  the  life  of  all. 

Such  a  general  culture  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  an  education  based  on  a  con- 
stant attention  to  self,  to  men  and  nature, 
and  likewise  to  the  mental  evolution  of 
the  individual  and  of  mankind  as  the 
manifestation,    or    revelation,     of    the 


*  Edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemana. 


Divine  in  the  life  of  man.  This  requires 
giving  attention  to  emotions  and  sensi- 
bilities, to  thought  and  action,  to  repre- 
sentation and  creation,  with  their  laws 
and  conditions.  All  this  is  naturally 
being  done  in  a  regular  course  of  prepa- 
ration and  education  for  the  life  and  call- 
ing of  an  artist,  a  scholar,  or  a  trades- 
man or  merchant,  under  consideration  of 
the  conditions  of  domestic  and  family 
life,  of  social,  civil  and  public  relations. 
The  keystone  of  all  this  educational 
course  is  found  in  the  religious,  the 
Christian  mediatory  life  as  the  union  of 
all,  the  union  for  and  in  God. 

An  examination  of  these  features  of 
the  evolutionary  method  of  the  education 
of  man,  chiefly  of  the  Kindergarten  sys- 
tem, will  induce  you,  I  expect,  to  approve 
of  my  idea,  that  a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  Reformation  will  be  seen  in 
the  general  establishment  of  Kindergar- 
tens. For  this  system  is  a  general  devel- 
opment of  the  human  mind,  as  the 
Protestant  principle  of  life  and  religion 
is  a  development  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  that  profound  and  eternal  truth 
in  which  Luther  himself  found  his  in- 
spiration. 

Knowledge  makes  free,  but  it  must  be 
the  right  kind  of  knowledge.  This  sys- 
tem of  education  will  make  men  free  and 
able  to  realize  the  freedom  of  thought  of 
the  Reformation.  You  can  not  serve 
your  religious  calling  better  than  by 
assisting  this  scheme  of  founding  this 
**  Luther  Kindergarten  *'  in  Eisenach  at 
the  foot  of  the  Wartburg  where  Luther 
made  the  word  of  the  Lord,  this  most 
important  basis  of  the  Reformation,  ready 
for  us  in  our  own  language.  (*)  Let 
this  source  of  new  intellectual  life,  this 
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fountain  of  a  developing  education  of 
man  be  established  there,  and  the  Wart- 
burg  will  cease  to  be  nothing  but  a  his- 
torical relic,  a  dead  German  castle,  but 
will  be  resuscitated  to  new  life  and  again 
become  the  starting  point  of  the  reforma- 
tory German  mind. 

PRIEDRICH  FrOEBHL. 


REPLY. 

Eisenach,  Sept.  20,  1847. 

My  Dearest  Paternal  Friend: — 
I  am  constantly  thinking  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Kindergarten.  But  I 
am  afraid  your  addition  *'  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther*'  will  be  an  obstacle.  Why 
should  the  name  of  Luther  be  requisite 
for  the  success  of  the  holy  cause  of  the 
training  of  childhood  ? 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  notice  how 
clear  Luther's  views  were  on  the  subject 
of  education,  how  he  felt  instinctively 
which  action  was  to  bring  a  new  heaven 
on  earth.  But  as  regards  the  Kinder- 
garten— does  it  not  belong  to  all  man- 
kind ?  It  is  generous  on  your  part  to 
suppress  every  vainglorious  feeling  and 
to  be  content  to  have  another  name  than 
yours  connected  with  the  new  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
Christian  faith  that  you  consider  your- 
self nothing  but  a  tool  in  the  hand  of 
God.  But  the  Kindergarten  is  and  will . 
continue  to  be  an  issue  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  that  was  consolidated  into 
shape  and  form  by  you  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  of  mankind. 

Are  you  not  a  second  Columbus,  a 
discoverer  of  a  new  world  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Old  World  ?  But  look 
here,  within  this  Old  World  there  live 
Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  and  other  be- 
lievers. Will  they  be  satisfied  to  establish 
Kindergartens  * '  in  the  spirit  of  Luther  ? ' ' 
Hermann  Von  Arnswaldt. 


froebel's  reply. 

I  know,  the  Kindergartens  are  to  be 
institutions  for  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  whatever  is  called  a  child  in  a 
purely  human  sense  independent  of 
every  side  issue.  I  never  conceived 
them  otherwise.  And  that  is  why  I 
wish  to  see  them  established  under  all 
conditions  wherever  children  are  bom 
and  may  be  conducted  to  purely  human 
developments. 

Speaking  of  a  *'  Luther- Kindergarten'' 
I  did  not  intend  to  keep  children  in  it 
apart  from  any  other  denominations. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  consider  it  in 
the  exact  spirit  of  Christianity  to  make 
no  distinctions  whatever.  It  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  all  my  past  activity  to 
think  of  excluding  Jews  :  at  Frankfurt- 
on-Main  for  instance  I  helped  establish- 
ing a  Jewish  Kindergarten  before  a 
Christian  Kindergarten  was  thought  of. 

I  go  further  than  this.  I  want  to  edu- 
cate children  for  a  life  of  purely  human 
love.  But  this  love  depends  in  every 
case,  though  not  always  with  sufficient 
consciousness,  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  Divine  in  Human  Nature.  Thus 
true  human  love  and  real  Christian  love 
are  identical.  By  Christian  love  I. want 
to  signify  that  love  which  is  conscious  of 
its  origin  as  just  named,  i,  ^.,  the  divine 
life  in  man  which  is  the  human  soul  or 
the  human  spirit. 

Let  your  establishment  then  be  called 
Kindergarten  only.  Any  qualification 
is  evil  if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause. 

Friedrich  Froebel. 


NOTES. 

(*)  The  "  Reformation  '*  is  the  name  gener- 
ally given  in  Germany  to  the  reformation  of 
the  church  of  Rome  inaugurated  by  Martin 
Lnther.  It  commenced  in  15 17  and  was  the 
cause  of  almost    incessant  wars  which  were 
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finally  closed    by  the  Westphalian  peace  in 
1648. 

This  letter  being  addressed  to  a  faithful  min- 
ister of  the  Lutheran  denomination,  Froebel 
evidently  thought  he  could  enlist  the  pastor's 
interest  in  his  cause  most  effectually  by  show- 
ing up  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  Lutheran  reformation  of 
the  church  and  the  Froebelian  reformation  of 
the  school. 

(')  To  Martin  Luther  the  German  nation  is 
indebted  for  its  long  standing  educational  in- 
stitutions. It  was  he  who  introduced  the  first 
public  schools  and  wrote  his  catechism  of  the 
Protestant  faith  as  the  first  school  book  of  Ger- 
many. He  impressed  upon  all  the  Protestant 
princes  and  States  of  Germany  the  necessity  of 
having  the  youth  of  the  land  publicly  and  reg- 
ularly instructed  in  the  faith,  if  they  would 
stand  firm  against  Roman  Catholicism. 


(')  The  Wartburg  is  an  old  castle  of  the 
Landgraves  of  Thuringia  located  close  to  the 
city  of  Eisenach.  After  Luther  had  had  his 
hearing  and  his  famous  speeches  before  the 
reichstag  (imperial  congress)  at  Worms  on  the 
Rhine,  in  152 1,  he  was,  on  his  return  journey, 
suddenly  seized  by  a  band  of  masked  knights 
and  taken  to  the  Wartburg  with  orders  to  remain 
there.  Here  he  began  his  translation  of  the 
Bible.  While  engaged  in  the  work,  the  devil 
(so  says  the  legend)  appeared  to  him  and 
threatened  him.  But  Luther,  nothing  daunted, 
threw  an  inkstand  ait  his  Satanic  majesty,  and 
the  black  spot  on  the  wall  made  by  the  ink, 
the  visitor  to  the  Wartburg  is  shown  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  to  this  translation  of  the 
Bible  that  Froebel  refers.  The  Wartburg,  by- 
the-bye,  is  also  the  place  where  the  great  sing- 
ing contest  occurs  in  Richard  Wagner's  opera 
*'Tannhaeuser." 


THE  MICE  AT  THE   FAIR. 


*  *  Fieldmouse  Mamma  !  "  came  a- 
tiny  squeak  from  between  the  tall  spears 
of  wheat, — '*  where  are  you  ?  '* 

**  Right   here,   my    babies,'*  called  a 
high,  piping  voice  back  again  ;  and  spry 
Mamma  Fieldmouse  frisked  up  to  them, 
even  quicker  than  usual  and  quite  out  of 
breath. 

"Just  think   what   I   have    learned! 
They  are  cutting  the  grain  to  carry  it  all 
^away.     We  must    hurry   and    get    our 
things  together  and  be  oiBF.'* 

And  the  little  mice  were  so  startled 
that  they  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 
They  flew  in  and  out  of  their  house; 
they  ran  into  each  other  and  tumbled 
and  rolled  over  and  over,  and  Mamma 
Fieldmouse  found  her  hands  so  full  in 
making  all  the  preparations  for  leaving 
that  it  grew  quite  late. 

And  the  men  in  the  harvest  field  could 
be  heard  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
soon  a  great  big  foot  stepped  quite  close 
to  them. 


With  a  shrill  cry  the  brave  little 
mother  called  all  her  wee  babies  to  her 
and  as  they  stood  in  a  group  she  ran 
around  and  around  them  to  keep  them 
from  harm. 

What  would  happen  next  ! 

"This  is  a  fine  patch  of  wheat," 
called  out  the  farmer.  *'  I  think  we  had 
better  make  up  a  sheaf  of  it  to  exhibit 
at  the  Fair.  Cut  me  that  patch,  right 
there,  my  boy,'*  he  called  to  a  young 
man  who  carried  a  scythe ;  and  he 
pointed  at  the  exact  spot  where  the 
mouse  family  lived. 

The  wheat  was  cut  and  carried  oflF, 
and  the  home,  the  mamma  and  the.  wee 
baby  fieldmice  were  all  carried  oflF  with 
it.  It  was  tied  snugly  together  and  set 
into  a  large  basket. 

And  right  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
sheaf  were  cuddled  Mamma  Fieldmouse 
and  her  family  all  clinging  to  each  other, 
and  their  hearts  were  beating  very  fast 
as  they  waited  and  listened,  wondering 
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what  would  happen  next.  The  basket 
was  carried  off  to  the  granary  and  set  in 
a  corner. 

They  did  not  try  to  run  away,  for  it 
would  have  been  very  hard  to  manage 
the  whole  family  without  losing  some  of 
them.  Besides  they  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  the  granary  floor  was  wide,  and 
they  ran  and  played  and  were  quite 
happy. 

One  morning  bright  and  early,  basket 
and  sheaf  and  mousies  and  all  were  car- 
ried to  the  big  wagon  and  trundled  over 
a  long,  rough  road  to  the  **  Fair." 

Who  has  ever  been  at  a  fair?  Ah  !  al- 
most all  of  us  ;  and  what  would  you 
have  thought,  when  you  were  looking  at 
the  beautiful  sheaves  of  wheat  and  oats, 
had  a  wee  bit  of  a  mousie  peeped  out 
from  one  of  them,  snapping  his  sharp 
little  eyes  at  you  ? 

Quite  a  number  of  the  children  saw 
these  little  fellows  at  the  Fair,  although 
they  were  very  shy.  The  little  folks 
would  stand  and  watch  and  wait  and 
when  a  brave  mousie  showed  his  nose 
from  between  the  stalks  a  little  scream 
of  delight  would  send  him  running  back 
to  his  mamma,  and   the   boys  and  girls 


would  be  very  sorry  that  they  had  fright- 
ened him  away. 

Every  one  wondered  why  the  children 
loved  to  go  and  watch  the  wheat  and 
other  grains,  for  they  would  stand  long 
and  wait  for  the  mice  to  peep  out  again. 
One  little  boy  told  his  papa  about  it  and 
he  was  the  very  same  farmer  who  had 
brought  the  sheaf  in  which  Mamma 
Fieldmouse  and  her  babies  were  hidden. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  so  he 
took  down  the  sheaf  and  cut  the  twine 
which  bound  it,  and  there,  right  in  the 
very  middle  the  wee  mouse  family  had 
set  up  housekeeping.  They  had  spent  a 
very  happy  week  at  the  Fair  and  had 
had  plenty  to  see  and  to  eat  and  every- 
thing was  very  comfortable.  How  they 
must  have  enjoyed  it ! 

The  children  followed  the  farmer  to 
the  door  of  the  building  and  he  laid  the 
sheaf  on  the  ground  and  the  Fieldmouse 
Mamma  and  her  children  scampered  ofl^ 
all  together,  back  to  the  sweet  Autumn 
fields  again.  Next  year  we  hope  they 
will  all  have  little  homes  of  their  own, 
and  go  to  the  county  fair  together, 
where  perhaps  we  shall  see  them. 

A.  H. 


NUTTING. 


Oh,  who  will  go  a-nutting 
This  bright  October  day, 

Then  bring  your  bags  and  baskets 
And  to  the  woods  away  ! 


We'll  be  a  merry  party 
Of  frisky  squirrel  sprites. 

And  climb  and  run  and  gather  nuts 
To  eat  on  Winter  nights. 


Then  hurrry,  lads  and  lassies, 
We  must  get  our  nuts  to-day, 

Or  the  ' '  really  truly  ' '  squirrels 
Will  steal  them  all  away. 


A.  H. 
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FROEBEL    REMINISCENCES. 


It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  Summer 
of  1839  when  Froebel,  accompanied  by 
Middendorif  and  Barop,was  walking  from 
Keilhau  to  Blankenburg.  In  the  latter 
place  he  had  founded  his  first  institution 
for  the  education  of  children,  younger 
than  the  age  at  which  they  could  be  re- 
-ceived  in  a  public  school.  He  was  very 
busy  at  the  time,  trying  to  interest  women 
in  his  ideas  and  to  establish  woman 
societies  devoted  to  the  furtherance,of  his 
system  of  combining  a  proper  course  of 
education  with  the  duties  commonly 
assigned  to  the  nursery  only.  These 
ideas  filled  his  mind  all  the  time,  and 
during  this  walk  he  had  exclaimed  in  a 
low  voice  :  '  *  If  I  knew  only  a  suitable 
name  for  my  youngest  child  ! ' '  mean- 
ing the  youngest  child  of  his  inventive 
thought,  namely,  the  nursery- school  he 
had  founded  at  Blankenburg.  They 
had  just  crossed  the  ridge  of  a  height 
called  **Steiger,'*  and  were  descending 
the  mountain-side  into  the  beautiful  and 
fresh-looking  valley  of  Blankenburg. 
Proceeding  slowly  Froebel  took  in  all  the 
beauty  of  mountain-side  and   forest,    of 


the  valley  with  its  fields  and  houses,  its 
sparkling,  little  water  course  and  the 
busy  life  of  the  people  about  their  farm- 
steads. The  little  city  beneath  •  him 
looked  like  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  a  circle 
of  green  leaves,  the  bright  homesteads 
representing  the  flowers,  surrounded  by 
meadows  and  gardens  full  of  fruit  trees, 
and  beds  of  flowers  and  greens.  The 
whole  made  the  impression  of  an  exten- 
sive, natural  park,  or  rather  an  immense 
garden  where  art  had  done  little,  but 
nature  a  great  deal  to  please  the  eye  of 
the  lover  of  natural  scenerj'.  Greatly 
pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
and  lost  in  hopeful  forethought  of  the 
future  of  his  nursery -school,  upon  which 
his  gaze  was  lovingly  fixed,  he  suddenly 
arrested  his  progress,  and  with  eyes 
sparkling  with  enthusiasm  he  called 
out  so  loud  that  the  echo  from  the 
mountains  returned  the  words  in  dis- 
tinct and  powerful  reverberations  of  the 
air  : 

*  *  Eureka  !     Kindergarten  shall  be  the 
name  of  the  new  institution  ! '' 

A.  H.  Heinemann. 


GOOD  BYE    BIRDLINGS  1  * 


The  birdlings  are  busy. 
They  fly  and  they  hop 

In  a  hurry  and  flurry 
On  the  green  terrace  top. 

Their  wee  nests  are  empty. 
They've  packed  everything. 

And  soon  for  the  South 
Will  be  off  on  the  wing. 


The  leaves  and  the  grasses 

Are  nodding  farewell : 
**  We're  sorry  to  miss  you," 
Is  what  they  would  tell. 

Forget  not  your  playmates, 
Please  sing,  e*er  you  fly. 

One  sweet,  little  song 
To  remember  you  by. 


*  To  be  sunff  to  No.  18,  B.  Smith's  Songs. 


A.  H 
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I. 

See,  this  is  Sir  Knight  of  the  Thimble  ! 

.And  here  in  a  row, 

All  waiting  to  sew. 
Are  his  merry  men,  so  nimble, 


II. 


They  pick  up  the  thread  and  cut  it, 
And  then,  quick  and  spry, 
'  Through  the  sharp  needle's  eye 
These  merry  workers  put  it. 


III. 


They  twist  a  tight  knot  to  slip  ove^, 

Then  bring  to  Sir  Knight 

His  helmet  bright, 
To  put  on  his  head  for  a  cover. 

IV. 
Brave  men  has  Sir  Knight  of  the 
Thimble, 
They  darn  and  they  hem, 
Just  as  he  orders  them, 
So  swiftly,  and  neatly  and  nimble. 

V. 

They  're  ready  and  want  to  be  doing, 

As  it's  growing  late. 

They'd  rather  not  wait ; 
Will  mamma  please  give  them  some  sewing? 

A.  H. 


CtilLD-CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLE 


Mother  Talks. — An  Autumn  Walk. 

*  *  Phronie,  get  a  tub  !  Mamma's  hand- 
kerchief is  just  full  of  snails  and  things. 
*' Please,  Phronie/'  suggests  Mamma. 

**  Yes,  please,  Phronie  !  Get  it  quick  ! 
They  might  die  !'*  says  our  impulsive 
boy. 

So  the  tub  is  put  in  the  sunshine  near 
the  sand  pile,  filled  half  full  of  water, 
and  the  handkerchief  is  emptied. 
Thoughtful  Martha  says,  '*  We'll  take  a 
pail  next  time.*'  For  nearly  a  mile  we 
had  sidewalks  and  city  roads,  but  even 
here  we  found  by  the  gutter,  a  cinquefoil, 
the  Silver  Weed,  and  admired  the  finely 
cut  leaf  with  its  back  of  silvery  down, 
so  soft  and  shining,  and  we  put  it  under 
the  water,  silver  side  up,  and  watched  the 
bubbles  of  air  among  the  down  sparkle 
like  diamonds  ;  and  a  Canada  thistle, 
which  we  compared  with  the  big  thistle 
from  whose  blossom  we  had  made  a 
downy  ball  a  week  before  ;  some  **  butter 
and  eggs,"  which  we  gathered  and  took 
on  our  way  to  compare  with  the  snap- 
dragon at  home  ;  some  caraway,  escaped 
from  a  garden  which  led  us  from  escaped 
plants  become  wild,  to  native  wild  plants 
which  become  our  garden  flowers,  ( the 
caraway  seed  also  led  us  to  the  candies 
which  decorated  Alice's  birthday  cake); 
a  late  dandelion  blossom,  which  led  to  a 
talk  about  the  seasons  of  various  plants 
which  the  children  knew  ;  some  dwarfed 
frost-flower  and  golden-rod,  which  led  to 
a  talk  on  the  changes  produced  by  favor- 
able soil,  climate  and  cultivation,  and  by 


the  reverse  conditions,  taking  for  exam- 
ple, corn,  lettuce  heads,  radishes  and 
potatoes.  We  spoke  of  double  and 
single  roses,  recalling  what  we  had  often 
seen  before,  the  stamens  half  petal  and 
half  stamen.  But  most  of  our  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  lessons  taught 
by  Autumn.  And  here  let  me  say,  if 
this  paper  seems  to  cover  talks  enough 
for  a  year,  remember  that  most  of 
what  we  considered  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  long  talks  at  other  times. 
Candy- making  had  been  fully  discussed 
on  Alice's  birthday  ;  the  dwarfing  of 
plants  had  been  an  interesting  study  for 
several  days  after  looking  at  some  very 
small  and  poor  pansies  by  a  beaten  path  ; 
and  all  summer  long  the  children  have . 
been  noticing  stamens  turned  to  petals  ; 
and  of  late  we  have  been  studying  the 
fleshy  fruits.* 

We  left  the  sidewalk  and  stopped 
under  a  butternut  tree.  After  looking 
at  the  leaves  stripped  to  the  ribs — we  had 
before  seen  the  army  worm  at  work 
there — we  found  some  butternuts  on  the 


•  "  How  Plants  Grow,"  page  84. 


Simple 
Prutts. 


Fleshy  fruits  such  as 


Berrv  i  Tomato, 

wrry,  -j  curranl.etc. 

p--^  3  Gourd, 

*^*P°'  I  Squash,  etc. 

Pome  i  -^PPl^t 

rome,  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Stone  Fruits,  or  the  Drupe.     {     pfj^^etc^ 


Dry  Fruits, 


Indehiscent,  • 


Akene. 
Grain, 
Nut, 
Key. 


Dehiscent,  or  pods. 
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ground,  and  farther  on,  hickory  nuts 
and  acorns,  **  treasure  boxes,*'  the  chil- 
dren have  called  them  since  we  read  Jane 
Andrews'  '  *  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told 
her  Children."  To  these  nuts  we  added 
a  collection  of  burdocks,  evening  prim- 
rose pods,  clover  heads,  a  common  plan- 
tain spike,  rose  hips,  a  haw  from  a  haw- 
thorn, a  cone,  and  one  thistle  head  and 
stalk  of  caraway  seed.  While  we  were 
resting  on  the  grass  our  talk  was  some- 
thing like  this  :  •'  What  is  this.  Alfred  ?  " 
"An  acorn."  "What  else  do  you  call 
it?"  "A  nut."  "  Now,  listen  a  min- 
ute. Some  people  across  the  ocean 
called  a  tree  of  this  kind  an  ac,  so  we 
say  oak,  and  they  called  all  grain,  like 
wheat  or  oats,  corn,  so  we  s?iy  com  too, 
and  they  called  the  seed  of  the  ac,  acorn, 
so  we  call  it  acorn  too.  Now,  do  you 
think  this  nut  looks  like  a  grain  of 
wheat?"  Then  we  examine  it  with  its 
coats  and  find  it  is  like  a  grain,  or  like 
an  akene,  the  caraway  and  dandelion, 
only  it  is  larger,  the  shell  is  looser  and 
it  has  this  saucer  to  hold  it  in.  Then 
we  look  at  the  covering  on  the  outside 
of  the  other  nuts,  the  shuck  in  the  butter- 
nut, hickory  nut  and  hazel  nut,  and  we 
see  it  is  something  outside  of  the  ripened 
pistil  which  has  grown  around  it,  either 
closely  in  the  butternut,  or  loosely  in  the 
hazel  nut  and  in  the  hop  hornbeam  we 
saw  a  week  ago. 

Then  I  show  how  there  are  two  classes 
of  dry  fruits ;  some  in  which  the  ripened 
pistil  clings  to  the  seed  as  in  the  dande- 
lion, wheat  and  nuts,  and  some  in  which 
the  pistil  opens  regularly  to  discharge  the 
seed  as  in  the  peas  and  beans  which  they 
shelled,  the  poppies  out  of  which  they 
shook  seed,  the  balsam  pods  that  threw 
away  their  seed,  the  portulaca  cups, 
sugar  bowls,  we  call  them,  because  we 
can  lift  off  the  covers,  etc.     Then  I  say 


all  of  these  pistils  which  open  in  some 
regular  way,  make  pods,  and  those  which 
do  not  open  so  make  akeneSy  like  the 
dandelion  and  caraway,  or  grain,  like 
the  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  or  nuts,  like 
these,  or  keys  which  are  winged  nuts,  like 
the  maple  and  elm  fruit  which  we  have 
picked  up  from  the  sidewalk  so  many 
times. 

Then  I  say  in  review,  '  *  See  if  you  can 

tell  me  what  becomes  of  the  dry  pistil  in 

•the  dandelion ?  "     "It sticks  to  the  seed 

and  the  hairs  on  the  end  carry  it  away  to 

grow  somewhere  else." 

*  *  What  becomes  of  the  dry  pistil  in  a 
kernel  of  wheat  ?  "  "  It  is  rubbed  off 
in  the  mill  and  makes  bran,  that  stuff 
you  sift  out  of  the  graham  flour." 
* '  Yes,  bran  is  made  partly  of  seed  coats 
and  partly  of  dried  pistil  sticking  tight 
together.  And  what  becomes  of  the 
ripe  pistil  in  the  hazel  nut?"  "We 
crack  it  open  to  get  out  the  nut. "  "And 
what  is  that  brown  skin  around  the  meat 
of  the  nut?"  "Seed  coats."  "And 
what  do  you  call  that  ripened  pistil?" 
"The  shell."  "And  what  becomes  of 
the  ripe  pistil  in  the  elm  or  in  the  box 
elder?"  "It  sticks  to  the  seed  like  a 
shell  and  the  wing  helps  the  wind  to 
blow  it  to  another  place  where  it  can 
grow  to  be  another  elm  tree  or  another 
box  elder."  "And  now  last  of  all  tell 
me  what  becomes  of  the  dried  pistil  in 
the  bean  ? "  "It  cracks  open  to  let  the 
seed  fall  on  the  ground."  "  Then  what 
do  we  call  that  kind  of  a  ripe  pistil?  " 
"A  pod." 

This  is  lesson  enough  in  the  structure 
and  classification  of  dry  fruits — pods  or 
not  pods — the  not  pods,  akene,  grain, 
nut,  and  key — but  our  more  important 
lesson  is  to  come.  What  is  the  thick 
shell  for  ?  And  what  the  outer  covering  ? 
How  wise  in  the  Creator  to  make  nuts 
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with  thick  shells  to  protect  the  meat,  and 
even  sometimes  a  warm  'coat  over  that 
to  keep  alive  the  germ  all  winter  for  the 
new  growth  !  And  how  kind  to  make 
enough  nuts  for  growth,  for  squirrels  and 
for  people  !  And  how  good  to  make  so 
many  kinds  of  nuts  in  such  pretty  shells, 
with  such  different  shapes  and  colors  to 
delight  us  !  And  how  wise  to  mlike  the 
leaves  fall  to  cover  the  nuts  till  Spring, 
just  as  the  little  flowers  are  covered  and 
kept  warm  !  And  how  kind  to  make 
the  leaves  so  beautiful  before  they  fall  ! 
This  month  of  October,  *' Child  of  the 
grand  old  Autumn  ''  brings  us  beautiful 
lessons  : 

'*  She  will  touch  the  tree-tops  softly. 
And  a  carpet  all  fresh  and  sweet, 

In  colors  as  bright  as  the  rainbow  light. 
Will  fall  at  her  fairy  feet." 

Do  not  forget  that  a  lesson  will  be 
given  above  and  beyond  any  that  you 
can  teach.  As  you  sit  silent,  with  open 
eyes,  ears  and  hearts,  God's  spirit  will 
speak  to  the  child's  spiritual  nature  and 
to  yours,  giving  help  to  each  in  His  own 
best  way.     Be  still,  and  let  Him  speak. 

But  now  we  leave  the  grassy  knoll  and 
our  botany  and  go  to  the  river  bank. 
Here  the  little  ones  are  so  happy  that 
they  can  scarcely  leave,  throwing  stones 
in  to  watch  the  circles,  and  hunting  treas- 
ures until  they  have  gathered  clams, 
snails  and  pretty  stones  more  than  we 
can  carry.  So  we  put  back  into  the 
water  all  but  the  few  which  we  will  keep. 
We  caught  no  fish  for  we  had  no  pail, 
and  saw  but  one  crayfish  though  many 
of  their  holes  in  the  mud.  There's 
plenty  to  talk  of  as  we  walk.  What 
will  the  fishes  do  in  the  winter  ?  Do  they 
freeze  ?  Or  starve  ?  Where  do  they 
come  from  in  the  Spring  ? 

On  the  way  home  we  paused  by  a  clay 


bank  furrowed  by  the  rains  and  saw  how 
valleys  were  cut,  and  saw  from  the  sedi- 
ment below  how  other  valleys  were  filled 
up.  We  saw  the  water  oozing  out  in  one 
place  which  made  a  tiny  spring.  **  How 
do  people  make  real  dishes  out  of  clay, 
mamma  ?  **  Where  does  the  water  in  the 
spring  come  from  ?  "  *'  Why  don't  it  all 
runout?"  These  questions  answered, 
we  stop  where  a  road  is  being  cut  through 
a  hill  to  look  at  a  layer  of  gravel  on  the 
blue  clay  and  over  that  leaf  mold,  and  at 
the  tree  roots  torn  by  the  lOad-making. 

Our  temporary  aquarium,  the  tub, 
furnishes  le.ssons  and  much  pleasure  for 
several  days,  in  watching  the  snails  feed- 
ing, the  clams  feeding,  the  hatching  of 
the  mosquito  eggs,  theconfervoid  growth, 
which  so  quickly  covered  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  sending  up  its  bubbles  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  bright  sunshine  at  midday. 

So  simple  geology  follows  zoology  and 
botany,  and  through  it  all  the  mother 
tries  not  to  forget  to  find  lessons  which 
will  teach  God's  goodness  and  wisdom 
in  all  around ;  His  wonderful  power  ;  His 
displays  of  delicate  beauty  in  blue  clay 
and  brown  stone,  in  tiny  shell  and  seed 
and  leaf ;  His  more  glorious  coloring  in 
tree,  on  hill,  on  water,  i^  sky  ;  His  wise 
planning  for  the  happiness  of  every  liv- 
ing thing  ;  and  so  our  Autumn  walk  has 
been  a  blessing  to  both  parents  and 
children.        Susan  Payne  Ci^ement. 

Racine^  Wis. 


Home  Materials. 

Seeds.  -This  time  of  year  when  nat- 
ure yields  such  a  rich  harvest  of  fruits 
and  seeds,  one  need  not  seek  far  to  give 
helpful  lessons  and  pleasant  occupations 
to  the  little  folks.  Now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  for  lessons  in  germination  in  the 
Spring,  linking  the  past  with  the  future 
by   means  of  the  present.      If   possible 


no 
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have  the  children  gather  the  seeds  them- 
selves saving  them  from  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  water-melons  and  musk-melons; 
anything  in  fact  that  they  can  find  which 
contains  them. 

As  a  farmer  would  build  his  granary 
before  storing  his  grain,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  older  children  to  prepare  a  recepta- 
cle for  their  seeds.  A  case  of  small 
boxes  similar  to  egg  boxes, formed  simply 
but  of  firm  paper  may  be  made  with  lit- 
tle trouble,  or  find  a  number  of  ready- 
made  boxes  and  fit  them  into  a  larger  flat 
one.  Each  child  should  have  a  set  of 
these  apartment  boxes,  so  that  he  may 
keep  his  own  seeds  in  them. 

For  the  Little  Two- Year-Olds, — Have 
the  very  little  folks  make  a  specialty  of 
saving  seeds,  putting  each  kind  as  they 
find  them  in  the  box  made  for  each 
special  seed.  There  is  an  endless  variety 
of  ways  to  play  with  the  seeds  to  make 
the  children  love  them,  at  the  same  time 
learning  to  know  what  they  are  playing 
with,  and  what  will  become  of  the  seeds 
if  properly  cared  for.  During  such  oc- 
cupation a  mother  has  opportunity  to 
develop  order,  and  if  carefully  managed 
her  youngest  ones  may  get  a  better  con- 
cept of  numbej  than  many  children  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  all  in  such  sim- 
ple play  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
chance  of  mental  taxing,  also  without 
interfering  with  her  household  duties. 

After  several  kinds  of  seeds  have  been 
gathered  and  placed  in  separate  boxes 
—this  process  taking  several  days — 
have  Charlie  bring  his  large  box  of  seeds 
near  you,  while  you  sew  or  attend  to  some 
light  duty  which  does  not  occupy  your 
mind  too  closely.  Have  the  figures  in 
the  carpet  represent  different  gardens 
and  let  him  use  the  water-melon  seeds 
to  make  a  nice  melon  patch  ;  then  the 
peach  seeds    are    planted    for    a  peach 


orchard,  and  apple  seeds  for  an  apple 
orchard.  Wtfen  all  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards are  full  of  seeds  and  playtime  is 
ended  the  seeds  are  restored  to  their 
proper  places.  When  the  child  is  famil- 
iar with  all  of  these  seeds  have  him  mix 
them,  again  making  the  garden  and  or- 
chards, and  picking  out  from  the  variety 
of  seeds,  the  ones  which  you  call  for,  to 
put  into  his  garden.  By  a  little  perse- 
verance he  will  be  able  to  do  this  with- 
out a  mistake.  Another  day  lay  out  the 
gardens  again,  this  time  emphasizing 
number ;  have  him  bring  you  two  water- 
melon seeds,  then  two  apple  seeds,  etc., 
not  talking  of  one  until  he  recognizes 
two  at  sight.  When  he  has  four  seeds, 
let  him  take  two  away  and  see  how  many 
are  left.  Thus  by  repetition  the  knowl- 
edge of  two  and  four  will  be  pretty  thor- 
oughly established. 

It  will  not  do  for  him  to  get  tired  of 
this,  for  one  secret  of  complete  develop- 
ment is  to  keep  the  child  ever  happy  and 
spontaneous.  Skill  in  training  is  dis- 
played by  the  ability  to  develop  all-sided 
power  of  head,  hand  and  heart,  and  yet 
retain  this  natural  spontaneity,  even  unto 
mischievousness . 

Children  between  Four  and  Six  Years 
Old, — After  they  have  made  the  boxes 
have  them  pick  out  large  printed  letters 
from  newspapers  and  paste  the  names  of 
seeds  on  each  box.  If  they  have  not  yet 
learned  their  letters  this  is  a  good  chance 
to  begin,  guidance  being  necessary  as  to 
what  seeds  they  are  liable  to  procure.  It 
is  advisable  for  them  to  become  familiar 
with  the  common  fruit  seeds  before  they 
attempt  to  do  anything  with  flower 
seedSj  and  it  is  well  to  have  them  help 
the  younger  children. 

Then  the  pastime  of  gathering  flower 
seeds  is  interesting  indeed.  When  I 
was  a  little  girl  my  brother  and  I  had  a 
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large  flower  garden,  and  in  the  Pall  most 
of  our  spare  moments  were  spent  in 
gathering  morning-glory,  four-o'clock, 
balsam,  portulaca  and  sweet-pea  seeds. 
We  cleaned  them  nicely,  made  small 
paper  bags  for  them,  pasting  a  label  and 
then  played  store.  It  proved  to  be  not 
altogether  play,  for  we  had  our  store  in 
the  yard  near  the  sidewalk  and  our  friends 
bought   of  us   occasionally. 

The  older  children  may  be  led  into 
further  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  tree, 
showing  them  the  little  house  where  the 
seed  lives,  and  how  different  the  houses 
of  different  seeds ;  and  how  nature  pro- 
vides protection  for  each  seed  from  the 
hot  sun  and  the  blustering  wind.  In  alV 
of  this  work  remember  the  law  **from 
the  general  to  the  particular."  After 
they  have  had  a  general  conception  of 
seed  life,  then  select  some  one  or  two 
seeds,  (study  the  peculiarity  yourself  if 
you  are  not  scientifically  certain)  and 
then,  if  feasible,  have  plant,  bud, 
blossom,  fruit  and  seed,  for  the  children 
to  see  and  handle.  This  is  possible  in 
the  morning-glory,  except  the  fruit,  and 
makes  a  very  interesting  plant  study. 
If  the  children  have  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  morning-glory,  they  have  a  bright 
glimpse  of  all  plant  life,  and  will  have  a 
keener  appreciation  of  all  that  they  see 
growing. 

This  lesson  with  seeds  is  merely  sug- 
gestive. It  is  not  intended  that  it  should 
be  carried  out  verbatim,  A  few  princi- 
ples, however,  should  be  adhered  to ; 
first,  regularity.  A  certain  hour  should 
be  religiously  set  aside  for  the  special 
culture  hour,  kept  just  as  regularly  as 
the  dinner  hour,  and  to  my  mind  it  is 
vastly  more  important.  Next,  continuity. 
Whatever  thought  you  have  decided  to 
take  up  (as  seeds  for  this  lesson)  hold  to 


it  until  you  feel  you  have  exhausted  the 
subject  for  the  time  being.     Let  every 
day's  lesson  be  the  outgrowth  of    the 
preceding  one,  and  let  every  lesson  be  a 
preparation  for  the  one  to  come, — build- 
ing, building y  stone  by  stone,  step  by  step. 
The  cause  of  so  much  irritability  in  chil- 
dren  might  often  be  traced  to  lack  of 
thought  building.     They  are  given  too 
much  license  and  not  enough  true  lib- 
erty.    They  play  at  one  thing  two  min- 
utes, then  two  minutes  with  something 
else,  in  fact  they  are  allowed  to  be  scat- 
ter-brained, and  it  is  no  wonder.     Con- 
nect the  past  and  future  by  means  of  the 
present,  and  create  a  more  fruitful  future 
by  thoughtful  use  of  the  present.     The 
third  principle  is  concentration.     To  be 
able  to  think  clearly  on  one  subject  at  a 
time  is* the  silent  power  which   moves 
the  world.     You,  my  dear  mothers,  have 
it  in  your  power  to  so  guide  your  little 
ones  that  they  may  become  completely 
absorbed  in  what  they  are  doing,  and 
grow  in  concentrated  force  each  day,  but 
it  requires  thought,  study  and  patience 
on  your  part.     What  work  can  you  do 
which  would  yield  such   rich   reward  ? 
What  are  pies,  cakes   and  ruffles  com- 
pared to  the  awakening  powers  of  your 
children  ?     It  is  not  so  much  what  your 
children  know,  as  what  they  can  do,  and 
the  power  gained  to  learn  to  know  and 
do.     Concentration   is  gained   more   by 
following    a    continuous    thought    and 
action  day  by  day,  than  by  hastening 
from  one  thing  to  another  with  a  desire 
to  amuse  the  children. 

Grains. — A  beautiful  series  of  lessons 
may  be  carried  on  in  a  similar  manner 
with  grains  and  other  classes  of  seed. 
The  pictures  of  granaries,  threshing 
machines,  mills,  flour  and  bread  with 
their  different  processes  of  construction 
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pass  through  my  mind.  But  continuity 
and  concentration  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  this  lesson.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  go  beyond  the  clear  conception  of  the 
child. 

In  wheat  alone  there  is  material  suflS- 
cient  for  two  months'  work,  of  an  hour 
a  day.  Don't  tell  the  child  too  much  ; 
lead  him  to  find  truth  for  himself.  Show 
him  pictures  of  threshing  machines, 
mills  and  granaries.  If  possible  take 
him  to  a  mill  and  let  him  see  the  inter- 
esting process  of  flour-making.  We  have 
had  much  concerning  bread-making  in 
our  past  issues  and  will  have  more,  for 
the  children  and  all  of  us  should  know 
and  appreciate  more  ivWy  \y\^  staff  of  life. 

w.    -L/.    w). 


Children's  Clothes. 

Which  is  the  most  important,  the  chil- 
dren or  the  clothes  they  wear?  Of 
course  you  do  not  hesitate  to  say  ' '  the 
children,"  yet  many  mothers  make 
slaves  of  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
children,  for  the  sake  of  their  wearing 
apparel. 

**Now,  Rosa,  don't  you  know  you 
have  your  new  shoes  and  a  clean  dress 
on,  and  you  must  not  go  in  the  dirt? 
Be  mamma's  little  lady  to-day,  won't 
you  ?  "  Thus  the  ''  little  lady  "  made 
so  conscious  of  her  clothes  is  either  kept 
indoors  or  on  the  walk  in  the  yard.  She 
sees  so  man}'  things  she  wants  in  the 
grass,  or  she  never  wanted  to  play  at 
mud-pies  so  much  in  her  life,  and  a 
rebellious  feeling  comes  over  her,  making 
her  wish  she  did  not  have  to  wear 
clothes  at  all. 

**  Mamma  never  makes  me  do  any- 
thing but  look  pretty  and  I  don't  care, 
so  now,  if  I  don't  look  pretty  when  the 
minister  or  Mrs.  Jones  calls." 


Is  there  a  way  out  of  this  diflSculty  ?" 
Yes,  the  child  should  have  due  apprecia- 
tion of  neatness  and  order,  but  she  must 
not  be  deprived  of  good,  wholesome 
strength-giving  play  on  account  of  her 
clothes.  If  she  can  have  but  one  or  the 
other  give  her  play  aqd  let  the  clothes 
be  secondary. 

A  very  sensible  mother,  one  who  has 
had  several  years'  experience  in  guiding 
the  lives  of  little  ones,  a  highly  cultured 
woman  and  a  leader  in  society,  displays 
her  culture  and  good  common  sense  by 
dressing  her  girls  in  the  morning  in  dark 
gingham,  her  boys  in  dark  waists  and 
heavy  pantaloons  and  puts  them  to  pas- 
'ture  ;  they  climb  trees,  make  garden  and 
mud- pies,  and  play  house  to  their  heart's 
content,  never  a  word  suggested  to  them 
about  clothes.  On  the  contrary,  this 
fashionable  mother  often  dons  a  short,  | 
outing  dress  and  goes  herself  to  plav  and 
live  with  her  children  out-of-doors  ;  and 
those  are  the  happiest  hours  of  all  their 
little  lives  when  mamma  runs  and  plays 
with  them.  Often  they  settle  down  in 
the  coziest  of  nooks  and  she  tells  them 
stories  and  helps  them  to  see  the  beauties 
about  them.  They  go  in  and  are  made 
fresh  and  clean  for  luncheon ;  then  a 
nap,  after  which  they  are  dressed  in  neat, 
simple  costumes,  which  express  thought 
rather  than  money,  and  are  ready  for  a 
ride,  or  walk,  or  quiet  play  in  the  house, 
being  sweet  and  clean  when  papa  comes, 
without  a  scold  from  mamma. 

This  is  during  vacation.  While  they 
are  at  Kindergarten  or  school,  the  hours 
for  their  play  and  gingham  dresses  are 
fewer,  but  the  dear,  old,  gingham  dresses 
and  mud-pies  find  companionship  many 
times  a  week  as  long  as  weather  permits. 

People  who  are  situated  so  as  to  have 
no  pasture  for  their  little  flock,  would  of 
necessity  have  their  children  dressed  a  lit- 
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tie  better  when  they  play  upon  the  street, 
but  I  should  suggest  one  room  given 
up  to  their  use,  and  that  being  made 
as  much  like  a  pasture  as  possible,  for 
the  street  is  not  an  ideal  place  to  raise 
children.  Study  your  children  more 
than  their  clothes.  C.  L.  S. 


Happy  Hour. 

A  dear,  domestic  circle  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  a  little  girl  and  boy,  have 
established  what  they  term  their  *  *  Happy 
Hour,*'  which  is  the  hour  immediately 
following  the  evening  meal  and  previous 
to  the  happy  **  go  to  sleep  **  hour.  The 
father  in  one  room  takes  the  boy  on  his 
lap,  the  mother  in  another,  the  girl,  or 
vice  versa.  They  read,  talk  or  sing  as 
the  mood  leads  them  in  a  quiet,  peace- 
ful, restful  manner.  Sometimes  the  chil- 
dren tell  what  they  have  been  doing  or 
thinking  during  the  day,  or  what  was 
read  or  told  them  the  night  before  ;  then 
the  mother  and  father  read,  sing  or  talk 
to  them,  putting  them  to  bed  with  some 
happy  thought.  In  this  manner  they  go 
to  their  sweet  and  natural  rest  in  a  sweet 
and  natural  way,  leaving  their  parents 
with  the  evening  free  to  take  up  other 
pleasures,  duties  or  studies.  This 
** Happy  Hour*'  is  a  time  to  look  for- 
ward to  with  eager  expectation,  by  both 
child  and  parent,  and  what  a  true  way 
of  practicing  the  precept  given  by  Froe- 
bel  :  **  Come,  let  us  with  our  children 
live.** 


A  Happy  Hour  Story. 

Having  the  care  of  a  little,  three-year- 
old  boy  for  a  few  days,  I  thought  while 
entertaining  him  even  for  this  short  time 
I  would  make  an  effort  to  impress  his 
mind  with  something  which  he  would 
remember,  and  prepare  him  for  work  in 


the  Kindergarten,  as  he  expects  to  take 
it  up  this  Fall. 

The  first  day  he  found  a  stuffed  squir- 
rel, one  which  he  had  played  with  on  a 
previous  visit.  When  the  '  *  happy  hour  *  * 
came  I  took  him  upon  my  lap  with  the 
squirrel  in  his  arms  and  told  him  the 
following  story  : 

Papa  and  mamma  squirrel,  with  their 
three  baby  squirrels,  lived  in  the  hollow 
of  a  big  tree.  They  were  a  happy  family, 
and  it  was  their  papa*s  delight  when  he 
could  take  the  babies  all  out  among  the 
large  trees,  so  full  of  nuts,  and  teach 
them  how  to  u.se  their  teeth  to  crack  and 
get  the  meats  out.  Squirrels  eat  nuts  to 
make  them  strong  and  frisky,  as  boys  eat 
oat-meal.  Squirrels  have  long,  strong 
teeth  and  can  do  much  harder  work  with 
them  than  boys  can  with  theirs. 

The  papa  squirrel  gathered  some  of 
the  smallest  and  most  tender  nuts  for  the 
babies  to  learn  on,  for  their  teeth  had  n*t 
grown  as  strong  as  the  papa's. 

One  day  while  they  were  having  such 
a  happy  time,  Jack  Frost  made  them  a 
visit  and  whispered  something  to  the 
papa  squirrel: 

**Mr.  Squirrel,  Mr.  Wind  will  soon 
shake  off  all  the  nuts  from  the  tree,  and  I 
will  bring  a  great,  white  blanket  to  cover 
them  and  the  leaves  which  have  gone  to 
sleep  for  the  winter.  If  you  have  not 
filled  your  cellar  full  of  nuts  you  had 
better  be  about  it,  for  you  will  not  be 
able  to  find  any  very  soon." 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jack  Frost,"  said 
papa  squirrel,  **  I  will  tell  the  news  to 
mamma  and  the  little  squirrels.  We 
will  teach  the  young  ones  how  to 
scamper,  and  when  our  storehouse  is 
full  you  can  come  and  make  us  a  visit 
and  we  will  crack  you  some  nuts.  You 
know  how  to  crack  the  outside  coats  of 
these  nuts  very  well,  but  you  do   not 
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know  how  to  crack  the  hard  shells  to 
get  the  meats/* 

Papa  squirrel  gathered  his  family  close 
around  him  that  night,  and  told  them  all 
about  what  Jack  Frost  had  said. 

"  Now,  my  little  ones,"  he  said,  **  your 
mamma  and  I  can  not  gather  enough 
nuts  to  keep  us  all  winter  before  the  great, 
white  blanket  comes.  You  know  the 
people  who  work  are  the  happiest,  and  we 
want  you  to  be  as  happy  as  a  squirrel 
can  be  ;  so  will  you  help  us,  by  gathering 
all  the  nuts  you  can  and  piling  them  in 
our  snug,  little  hole  so  we  can  have  as 
many  nuts  as  we  need  this  Winter?  ** 

And  each  little  squirrel  said,  ''  Chip, 
chip  ;  "  meaning,  of  course,  yes,  yes. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early, 
the  whole  squirrel  family  whisked  out  of 
their  homes,  and  their  bushy  tails  were 
as  fluffy  as  squirrels'  tails  can  be.  The 
baby  squirrels  scampered  back  and  forth, 
trying  to  see  which  could  go  from  the 
trees  to  the  home  the  quickest  and  the 
most  times.  Every  day  they  worked  and 
played  in  this  way  until  they  had  their 
hole  so  full  there  was  only  room  to  eat 
and  sleep. 

Mr.  Wind  kept  his  promise,  and  shook 
all  the  nuts  upon  the  ground.  Then 
Jack  Frost  kept  his  promise  and  brought 
the  great,  white  blanket  which  covered 
all  the  nuts  and  leaves  and  flowers.  So 
the  squirrel  family  were  happy  because 
they  had  plenty  in  their  warm  house  to 
eat,  and  had  worked  hard  to  get  it. 

The  baby  squirrels  worked  and  played 
so  hard  and  ate  so  many  nuts  that  in  the 
Spring  they  were  as  large  and  as  strong 
as  their  dear  papa  and  mamma  and  they 
left  their  homes  and  made  homes  of  their 
own  in  other  old  trees. 

While  this  story  was  being  told  to  the 
little  fellow,  he  seemed  to  listen,  but 
part  of  the  time  he  was  attentively  play- 


ing with  the  real  squirrel,  although  he 
could  get  no  idea  of  its  friskiness,  with 
this  stuffied  animal.  The  next  morning 
to  satisfy  myself  with  the  amount  he 
had  taken  in,  I  queried  him  upon  the 
main  thought  of  the  story,  and  to  my 
great  satisfaction  he  remembered  all  of 
the  telling  points.     Wishing  to  empha- 


size still  further  the  impressions  made 
the  evening  before,  I  had  him  sew  the 
picture  of  a  squirrel,  similar  to  the  ac- 
companying cut,  on  a  card  of  bristol 
board.  This  was  his  first  sewing,  and 
he  did  it  so  well  he  was  proud  to  be  able 
to  take  it  home  to  his  new  baby  brother, 

V«'.     xy.    O. 


First  Talk  to  Mothers'  Class.* 

If  we  dig  deep  enough  we  find  a  com- 
mon truth  in  all  things  worth  knowing. 
It  is  only  when  we  skim  lightly  over  the 
frothy  surface  that  we  fail  to  find  the 
essence  at  the  bottom.  These  great 
truths  are  revealed  to  us  in  Nature,  in 
Science,  History,  and  in  our  own  lives. 

Froebel  was  the  first  educator  who 
brought  them  to  the  comprehension  of  a 


*Notefl   from  lectures  before  Mothers'  Classes,  by 
Mrs.  Lucretla  Willard  Treat,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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little  child.  His  own  lonely,  neglected 
childhood  caused  him  to  realize  what 
other  children  needed,  and  fitted  him  es- 
pecially to  protect  and  uplift  the  coming 
generations.  To  be  well  and  happy,  to 
grow  like  a  flower,  spontaneously  and 
harmoniously,  every  child  must  have 
organized  occupation,  and  companions 
of  his  own  age.  Fully  convinced  of  this 
fact,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Froebel  to 
announce  it  as  such  to  the  world,  but  he 
patiently  set  about  to  find  the  best  way 
of  doing  it.  He  took  little  children  with 
him  in  his  walks,  gathered  them  about 
him  in  his  home,  watched  them  in 
their  spontaneous  play,  listened  to 
mothers  and  nurses,  as  he  says: 

**I  invented  nothing,  only  discovered 
how  the  best  results  have  been  attained." 

After  years  of  thoughtful  study,  re- 
peated trials  and  failures  he  gave  his  plan 
to  the  world.  Calling  it  not  a  school, 
but  a  place  where  children  would  grow 
naturally  as  flowers  in  a  garden — a 
Kindergarten. 

As  generally  received  it  has  four 
divisions : 

I— Gifts : 

Material  used  by  the  child  and  re- 
turned unaltered  to  the  teacher. 

ist.  Six  soft,  worsted  balls  of  the 
rainbow  color. 

2nd.  Sphere,  cylinder  and  cube,  made 
of  hard  wood. 

3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  are  divided  cubes 
or  building  blocks. 

7th.     Tablets,  square  and  triangular. 

8th  and  9th.     Plain  and  jointed  slats. 

loth.     Sticks. 

nth.     Rings. 

12th.     Seeds. 

// — Occupations : 

Material  used  by  the  children  on  which* 
they  leave  an  impression — viz.:  Perfor- 
ating, sewing   drawing,  interlacing,  in- 


tertwining, weaving,  folding,  cutting, 
parquetry,  cardboard  modeling,  pease 
work,  sand  and  clay  modeling. 

Ill— Gaines  and  Songs: 

Dramatic  personation  of  the  life  about 
him. 

IV — Stories  : 

Word  pictures  of  other  life  than  his 
own. 

These  are  the  means  given  us  to  im- 
press great  truths  upon  the  child ;  the 
tools  placed  in  our  hands. 

These  gifts,  games,  occupations  and 
stories  are  all  a  complete,  connected 
whole,  an  organic  unity  ;  that  is,  every 
part  is  a  whole  in  itself  and  yet  vitally 
connected  with  every  other  part. 

To  Illustrate: — A  tree  is  an  organic 
unity,  every  leaf  is  a  leaf  in  itself,  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  tree  ;  has  no 
life  apart  from  it.  The  tree  in  its  turn 
depends  upon  the  leaves  as  upon  all  the 
other  separate  parts,  branches,  trunks, 
roots,  etc.  The  tree,  as  a  whole,  is  again 
dependent  upon  the  earth,  air,  sunshine 
and  rain,  and  forms  only  a  connecting 
link  of  dependencies  back  to  the  One 
great  Source.  Bricks  or  stone  in  piles 
are  not  vitally  connected  with  each 
other,  or  the  whole,  and  are  not  an  organic 
unity. 

Froebel  says  if  we  feel  this  connection 
of  all  things,  the  continuity  and  unity, 
that  it  will  be  foreshadowed  to  the  child 
in  the  use  of  the  material. 

We  will,  to-day,  consider  especially 
the  Ball  and  the  reasons  that  induced 
Froebel  to  choose  it  as  the  First  Gift. 

ist.  He  required  an  object  from  which 
others  might  be  derived  and  to  which  they 
might  be  referred^  hence^  something  which 
embodied  in  the  simplest  form  the  qualities 
common  to  all  things. 

This  you  will  see  we  have  in  the  ball. 
We  can  illustrate  by  means  of  the  ball 
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the  general  properties  of  matter.  Ex- 
ample :  Size — We  have  balls  of  uniform 
size,  then  large  and  small  ones  until  we 
see  size  apart  from  the  ball.  Color,  the 
same  way  ;  form,  weight,  density  and 
other  properties  of  matter  also  are 
brought  out  in  this  way. 

In  working  with  the  soft  ball  of  clay, 
we  readily  see  how  all  forms  are  derived 
from  the  ball  and  can  return  to  the  ball. 
We  have  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the 
great  truth  that  there  must  be  connection 
in  all  things,  and  all  things  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  One  Source. 

2d.  Froehel  required  an  object  that 
would  initiate  him  into  the  world  of 
nature. 

Could  anything  be  better  suited  to 
this  purpose  to  find  the  spherical  things 
in  the  world  ?  Vegetables,  fruits  of  the 
earth,  drops  of  water,  embryo  life,  and 
perfected  life  in  the  seed  ;  also  the  solar 
system.     Emerson  says  : 

**  Line  in  nature  is  not  found 
Mite  and  universe  are  round." 

Thus  we  have  a  normal  type,  9  basis 
for  comparison  and  classification. 

^d.  He  required  an  object  which  would 
leave  the  impression  of  a  complete  whole, 

A  ball  is  without  beginning  or  end, 
no  comers,  edges,  or  flat  faces  ;  pass  the 
finger  around  it ;  we  have  no  definite 
starting  point,  or  stopping  place.  It  is 
the  same  in  all  positions,  high  or  low, 
swinging  or  bouncing  : 

**A  ball  I  am  where'er  I  go, 
Howe'er  I  turn  myself  I  show.'* 

Thus  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the 
mind,  and  it  is  easily  comprehended. 
This  thought  of  the  unending  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ball,  gives  again  the 
continuity  of  all  things,  all  derived  from 
the  One  great  Source  without  beginning 
or  end. 


^M.  He  required  an  object  appealing 
to  sight  and  touch. 

The  six  rainbow  colors  certainly  are 
attractive  to  any  one,  and  if  *  *  the  science 
of  teaching  is  the  science  of  interesting, " 
we  have  here  something  eminently  fitted 
for  that  work.  The  baby  of  six  months 
is  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  at  the  sight  of 
the  red  ball,  and  has  already  transferred 
his  love  of  red  to  many  other  red  things, 
and  in  the  form,  to  round  things.  Then 
the  form  of  the  ball  is  suited  to  the  hand 
of  the  child.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
Jiold  his  hand  out  flat.  Professor  Spring, 
the  great  teacher  in  clay  modeling, 
says  a  small  cfhild  makes  a  ball  in  clay 
without  much  eflfort ;  the  little  hand  is 
fitted  for  it  in  all  its  structure. 

Thus  far  we  have  tried  to  show  : 

First.  That  the  whole  Kindergarten  is 
an  organic  unity. 

Second.  That  the  Gifts,  Occupations, 
Games,  Songs  and  Stories  are  a  part  of 
this  great  whole,  independent,  and  still 
vitally  connected. 

Third.  That  the  First  Gift  Ball,  was 
wisely  chosen  by  Froebel,  and  that  by  it 
we  are  taught  the  great  truths  of  organic 
unity  and  continuity. 

At  our  next  lesson  we  will  consider 
the  ball  as  an  external  counterpart  of 
the  child. 


A  Kindergarten  in  the  Country. 

We  have  to  answer  a  very  natural  in- 
quiry which  comes  to  us  from  readers 
located  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
concerning  ways  of  proceeding  to  secure 
the  privileges  of  the  Kindergarten  to 
their  children. 

These  advantages  are  more  frequently 
enjoyed  in  the  larger  communities,  owing 
to  the  better  organization  which  exists, 
yet  in  the  country  where  s<^  many  natural 
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advantages  offer,  the  Kindergarten  ought 
to  be  found  scattered  thickly,  each  town 
of  moderate  size  supporting  at  least  one. 
We  know  of  its  having  been  done  in  a 
country  town  of  only  300  inhabitants, — 
living  and  flourishing  and  quite  regener- 
ating the  community.  It  was  accom- 
plished by  a  solitary  progressive  mother, 
whose  several  small  boys  presented  the 
problem  most  forcibly  to  her.  Through 
her  personal  endeavor  the  whole  little 
community  was  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity, and  with  the  help  of  an  enthusi- 
astic, young  Kindergartner  (who  can 
always  be  found  by  applying  to  head- 
quarters) the  children  of  that  village  en- 
joyed, right  in  the  heart  of  nature,  this 
ideal  *' child-garden  *'  culture.  This 
work  was  done  in  the  summer,  and  quite 
appropriately,  for  most  of  the  hours  were 
spent  out-of-doors  and  the  great  text 
book,  whose  leaves  Mother  Earth  is 
ever  turning,  was  the  chief  guide. 

The  plan  of  ** Summer  work'*  is 
always  best  for  introducing  the  Kinder- 
garten in  smaller  towns,  for  the  workers 
are  more  free  to  take  the  task,  and  as  a 
rule  are  glad  to  spend  their  summer  in 
the  country,  and  earning  at  the  same 
time.  A  few  mothers  vitally  interested 
can,  in  a  very  short  time,  stir  a  whole 
community  in  the  necessity  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. Private  meetings  may  soon 
grow  into  public  ones,  and  a  competent 
speaker  may  be  quite  readily  secured, 
and  if  this  is  done  the  organization  is 
effected  without  much  trouble. 

In  getting  up  a  **  trial*'  Kindergarten, 
considerable  personal  support  is  neces- 
sary— each  mother  of  means  giving  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
sent,  whether  they  be  her  own  or  those 
of  people  needing  assistance.  Each 
church  might  make  it  a  part  of  its 
"home  miss^n  **  work  to  support  a  cer- 


tain number  of  its  own  infant  congrega- 
tion needing  the  help.  For  it  is  hardly 
advisable  to  make  a  *  *  trial  * '  Kinder- 
garten what  we  choose  to  call  a  **  select 
school.** 

A  country  Kindergarten  takes  a  very 
much  stronger  worker  than  does  a  city 
position  for  she  must  meet  the  entire 
demand  alone,  and  it  is  no  small  one, 
as  it  does  not  cease*  with  the  immediate 
duty  to  the  children.  Besides  she  has 
no  established  training  school  to  which 
she  may  refer  for  either  suggestion  or 
assistance.  She  has  nothing  to  depend 
on  except  the  sympathy  of  the  more 
earnest  of  her  constituents,  and  until  the 
trial  school  is  no  longer  a  *  *  trial  *  *  the 
majority  of  supporters  are  often  doubters. 

One  Kindergartner  can  not  meet  the 
entire  demand  with  her  own  individual 
virtues,  and  is  therefore  often  open  to 
criticism  and  must  work  harder  to  suc- 
ceed. Above  all,  she  is  expected  to  accept 
a  smaller  salary. 

If  anything,  it  takes  a  stronger  leader 
to  carry  the  day  in  a  country  than  in  a 
city  Kindergarten,  and  the  latter  posi- 
tions are  seeking  constantly  for  the 
broader  workers. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Kindergarten  has  not  become  more 
freely  planted  throughout  the  medium- 
sized  cities  and  towns.  But  the  obstacles 
must  be  overcome  and  that  by  the 
mothers  themselves. 

Every  community  has  its  wide-awake 
parents  and  we  all  know,  its  needy  chil- 
dren, not  of  the  poor  alone.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  C.-C.  S.-C,  to  give  inspi- 
ration and  advice  to  such  as  are  earnestly 
seeking  the  best  for  their  babies,  and  we 
are  ever  and  ready  with  suggestions  and 
help.  The  starting  of  the  * '  Study  Cir- 
cle*' in  a  community  will  undoubtedly 
end  in  the  establishing  of  a  Kindergar- 
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ten  in  its  midst,  and  we  earnestly  desire 
that  our  mother  readers  consider  this 
question  and  aim  definitely  for  a  perma- 
nent and  substantial  '* child-garden"  for 
their  own  children  to  grow  in. 


Broken  Noses. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the  arrival  of 
a  new  baby  in  the  household,  means,  to 
speak  in  common  parlance,  a  "broken 
nose  "  for  the  next  oldest  child,  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  unnecessary  and 
wrong,  and  a  recent  experience  has 
shown  me  that  with  a  little  care  on  the 
part  of  parents,  much  may  be  done  to 
counteract  this  senseless  notion.  A  few 
months  ago,  a  dear,  little,  baby  girl  came 
into  our  household,  and  since  then  nu- 
merous friends  have  volunteered  the  in- 
formation, that,  **Now,  Tom's  *  nose  is 
broken.***  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 

The  little  fellow  was  less  than  two 
years  old,  and  his  cup  of  joy  and 
happiness,  always  filled,  has  been  run- 
ning over  ever  since  the  happy  event.  He 
constantly  shows  his  love  and  affection 
for  baby  ; — she  is  his  first  thought  in  the 
morning,  his  last  at  night ;  and  it  needs 
but  one  glance  at  his  little  face,  all  aglow 
with  love  and  devotion,  as  he  looks  at 
her,  to  know  that  never  has  there  come 
to  him  one  thought  of  jealousy,  or  one 
single  feeling  of  having  been  **  pushed 
aside.**  The  thought  that  his  place  has 
been  filled  by  the  baby  has  never  once 
occurred  to  us.  Such  a  thing  would  be 
impossible !  Indeed,  if  anything,  the 
sweet,  little  fellow  has  filled  it  himself 
more  dearly  than  ever  before,  and  we  all 
know  that  with  the  new  baby  more  love 
has  come  to  each  one  of  us. 

We  speak  of  her  as  **  our  little  baby,** 
**  Tom's  dear  little  sister,**  or  in  some 
such  way,  having  him  feel  that  she  be- 


longs to  him  as  much  as  to  papa  and 
mamma,  but  just  as  much  and  just  as 
often,  yes,  oftener,  do  we  assure  Tom 
that  he  is  **our  dear  little  boy,**  and 
that  "  mama  and  papa  love  him,**  so  the 
child  having  nothing  but  love  expressed 
to  him,  can  express  nothing  else  to 
•  *  sister.  *  * 

He  often  takes  his  doll,  toys,  a  pretty 
flower,  or  anything  he  happens  to  be  in- 
terested in,  and  holds  it  up  before  the 
baby  eyes,  while  his  own  face  is  one  big 
beam  of  happiness. 

And  then  the  tenderness  which  he  ex- 
presses in  every  movement,  as  he  holds 
*' little  sister**  in  his  own,  wee  lap,  is 
very  lovely  to  see. 

Often  when  I  am  holding  the  baby. 
Master  Tom  comes  up  too,  and  a  place 
can  almost  always  be  found  for  the  little 
man  ; — on  the  other  knee,  by  my  side  in 
a  big  chair,  or  even  standing  before  me, 
and  then,  with  one  arm  about  him,  we 
both  talk  to  the  little  one,  or  I  sing  to 
them,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  to 
say  which  of  the  three  was  the  happiest. 

Time  and  time  again  have  I  seen  this 
small  brother  leave  his  play,  run  to  the 
side  of  the  cradle,  mount  his  small  chair, 
and  very  gently  pat  the  baby  as  she  be- 
gan to  fuss  a  little,  — or  put  his  own  face 
down  by  hers,  cooing  and  talking  in  his 
own,  sweet,  baby  way  to  the  precious  mite 
before  him. 

The  first  time  we  all  started  out-of- 
doors  together,  **  little  sister  **  was  to  ride 
in  Master  Tom's  carriage, — the  one  that 
for  nearly  two  years  had  done  him  good 
service.  I  had  neglected  to  say  anything 
to  the  little  fellow  about  it  beforehand, 
and  as  the  baby  was  put  on  to  the  pillow, 
he  showed  signs  of  disapproval,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  get  into  the  carriage  him- 
self. In  a  moment  I  was  on  the  ground 
beside  him,  and  with  both  arms  around 
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the  child,  I  said,  **  Yes,  darling,  you  are 
going  to  let  little  sister  have  such  a  nice 
ride  in  your  carriage ;  you  are  a  great, 
big  boy  now,  and  you  can  walk  along 
with  mamma  and  help  her  push  the  car- 
riage, and  we  will  give  baby  such  a  nice 
ride."  The  little  man  straightened  up, 
and  with  two  very  satisfied  exclamations 
marched  straight  to  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage, took  tight  hold,  and  started  off  as 
happy  a  laddie  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
Now  and  then  one  little  hand  would 
point  to  the  baby,  or  he  would  trot  ahead 
to  peep  at  her,  coming  back  in  a  moment 
to  continue  his  helping. 

Bless  their  dear,  little  hearts  !  There 
is  room  for  them  all  if  we  only  think  so  ; — 
no  pushing  aside  is  necessary — hearts 
filled  with  love  make  space  enough  for  the 
little  ones  who  are  indeed  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  A  Mother. 


LuDiNGTON,  Mich.,  a  small  town 
near  Grand  Rapids,  is  forming  a  C.-C. 
S.-C.  We  welcome  them  and  reports  of 
their  work. 


The  universal  prophecy  of  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Kindergarten  is  felt  in  every 
educational  magazine  we  pick  up.  It  is 
in  the  forefront  of  all  educational  aspi- 
ration, as  well  as  an  accepted  reform. 


Weaving  Song.* 

Over  one  and  under  one 

Over  one  and  under. 
See  the  shining  needle  run 

What  will  it  make,  I  wonder  ? 

Over  one  and  under  one. 

Over  one  and  under. 
Each  of  us  will  carefully  try, 

Never  to  make  a  blunder. 

Constance  Mackenzie. 


A  True  Charity. 

Miss  C.  Bates,  of  Boston,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  manufacturing  the 
Bates  Waist,  has  just  established  a  home 
for  little  children  in  Sharon,  Mass.  Seven 
acres  of  land  surround  a  large,  comforta- 
ble house,  which  will  also  be  Miss  Bates* 
own  home.  She  writes  :  **  Sunday  next 
I  have  my  two  first  children  baptized 
(they  are  twins,  sixteen  months  old).  I 
am  looking  now  for  a  little  black-eyed 
girl,  which  will  be  all  I  shall  take  until 
spring.**  These  children  are  to  be 
adopted  and  given  every  advantage  of 
education  in  her  power.  If  more  of  our 
maiden  ladies  could  take  so  ideal  a 
step  there  would  be  fewer  homeless  chil- 
dren. 


*Tobe  tung  to  the  tune  of  "Hopping  and  Plying 
Birds*'  in  KindtrgarUn  Chimts. 


Mothers'  Classes. 

Will  you  tell  me  just  how  to  start  a 
Mothers'  Class  at  my  home  in  a  little 
town  ? — A  Mother. 

Invite  a  few  earnest  women  to  meet 
you  and  talk  over  the  matter.  Read  the 
articles  in  The  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine, under  the  head  of  Child-Culture 
Study- Circle;  that  will  give  you  a  start- 
ing point.  If  possible,  get  some  good 
Kindergartner  to  come  and  tell  you  the 
aim  and  object  of  the  work,  laying  out  a 

• 

plan  for  you.  The  C.-C.  S.-C.  will  each 
month  give  a  list  of  books  to  read.  Get 
one  of  them  and  read  it  aloud,  discussing 
the  items  of  interest.  Any  questions  of 
importance  can  be  sent  to  the  magazine 
and  answered  in  the  next  issue,  or  by 
letter  if  required.  This  department  is 
started  to  aid  just  such  earnest  mothers 
as  you  are,  and  the  managers  will  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  correspond  with 
you.  Appoint  a  day  and  meet  regu- 
larly. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


There  are  142,519  children  under 
five  years  of  age  living  in  the  tenement 
houses  of  New  York  city.  Over  one 
hundred  thousand  children  under  school 
age,  still  in  the  formative  period  and 
surrounded  by  scarcely  any  influence  for 
good.  This  is  indeed  food  for  thought 
and  such  thought  as  is  stirring  the  phi- 
lanthropists to  demand  a  remedy.  The 
workers  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Associations  have  a  great  problem  to 
solve. 

The  directorship  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  after  being  declined  by  sev- 
eral eastern  men  has  been  accepted  by 
Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  department  has  not  yet 
been  assigned  its  special  place  in  the 
exhibits. 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hopkins  writes  of  the 
Boston  public  school  examinations : 
**  Very  much  the  same  papers  are  re- 
quired of  the  Kindergarten  candidates  as 
of  the  regular  teachers,  with  the  addition 
of  special  papers  on  the  technique  of  Froe- 
bel's  system  of  education.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  high  standard  of  re- 
quirement and  of  the  condition  of  a  year's 
successful  experience  in  teaching,  those 
who  present  themselves  are  the  cream  of 
the  profession." 

Miss  Constance  Mackenzie,  supervisor 
of  public  Kindergartens  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  has  contributed  so  many 
valuable  practical  articles,  will  write  for 
us  this  year.  The  article  on  **  Kinder- 
garten" in  the  forthcoming  revision  of 
the  International  Encyclopedia  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  N.  Y.)  is  from  her 
ready  pen. 


Professor  Howe's  explanation  of 
*•  Worms  and  Butterflies  "  in  this  issue 
will  be  welcome  to  many  of  our  readers 
who  are  desirous  of  being  scientifically 
correct  with  science  games  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten, and  we  trust  **The  Little 
Worm  Creeps  on  the  Ground,"  so  soon 
converted  into  a  butterfly  with  wings  all 
dazzling  bright,  will  be  henceforth  dis- 
carded or  the  worm  changed  into  a  cater- 
pillar. 


At  a  convention  of  college  fraternities, 
Superintendent  A.  F.  Nightengale,  of 
the  Chicago  schools  made  an  address  in 
which  he  said : 

**  I  hope  in  my  career  as  an  educator 
there  will  rise  on  my  beatific  vision  the 
dawn  of  that  day  when  the  principles  of 
the  immortal  Froebel,  the  great  critic  in 
the  analyzation  of  child-nature,  will  be 
incorporated  into  our  public  school  sys- 
tem ;  when  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
kitchen  garden,  the  slojd  and  manual 
training,  not  in  visionary  theory  but  in 
their  mind-maturing  effects,  shall  become 
an  integral  part  of  all  our  elementary  in- 
struction ;  when  the  demands  for  the 
primordial  study  of  the  natural  sciences 
shall  be  needed  to  be  unfolded,  not  in 
their  deep  philosophy,  but  in  their  out- 
lying beauties  ;  not  in  the  memorizing 
of  text- books,  and  giving  to  the  child 
allopathic  doses  of  indigestible  facts,  but 
in  roaming  the  fields  and  analyzing  liv- 
ing forms  in  the  laboratory,  awakening 
the  powers  of  observation,  the  true  end 
of  study  ;  opening  the  eye  and  ear  to  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  and  lifting 
our  youth  up  from  a  comprehension  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  marvelous  beau- 
ties of  creation  to  a  reverence  for  the 
Creator — from  effects  to  the  first  great 
Cause.  These  are  the  vital  questions 
that  confront  us  as  we  stand   on  the 
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threshold  waiting  to  pass  through  the 
opening  door  of  the  twentieth  century. 
And,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  the  clarion  cry  will  be  that  in 
our  educational  institutions,  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  and  through  the  post- 
graduate course  of  the  university,  all 
instruction  on  all  subjects  shall  be  more 
intensely  practical,  to  the  end  that  the 
highest  mental  and  moral  development 
may  be  secured.  And  in  the  solution  of 
every  problem  affecting  the  destiny  of 
the  race,  women  shall  have  an  equal 
chance  with  men.*' 


some  devoted  Kindergartner  ready  to 
spend  a  few  months  in  Paris,  to  help  her 
in  this  arduous  but  noble  work. 


Miss  Susan  Pollock  and  Miss  Noerr 
have  removed  their  Kindergarten  and 
school  to  1434  Q  Street,  Northwest, 
Washington,  where  they  have  larger  and 
better  accommodations. 


The  **  Science  Lessons  *'  in  this  num- 
ber our  readers  will  recognize  as  very 
fall.  It  is  the  plan  of  work  for  the  whole 
year,  and  many  lessons  may  be  had  on 
each  item. 


Mission  Kindergartens. — One  of 
the  most  attractive  personalities  at  Chau- 
tauqua this  season  was  Miss  Marian 
Isabel  Gibson,  a  beautiful  young  spirit, 
of  English  parentage,  bom  and  bred  in 
Paris,  where  she  has  used  her  many  gifts 
in  helping  the  poor  among  the  working 
classes.  Miss  Gibson's  father.  Dr.  Will- 
iam Gibson  has  charge  of  fourteen  mis- 
sion stations  in  and  about  Paris,  affording 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  needs 
of  the .  French  working  people.  It  was 
after  a  glimpse  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
Kindergarten  work  that  Miss  Gibson  was 
so  impressed  with  its  religiousness,  that 
she  spent  the  past  Winter  in  study,  pre- 
paratory to  the  introduction  of  it  in 
her  father's  missions.     She  hopes  to  find 


The  daily  press  of  Buffalo  is  pushing 
the  free  Kindergarten  cause  in  its  comr 
munity  with  great  vigor.  The  Express 
gives  the  reason  for  its  enthusiasm  in  the 
following  words  :  **  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  more  common- 
sense  was  used  in  charitable  work  than 
now,  though  much  is  yet  left  to  be 
desired.  The  proposed  free  Kindergar- 
ten system  is,  however,  an  almost  ideal 
charity.  It  has  no  drawbacks,  no 
pauperizing  influence.  It  will  serve  to 
make  the  lives  of  many  little  ones  hap- 
pier and  better,  and  will  protect  the  city 
in  the  next  generation  from  the  crime 
which  follows  in  the  wake  of  ignorance. 
Most  charities  can  hope  to  relieve  only 
temporary  distress.  But  the  child-mind 
is  the  good  ground  in  which  seed  sown 
will  bear  an  hundred-fold.  Therefore  it 
is  of  an  hundred-fold  importance  that 
the  seed  sown  should  be  good.  Such 
charities  as  the  proposed  free  Kindergar- 
tens speak  better  for  a  city  than  real  estate 
booms,  census  marvels,  or  low  death- 
rates.  '  * 


FIELD  NOTES. 


European  SchooIvS. — While  in  Lon- 
don I  visited  Miss  Emily  Lord's  school 
in  which  the  Kindergarten  principle  is 
prominent  throughout  the  entire  course. 
Outside  of  the  ordinary  exercises,  there 
were  interesting  lessons  in  natural  science, 
which  were  well  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  observing  powers  of  the  children. 
It  was  diflScult  to  tell  where  the  Kinder- 
garten ended  and  the  school  began,  for 
work  and  play  were  so  charmingly  in- 
termingled that  the  usual  gap  was  com- 
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pletely  bridged  over — with  an  older 
class.  I  saw  some  very  successful  ball 
games,  similar  to  the  simple  ones  used 
in  the  Kindergarten,  and  like  them 
developing  skill  of  hand  and  accuracy  of 
eye,  while  giving  full  exercise  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  One  afternoon  I 
attended  a  lecture  on  the  Kindergarten 
by  Mrs.  Brooke  (formerly  Miss  Wallach 
of  Miss  Lord's  school),  in  which  the 
general  aim  and  spirit  of  the  work  was 
presented  in  a  most  convincing  manner 
to  the  consideration  of  mothers. 

Mme.  Michaelis  has  now  removed  her 
training  school  from  Croydon,  where  she 
has  been  so  long,  and  has  re-opened  the- 
one  which  Miss  Lord  formerly  had  in 
charge.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Froebel 
Training  School  of  Primary  Instruction, 
Miss  Lord's  school  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary means  for  practice  and  observation. 
Mme.  Michaelis  invited  me  to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  her  and  showed  me  some 
excellent  normal  work  prepared  for  the 
annual  examinations  of  the  London 
Froebel  Society.  Mme.  Michaelis  is  as 
enthusiastic  in  her  work  as  if  she  had 
but  just  begun  it  and  her  students  show 
the  impress  of  her  zeal.  She  was  inter- 
ested in  all  I  could  tell  her  of  work  in 
this  country,  entered  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  some  of  Miss  Poulsson's 
charming  finger  plays  which  I  showed 
her,  and  took  careful  notes  of  all  I  could 
tell  her  of  the  new  movement  towards 
better  teaching  of  color  and  form.  Have 
you  seen  her  new  translation  of  Froebel' s 
*  *  Letters  on  the  Kindergarten  ?  ' '  She 
was  so  kind  as  to  present  me  with  a 
copy,  and  though  I've  yet  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it  carefully,  it  seems  most 
valuable  to  me  from  a  hasty  perusal. 

Miss  Lychinska  was  **  too  busy  to  see 
strangers,"  so  that  I  was  unable  to  see 
her  or  know  of  her  work,  except  in  the 


most  general  way.  Several  people  told 
me  that  Free  Kindergartens  in  London 
would  be  an  impossibility  so  long  as  the 
Board  Schools  were  open  to  so  young 
children,  the  average  parent  preferring 
to  have  his  child  cared  for  during  the 
entire  day. 

In  Leipsic,  I  spent  a  morning  with 
Frau  Dr.  Goldschmidt  and  in  company 
with  her  visited  one  of  the  Volks  Kinder- 
gartens with  which  she  is  connected. 
The  games  here  were  played  with  much 
spirit,  and  I  noticed  that  all  joined  in  the 
singing,  there  being  no  piano  upon 
which  they  could  depend  for  music. 

It  was  a  disappointment  not  to  meet 
Frau  Schrader  in  Berlin,  but  she  sent 
me  a  card  of  introduction  to  one  of  her 
friends  from  whom  I  learned  much  of 
the  work  there.  I  also  visited  the  Pes- 
talozzi  Froebel  House,  and  though  the 
children  were  absent  I  could  see  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  etc.  The 
garden  and  play-ground  were  specially 
interesting,  the  former  having  a  small 
house  where  there  were  several  hens  and 
chickens,  while  in  the  flower-beds  were 
growing  many  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables evidently  planted  by  the  children. 

The  Baroness  von  Marenholtz  has  been 
too  ill  to  see  visitors  for  many  months, 
but  her  niece  told  me  of  her  continued 
interest  in  the  work,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  that  in  our  own  country.  The 
Kindergartens  in  Dresden  closed  the  day 
previous  to  my  arrival  there,  but  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  principal 
building,  that  in  which  the  Normal  in- 
struction is  carried  on.  It  surpri$ed  me 
greatly  to  find  the  little  general  interest 
in  Kindergartens  among  the  people  I 
met,  and  to  learn  or  rather  fail  to  learn 
of  any  in  many  places.  There  may  have 
been  many  private  enterprises  which 
work  in  a  quiet  way,  but  my  inquiries  in 
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regard  to  Kindergartens  that  I  could 
visit,  showed  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
subject  and  often  ignorance.  Of  course 
this  does  not  apply  to  those  directly  en- 
gaged in  educational  work,  but  I  met, 
unfortunately,  few  of  this  class,  and 
these  few  were  teachers  of  higher  grades. 
In  a  little  German  village  where  I  spent 
some  days,  I  found  a  **  Kinder-schule  " 
where  the  children  played  games  in  the 
garden  whenever  the  weather  permitted, 
but  the  exercises  within  were  in  the  line 
of  object  lessons,  there  being  little  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  children  to  "  learn 
by  doing.*'  The  teacher,  a  very  intelli- 
gent girl,  had  heard  of  Froebel  but  had 
never  seen  a  Kindergarten. 

Mme.  Goldschmidt  told  me  that  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  funds  to  carr>'  on  her 
work,  and  said  that  the  military  spirit 
was  so  prominent  that  the  idealism  of 
Froebel  was  nearly  crushed  out.  Com- 
paring the  work  abroad  with  that  of  our 
own  country,  it  seems  to  me  Froebel' s 
words  were  prophetic  when  he  declared 
that  it  was  in  America  that  his  ideas 
were  to  be  worked  out.  Gratefully 
acknowledging  Germany  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  our  learning  and  inspiration,  and 
realizing  our  own  failures  and  limitations 
all  along  the  line  of  our  chosen  work,  I 
come  back  filled  with  a  firm  belief  that  our 
energy  and  enthusiasm  will  in  time  over- 
come all  obstacles,  and  that  the  Kinder- 
garten of  the  future  will  be  nearer  the 
ideal  of  our  great  leader  and  carried  out 
in  his  spirit. 

N,  Y,  Caroline  T.  Haven. 

From  South  America. — After  spend- 
ing an  entire  evening  most  pleasantly  in 
the  perusal  of  * '  The  Kindergarten  '  * 
which  the  last  coast  mail  brought  to  us 
about  a  week  ago,  I  feel  ** inspired" 
by  reading  the  accounts  of  the  various 


celebrations  of  the  birthday  of  Froebel 
in  the  dear  home  country,  to  write  you  a 
brief  account  of  our  little  ''frisia  "  on 
the  same  day,  though  it  may  seem  to 
you  too  stale  to  offer  to  your  readers  so 
long  after  its  celebration.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  our  limited  mail  facili- 
ties make  it  impossible  to  receive  or  send 
news  to  the  United  States  in  less  than 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  frequently  the  de- 
lay is  even  greater.  Ever  since  we  have 
been  able  to  call  our  **  seedling  "  a  Kin- 
dergarten it  has  been  our  custom  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  Froebel  in  a  simple 
manner,  and  with  each  passing  year  I 
can  see  a  growing  interest  in  the  man  and 
his  theory  of  education,  on  the  part  of 
students  and  professors  in  this  the  largest 
Normal  School  in  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  intelli- 
gent citizens  in  general. 

For  several  weeks  beforehand  the 
children's  interest  in  the  occasion  is 
awakened  by  stories,  telling  something 
of  the  history  of  Froebel  and  what  he 
has  done  for  them  ;  and  their  plays,  both 
in  the  circle  and  w^ith  the  gifts,  are  con- 
ducted as  far  as  possible  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  z.  e.y  to  inspire  them  with 
love  and  veneration  for  the  name,  and  to 
live  as  he  wished  them  to.  It  is  easy 
to  do  this,  as,  by  nature  these  dear  little 
Spanish-American  children  are  so  im- 
pressionable, and  they  are  never  hap- 
pier than  when  told  they  may  build  a 
monument  or  house  for  Froebel,  or  make 
a  frame  for  his  portrait. 

The  account  of  the  anniversary  I  will 
translate  from  one  of  the  daily  local  pa- 
pers of  that  date,  that  you  may  see  how 
it  appeared  to  a  **  looker-on." 

*'The  children  entered  the  salon 
marching  to  the  lively  music  of  the 
piano,  each  one  bearing  in  his  or  her 
hand   a  bouquet  of   beautiful    flowers, 
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which  they  deposited  in  front  of  the 
portraits  of  Froebel  (arranged  on  low 
tables  at  either  end  of  the  space  allotted 
for  the  exercises  and  already  wreathed 
with  vines  and  flowers),  after  which, 
with  excellent  order  they  formed  a  circle. 
Then  the  soft,  sweet  voices  were  raised 
in  tender  melody  as  they  sang  a  hymn 
to  the  grand  Founder  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten. Very  beautiful  were  the  verses 
(written  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  school,  Sr.  Ceballos), 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  little  ones  as 
they  sang,  showed  that  they  were  within 
their  comprehension. 

Then  three  tiny  girls  recited  beauti- 
fully in  concert,  a  little  poem  **  a*  Froe- 
bel,** from  the  pen  of  the  same  kind 
professor,  after  which  they  marched  out 
to  return — bearing,  instead  of  flowers, 
tiny  envelopes  containing  a  little  ofiering 
from  each  of  money,  destined  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newly-established  chil- 
dren's hospital  in  Buenos  Ares,  which 
they  dropped  in  passing,  in  small  bas- 
kets placed  in  front  of  the  portraits,  and 
with  what  radiant  faces  they  deposited 
their  donations  !  Again  they  left  the 
salon  to  return  directly  carrying  their 
little  chairs,  and  with  great  curiosity  we 
waited  to  see  why  they  came  thus  incum- 
bered !  This  was  soon  gratified,  as  after 
forming  again  in  perfect  order,  three 
semi-circles  in  front  of  one  of  the  assist- 
ant teachers,  Sta.  Yole  Zolezzi,  they 
listened  with  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
story  of  Froebel's  '*triste"  childhood, 
and  his  life-time  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
education,  given  in  language  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  understand,  and  which 
can  not  fail  to  increase  their  affection  for 
and  interest  in  him,  if  there  is  yet  room 
for  growth  in  that  sense.  When  the 
story  was  finished  the  children  rising 
from  their  seats,  sang  another  song  in 
commemoration  of  the  day,  and  then  re- 
turned to  their  own  room,  to  be  dis- 
patched to  their  homes. 

The  results  of  such  a  celebration  show 
us  clearly  the  benefit  of  the  education 
received  by  the  children  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. There  they  are  guided  to  think 
and  to  feel — learn  to  see  and  appreciate 
the  innumerable  beauties  of  nature,  and 


the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  universe,  and 
the  little  hearts  are  filled  with  beautiful 
ideas  which  will  bring  only  good  results 
in  the  future.  In  corroboration  of  this, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  work  of  charity 
of  this  day,  not  unconsciously  done,  but 
with  a  complete  understanding  of  its  ob- 
ject, and  with  glad  hearts  contributing 
their  mite*  to  the  good  cause. 

The  education  of  the  highest  and  most 
delicate  sentiments  of  the  human  soul 
must  begin  very  early  in  life,  if  their 
roots  are  to  strike  deeply  and  have  their 
proper  effect  upon  the  mature  character. 
We  felicitate  the  directress  and  the  as- 
sistant teachers  upon  the  success  of  their 
happy  idea,  and  the  Normal  School  in 
the  possession  of  such  an  element  of 
happiness  and  well-being  for  the  future." 

The  above  is  an  almost  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  article  mentioned,  which  will 
convince  you  that  there  are  at  least  some 
in  our  midst  with  whom  **  seeing  is  be- 
lieving,'* and  who  with  appreciative  eyes 
and  hearts  h  ave  penetrated  beneath  the 
surface,  which  is  so  frequently  the  only 
part  visible  to  those  who  have  not  given 
especial  study  to  the  system. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Ecci.eston. 

Esauela  Normal^  Parona,  Entre  Reios^ 
Arg.  Rep. 

Louisville,  Kv. — ^Three  years  ago 
there  was  but  one  Kindergarten  in 
Louisville;  to-day  there  are  ten,  all  of 
which  are  well  supported,  well  attended 
and  flourishing.  There  are  three  or  four 
more  starting  this  year.  Flattering  as 
has  been  the  success  of  the  past  two 
years  to  those  who  have  labored  so  earn- 
estly to  place  them  on  a  firm  footing,  it 
is  likely  that  this  year's  results  will  far 
surpass  all  previous  ones.  The  Louis- 
ville Free  Kindergarten  Association,  al- 
*'though  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  coun- 
try, is  turning  out  some  of  the  strongest 


*  The  offering  amounted  to  more  t1)an  fifty  Argentine 
dollars. 
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of  workers  in  the  field.  The  central 
thought  in  their  work  is  *  *  creativeness,  * ' 
which  is,  of  course,  the  deepest  idea  in 
Froebel's  theory. 

Columbus,  O. — Last  year  there  were 
three  Kindergartens  in  this  city  with  a 
training  class  of  eight.  This  Fall  there 
are  seven  schools  and  a  training  class  of 
twenty-eight,  the  work  having  almost 
trebled  in  a  year.  Mrs.  Hattie  Hopkins 
superintends  the  work,  besides  having 
the  immediate  management  of  one  of  the 
principal  Kindergartens.  She  writes : 
**  Good  reports  from  other  places  give  us 
new  energy  to  push  this  the  grandest  of 
work  for  not  only  the  child,  but  the 
future  of  our  land,  as  we  see  in  it  the 
solving  of  not  only  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, but  all  other  great  problems  that 
arise  in  the  future  of  our  country." 

Tacoma. — Gross  Bros,  two  leading 
dry-goods  men  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  open 
in  their  home  city  the  first  free  Kinder- 
garten, Oct.  ist.  This  philanthropic 
movement  must  open  the  eyes  of  the 
townsmen  and  undoubtedly  will  make 
the  way  for  excellent  work.  There  is 
promise  of  a  Froebel  Society  being 
formed  there. 

KliNDKRGARTBNiNG  is  Steadily  on  the 
increase  in  the  South.  In  Memphis, 
Miss  Ella  M.  Wheatley  opens  a  school 
this  Fall,  with  the  intention  of  gradually 
spreading  the  institution  into  a  training 
school  as  the  demand  grows  for  it. 
Southern  women  are  taking  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  world's  work,  year  by  year, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  a 
cause,  which  is  their  chief  characteristic, 
takes  hold  of  this  beautiful  calling  of 
child-culture,  we  may  look  for  wonder- 
ful developments  among  the  Southern 
sisters. 


The  Colorado  Kindergarten  Normal 
School  enters  upon  its  second  year  as  a 
free  institution.  This  school  is  regularly 
incorporated  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  educational  people.  It  aims  to  pro- 
vide every  possible  advantage  to  those 
wishing  to  study  the  Froebel  system  of 
Child  Culture,  and  also  to  provide  com- 
petent Kindergartners  for  Colorado  and 
adjoining  States  and  'Territories.  Its 
design  is  further,  to  make  the  Kinder- 
garten felt  as  an  educational  power,  and 
by  conscientious  and  faithful  labor  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  too  often  justly  felt 
against  Kindergarten  instruction.  The 
large  expense  of  maintaining  the  work, 
including  support  of  auxiliary  Kinder- 
gartens, engagement  of  a  faculty,  etc.,  is 
met  by  persons  of  means  interested  in 
educational  philanthropy.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  all  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution to  make  it  thorough  in  every 
respect.  The  widespread  interest  in  this 
subject  throughout  this  portion  of  the 
West  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  already  seventy-five  applicants 
for  admission.  Among  those  enrolled, 
are  students  from  Kansas,  Wyoming, 
Arizona  and  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Colorado. 

Miss  L.  E.  Spencer,  superintendent  of 
the  work,  has  had  thorough  preparation 
as  a  Kindergartner,  and  the  Colorado 
educational  public  have  great  confidence 
in  the  work  undertaken. 

California. — After  a  vacation  of  two 
months  the  California  Froebel  Society 
again  met  Friday,  August  7,  at  64  Sil- 
ver street,  San  Francisco. 

Many  interesting  facts  were  given  re- 
garding the  re-opening  of  the  old,  and 
the  establishment  of  new  Kindergartens. 

Twenty-six  of  the  forty  graduates  of 
the    California    Kindergarten    Training 
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School,  class  '91,  have  found  openings. 
Many  new  members  were  added  to  the 
society  roll,  and  much  enthusiasm  shown 
for  the  work  of  the  coming  year,  which 
briefly  outlined  is  as  follows  : 

August. — The  Question  of  Color  (First 
half).  First  Gift  and  supplementary 
occupations.     Discussion. 

September. — General  Play-Day.  Pre- 
liminary talk  on  Froebers  Mother  Play 
by  President.     Summer  games  and  songs. 

October.  —  The  Question  of  Color 
(Second  half).  After  the  first  Gift, 
what  ?     Discussion. 

November. — What  is  Kindergarten 
discipline  and  how  shall  we  attain  it? 
Discussion. 

December.— General  Play- Day.  Pre- 
liminary talk  on  Froebel's  Mother  Play 
by  President.     Winter  songs  and  games. 

January. — Business  meeting  ;  election 
of  officers. 

February. — Art  in  the  Kindergarten. 
Miss  Josephine  Locke's  new  paper  cut- 
ting. Work  with  colored  paper.  Prev- 
alent errors  against  good  taste.  How 
can  we  improve  in  this  matter?  Dis- 
cussion. 

March. — Topic  for  special  programme 
to  be  followed  for  two  weeks  in  all  the 
Kindergartens:  **The  Wind."  To  be 
illustrated  by  gifts,  occupations,  plays, 
stories  and  conversations.     Suggestions. 

April. — General  Play-Day.  Spring 
songs  and  games.  Discussion  :  **  How 
can  we  get  closer  to  Froebel's  idea  of 
play?" 

May.  — California  Wild  Flowers.  Sim- 
ple and  appropriate  Kindergarten  lessons 
and  illustrative  occupations. 

Harriet  B.  Griswold,  Reporter, 

The  public  schools  of  Crete,  Neb., 
open  a  Kindergarten  October  18,  1891. 
Many  very  progressive  moves  are  being 
made  in  the  West  along  this  line. 

PoNTiAC  I1.1..— Mrs.  Mary  C.  Bourland 
reports  the  Kindergarten  flourishing  in 
their  town,  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation having  increased  largely  and  the 


Kindergarten  now  accommodating  fifty 
children.  Several  churches  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  work.  This  large 
school  is  the  result  of  a  small  summer 
Kindergarten  held  in  Mrs.  Bourland*s 
home  two  years  ago. 

Japan. — Miss  Annie  L.  Howe,  of 
Kobe,  Japan,  writes  of  having  graduated 
ten  women  after  a  two  years*  course  in 
the  Kindergarten  training  school.  The 
work  is  very  promising  there  and  is 
proving  the  great  fact  that  the  Christ- 
like  gospel  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to  do- 
much  in  redeeming  the  nations. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


Three  Booklets:  '*How  the  Rose 
found  the  King's  Daughter,**  by  Maude 
Menefee  ( 40  cts. ) ;  *  'Anton  and  Antoine,  * ' 
by  Rosalie  Kaufman  (50  cts.);  *'  Mother 
Goose*s  Christmas  Party,"  by  Abby 
Morton  Diaz(50cts. );  published  by  Searle 
&  Gorton,  Chicago. 

The  first  contains  three  dainty  stories 
set  in  poetic  prose,  full  of  feeling  and  of 
undoubted  merit.  There  is  purity  in 
the  thought  and  style,  and  a  height  of 
ideal  that  is  seldom  wrought  into  the 
simple  child  story.  As  an  example  of 
child  literature  this  booklet  is  the  truest 
thing  that  has  lately  come  to  our  table. 
The  writer  is  full  of  childlike  wonder- 
ment and  sweet  reasoning,  touching  even 
the  older  heart. 

The  second  is  a  charming  semi-human 
picture  of  ant  life,  scientifically  true  yet 
quaintly  romantic.  It  has  quite  caught 
the  Kindergarten  idea  of  presenting  facts 
clothed  in  interesting  garb. 

The  third  is  such  a  book  as  every  one 
interested  in  child  entertainments  is  seek- 
ing. It  is  full  of  sparkle  and  fun  and 
set  in  entirety  and  ready  for  adaptation. 
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**  Edward  Burton,**  by  Henry  Wood. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers,  Boston. 
Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  75  cts.  **  An  ideal- 
istic, metaphysical  tale,**  as  the  author 
himself  announces,  it  surely  is.  Few 
novels  have  been  issued  lately  that  are 
making  such  a  stir  in  the  thinking  world. 
It  is  full  of  refreshing  ideas,  optimism 
and  truth  searching. 

**  The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Slojd,** 
by  Otto  Solomon.  To  those  interested 
in  Slojd  and  manual  training  no  work 
can  be  more  welcome.  This  text-book 
used  at  Naas  has  been  faithfully  trans- 
lated ifito  English  and  is  what  its  name 
implies,  a  handbook  on  Slojd.  So  care- 
fully has  it  been  prepared  and  so  accurate 
in  its  details  that  almost  without  previous 
knowledge  of  tools  a  teacher  can  prepare 
himself  for  introducing  this  important 
educational  handcraft  into  his  school. 
Price,  prepaid,  $1.25.  Address  Alice  B. 
Stockham  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

**  The  Picturesque  Geographical  Read- 
ers,** by  Charles  F.  King,  Vol.  II.  Pub- 
lished  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
Price  83  cents  each.  This  series  is 
another  phase  of  the  incidental  study 
work  which  our  schools  are  taking  up 
more  and  more.  When  the  text-books 
become  storehouses  of  delightful  narra- 
tives, and  study  is  one  round  of  inter- 
esting research  and  open  discussion  then 
will  there  be  a  long  stride  made  toward  the 
*' natural  method**  in  all  branches,  of 
which  idea  the  Kindergarten  is  the  epi- 
tome. These  books  are  filled  with 
charming  stories  on  geographical  sub- 
jects, excellent  to  cull  from  and  remodel 
for  the  still  younger  children. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  cease  sending 
magazine  on  the  expiration  of  sub- 
scription. 


INDEX. 

To  Articles  in  Current  Periodicals  on 
Kindergarten,  Manual  Training,  Slojd, 
Science  Teaching,  Etc.,  Etc. 


[Readers  ordering  indexed  periodicals,  will 
confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Kinder- 
garten Magazine  and  this  Index.] 


The  Trouble  Grandpa  Nature  had  with 
HIS  HoRSE-  G.  Wbittaker  Podgers.  Figure 
Drawing  for  Children.  Caroline  Hunt 
Rimmer.     IVide  Atuake  (Boston;,  October  '91. 

The  Spinning  Sisterhood.  Oliver  Thorne 
Miller.  Popular  Science  Monthly^  October 
*9i  (New  Vork). 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.  Housekeeper's 
Weekly^  Sept.  19,  '91  (Philadelphia). 

A  Little  Child's  Prayer.  Sunday  School 
Times  (Philadelphia),  Sept.  5, '91.  By  Frederica 
Beard. 


PUBLISHERS'    NOTES. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  magazine 
by  the  tenth  of  each  month  notify  us  im- 
mediately, for  something  is  wrong. 

Vol,  III.  The  Kindergarten  Magazine. 
— We  have  several  extra  copies  of  Vol- 
ume III,  bound,  which  we  will  dispose  of 
for  $2.25,  or  if  you  will  send  us  your 
complete  volume  unbound,  with  75  cts.„ 
we  will  exchange  with  a  copy  of  Volume 
III  bound. 

Wanted. — Solicitors  for  The  Kinder- 
garten Magazine  in  every  village, 
town  and  city.  Excellent  terms  offered. 
Send  for  ''Confidential  Terms  to  Solic- 
itors" to  the  Kindergarten  Publishing 
Company,  277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Special  Offer, — Whoever  will  send  us 
three  subscriptions  accompanied  with 
cash,  $4.50,  may  have  their  own  sub- 
scription extended  one  year,  or  have  one 
of  the  following  books  ;  **Finger  Plays," 
* 'Smith's  Songs,"  "Power  Through 
Repose,"  or  "Law  of  Childhood." 
Please  indicate  choice  in  letter. —  Kin- 
dergarten Pub.  Co.,  277  Madison  St., 
Chicago. 


thk  misses  law's 
Froebel  Kindergarten 

Training  School 

FOR    TEACHE-«S. 

Ten  Months'  Course,  Two  Classes,  Sept.  ist,  and  Feb.  ist. 
MARY  E.  LAW,    KMMA  I,.  LAW.     CORA  A.  LAW. 

TOLEDO,  O. 


ELIZABETH    PEABODY 

Aormal .'  Urainind  .'.  0cbool  .*.  for.*.  ftlnderaartner«, 
1918  SUNDERLAND  PLACE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Mann  g^ves  annually,  from  November  to 
June,  a  complete  course  of  training  in  the  Kindergarten 
System,  to  young  ladies,  mothers  and  teachers.  A  mode  1 
kmdergarten  and  a  school  for  older  children,  are  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  training  school. 

The  suitabiliiy  of  Washington  as  a  place  of  sojourn, 
with  access  to  the  National  and  other  libraries,  favors 
persons  coming  from  a  distance  for  study.  Particulars 
on  application. 

CHERRY   STREET 

FREE   KINDERGARTEN. 

NORMAL  CLASS  BEGINS  OCTOBER  5th. 

special  facilities  for  observation  and  practical  work. 
For  particulars  address. 


216  W.  14th  St.,  New  York. 


LOUISVILLE.  KY., 

TraiDiDg  School  for  KiDdergartaers, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Louisville   Free  Kinder- 
garten Association. 
A  new  class  formed  every  September  and  February. 
For  particulars  address, 

LOUISVILLE  FREE  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION, 

xa8  E  Jefferson  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Jraii^iQ^  SqI^ooI  for  Ki9<ler9art9?r5. 

RE-OPENS  SEPT.  2D,  1891. 

For  particulars  address^ 

Principal,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  4816  Kenwood  Ave. 

or  Miss  Elsie  Payne,  Harvard  School,  2101  Indiana  Ave. 


Kindergarten  Normal  School 

OF  COLORADO. 
Mrs.  c.  d.  worden,  Principal. 

Will  re-open  Sept.  7th,  1891. 
For  particulars  address^ 

Mrs.  N.  P.  HII^L.  Pres.,  Denver,  531  Fourteenth  St. 
Free  Kindergarten  Ass'n,  Denver,  Col. 


Prof.  Edward  G.  Howe,  author  of  the  Science 
Series  in  The  Kindergarten  Magazine  offers 
his  services  as  lecturer  to  Classes  and  Insti- 
tutes desiring  systematic  lectures  in  Natural 
Science.  Printed  outlines  and  material  can  be 
furnished  if  desired.  Address,  care  of  The 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chicago. 


Gbicago  KindergarteD  College 

(Formerly   Chicago   Kindergarten  Training  School). 

ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  Principal. 

Will  re-open  Thursday,  Oct.  ist,  1891.    For  circulars  mud 
further  information  apply  to  the 

CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE, 
Art  Institute.  Chicago,  111. 


KINDERGARTEN  •  NORMAL, 

QALC8BURQ,  ILLINOIS. 

Regular  Normal  classes  are  formed  each  year  in  Sep- 
tember. Graduating  exercises  in  June.  A  special 
feature  is  the  training  of  teachers  to  use  the  Kindergar- 
ten methods  in  the  Pub>ic  Schools.  For  particulars 
address 

M.  EVELYN  STRONG.  Principal. 

Twenty-first  Somi-Annual  Training  Classes 

OP  THE 

CMcap  Free  Einlerearten  Association 

Opened  the  first  Mondav  in  September.  Candidates  for 
the  Diploma  Class  will  be  admitted  on  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination.    For  full  particulars,  address  the 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 

Tuition  free,  2901  Indiana  avb„  Chicago. 


THE   PHILADELPHIA 

TraiDiDg  School  for  Kind  jrgartners 

Reopens  October  1st,  1891. 
Address,        MRS.  M.  L.  TAN  KIRK, 

1 133  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AQENTS  WANTED 


-FOR- 


Nursery  Finger  Plays, 


BY 


EMILIE    POULSSON. 

The  most  popular  gift  book  for  children  ever 

compiled. 

For  Holiday  Trade  0  lexcelled. 

Full  page  illustrations,  with  games  set  to  music.  Just 
the  thing  for  baby's  nursery  education.  Mothers  and 
Teachers  of  little  children  will  find  the  Nursery  Finger 
Plays  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  home  and 
the'Kindergarten.    Splendid  terms  given  to  agents. 

KODERGARTEN  PUB.  CO., 

377  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Please  Mention  THE  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  in  Answering  Advertisemente. 
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OO     AGENTS     l^J'AWTISD 

FOR    THE    KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 


GL> 


\\TB5TERS 
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KINDERGARTEN   EXTENSION. 


III. 


The  life  of  the  Kindergarten  must  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  family  life,  and 
therefore  families  must  be  led  through 
Kindergarten  extension  to  live  an  or- 
ganic neighborhood  life — such  was  the 
conclusion  of  our  last  article.  Certain 
real  and  supposed  difficulties  remain  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  The  objection  will  be 
made  that  the  families  and  neighbor- 
hoods do  not  exist  to  begin  with.  Which 
objection  is  based  in  a  thorough  uncon- 
sciousness of  what  does  exist  and 
wherein  we  have  our  life,  our  breath, 
our  very  being. 

As  little  can  one  be  bom  without  par- 
ents, as  live  outside  a  network,  infinitely 
interwoven,  of  personal  and  intimate  re- 
lationships. Those  people  whose  lives 
touch  and  interchange  with  ours  make  a 
neighborhood  from  which  no  one  can  es- 
cape. The  people  we  work  with  or  work 
for,  or  who  work  for  us,  the  people  with 
whom  we  share,  giving  and  receiving, 
our  intellectual  life,  the  people  with 
whom  we  worship,  those  who  enter  our 
lives  by  any  door — they  are  neighbors 
of  ours. 

Neighborhood  is  a  practical  matter. 
Everybody  lives  in  one,  and  no  more 
universal  fact,   save    life   itself,  can  be 


thought  of.  It  is  because  they  are  es- 
sentially in  life,  that  they  are  necessary 
in  education.  They  exist  just  as  cer- 
tainly and  inevitably  as  families  exist, 
and  they  are  the  condition  on  which 
families  exist. 

Anything  like  a  complete  and  rounded 
neighborhood  life,  is  another  thing. 
That  is  no  more  to  be  found  than  a  com- 
plete and  rounded  family  life.  There  is 
no  unity  even  in  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  with  reason,  for  he  has  not 
found  himself  who  has  not  lost  himself  in 
consciousness  of  unity  in  the  larger  in- 
clusive entities  by  which  life  leads  up 
to  God. 

Out  of  this  fearfully  perverted,  unnat- 
ural and  ignorant  mode  of  living,  into 
which  we  have  fallen  through  lack  of 
consciousness  that  society  is  as  organic 
as  our  bodies,  the  little  child  can  lead  us 
by  the  needs  of  his  education  ;  nothing 
else  can.  Therefore  I  say  that  we  must 
recognize  those  needs,  and  make  nothing 
less  than  the  united  neighborhood  lives 
of  entire  families  the  basis  of  Kinder- 
gartens in  whose  formation  we  may  have 
an  influence. 

It  is  not  too  large  an  admission  to  add, 
that   actual  completeness  either  in  the 
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family  itself  or  in  the  life  of  neighboring 
families  who  unite  to  form  a  Kindergar- 
ten, is  too  much  to  expect  for  some  time 
of  miseducated  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
first  and  most  important  thing  is,  how- 
ever, to  bring  the  families  together  for 
the  children's  sakes. 

I  can  not  here  refrain  from  quoting  a 
passage  from  FroebePs  Education  of 
Mafi,  which  is  peculiarly  to  this  point : 
*' A  suppressed  or  perverted  good  qual- 
ity, a  good  tendency  repressed,  misun- 
derstood or  misguided,  lies  originally  at 
the  bottom  of  every  shortcoming  in  man. 
Hence  the  only  and  infallible  remedy  for 
counteracting  any  shortcoming  or  even 
wickedness,  is  to  find  the  originally  Good 
Source,  which  has  been  repressed,  dis- 
turbed or  misled,  and  then  to  foster,  build 
up,  and  properly  guide  this  good  side/* 

We  must  return  to  the  family  unity, 
since  that  is  the  point  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual began  to  lose  all  hold  on  unity 
and  the  children  themselves,  visibly  un- 
folding their  natures  under  conditions 
answering  their  true  needs  will  do  more 
than  all  else  to  supply  what  is  yet  lack- 
ing. Those  conditions,  however,  are  not 
completed  by  the  mere  association  of 
families.  To  the  Kindergartner  must  fall 
the  task,  the  duty,  the  privilege  of  inter- 
preting the  inner  meaning  and  common 
purpose  of  the  past  and  present,  the  new 
outward  life  and  the  old  life  in  the  new 
relations,  to  the  untried  children,  for 
thus  the  child  may  come  to  surrender  the 
old  as  he  more  clearly  sees  its  depend- 
ence on  the  new  unity.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  must  fill  with  new  meaning 
and  life  the  aimless,  material  and  unspir- 
itual  intercourse  of  the  older  people,  and 
connect  it  with  quickening  freshness  of 
the  unfolding  children. 

Just  as  the  mother  lives  with  both  baby 
and  father,  brothers  and  sisters,  bringing 


them  into  one,  because  her  life  and  love 
includes  them  all,  the  Kindergartner  by 
like  love  and  living  must  become  the 
means  whereby  we  may  realize  what  it 
is  to  live  with  the  children.  She  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  inward  bond  of  love 
and  may  fill  every  act  of  life  with  a 
spiritual  unselfish  significance  of  trans- 
forming power.  She  may  guide  us  to 
the  representation  and  expression  of  that 
love  in  all  our  actions,  doing  for  the 
children  ;  and  as  our  feeling  thus  guided 
becomes  complete  in  action,  we  ourselves 
shall  grow  in  insight  of  our  oneness 
with  the  children  and  theirs  with  us, 
entering  into  their  lives,  sympathizing, 
appreciating,  understanding  them,  and 
more  willingly  bending  to  their  service 
our  greater  knowledge  and  powers,  for 
their  sole  good,  seeing  with  their  eyes. 
Thus  by  learning  from  them  through  the 
Kindergartner,  we  may  all  become  at 
once  educators,  and  educated  to  true  self- 
conscious,  self-sacrificing  life.  Unity  in 
life  shall  spring  from  unity  in  education, 
•'  And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'' 

The  neighborhood  is  not  the  home, 
but  that  to  which  the  home  goes  out,  or 
its  own  unity  can  not  be  preserved. 
Therefore  the  true  center  of  the  Kinder- 
garten life  is  not  the  home, — is  not  many- 
centered — but  it  should  cluster  around  a 
new  center  in  which  all  may  meet  as  one. 

At  present  the  school,  the  church,  the 
ball-room,  the  theater,  the  art-gallery, 
the  library,  the  saloon,  the  men's  clubs 
and  the  women's  clubs  are  so  many  mon- 
uments of  our  distracted  and  dismem- 
bered neighborhood  lives.  Yet  they 
prove  the  existence,  the  need,  the  neces- 
sity of  neighborhood  life,  not  as  the 
highest  entity  of  life,  any  more  than  the 
united  family  is  that,  but  the  outward 
expression  of  an  inner  striving  for  com- 
pleteness, from  which  alone  can  proceed 
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the  practical,  much  more  the  self-con- 
scious progressive  connection  between 
the  individual  and  mankind. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  even  in  com- 
plete neighborhood  life  the  course  of  de- 
velopment is  run.  The  neighborhood 
goes  forth  once  more,  and  is  dependent 
utterly  upon  yet  wider  social  unities  con- 
nected by  necessary  and  inevitable  rela- 
tions, and  in  living  the  neighborhood  life, 
already  spring  the  beginnings  by  which 
it  may  be  later  seen  in  its  dependence 
on  a  larger  social  life.  Till  life  in  all 
its  relations  is  seen,  it  can  not  be  lived 
in  that  true  spirit  of  loving  self-sacrifice 
through  which  alone  the  nature  of  the 
human  being  can  fulfill  itself.  But  life 
in  its  completeness  can  not  be  con- 
sciously seen,  nor  can  the  individual 
grasp  his  own  nature  in  its  fullness,  save 
as  he  takes  in  and  lives  out  the  inner 
completeness  of  its  progressively  enlarg- 
ing unities.  Therefore  the  neighborhood 
home  should  outwardly  express  that 
inner  completeness,  and  the  life  there 
centered  should  be  rounded  on  all  sides, 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual.  The 
gymnasium,  the  lecture-room,  the  library, 
the  school  (transformed),  the  place  of 
worship — all  which  is  demanded  for  that 
complete  life — should  be  comprised. 

Living  rooms  should  they  all  be.  Not 
as  now,  the  school  suggesting  nothing 
but  the  school ;  the  church  nothing  but 
the  church ;  the  club  nothing  of  the 
home,  and  nothing  suggesting  anything 
of  a  rounded  life.  As  in  life  itself  each 
room  should  be  complete  in  its  sphere, 
and  yet  dependent  on  the  whole,  and  out 
of  its  own  unity  leading  to  the  diversity 
which  is  again  united  in  the  whole. 

The  representations  of  the  painter  and 
sculptor,  the  cabinets  of  natural  and  con- 
structed objects,  the  musical  instruments 
for  song  and  dance,   the    books — such 


things  may  serve  to  lead  us  to  that  in- 
sight by  which  every  part  of  life  is  seen 
(as  the  fact  is)  in  its  dependence  on  the 
whole. 

Such  must  be  the  realized  outward 
conditions  of  the  Kindergarten. 

What  can  we  do  towards  realizing 
them  ?  We  can  begin.  The  children 
through  the  Kindergarten  will  do  the  rest. 

Nothing  which  is  not  in  life  is  needed. 
What  is  needed  is  nothing  but  the  out- 
ward expression  of  that  which  exists  and 
exists  by  necessity,  yet  which  we  fail  to 
outwardly  express,  being  unconscious  of 
its  inner  meaning. 

Here,  there  and  everywhere,  the  indi- 
vidual urged  by  the  blind  instinct  for 
completeness,  seeks  to  satisfy  his  nature 
by  piecemeal,  and  is  lost  in  diversity. 
He  fails  to  find  the  higher  unity,  and  is 
as  a  child  who  leaves  his  mother's  arms 
with  tottering  steps,  but  does  not  find 
them  ready  to  receive  him  on  his  return. 
He  may  learn  to  walk,  but  he  has  lost 
the  sense  of  his  first  union  with  the 
mother ;  lost  it,  and  nothing  has  come  to 
take  its  place.  We  must  return  to  the 
originally  Good  Source. 

When  families  are  brought  together  by 
the  needs  of  the  little  children  who  are 
loved,  they  will  find  by  slow  degrees 
that  which  they  have  sought  by  them- 
selves in  vain.  New  meaning  will  come 
into  life,  and  as  it  fills  them  they  will 
outwardly  express  it,  guided  by  the 
Kindergarten.  At  first,  for  the  children's 
sakes  we  must  do  all  we  can. 

Sadly,  indeed,  had  we  lost  the  inspira- 
tion of  Froebel's  great  love  and  wis- 
dom, did  we  not  hold  to  and  develop  the 
great  uplifting  truth  he  brought  us,  of 
the  unity  to  which  all  things  strive — the 
consciousness  of  which  is  the  purpose  of 
all  education.       Ellis  Gray  Seymour. 

New  York  City, 
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THE  CHILDLIKE  IN  ART. 


The  critics  agree  in  characterizing  the 
productions  of  modem  art  as  too  self-con- 
scions.  The  tendency  of  artists  to  turn 
upon  themselves,  and  become  spectators 
to  their  own  handiwork,  shows  plainly 
the  extent  of  this  self-consciousness. 
Well  may  the  critics  deplore  the  estrange- 
ment between  the  Creator  and  his  work, 
brought  about  by  intellectual  criticism 
and  conservatism.  Well  do  they  know 
that  the  same  unity  which  binds  the 
loving  mother  and  her  child,  should  here 
prove  the  idea  and  its  expression  a 
unit. 

The  critics  complain  further  that  art 
discussions  have  come  to  deal  mpre  with 
the  personality  of  the  artist  than  with 
the  individuality  of  his  works,  even 
though  they  be  fruits  of  sincerest  effort. 
All  effort  being  inspired  by  his  percep- 
tion of  art,  it  should  have  the  strongest 
excuse  for  being ;  and  the  tool-artist 
should  not  be  personally  criticised  for 
his  work,  except  as  he  fails  or  succeeds 
in  faithfully  and  truly  expressing  art's 
demands  upon  him. 

Again  modern  art  is  described  at  great 
length,  as  hopelessly  entangled  in  a 
myriad  bypaths  of  purposeless  eccen- 
tricity, imitation  and  amateurishness. 
**Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, '* 
comes  the  cry  of  reproach  ^nd  despair  to 
exrery  one  who  lowers  the  accepted  stand- 
ards. The  schools  must  be  retrieved 
and  again  set  free  as  nature's  humble 
but  honest  interpreters. 

Such  invalidism  in  art  expression,  is 
rebuked  by  Ruskin  when  he  bids  men 
**  go  to  Nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart, 
and  walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trust- 
ingly, having  no  other  thoughts  but  how 
best  to  penetrate  her  meaning,  rejecting 


nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning 
nothing.'* 

Others  like  John  Ruskin,  who  have 
discerned  and  sought  to  uncover  the 
insincerities  and  unnaturalness  of  so- 
called  art,  most  earnestly  recommend 
students  to  secure  greater  spontaneity 
and  unconsciousness.  They  tell  of  the 
workers  of  the  early  days,  of  the  wonders 
wrought  by  those  **  art-inspired  "  chis- 
elers  to  whom  life  was  a  sweet  avatar  of 
trusting,  faithful  purpose.  Those  were 
artists  indeed,  who  so  implicitly  trusted 
Nature,  that  they  had  no  fears  for  her 
workings ;  that  they  knew  that  she 
could  work  no  other  way  than  well.  To 
these  servants  the  action  of  art  was  as 
involuntary  and  constant  as  the  action 
of  the  heart.  Eye  and  hand  were  will- 
ing tools,  giving  as  implicit  obedience  to 
them  as  did  their  hearts  and  minds  yield 
all  to  art. 

The  critics  having  cited  all  these  mar- 
vels of  truth,  turn  to  the  waiting  world 
and  declare  that  inspiration,  pure  and 
simple,  inspiration,  unquestioned  and 
unsought,  belongs  to  that  time  long  gone 
by,  to  be  never  again  so  realized. 

Meanwhile  nature  continues  to  bud 
and  break  into  infinite  forms  of  beauty 
and  truth,  telling  in  rainbowed  eloquence 
of  things  divinely  natural,  near  at  hand. 
The  children  of  men,  to-day  as  in  that 
dewy  morning  of  an  older  time,  come 
with  the  same  sweet  faith  and  purity 
which  made  those  great  hearts  of  the 
past  like  unto  the  children  of  God.  The 
little  child  comes  to  us  to-day  with  the 
same  upturned  thought  of  trust  and 
truth  which  led  those  of  the  long  gone  by 
to  see  God  face  to  face.  Children  find 
now  as  they  did  then,  that  the  infinite 
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blue  of  sea  and  sky  is  but  a  correspond- 
ence to  their  inner  and  abiding  sense  of 
sureness  and  serenity.  Childhood  to- 
day, as  in  all  the  centuries  passed  on, 
gazes  into  the  fresh  fairness  of  life  with- 
out a  doubt  of  infinity.  The  law  of  its 
nature  is  still  to  know  no  boundaries, 
SLud  in  the  illumination  of  self-forgetful- 
ness  it  teaches  daily  in  the  temple  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 

Nay,  nature  is  never  become  unnat- 
ural. All  down  the  ages  it  has  spoken 
to  the  servants  of  time  in  the  still,  small 
voice  of.  a  child. 

It  is  being  heard  to-day,  in  spite  of  all 
this  bewildering  modemality,  and  many 
are  they  that  listen.  One  of  these  who 
have  heard  and  understood  the  message 
is  a  woman,  who  has  repeated  what  she 
bas  heard  in  her  own  sincere  and  humble 
^way.  She  has  yielded  her  pencil  and 
brush  to  the  unseen  power,  and  these 
bave  traced  the  story  sweetly  and  truly 
in  childish  forms.  She  is  named  Kate 
Greenaway,  and  these  are  some  of  the 
bidden  mysteries  of  her  world-loved  art : 
She  has  taken  as  her  text,  For  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ^  and  has  illus- 
trated and  illumined  it  with  little  chil- 
dren in  the  full  grace  of  unconscious 
beauty.  Garbed  in  sweet  simplicity  she 
has  sent  them  out  to  wander  as  they  will 
in  buttercup  meadows  and  by  the  side  of 
winding  streams.  Now  and  then  she 
makes  them  stooping  to  pluck  a  posy,  or 
pausing  with  upturned  faces  to  hear  the 
song  of  a  bird.  Shady  nooks  and  dells, 
and  mossy  banks  invite  them  on  all 
sides.  The  murmur  of  brook  and  rill 
reaches  our  ear  as  we  look  after  the  little 
rovers,  and  the  soft  stillness  of  the  way- 
side creeps  into  our  hearts. 

The  artist  has  pictured  the  endless 
wanderings  of  childhood's  thoughts,  un- 
broken   by  boundary  line    or    horizon. 


She  has  not  marred  its  unconscious  de- 
light by  the  adding  of  a  single  dilemma 
or  improbability.  Her  babes  of  the 
wood  are  acting  no  fabled  tragedy,  nor 
even  drama  of  any  sort,  but  tell  the  sim- 
ple story,  told  by  every  babe  in  real  life, 
the  story  of  living  preciousness. 

Kate  Greenaway  has  given  us  an  ex- 
pression of  child  thought  as  it  univer- 
sally manifests  itself,  and  has  thereby 
avoided  all  detail  of  personality.  She 
portrays,  not  my  child,  nor  yours,  nor 
even  her  own,  but  the  child-idea  belong- 
ing to  all  the  world  for  all  time. 

Study  after  study  of  dainty  miss  and 
sturdy  lad  has  been  traced  by  her  deft 
hand,  as  if  she  were  putting  forth  im- 
pressions which  she  is  unconsciously  re- 
calling from  their  storehouse  of  the  past. 
They  come  trailing  back  and  their  curl- 
crowned  heads  seem  to  turn  and  bright 
eyes  seem  to  look  out  from  the  pages, 
down,  down,  into  the  very  heart.  There, 
hidden  almost  out  of  sight,  they  find  and 
read  a  wonderful  secret, — even  this : 
That  the  whole  world  loves  and  cherishes 
in  its  heart  of  hearts  both  sweetness  and 
light. 

Then  it  is  they  whisper  of  those 

**  First  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  the  master  light  of  all  our  see- 
ing. 

A  single  step  along  that  wayside  path 
with  those  happy  wanderers,  and  we  are 
back  under  the  halo  of  our  own  child- 
hood days.     In  thought,    we,    too,  are 

• 

following  the  hedgerows  and  spying  but- 
tercups ;  we,  too,  are  dreaming  of  sunny 
slopes  and  watching  the  running  brook  ; 
yes,  we  have  found  the  way  back  to  that 
sweet  time,**  when  every  common  sight " 
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to  us  '*did  seem  appareled  in  celestial 
light,*'  ourselves  one  with  that  fresh 
glory  of  the  dream. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  a  question  to  some  art  critics 
whether  such  illustrative  work  as  that 
of  Greenaway  and  other  students  should 
be  accepted  as  truly  artistic.  Indeed 
the  requirements  of  technical  law  are  so 
frequently  disregarded  that  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  perspective  is  often 
as  crude  as  in  the  earliest  productions  of 
the  race  ;  the  accessories  of  grouping 
and  proportion  are  wholly  within  the 
range  of  the  most  childish  taste.  The 
coloring  is  often  confined  to  the  prima- 
ries, with  little  blending  or  apology. 
There  is  no  eflfort  at  chiaroscuro^  and 
the  usually  essential  distinctness  of  flow- 
ing line  and  form  is  lost  in  many  quaint 
draperies  and  golden  curls.  Face  and 
figure  are  entirely  free  of  dramatic  fire, 
and  also  show  little  action  ;  there  is  no 
expression  of  individuality  to  be  traced. 
Time  and  place  and  space  play  no  part 
in  the  subject  here  handled.  In  fact  the 
subject  as  a  whole  has  not  the  least 
flavor  of  profoundness  or  of  allegory  to 
be  deciphered.  There  is  an  unwarranted 
repetition  and  sameness  without  the  least 
effort  to  conceal  it.  There  is  no  touch  of 
the  author*  s  personnel  to  be  detected  be- 
tween the  lines, — and  still,  with  all  these 
omissions  and  shortcomings,  Greenaway 
pictures  attract  and  please  every  one  ; 
why  is  it  ? 

The  great  builder-artist,  Ruskin,  says 
the  reason  people  love  Greenaway  illus- 
trations is  because  there  are  to  bg  seen 
no  railways  or  sewing  machines,  no 
newspapers  or  factories,  no  paupers  and 
no  grown  people  at  all.  They  are  only 
nature's  children  abroad  in  nature's  free 
domain. 

Another  reason  might  be  that  there  is 


so  much  room  for  the  imagination  of 
each  individual  spectator.  The  perspec- 
tive is  mirage-like,  and  each  one  beholds 
the  beauty  of  all  he  can  imagine  beyond 
those  daisy  fields  and  endless,  winding 
streams.  The  impersonality  of  the 
childish  faces  and  forms  suggests  to  each 
one  who  reads  their  story,  the  ideal  of 
his  own  heart,  with  the  spirit  of  which 
he  at  once  infuses  them.  As  for  the 
grouping  and  arranging  of  these  tableaux 
vivante,  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits 
of  the  greatest  liberty.  The  universal 
recognition  of  truth  in  the  child  and  its 
harmonious  presence,  gives  it  apprppri- 
ate  place  anywhere,  whether  on  or  oflf 
the  canvas.  The  idea  is  self-illuminat- 
ing and  requires  no  alternation  of  light 
and  shade  to  bring  it  into  relief;  a  full, 
constant  midday  light  is  its  best  setting, 
in  which  the  pure  blue  of  sky  and  green 
of  meadow  harmonize  fully.  The  repe- 
tition both  in  subject  and  execution  must 
be  permissible,  since  nature  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  portray  the  same  truth  daily  for 
a  whole  eternity. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  ideal  art  realized, 
where  the  message  most  simply,  beauti- 
fully told,  reaches  those  for  whom  it  is 
sent, — all  the  world, 

»  :4c  ^  :4c  » 

These  thoughts  have  been  jotted  down 
just  as  they  have  come  to  me,  and  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  a  defense  of  Greena- 
way art,  nor  an  attempt  to  elevate  it  be- 
yond its  natural,  true  place, — my  wish  is 
merely  to  show  that  if  one  element  of  truth 
alone  is  wrought  into  the  labor  of  our 
hands, — though  all  else  be  lacking, — it 
will  leaven  the  whole  meal,  as  a  little 
truth  goes  such  a  great  ways. 

Art  students  are  exhorted  by  their 
masters  not  only  to  admire,  but  to  re- 
vere and  love  gems  of  art.  They  are 
urged  to  select  some  choice  production, 
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whether  it  be  picture,  poem  or  urn,  an4 
keep  close  company  with  it.  To  carry 
it  about  as  tenderly  as  a  little  child  ;  to 
live  with  it,  until  some  happy  day  it 
comes  to  dwell  with  them  and  abides  in 
their  hearts  forever.  Every  such  posses- 
sion becomes  a  golden  key  to  another  of 
art's  great  storehouses  and  unbars  her 
treasures  many.  The  greatest  of  such 
cherished  gems  we  have  with  us  al way, — 
the  child  of  nature,  to  which  the  won- 
ders of  art  are  but  parables  of  which  it 
daily  lisps. 

Kate  Greenaway  might  be  called  the 
motj^r- artist  in  that  she  has  portrayed 
the  child  so  lovingly  and  eloquently.  It 
is  the  original  of  this  picturing  which 
the  peasant-pedagogue,  Froebel,  has 
sought  to  reveal.  The  child  as  it  is  and 
as  it  should  be,  is  the  message  he  bears. 
He  who  learned  the  secrets  of  life  from 
star-petaled  blossom  and  revered  the 
lowly  violet  as  his  master  in  wisdom,  he 
would  have  us  wander  out  of  the  mazes 
of  self-conscious  professionalism,  back  to 
the  days  of  simple  sincerity  and  become 


as  little  children.  He  would  have  us  as 
artists  of  life  to  turn  back  from  accidental 
or  self-manipulated  careers,  to  the  life 
divinely  natural. 

Froebel,  like  Ruskin,  would  have  the 
world  of  man  come  close  to  the  world  of 
nature,  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  her 
motherliness,  beneficence  and  overflow- 
ing gladness.  He  would  have  us  as 
truly  realize  the  beauty  of  nature, — as 
would  the  art  master  have  his  students 
assimilate  the  gems, — living  with  her 
until  she  lives  with  us,  until  our  hearts 
are  unsealed  and  drink  in  of  the  fullness. 
Then  would  we  realize  what  another 
child  of  nature  has  written  : 

**  Devoutly  look,  and  naught  but  won- 
ders shall  pass  by  thee  ; 

Devoutly  read,  and  then  all  books  shall 
edify  thee  ; 

Devoutly  speak,  and  men  devoutly 
listen  to  thee ; 

Devoutly  act,  and  then  the  strength  of 
God  acts  thro'  thee." 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,  Amalie  Hofer. 


WHAT   DO   YOU    THINK    IS   COMING? 


The  birdies  have  flown  away. 

The  flowers  have  hidden  their  heads. 
The  wind  is  blowing  hard 

To  tuck  the  leaves  in  their  beds. 

Oh  !  what  do  you  think  is  coming  ? 

The  babies  are  donning  their  hoods, 

Made  of  eider-down  light, 
The  grown  folks  are  airing  their  furs. 

And  the  sky  has  a  robe  of  white. 

Oh  !  what  do  you  think  is  coming  ? 


Bright  fires  sparkle  and  crack. 
And  Tabbie  has  found  her  nest 

In  the  soft  gray  skins  by  the  hearth, 
The  spot  she  loves  the  best. 
Oh  !  what  do  you  think  is  coming  ? 

With  overshoes,  jacket  and  hood. 
Warm  mittens  and  scarf  and  mufl*. 

To  wrap  in  from  head  to  foot, 

Who  cares  if  the  weather  is  rough  ? 
Hurrah !  its  Old  Winter  that's  coming ! 


Chorus  . — It's  a  dear  old  friend,  I  know. 

That  comes  with  jewels  bright 
And  sound  of  silver  bells. 
That  fills  us  with  delight. 
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TYPICAL    PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


III. 


How  swiftly  the  days  pass  ! 

Here  we  are,  facing  the  month  of  No- 
vember and  the  preparation  of  our  plan 
of  wor.k. 

Into  the  thought  of  the  earnest  worker 
comes  the  question  :  **  Are  the  little  chil- 
dren [under  my  care  growing  stronger, 
truer,  more  helpful  ?  *' 

With  this  month  comes  the  beautiful 
*'  Thanksgiving  **  season  and  we  realize 
that  it  brings  us  special  opportunities. 

We  Jhave  noticed  Tom's  tendency  to 
push  to  the  first  place,  Susie's  evident 
purpose  to  get  the  largest  space  at  black- 
board or  sand-table,  and  May's  unwill- 
ingness to  share  any  of  the  good  things 
that  fall  in  her  way. 

Welcome  is  this  season,  then,  when 
each  may  easily  be  led  to  think  first  of 
others,  when  each  may  feel  the  joy  of 
doing  for  and  sharing  with  some  one, 
possibly  less  fortunate  than  himself.  The 
spirit  of  unselfish  helpfulness  can  be 
fully  aroused.  May  we  be  able  to  so 
direct  them  that  this  spirit  may  find  a 
a  permanent  place  in  their  lives. 

In  order  that  the  children  may  appre- 
ciate the  true  spirit  of  this  season  they 
must  be  led  to  see*  as  vividly  as  possible 
the  conditions  which  led  to  the  first 
Thanksgiving.  They  must  compare  the 
conditions  at  that  time  with  those  sur- 
rounding us  to-day,  must  realize  that 
there  are  many  in  need  now  and  that 
they  are  able  in  many  ways  to  give  aid. 
,  How  shall  this  be  brought  about  ? 

For  two  months  past,  observation  has 
been  directed  toward  the  perfecting  by 
all  nature  of  the  Summer's  work. 

Insects,  birds  and  other  animals,  also 
the  trees  and  plants  have  been  noted  in 


their  wise  and  careful  preparation  for  the 
Winter's  cold.  Now  the  shorter  days, 
gray  clouds,  sharp  frosts  and  chill  winds 
show  more  fully  the  necessity  for  such 
preparation « 

But  what  have  we  done— what  are 
people  all  about  us  doing  to  get  ready 
for  Winter  ?  In  answer  to  this  question 
the  children  tell  of  the  ingathering  of 
the  harvest,  the  putting  up  of  storm 
doors  and  windows  and  the  donnipg  of 
warmer  clothing. 

They  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  cold  and  ice  and  snow.  They  are 
warmly  clothed,  and  have  good  food 
and  shelter. 

Would  they  like  to  meet  the  Winter 
weather  without  any  one  of  these  ? 

Stories  about  those  who  kept  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  about  the  events 
which  led  to  its  observance  will  be  told. 
This  work  will  begin  early  in  the  month 
and  may  occupy  a  part  of  the  time  for 
the  morning  exercises,  or  it  may  take 
the  place  of  the  language  exercise.  The 
discussion  of  the  stories,  and  the  re-tell- 
ing by  the  children  will  form  the  basis 
for  the  best  language  exercise. 

The  stories  will  follow  the  general 
order  suggested  by  Miss  Rice,  in  her 
**  Course  of  Study  in  History  and 
Literature." 

The  first  topic  will  be  **The  May- 
flower." The  picture  will  be  shown  or 
drawn  on  the  blackboard,  the  appear- 
ance and  dress  of  the  people  described, 
also  the  furniture  which  these  people 
have  with  them. 

The  children  can  not  appreciate  the 
reasons  of  coming  of  the  Pilgrims,  as 
they  will  when  they  are  older ;  so  very 
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little,  if  anything,  will  be  said  of  why 
these  people  have  left  their  homes. 

The  landing  and  Plymouth  Rock  will 
be  described  ;  molding  in  sand,  drawing 
on  the  blackboard  and  pictures  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  being  used 
to  make  the  work  as  real  as  possible. 

This  will  be  followed  by  stories  of 
^' Miles  Standish,'*  *'Samoset  and 
Squanto,''  **The  First  Winter,"  *'The 
Summer  and  Harvest  followed  by  the 
"First  Thanksgiving.**  The  way  in 
-which  the  day  was  observed,  will  be 
described  later  on,  and  the  **  Thanksgiv- 
ing Song,"  No.  46  in  **  Songs  and 
Oamesfor  Little  Ones,"  will  be  taught. 

The  children  will  constantly  be  called 
upon  to  give  expression  to  their  thoughts 
by  means  of  drawing  on  paper  and  black- 
board, by  molding  at  the  sand-table,  by 
•oral  language  and  by  copying  some  of 
their  own  sentences  which  are  written 
on  the  blackboard. 

As  Thanksgiving  Day  draws  near, 
-comparisons  will  be  made  between  our 
bappy  homes  and  comfortable  surround- 
ings and  those  of  which  we  have  been 
bearing. 

Has  every  one  a  happy  home  now  ? 
No,  we  are  sorry  to  hear  that  some  go 
hungry,  some  poorly  clad,  and  some  even 
lack  a  good  shelter.  Can  we  do  any- 
thing to  make  them  have  a  happy 
Thanksgiving  ? 

The  children  will  suggest  many  things 
and  under  wise  direction  their  sugges- 
tions may  materialize  into  a  good  dinner 
for  one  or  more  needy  families,  or  into  a 
collection  of  outgrown  clothing  that  will 
"keep  some  little  ones  from  suflfering. 

In  all  this  work  the  children  should 
be  led  to  do  and  give  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit.  '  *  Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we 
:share** — is  the  spirit  that  will  lead  to 
the  best  growth  of  the  child. 


Each  will  be  encouraged  to  give  some- 
thing which  he  would  like  to  receive, 
and  no  gift,  however  small,  will  be 
refused.  One  child  will  come  with  a 
little  bag  of  potatoes,  one  with  an  onion 
or  two,  others  with  vegetables,  apples, 
bread  or  whatever  he  can  bring.  These 
carefully  sorted  into  baskets,  will  be  sent 
to  places  where  they  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. If  there  are  none  such  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  the  articles  can  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  the  city  where  they  can  be  put 
to  good  use. 

The  children  will  also  bring  picture 
cards  which  will  be  sorted  and  tied 
with  ribbon  or  cords  of  worsted  into  little 
booklets.  They  will  cut  pictures  from 
old  papers,  paste  them  neatly  on  sheets 
of  paper  of  equal  size  and  tie  them  to- 
gether in  the  same  way.  These  will 
form  acceptable  gifts  for  some  Children*s 
Hospital  and  help  some  little  sufferer  to 
pass  the  hours  more  pleasantly.  If  none 
of  these  ways  seem  available,  something 
will  surely  suggest  itself  to  the  one  who 
is  earnestly  seeking  to  guide  the  little 
ones  into  unselfish  doing.  Any  work 
which  leads  to  such  a  result  will  be 
worth  undertaking.  The  song — **  Can 
a  Little  Child  Like  Me.**  No.  8,  in 
**  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,** 
will  be  taught  during  this  time. 

The  line  of  general  observation  in  re- 
gard to  plant  and  animal  life  will  be 
continued.  The  food  and  covering  of 
animals,  such  as  the  squirrel  and  rabbit 
will  be  noted. 

Day  by  day  the  children  are  called 
upon  to  give  their  observations  for  the 
**  Weather  Report  **  and  with  the  chang- 
ing season  come  new  conditions. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
will  be  the  change  in  temperature.  The 
children  know  nothinj^  of  the  thermome- 
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ter  and  can  express  their  ideas  of  tem- 
perature onlj'  by  using  words  such  as 
hot,  warm,  cool,  cold,  or  very  cold. 

To  lead  them  to  gain  clearer  ideas,  to 
observe  more  closely  the  forces  constantly 
in  action  about  them,  also  to  give  the  use 
of  language  necessary  to  express  these 
observations  more  accuratel)-,  is  the  aim 
of  a  series  of  lessons  given  at  this  time. 

The  general  topics  are  suggested  in 
**  Nature  Studies."  by  W.  S.  Jackman, 
but  for  each  group  we  must  adapt  and 
select  to  suit  their  needs. 

The  materials  needed  are  an  alcohol 
lamp,  test-tubes  or  bottles  in  which  water 
may  be  heated,  and  a  thermometer. 

A  very  good  alcohol  lamp  may  be 
made  by  getting  one  of  the  metal-topped 
tooth  powder  bottles  and  passing  the 
wick  through  the  opening  in  the  top. 

In  these  lessons  the  children  will  first 
examine  the  thermometer  and  note  the 
column  of  mercury.  By  placing  it  in 
hot  and  cold  water  and  by  other  simple 
devices  they  will  be  led  to  note  the  effect 
of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  mercury. 

We  will  then  place  it  just  outside  the 
window  and  look  at  it  every  day  to  see 
how  the  mercury  is  and  to  find  what  it 
has  to  tell. 

Several  vessels  of  different  shapes, 
some  deep  and  narrow- topped,  some 
shallow  and  broad,  will  be  placed  about 
the  room  under  different  conditions,  as  : 
in  sunlight,  near  register,  away  from 
both,  or  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The 
same  amount  of  water  will  be  carefully 
measured  out  by  the  children  and  placed 
in  each. 

The  conditions  will  be  carefully  noted 
in  each  case,  and  after  several  days  re- 
sults compared. 

While  talking  about  what  has  taken 
place,  many  of  the  sentences  used  by  the 
children  will  be  written  for  a   reading 


lesson.     They  will  be  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Prank  had  a  deep  dish. 

Nellie  had  a  shallow  dish. 

Fritz  had  a  deep  dish. 

His  dish  had  a  broad  top. 

Prank's  dish  had  a  narrow  top. 

*  ♦  *  * 
Frank  put  his  dish  in  the  window. 
Nellie  put  her  dish  in  the  window. 
Fritz  put  his  dish  on  the  register. 

I  had  a  shallow  dish. 

I  put  my  dish  on  the  shelf. 

3|c  3|e  3|e  4c 

Fritz  put  a  gill  of  water  in  his  dish. 

Nellie  put  a  gill  of  water  in  her  dish. 

*  »  *  * 

The  water  is  gone  from  Fritz's  dish. 

Where  has  the  water  gone  ? 

What  made  it  go  away  ? 

Some  of  the  water  is  gone  from 
Frank's  dish. 

The  water  is  nearly  gone  from  Nellie's 
dish. 

Only  a  little  water  is  gone  from  my 
dish. 

Will  the  water  go  away  from  my  dish  ? 

We  will  watch  and  see. 

Water  will  be  boiled  in  test-tubes  or 
bottles,  children  carefully  watching  what 
takes  place.  The  water  will  be  measured 
before  and  after  boiling  and  the  question 
raised  as  to  what  has  become  of  some  of 
the  water.  All  in  one  dish  will  be  al- 
lowed to  boil  away,  and  questions  simi- 
lar to  the  following  will  be  asked  : 

Where  has  the  water  gone?  W^hat 
made  it  go  ?  Did  you  see  it  go  ?  Where 
is  it  now  ?  Will  it  ever  come  back  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  this  at  home  ? 
out-of-doors  ?  They  will  give  many  ex- 
amples that  have  come  within  their  own 
experience,  and  probably  the  going 
away  of  the  dew  from  the  grass  and  the 
raindrops  from    the  trees  will  be  men- 
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tioned.     This  song  found  in   the   **St. 
Nicholas  Songs  "  will  be  taught : 

"  A  million  little  diamonds 
Twinkled  on  the  trees, 
And  all  the  little  maidens  said, 

*  A  jewel,  if  you  please  !  * 
But  while  they  held  their  hands  out- 
stretched 
To  catch  the  diamonds  gay, 
A  million  little  sunbeams  came, 
And  stole  them  all  away.*' 

The  experiment  of  boiling  will  be  re- 
peated and  a  cold  tin  cover  or  piece 
of  glass  be  held  near  upon  which  the 
steam  will  condense.  This  will  be  tried 
in  various  ways,  drops  being  allowed  to 
gather  and  fall  from  the  cold  substance. 

The  children  will  be  asked  to  tell  if 
they  have  seen  anything  like  this  any- 
where else  and  to  watch  for  similar 
things.  The  story  of  * •  The  Water  Drop'  '* 
will  be  told  while  doing  this  work. 

The  children  will  become  familiar 
with  the  sensation  of  water  at  different 
temperatures  by  placing  the  fingers  in  it 
at  a  certain  known  temperature  found 
by  use  of  the  thermometer.  Heat  may 
be  applied  until  the  water  is  twenty 
degrees  warmer  and  again  tested  by 
feeling.  This  may  be  continued  until  a 
difference  of  twenty  degrees  is  easily 
detected  and  then  the  difference  in  tem- 
perance be  reduced  to  ten  degrees.  Such 
work  will  occupy  Only  a  few  minutes  of 
time  for  each  experiment,  but  must  con- 
tinue over  a  long  period  to  give  the  nec- 
essary experience.  It  may  seem  like 
slow  work  if  one  is  looking  for  imme- 
diate results,  but  the  growth  in  the  child 
is  worth  both  the  working  and  waiting. 
This  work  will  prove  as  interesting  to 


•  Graded  Supplementary  Reading.  No.  III.  Third 
Tear  Primary.  Lee  ft  Shepard  Boston  ;  five  cents  per 
copy  by  mail. 


the  children  as  any  that  may  be  done 
with  plants  or  animals,  and  the  reading 
can  come  in  at  every  step.  The  observa- 
tion of  pebbles  and  stones  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

A  number  of  common  substances  such 
as  salt,  sugar  and  alum  are  given  to  the 
class.  They  are  put  into  bottles  of  water 
and  seem  to  disappear.  We  will  heat  the 
solution,  then  follow  the  suggestions  in 
'*  Nature  Studies,"  and  await  results. 

As  the  crystals  appear  we  will  com- 
pare them  with  what  was  put  into  the 
water,  also  with  each  other. 

Let  us  wash  some  of  this  coarse  sand 
until  it  is  clean  and  free  from  all  impu- 
rities. What  do  we  find?  Are  these 
crystals  like  those  formed  in  our  bottles  ? 
Look  at  these  broken  pieces  of  granite 
and  marble.  Do  you  see  any  crystals 
here?  You  may  watch  for  crystals  in 
all  the  stones  you  look  at  and  see  what 
you  will  find. 

As  Thanksgiving  is  the  central 
thought  for  this  month,  our  games  will  be 
such  as  will  come  naturally  with  each 
phase  of  the  work.  Thus  we  may  have 
the  harvesting,  the  miller  who  grinds  our 
com,  the  cooper  who  makes  our  barrels  to 
hold  Hour  and  apples  ;  or  we  may  build 
houses  for  the  early  settlers,  cutting  the 
trees  and  laying  the  logs  in  place  to 
make  our  houses  strong  and  warm,  or  we 
may  follow  Miles  Standish  in  a  brave 
march  through  the  woods. 

The  occupations  will  also  express  this 
thought,  and  aside  from  the  making  of 
any  gifts  they  may  undertake,  will  come 
painting,  molding,  drawing,  and  making 
whichever  form  of  expression  seems  best 
suited  to  the  need. 

.  The  children  enjoy  **  The  Mill  "  from 
**  Finger  Plays,"  during  this  season. 

Sarah  E.  Griswold, 
Cook  County  Normal  School^  Chicago, 
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DEVELOPMENT   ACCORDING    TO    DELSARTE. 


SiMPWCITY. 


Because  Froebel  had  a  great  deal  to 
teach  and  represent  through  the  plays  of 
the  Kindergarten  they  appear  sometimes 
complex  for  the  infant  mind»  but  we  feel 
very  sure  that  his  intent  was  very  sin- 
cerely simple;  and  that  he  wanted  his 
followers  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex.  So  when  a  Mother-play 
has  many  ideas  we  should  introduce  them 
to  the  baby's  mind  singly,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  by  our  simplicity  assist  the 
little  one's  comprehension. 

In  the  **Moming  Song,"  for  instance, 
we  have  besides  the  final  idea  of  grati- 
tude, several  actions  to  follow  and  repre- 
sent. The  child  who  is  old  enough  to  use 
the  song  consciously  is  not  always  old 
enough  to  trace  the  connected  links  in  the 
chain  without  some  assistance.  But  when 
each  one  is  clear  to  him,  when  he  knows 
the  *' mowing,'*  the  *' milking,"  the  cow 
*'in  the  barnyard  straying"  and  the 
**  churning,"  then  and  then  only  the 
play  means  to  him  all  it  should.  Before 
he  is  old  enough  for  this  (for  to  infants 
in  the  nursery  these  songs  represent 
merely  life  and  nature  as  a  whole),  the 
child  is  attracted  by  the  rhythm  and 
action  entirely.  For  this  reason,  sim- 
plicity would  tell  us  to  choose  few  songs 
for  our  babies,  and  make  them  gradually 
clear  by  familiarizing  the  object  and 
actions. 

The  babe  in  the  nursery  first  learns  of 
a  cow  by  the  Mamma's  saying  **  Moolly 
cow  says  ^  Moo  Moo,'"  and  further, 
from  connection  with  his  milk,  etc. 

We  can  hardly  realize  the  jumble  we 
often  make  in  our  efibrts  to  entertain, 
and  how  gratefully  simpler  ways  would 
be  received. 


The  most  careful  study  of  babies  will 
show  complexity  as  a  decided  irritant 
and  simplicity  as  its  direct  opposite.  If 
the  baby  is  accustomed  to  simple,  regular 
treatment  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
slight  a  change  is  necessary  in  time  of 
trouble  or  irregularity.  If  the  usual 
way  is  to  put  him  in  bed  to  go  to  sleep, 
made  comfortable  and  left  in  quiet,  then 
if  ailing  and  uneasy,  a  firm  hand  holding 
his  head  in  a  comfortable  position  while 
he  is  gently  and  rhythmically  patted, 
will  seem  to  him  very  comforting.  But 
if  he  is  not  used  to  simplicity  one  addi- 
tion after  another  is  made;  the  poor 
little  brain  is  jarred,  frightened  by  being 
run  with,  or  rocked  very  hard,  ox  jogged 
(in  a  straight  chair  from  the  front  legs 
to  the  back,)  until  worn  out  he  drops  to 
sleep.  Such  treatment  has  nothing  of 
simplicity  or  nature  in  it  and  there  is 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  The  effect  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  before  its  victims  are 
one  year  old,  and  by  the  time  the  child 
enters  Kindergarten  there  is  much  to 
undo. 

A  rule  of  never-failing  use  in  both 
Kindergarten  and  nursery  is  to  do  the 
essentials  simply,  faithfully,  then  let  the 
dear  children  reverently  alone.  (This 
not  forgetting,  that  sympathy  is  both  sim- 
ple and  essential.)  When  this  rule  is 
followed  the  mothers  and  Kindergartners 
will  be  less  tired,  less  dragged;  more  earn- 
est disciples  of  all  true  leaders. 

Although  the  prepared  Kindergarten 
plays  are  most  useful  for  Kindergartners 
much  is  gained  by  a  hearty  co-operation 
in  simpler  plays — plays  which  described 
would  seem  too  simple,  but  all  child- 
lovers  will  be  able  to  feel  their  place  and 
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use.  We  mean  the  representations  "of 
animal  life— as  **  Now  we  will  all  be 
lambs'* — and  the  Kindergartner  leads 
the  way  to  lamb-like  action.  **  Now  we 
will  be  trees/' and  she  throws  her  arms 
ont  like  limbs  waving  in  the  breeze,  and 
speaks  of  the  birds  they  shelter,  the 
storms  which  roll  over  them,  the  sun- 
shine and  gentle  rains,  and  the  budding 
of  the  leaves  in  Spring.  If  the  Kinder- 
gartner is  simple  in  heart,  she  will  be 
able  to  infuse  it  into  her  children  by 
means  of  their  imaginations  and  hers, 
for  she  will  give  herself  up  to  the  beauty 


and    identity   of   the    subject    entirely. 

Froebel  says,  we  are  to  interpret  to  the 
child,  that  we  are  to  speak  the  *'  vivify- 
ing word.**  We  can  do  neither  unless 
we  are  simple. 

In  short,  true  simplicity  is  an  essential 
for  each  of  the  three  planes  of  develop- 
ment— to  be  physically  simple  is  to  be  at 
one  with  nature;  to  be  mentally  simple — 
is  to  be  real,  direct,  clear  and  true,  and 
to  be  spiritually  simple  is  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Divine  by  every  messenger. 

Grace  Cali,  Kkmpton. 

Boston, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL   LESSONS. 


For  Infant  Classes. 


**  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things 
and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe, 
if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?  * '  We 
find  in  these  words  of  the  Master's,  the 
principle  of  our  work  with  the  little  ones. 
By  seeing  the  truth  in  the  ''earthly/' 
they  may  come  to  the  higher  truth  in  the 
•*  heavenly."  From  the  seen  to  the  un- 
seen is  the  method'  through  which  the 
children  are  to  be  so  impressed  with  the 
truth  that  it  shall  become  a  part  of 
themselves. 

In  the  lessons  of  last  month  they  were 
led  to  feel  that  the  **  works  of  God  "—in 
nature  all  about  us — live  not  only  for 
some  one  beyond  themselves,  but  through 
this  for  God;  showing  forth  the  glory 
and  love  of  the  Father  in  their  living. 
At  the  same  time  the  little  ones  might 
see  how  much  was  provided  for  our  use 
and  enjoyment,  that  by  continual  reali- 
zation, thankfulness  should  become 
spontaneous. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  special 
Thanksgiving  season.  Gratitude  to 
man — in  that  man  (speaking  generally) 


does  not  live  to  himself-  will  first  be 
sought ;  then  thankfulness  to  the  Father 
in  Heaven  for  all  whom  He  has  sent  to 
help  us.  As  a  part  of  *'  His  works,"  we 
will  praise  Him  in  living  unto  others. 

**  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  *  * 
until  the  evening,  ^^ — Psa,  104  :  2j, 

*'  Every  good  gift  *  *  cometh  down 
*     *    from  the  Father,  ^^—Jas.  1 :  17, 

' '  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified  that  ye 
bear  muchfruit.^^^^fohn  i^:  8, 

FIRST  SUNDAY. 

The  minute  Miss  Ethel  appears  at  the 
door,  a  box  of  honeycomb  is  thrust  be- 
fore her.  Earle  has  remembered  the 
commission  forgotten  last  Sunday,  and 
Miss  Ethel  shows  her  appreciation  of  the 
help. 

'  *  So  we  are  to  have  the  nice  time  we 
missed  last  Sunday,"  she  remarks. 

The  roll  is  called,  the  songs  sung,  and 
the  morning  prayer  offered.  Then,  the 
box  is  shown.  Some  of  the  little  ones 
have  never  seen  honeycomb,  and  are 
deeply  interested  in  noting  how  well  the 
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bee  has  worked.  **  Sing  the  song  about 
the  bee,  Miss  Ethel,  *  *  says  Percy.  *  *  Will 
you  come  and  help  me  ?  I  will  sing  it 
for  you  first,  then  some  of  the  children 
may  come  with  Percy.'*  (Words  given 
in  October  issue. )  '  *  Now,  let  us  say 
the  Bible  verse  that  goes  with  the  song, 
*A11  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  O 
Lord.*" 

*' Children,  how  do  you  think  the 
honey  got  into  this  nice  little  box  ?  Did 
the  bee  put  it  there  ? '  *  Several  *  *  Nos '  * 
while  Mary  adds  *'  somebody  made  it — " ' 
'*Yes,  'somebody  made  it,*  so  that  it 
could  come  to  us.  To-day  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  how  a  man  I  know  worked 
with  some  bees,  and  Earle's  box  has 
helped.  One  Summer  day  I  went  into 
the  country  to  a  place  where  a  great 
many  bees  were  living  together  in  one 
house.  A  man  kept  them  in  a  part  of 
his  yard,  took  care  of  them,  and  gave 
them  what  they  liked  most — best  of  all 
was  a  field  of  sweet  clover.  In  return, 
they  brought  home  a  great  deal  of  honey. 

*'What  the  bees  did  not  need,  they 
put  into  little  boxes  which  the  man  had 
brought  them,  just  like  this  one.  Then, 
what  do  you  think  he  did  with  it  ?  ** 

•  *  Sold  it.  *  *  says  Earle-.  '  *  Yes,  another 
man  paid  him  money  for  his  trouble,  and 
for  sending  the  honey  on  the  cars.  The 
car-men  brought  it  to  the  city,  and  there 
this  other  man  put  it  in  his  store  for 
our  papas  and  mammas  to  buy.  They 
work  too,  to  get  money  to  pay  the  store- 
man  for  his  trouble,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  honey.  Many  people  work  together 
just  to  get  the  honey  we  like. 

•'Children,  how  many  of  you  go  to 
the  store  for  mamma,  sometimes?*' 
Many  hands  go  up.  *'Well,  this  week 
when  you  go  to  the  grocery,  I  want  you 
to  do  something  for  me.  Look  all  around 
and  see  how  many  things  there  are  in 


nic^e  boxes,  or  cans,  or  barrels,  and  tell 
us  what  you  have  seen,  next  Sunday. 
And,  remember,  everybody  who  does  his 
part,  the  best  he  can,  *  praises  *  God — 
tells  about  Him,— just  like  His  other 
*  works.*  ** 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

There  is  a  great  point  in  giving  chil- 
dren things  to  do  that  they  can  do  inde- 
pendently of  others,  and,  to  start  with 
at  least,  that  which  they  can  do  readily. 
Miss  Ethel  was  delighted  to-day  by  the 
many  responses  to  her  request,  which 
were  in  waiting.  Apples,  grapes,  crack- 
ers, flour,  cans  of  fruit,  were  told  of  in 
quick  succession. 

*  *  What  are  they  all  there  for,  chil- 
dren?** 

**To  sell.**  **To  keep.**  **To  take 
care  of  them.** 

*'  Yes,  these  things  were  put  in  boxes, 
or  barrels,  or  cans,  to  be  carried  to  the 
store.  The  store-man  keeps  them  that 
way  so  that  they  may  be  clean  and 
fresh,  and  he  takes  care  of  them  so  that 
we  can  have  them  when  we  want  them.*' 

*'  He  gets  money  for  them,**  suggests 
Willie.  *'  Yes,  for  he  needs  some  money 
to  give  to  the  shoemaker  for  making  his 
shoes,  or  to  the  meat-market  man  for 
getting  him  meat.  Each  one  helps  the 
other,  you  see.  Now  you  have  told  me 
your  story,  I  have  one  for  you.  I  shall 
wait  until  every  one  is  ready.**  A  mo- 
ment's pause  causes  the  one  or  two  rest- 
less little  ones  to  look  and  see  what  is 
going  on.  She  suggests  that  they  are 
keeping  all  the  others  waiting,  and  asks 
if  they  want  to  hear  her  story.  Soon  all 
are  in  readiness.  **It  is,'*  says  Miss 
Ethel,  **  about  the  journey  of  an  apple." 
She  holds  up  a  large  one.  **  Before  this 
apple  came  to  me,  it  stayed  in  four  differ- 
ent homes  for  a  while.     When  I  first  saw 
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it,  it  was  in  a  basket,  with  many  others 
just  like'  it.  There  the  store-man  had 
put  it.  **A11  large  ones  together,"  said 
he.  Before  that,  the  apple  had  been 
in  this  kind  of  a  home,  only  a  larger 
4me ;  you  will  all  know  what  it  is." 
Miss  Ethel  holds  up  a  miniature  barrel. 
"  Here  big  and  little  apples  traveled 
together.  Some  one  made  the  barrel  to 
•carry  the  apples  from  the  country  to  the 
^ity.  There  in  the  country  we  could 
have  seen  our  apple  in  a  large  house — 
the  farmer's  house,  with  pears,  peaches, 
and  a  great  many  other  things.  Some 
one  sorted  and  packed  them  just  as  they 
were  wanted.  Before  the  apple  came  to 
the  house,  where  do  you  think  it 
was?" 

The  children  hesitate  until  Miss  Ethel 
asks  where  it  was  when  it  grew  from  a 
baby  apple  to  this  big  one,  and  Eddie 
calls,  * '  on  the  tree. "  * '  Yes,  that  was  the 
apple's  Jirst  home ;  when  it  was  ripe, 
somebody  picked  it.  How  many,  many 
people  worked  together,  to  bring  this 
apple  to  us,  did  n't  they  ?  " 

(The  holding  of  the  children's  thoughts 
•on  such  a  word  picture  as  this,  depends 
largely  on  the  animation  that  is  put  into 
the  description.  Miss  Ethel  found  it  help- 
ful every  now  and  then  to  put  lines  and 
•dots  on  the  blackboard,  indicating  the 
"journey".) 

**  In  the  Bible  there  is  this  little  verse 
(reading  from  the  Bible):  'Man  goeth 
forth  to  his  work  until  the  evening.' 
I  think  that  means,  *  Every  day  some 
one  is  working  for  us ;  in  the  evening, 
all  rest.'  Sha'n't  we  thank  our  Father 
for  all  these  helpers  ?  Let  us  bow  our 
heads."  Reverently,  Miss  Ethel  prays, 
while  the  little  ones  follow  her :  *  *  Father 
in  Heaven  :  we  thank  Thee  for  all  the 
good  people  who  work  for  each  other 
and  for  Thee." 


THIRD  SUNDAY. 

**  To-day,  I  have  a  little  part  of  the 
apple's  *  first  home,'  children,  that  we 
talked  of  last  Sunday.  Who  can  tell 
what  it  is?"  **A  tree,"  comes  from 
two  or  three  children,  but  many  are  not 
quite  sure  about  it.  So.  Miss  Ethel 
shows  a  little  branch  of  an  apple-tree. 
*'  Here  was  where  an  apple  first  lived  ; 
here  it  grew,  so  that  by  and  bye  we  could 
have  it.  Did  some  man  make  this  home 
of  the  apple's  ?"  **  No  "  comes  from  a 
chorus  of  voices.  .  '*  No,  this  is  one  of 
God's  *  works,'  which  we  talked  of.  No 
one  of  us  could  make  the  tree  ;  we  could 
only  take  care  of  it.  Without  the  trees, 
you  know,  we  could  not  have  the  apples, 
or  the  pears,  and  the  peaches.  And  so 
God  gives  Xh^m  first  of  all.  Everything 
that  grows,  the  oats  and  the  com,  and 
the  potatoes,  all  grow  because  He  first 
told  them  to.  We  have  food  to  eat  all 
Winter  because  Our  Father  loves  us  and 
sends  it  to  us.  ' 

**  Do  you  know,  children,  what  very 
nice  day  is  coming  soon?"  ''Christ- 
mas," says  one  or  two.  **  Christmas  w 
coming,  but  there  is  a  nice  day  before 
that?"  Little  Lillie  timidly  says, 
*'  Thanksgiving."  **  Yes,  that  was  the 
day  I  was  thinking  of— a  *  giving-thanks' 
day.  Pretty  soon  it  will  be  here.  The 
name  tells  just  what  it  is.  We  are  so 
glad  for  the  good  things  we  have  that  we 
say  '  thank  you '  specially  on  that  day. 
Our  blackboard  to-day  tells  the  Thanks- 
giving story.  It  says,  *  Every  good  gift 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father.' 

''Sometimes  our  papas  and  mammas 
give  us  ^ gifts  ^  on  our  birthdays,  don't 
they?  So,  our  Heavenly  Father  gives 
us  '  good  gifts '  all  the  time.  Let  us  all 
say  the  words  together.  There  is  a 
thanksgiving  song  some  of  us  -used  to 
sing.     I  will  play  it  for  you.     Perhaps 
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one  of  my  big  boys  or  girls  can  tell  it." 
The  tune  is  then  played  of 

**  All  good  gifts  around  us, 

Are  sent  from  Heaven  above, 
Then  thank  our  Father, 
Thank  our  Father 
For  His  love.*' 

Some  of  the  children  know  it,  and  sing 
it  with  Miss  Ethel. 

FOURTH     SUNDAY. 

On  Miss  Ethel's  table  to  day  stand 
three  things  that  tell  of  the  harvest  in- 
gatherings. She  has,  since  last  Sunday 
been  planning  with  six  of  the  mothers 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  her  work. 
Mary  and  I^illie  were  asked  to  bring  a 
bouquet  of  flowers.  Percy  and  Eddie 
went  yesterday  with  Miss  Ethel  to  get 
some  fruit,  which  she  has  arranged  in  a 
small  basket,  while  George  and  Susie 
have  a  box  of  honey.  The  six  children 
have  been  told  the  plan  which  is  now 
to  be  given  to  the  class  : 

**Next  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving 
day.  So,  I  thought  we  might  begin  it 
in  Sunday-school.  Do  you  see  what 
the  children  have  helped  bring  to  us  to- 
day ?  These  are  some  of  the  good  gifts 
which  come  from  the  Father.  Those 
children  may  come  very  quickly  and 
carry  them  around  for  the  rest  to  see, 
while  I  read  the  Thanksgiving  words 
from  the  Bible.'*  When  all  are  seated 
again,  the  children  say  them  with  Miss 
Ethel,  and  the  Thanksgiving  song  is 
sung. 

**  The  flowers  tell  of  our  Father's  love  ; 
the  trees  have  borne  good  fruit  and  so 
praise  God  ;  the  honey  tells  how  the 
bees  did  their  part.  Children,  would  n't 
it  be  nice  for  us  to  tell  of  His  love  ?  " 
The  littl.e  ones  nod  assent,  but  they  wait 
for  further  explanation.      '^  I  think  we 


might  do  it,  by  sending  some  of  these 
*good  gifts'  to  somebody  who  can't  get 
them  all  alone.  On  a  street  not  very  far 
away  there  lives  a  dear,  old  Grandma, 
who  sits  by  the  window,  but  who  can't 
run  about,  nor  even  walk,  as  we  can. 
She  does  n't  have  many  good  things  to 
eat,  and  so  our  fruit  would  be  .a  very 
good  gift  to  her.  Then  I  know  a  little 
girl  who  lies  in  bed — ^sick.  She  would 
like  to  look  at  our  flowers,  would  n't  she  > 
And  now  the  honey — little  boys  and 
girls  like  honey  most  of  all,  I  think. 
There  are  three  or  four  little  brothers 
and  sisters  who  won't  have  any  honey 
because  their  mamma  has  n't  any  money 
to  give  the  store-man.  But  we  might 
send  them  ours  ?  "  Of  course  the  chil- 
dren are  ready,  and  the  plan  is  agreed 
upon. 

**  Now,  children,  when  Thanksgiving 
day  comes,  I  want  you  to  tell  papa  and 
mamma  about  the  good  gifts,  so  I  have 
something  to  help  you  remember.*'  A 
little  card  with  the  Bible  verse  lettered 
in  gilt  and  red  is  then  given  to  each  one. 

FIFTH    SUNDAY. 

The  children  have  come  full  of  Thanks- 
giving  day  experiences,  and  Miss  Ethel 
shows  interest  in  all  they  want  to  tell 
her  of  the  "  big"  dinner,  the  company^ 
etc.  Then  suggests  the  song  of  Thanks- 
giving. '*Now,  little  people,  I  have 
three  letters,"  (holding  up  three  envel- 
opes)  real  letters,  and  they  are  for  us. 
*  *  For  the  Sunday-school  Little  Ones, ' ' 
they  say.  You  see,  I  am  a  postman  to- 
day. Perhaps  you  can  tell  who  the  let- 
ters come  from  when  I  read." 

Miss  Ethel  opens  one  : 

''Dear  Little  Children:  The  fruit  tasted 
very  nice.  And  your  thinking  about 
me  made  me  very  happy.  Thank  y  ou 
dearies.  Grandma.  ' ' 
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**  Now,  everybody  who  was  here  last 
Sunday  knows  where  that  came  from, 
don't  they?"  '*The  poor  old  lady,'' 
says  Mary.  '*  And  the  other  letters  are 
from  the  other  folks, ' '  adds  Willie.  '  *  You 
have  guessed,  now,  listen.  Here  is  a 
little  bit  of  a  letter : 

**  *  Little  Nellie  says,  thank  you.* 

"Somebody  else  wrote  it  for  Nellie, 
just  as  she  said  it.  And  here  is  one  from 
the  mamma : 

**  *  My  boys  and  girls  found  the  honey 
real  good ;  thank  you  for  giving  it  to 
them.' 

"  You  see,  children,  we  made  them  all 
glad,  and  (speaking  softly)  there  is  some 
ooe  else  who  was  made  glad  too.  Do 
you  know   who?"       **You,"    answers 


Eddie.     **  Oh,  yes,  /  was  glad,  but  there 

is  some  one  else."     "My  mamma  said 

she  was  glad,"  says  Mary.     "That  was 

nice,  but  still  there  is  some  one  else.     I 

have  another    letter    and    it  came  from 

Jesus.     This  is  what  he  says  :    *  Herein 

is  my  Father  glorified' — made  glad — 'that 

ye  bear  much  fruit.'     You   know   we 

found  when  the   trees  bear  good  fruit, 

they  praise  God — make  Him  glad.    And 

we  make  Him  glad   when  we  do  good 

work.     I  want  to   read  it  once  more : 

*  Herein    is   my   Father    glorified    that 

ye    bear    much    fitiit.'      In     this     my 

Father  is  made  glad  that  you  do  good 

worky 

FRBDBRIC4  Beard. 

New  Haven^  Conn, 


GIFT  PLAYS. 


V. — Fourth  Gift. — Comparison  of  Dimensions. 


The  Fourth  Gift  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Third,  in  that  it  is  a  whole, 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  designed 
for  re-combination  or  construction.  .But 
unlike  the  Third  Gift,  whose  separate 
parts  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  whole, 
we  find  these  in  the  form  of  parallelo- 
pipeds, — solids  whose  three  dimensions 
are  unequal  and  are  to  each  other  as  one, 
two,  and  four.  The  unequal  dimensions 
of  this  new  form  constitute  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  Gift. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  play 
to  emphasize,  or  make  prominent  this 
characteristic  through  experiences  in- 
volved in  the  play.  In  other  words,  to 
use  the  material  so  characteristically 
that  the  children  shall  be  led  to  discover 
its  meaning  or  principle.  After  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  material  in  such  a  way, 
the  children  come  to  really  know  the 
form  as  regards  faces,  dimensions,  pro- 
portions and  the  relations  of  parts  to 


the  whole,  as  they   never  would  from^ 
chance  arrangement. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  use 
this  or  any  other  Gift  without  giving 
sense  impressions  of  its  primary  prin- 
ciple or  characteristic.  This  inherent  prin- 
ciple, whether  it  be  motion,  color,  form, 
division  or  dimension  will  come  to  the 
front  even  with  unskillful  handling.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  thoughtfully  directed 
handling  of  the  material  is  essential,  if 
we  would  bring  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  children  the  thought  embodied  in 
each  individual  Gift.  Not  that  we 
would  ever  expect  them  to  abstract  or 
formulate  it,  but  that  by  handling, 
measuring,  comparing,  experimenting, 
they  shall  come  to  use  the  material  in- 
telligently and  creatively. 


The  table  is  to  be  a  workshop  to-day 
with  Miss  Alice  as  the  head  carpenter, 
or  as  Lew  surprises  us  all  by  saying. 
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**  the  contractor/*  The  children  are  to 
be  the  workmen,  and  Miss  Alice  inter- 
ests them  in  the  idea  that  good  workmen 
listen  well,  measure,  saw,  and  put  to- 
gether carefully  in  order  that  the  work 
as  a  whole  may  be  well  done. 

*' First,"  says  the  contractor,  **we 
must  have  a  lumber  yard  to  go  to  for 
the  material  we  will  need  in  our  work." 
The  blocks  have  been  removed,  and  any 
which  have  not  come  out  as  whole  cubes 
have  been  rearranged.  Then  passing  a 
box  of  slats  Miss  Alice  says,  **  I^et  us 
take  a  saw  from  this  tool-box  and  saw 
these  large  blocks  of  wood  into  boards 
as  thin  as  we  can  get  them.  These  we 
will  store  away  in  our  lumber  yards  to 
be  used  for  building.  Let  us  work  to- 
gether and  we  will  all  saw  down  right 
through  the  middle  of  our  cubes." 

The  saw- 
ing song  is 
used  with 
this  move- 
ment and 
'T"*  ^v..,^         jSt  tends      to 

C//^./  V^HT^    impart     a 

feeling  of 
joyfulness  in  work  ;  it  also  aids  in  secur- 
ing unity  of  action. 

**  Let  us  now  begin  our  sawing, 
Forward,  backward,  pushing,  drawing. 
Sawing,  sawing,  wood  in  two." 

This  is  repeated  while  they  saw  along 
each  of  the  horizontal  cuts,  and  when 
they  have  finished,  we  see  as  a  result  the 
eight  parts  laid  out  in  a  row  before  each 
child. 

**  Now,  in  lumberyards  the  boards  are 
all  piled  up  evenly  and  then  staked  or 
propped  so  they  will  not  fall.  We  want 
ours  to  be  so  too.  You  may  take  four 
boards  and  pile  them  one  upon  another. 
Now,  measure,  and  see  if  you  can  find  a 


board  which  will  be  just  long  enough, 
when  stood  on  end,  to  prop  this  pile  of 
lumber  on  one  side.  That  is  good  ;  you 
have  found  one  that  is  just  the  right 
length.  Now  the  other  side  the  same 
way.  We  will  want  to  lay  some  boards 
across  the  top  to  keep  our  lumber  dr>'  in 
rainy  weather.  Take  one  of  the  boards 
you  have  left,  and  see  if  it  is  long  enough 
to  reach  from  one  side  prop  to  the  other. 
It  is  ?  Well,  you  might  take  the  other 
board,  place  it  beside  that  one  and  see  if  the 
two  together  are  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  length  of  the  pile 
of  lumber.  Just  right  ? 
Only  look  at  our  lumber 
yard  !  Piles  of  lumber 
are  all  around,  evenly 
cut,  safely  stacked,  /y^ . 
and  well  covered,  "c/ ^  i^  ^ 
(Fig.  2.)  J 

In  this,  they  have  demonstrated  by 
measurement  the  fact  that  the  length  of 
the  parallelopiped  is  equal  to  four  times 
its  thickness  ;  that  the  length  is  equal  to 
the  width  and  twice  the  thickness  ;  and 
that  twice  the  width  is  equal  to  the 
length.  **  Not  conscious  of  it,"  you 
say?  Probably  not.  ** Could  not  for- 
mulate the  truth?  "  Very  likely.  But 
they  have  experienced  and  made  use  of  it. 

Now  the  head  carpenter  begins  to  give 
directions  and  the  workmen  to  busily 
execute. 

**  I  have  an  order  for  floors  to  be  laid 
in  a  cottage  house  which  is  to  be  built 
for  a  small  family.  I  would  like  my 
good  workmen  to  make  floors  for  four 
small,  square  rooms.  The  parlor,  bed- 
room, dining-room  and  kitchen  are  ex- 
actly the  same  size.  Let  the  squares  on 
the  table  be  your  measure  and  see  if  you 
have  made  your  floors  as  wide  as  they 
are  long.  Now,  in  a  larger  house  we 
want  floors  for  two  long  rooms.     These 
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floors  will  be  as  long  as  two  of  the  cottage 
rooms  together. 

**  When  that  is  finished  here  is  another 
piece  of  work  for  us  to  do.  There  is  a 
large  Kindergarten  room  that  needs  a 
new  floor,  and  we  want  to  make  it  even 
and  smooth  for  the  little  children  to  skip 
and  play  on.  Make  the  largest  floor  you 
can  with  the  boards  you  have  and  make 
it  square  just  as  our  room  is." 

These  forms  are  intended  to  bring  to 
notice  the  extent  of  surface  which  re- 
sults when  the  blocks  are  placed  on  their 
broad  faces. 

Joists  are  laid,  **to  make  the  floors 
very  strong,*'  by  placing  the  blocks  end 
to  end  on  their  long,  narrow  faces.    (Fig. 

3.)  This  brings 
out  the  width  of 
the  parallel o- 
piped.  Then  the 
upright  pieces  in 
the  framework  of 
a  house  are  repre- 
sented by  arrang- 
ing a  double  row  of  blocks  on  end.  As  a 
contrast  between  the  width  and  thick- 
ness, Miss  Alice  has  the  children  lay  a 
floor  with  a  baseboard  around  three 
sides.  (Fig.  4.) 
To  bring  the 
three  dimen- 
sions into  com- 
parison the  fac- 
ings of  a  door- 
way are  placed 


d/ 


at  one  end  of  the  room,  using  for  this 
purpose  two  blocks  from  the  baseboard. 


To  further  contrast  the  three  dimen- 
sions, the  children  are  led  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  Fig.  5. 

'  *  Now  that  this  home  is  so  nearly  fin- 


n^ 


d^J 


i 


ished,  I  think  we  had  better  build  the 
front  fence  to  keep  the  yard  nice  and 
neat,  put  up  a  gate  for  the  people  to  pass 
through,  and. lay  a  good  board  walk 
from  the  gate  toward  the  door.  Since  it 
is  to  be  a  front  fence,  the  family  will  not 
want  it  to  be  very  high.  See  if  you  can 
make  a  low  fence  with  four  blocks,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  gateway.  These 
people  are  always  glad  to  see  their 
friends,  and  we  will  make  a  large  double 
gate  that  will  say  *  Welcome  '  to  all  who 
wish  to  go  through.  We  will  make  the 
gate  higher  than  the  fence.  How  can 
you  place  your  blocks  to  make  it  so  ? 
Now  with  what  is  left  we  can  lay  a  flat, 
board  walk  from  the  gateway  across  the 
yard.'' 

When  the  play-time  is  about  over,  Miss 
Alice  interests  the  children  in  making 
piles  of  lumber  again  ;  then  one  large 
pile  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  when  that 
is  done  the  blocks  are  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  boxes  again.       Annie  Moore. 

New  Albany y  Ind. 


**  Who'll  rent  my  house?"  a  bluebird  cried, 
**It's  snugly  finished  and  warm  inside. 
I'm  going  South  for  a  few  Winter  weeks, 
But  the  sparrow's  my  agent,  if  any  one  seeks." 
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MAKING    A    PROGRAM. 


It  may  at  first  appear  to  be  a  hercu- 
lean task  to  sift  and  arrange  materials 
for  an  adequate  Kindergarten  program^ 
to  cover  the  work  of  a  year.  A  Kinder- 
gartner  finds  hundreds  of  points  upon 
which  she  has  not  even  time  to  touch. 
Many  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of 
the  young  girl  who  once  said  to  me  be- 
fore taking  the  Kindergarten  training: 
•*  I  can  not  imagine  how  one  can  fill  in 
three  hours  a  day  with  such  little  chil- 
dren, and  keep  them  interested."  Two 
years  later  she  had  taken  the  training, 
and  was  in  charge  of  a  Kindergarten. 
Again  she  came  to  me  in  despair.  ' '  I 
don*t  know  what  to  do  with  the  time,** 
she  complained.  *' There  are  so  many 
interesting  matters  to  talk  about,  to  sing 
about  and  to  play  about,  that  I  can't  use 
a  quarter  of  them.*' 

The  best  way  to  do,  as  I  find  by  ex- 
perience, is  at  once  to  discard  all  for 
which  one  has  no  room,  however  tempt- 
ing such  materials  may  be,  and  to  do 
thoroughly  what  one  does  undertake. 
Cut  the  surplus  matter  from  the  list 
ruthlessly,  and  retain  only  essentials. 
They  crowd  in  until  we  find  ourselves 
more  than  amply  furnished. 

First,  outline  the  year  in  rough;  then, 
the  current  month ,  more  in  detail ;  then 
the  week;  lastly,  the  separate  days,  with 
every  period  thoughtfully  accounted  for. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  Kindergart- 
ners  that  the  program  should  never  be 
iron-clad.  It  is  to  be  suggestive ;  it 
must  indicate  clearly  the  direction  which 
the  work  is  to  take,  and  the  method  of 
carrying  it  out.  But  a  program  en- 
slaves and  restricts  that  holds  us  so 
closely  within  its  limits  as  to  bind  us 
down   to    ever3'    smallest    detail.     The 


Kindergartner  is  to  use  the  program,  not 
the  program  the  Kindergartner.  It  must 
never  check  spontaneity.  We  follow  it, 
but  there  is  many  an  attractive  bypath 
that  opens  out  upon  us  from  the  main 
road  when-  we  least  expect  it,  and  we 
must  leave  ourselves  freedom  to  take 
little  excursions  along  them,  to  return 
again  to  the  program's  determining  high- 
way. 

Our  plan  for  a  March  day,  for  in- 
stance, may  have  no  provision  in  it  for  a 
snow  song,  or  game,  or  little  talk;  but  a 
sudden  flurry  of  late  snow  need  not  be 
crowded  out  of  the  Kindergarten  be- 
cause the  program  has  not  thought  of 
including  it.  One  of  the  charms  of  the 
Kindergarten  is  the  delight  of  just  such 
surprises,  that  we  welcome  with  enthusi- 
astic gladness.  Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  I  had  occasion  to  mark  the  con- 
trast between  the  children  of  the  Kin- 
dergartner who  looks  upon  such  oppor- 
tunities as  golden,  and  of  her  who  never 
sees  their  glitter.  For  instance  :  A  rainy 
day  in  a  rainy  season  brings  rain  songs, 
flower  songs,  with  rain  as  tapping 
chorus;  talks  on  the  clouds,  and  games 
about  them.  Suddenly,  and  with  no 
warning,  a  burst  of  sunshine  breaks 
across  the  room.  Every  child  in  the 
former  Kindergarten  notes  it  with  de- 
light ;  for  a  little  time  all  work  is  sus- 
pended, to  greet  the  bright-eyed  guest. 
The  children  watch  its  long,  yellow 
slant,  and  see,  with  observing,  appre- 
ciative eyes,  thediflFerence  in  coloring  be- 
tween like  objects  in  and  out  of  its  range. 
It  is  the  rain's  co-worker  in  the  interest  of 
the  flowers  ;  and  they  watch  it  fade  and 
slip  away  into  the  shadows  once  more 
with    an    interest    almost    affectionate. 
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Then  they  return  to  their  work,  as 
though  the  atmosphere  had  been  changed 
and  freshened.  In  Kindergarten  num- 
ber two,  the  unexpected  has  no  place  on 
the  program, — and  so  the  children's 
sunny  friend  comes  and  goes,  and  noth- 
ing is  said  about  it.  As  a  consequence 
the  children  grow  less  observing,  less 
spontaneous.  The  misused  program 
has  ruled  out  much  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten spirit. 

In  making  a  sketch  of  a  year's  work, 
the  choice  of  subjects  for  the  younger 
and  the  older  children  may  be  almost 
identical.  It  is  only  when  we  are  laying 
out  the  more  special  plan  that  the  differ- 
ences between  work  for  separate  classes 
need  be  noted,  and  even  then  it  is  rather 
a  difference  of  degree  than  of  kind.  The 
treatment  with  the  younger  children, 
needs  to  be  simpler,  less  in  detail,  and 
more  general  than  with  the  older  classes. 
Above  all,  every  program,  general  or 
special,  for  every  class,  should  be  able  to 
stand  the  test  of  unity.  Subjects  should 
be  taken  up  in  logical  sequence ;  every 
step  taken  should  be  the  outcome  of  pre- 
vious steps,  and  the  relation  of  every 
part  to  every  other  part  should  be  dis- 
tinctly and  directly  traceable ;  or  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Kinder- 
garten is  lost. 

Bearing  this  well  in  mind,  the  Kinder- 
gartner,  before  the  beginning  of  her  Fall 
work,  will  proceed  to  outline  the  year 
something  after  the  following  fashion  : 

Ten  months  lie  ahead  of  her.  She 
considers  each  in  regard  to  its  general 
and  inherent  characteristics,  which  must, 
in  a  great  measure  be  local.  What  does 
the  season  produce  ?  What  is  the  con- 
nection between  its  products  and  the 
trades,  and  animal  life?  No  further 
classification  is  necessary.  As  the  months 
roll  round,  the  program  becomes  more 


specific,  according  to  the  development, 
capacity  and  environment  of  her  chil- 
dren, but  these  are  points  which  she  can 
not  entirely  anticipate. 

I  append  an  outline  for  a  year  in  a 
Kindergarten,  which  would  be  appro- 
priate in  the  Middle  States.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  but  one  of 
many  programs  that  might  be  given,  all 
equally  good.  It  may  happen  that  a 
subject  placed  in  the  last  week  of  one 
month  might,  with  advantage,  cross  the 
line  into  the  first  week  of  the  next 
month  ;  as,  for  example,  the  butterfly 
may  sometimes  find  its  place  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  March.  But  such  minor  points  deter- 
mine themselves  as  their  time  for  treat- 
ment reaches  us.  It  is,  of  course, 
always  true,  that  one  program  must  dis- 
card really  important  subjects,  for  lack 
of  time.  These  can  be  taken  up  in 
following  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Kindergartner. 

PLAN   FOR   A  year's  WORK. 

September. — Fall  fruit  and  flowers. 
Harvesting.     Trades :     Farmer. 

October. — Preparations  for  Winter. 
Falling  leaves,  etc.  Fruits  continued. 
Nuts.  Trades :  The  miller,  the  baker. 
Animals  :     The  squirrel. 

November. — Protection  against  cold. 
Winter  clothing.  Trades :  The  weaver, 
the  tailor.  Animals:  Migrator}'^  birds. 
Special  Holiday:     Thanksgiving  Day. 

December. — Protection  against  cold 
(continued).  Houses.  Fuel.  Trades: 
The  carpenter,  the  miner.  Special  Holi- 
day :     Christmas. 

January.  — Physical  facts :  Snow  and 
ice.     Animals:     Cat,  dog,  mouse. 

February.  — Housework  ( including 
the  making  of  butter,  cheese,  etc). 
Trades:      The    blacksmith.     Animals: 
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Cow,   horse.     Special  Holiday:     Wash- 
ington's Birthday. 

March. — Plowing.  Early  planting. 
Trades:  Farmer  (another  phase).  Ani- 
mals :  The  butterfly  (  the  awaken- 
ing). Physical  facts:  Wind  and  its 
work. 

April.  —  Results  of  plowing  and 
planting.  Trades:  Farmer  (continued). 
Animals:  Returning  birds.  Physical 
facts:  Rain  and  its  work.  Special  Hol- 
iday :     Froebel's  birthday. 

May.  — Flowers  (growth  generally  ) . 
Sheep-shearing.  Trades :  Gardener. 
Animals:  Sheep,  bee  and  spiders. 
Special  Holiday :     Decoration  Day. 

June. — Summer  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Trades:      Produce    merchant.      Special 
Holiday :     Fourth  of  July  (celebrated  in 
advance). 

As  a  typical  program  for  the  month, 
we  may  arrange  one  for  April,  as 
follows : 

PLAN  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

April. — Main  subject :  Rain  and  its 
effects  upon  growth. 

First  week,  —  Children  plant  seeds 
(two  kinds,  as  pea  and  com),  and  water 
daily.  Observe  growth  of  planted  seeds, 
Dudding  of  trees,  etc. ,  outside.  Connect 
these  effects  with  rain  and  sun. 

Second  week, — Continue  examination 
of  planted  seeds,  in  connection  with 
talks,  etc.,  on  farmer's  work.  Introduce 
return  of  birds.  Add  bird  songs,  games 
and  exercises  to  those  on  planting,  rain, 
sun,  etc. 

Third  week. — Continue  rain,  plant  and 
bird  songs,  games,  stories,  etc.  Intro- 
duce birds*  nesting,  laying,  etc.,  and  the 
uses  and  disadvantages  of  birds  to  the 
farmer. 

Fourth  week, — Review.  Add  hatch- 
ing, etc. 


SPECIAL   PROGRAM   FOR   FIRST  WEEK  IN 

APRIL. 

Monday, — Planting  seeds  (pease  and 
corn,  or  bulbs). 

Second  Gift :  Group  work  (spheres  to 
represent  bulbs  for  planting  cubes  in 
group).  One  large  box  to  plant  in, 
cylinders  and  watering  pots. 

Paper  folding  :     (Hoe,  rake,  etc.) 

Tuesday, — Story,  (Hans  Andersen's 
*  *  Pea-blossom, ' '  adapted. ) 

Third  Gift :  House,  sink,  roof,  win- 
dow, back  to  house  (cube),  in  illustra- 
tion of  story,  making  the  changes  as 
these  points  are  reached  in  the  narration. 

Sewing  :     Pea  leaf  and  pod. 

Wednesday. — Children  reproduce  story 
in  their  own  language. 

Fourth  Gift :  Illustrate  story,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ideas. 

Drawing :  Slant  parallel  lines,  for 
direction  of  rain.  Invention.  Illustra- 
tion of  points  of  story. 

Thursday, — Introduce  new  rain  song. 

Disconnected  Slats :  Trellis  for  pea- 
vine. 

Pease-work  :  Roof  of  house, — slope  to 
emphasize  draining,  facilities  for  rain. 
Planes  developed,  triangular  and  oblong. 

Friday. — General  talk  in  review. 

Stick  laying :  Picture,  with  parallel 
lines.  Slant  of  rain.  Change  to  parallel 
horizontal  lines,  for  gutter,  to  carry  off 
rain.  Change  to  roof  of  house  (in  story) 
to  drain  rain. 

Clay  :    Model  pea-pod  or  watering  pot. 

Games  and  songs  through  the  week, 
to  be  on  planting,  growing,  rain.  Kin- 
dergartner's  blackboard  drawings,  to 
illustrate  the  *'  Pea-blossom  *'  story. 


With  such  systematic  preparation 
for  work,  carefully  and  intellectually 
thought  out  by  herself,  a  Kindergartner 
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must  succeed,  if  she  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant part  of  her  program  is  what  she  can 
never  put  down  in  black  and  white  ;  that 
the  womanly  gentleness  and  strength 
upon  which  her  children  lean,  the  ever- 
watchful,  helping,  sympathetic  spirit,  to 
which  they  unconsciously  turn,  the  re- 


liability, the  never-failing  sincerity  in 
which  they  confide ; — that  all  these  are 
elements  no  program  can  supply,  and 
that  they  are  the  living  breath  of  the 
Kindergarten. 

Constance  Mackenzie, 
Director  of  Public  Kindergartens, 
Philadelphiay  Pa, 


TYPICAL    KINDERGARTEN    LESSONS. 


**YouR  Heavenly  Father  Feedeth  Them.'* — **He  Careth  For  You.'* 


PART  III. — NOVEMBER. 

6.     Provisions  for  mankind. 

(a)  Food. 

(b)  Clothing. 

(c)  Fuel. 


Food— fruits  and  vegetables.  Having 
now  come  up  to  man  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life,  the  children  are  asked  to  enumerate 
the  different  things  we  eat  in  Summer. 
"Tomatoes,**  says  one;  ** Apples  and 
pears,**  says  another;  and  **com,  and 
watermelons,  and  grapes,** — and  so  they 
proceed  through  the  list  of  the  Summer 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

*  •  Yes,  we  have  many  good  things  in 
Summer.  Where  do  we  get  them?** 
**In  the  market,'*  thought  Mamie. 
"Can  we  get  them  in  the  Winter?" 
"No  indeed,**  says  Charlie.  **What 
do  we  eat  in  the  Winter?  **  "  Meat,  and 
potatoes,  and  cabbage,**  Katy  suggests. 

"What  about  apples?**  "Oh,  we 
can  get  them  all  Winter  in  the  market,** 
say  several  little  ones.  "Do  they 
grow  in  Winter?*'  "Oh,  no,**  laughs 
Charlie,  "  who  ever  heard  of  anything 
growing  in  Winter?  **  "  How  then  do 
the  market  men  get  them  for  us?** 
"Why,  they  bring  them  in  from  the 
country,"  is  Undine's  reply.     "Where 


do  the  country  people  get  them,  if  they 
do  not  grow  in  Winter  ?  *'  "  They  must 
put  them  away,  as  the  squirrels  do  their 
nuts,**  thinks  Laura.  "  Children,  could 
they  do  that  ?  **  "I  think  so,**  replies 
Undine.  "That  is  what  the  farmer 
does.  He  gathers  his  apples,  and  pota* 
toes,  and  cabbage,  and  turnips  in  the 
late  Summer  and  Fall.  In  cold  weather, 
when  we  need  them,  he  brings  them  into 
town  and  sells  them.  So,  like  the  bees 
and  squirrels,  we  have  a  plenty  that  is 
good  to  eat  during  all  the  cold  weather. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  makes  enough  of 
everything  grow,  to  last  us  through  the 
Summer  and  Winter,  too.'* 

"Does  any  one  know  what  mamma 
does  to  peaches  and  plums  and  other 
fruit  in  Summer  so  we  may  have  them 
to  eat  in  Winter?  *'  "  She  makes  pre- 
serves of  them,**  says  Robert.  "Yes, 
and  when  she  has  put  in  the  sugar  and 
cooked  them  enough,  what  next?** 
She  puts  them  into  jars,  and  cans,  and 
seals  them  up  tight,  as  the  bees  do,** 
says  Lulie.  "So  she  does,  and  puts 
them  away  on  the  shelf  till  we  need 
them,"  little  Emma  says.  "After  awhile 
she  takes  a  can  down  and  opeps  it,  and 
puts  the  preserves  on  our  bread. ' '  *  *  And 
does  n't  it  make  the  bread  taste  good  to 
the  hungry  little  children  ?  " 
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Those  children  who  wish,  then  tell 
about  the  preserves  their  mothers  have 
made.  Some  j  ars  of  preserves  are  shown 
them,  and  the  older  ones  tell  of  what 
kind  of  fruit  they  are  made.  Another 
time  cans  of  fruits  are  lent  us  by  the 
neighboring  grocer.  The  pictures  on 
them  tell  what  is  inside. 

They  use  the  First  Gift  balls  for  diflFer- 
ent  fruits  according  to  color,  peeling 
them  and  making  kettles  of  their  hands. 
When  the  preserves  are  done  they  make 
jars  of  their  hands  also  to  hold  it.  At 
another  table,  fruits  and  vegetables  are 


modeled.  Some  make  the  boxes,  barrels, 
and  cellars  where  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  stored.  Fig.  i.  is  a  preserving 
kettle.  The  handle  and  legs  are  drawn. 
Grains, — One  morning  we  have  heads 
of  wheat  and  seed  wheat.  The  children 
look  at  both  and  then  at  a  picture  of  a 
large  wheat  field.  After  talking  about 
it,  they  are  asked,  **  Of  what  use  is 
wheat?"  No  one  seems  to  know,  so 
John  is  given  some  to  take  home  to  ask 
his  father  about.  The  next  day  he  has  a 
great  deal  to  tell  us.     His  papa  says  it 


is  ground  up  to  make  flour  for  bread; 
cracked  wheat  is  also  made  of  it.  Some 
of  both  is  on  the  table.  The  children 
go  up  to  see  it.  All  who  can,  tell  for 
what  these  are  used.  Mabel  says  her 
mother  makes  biscuit  out  of  flour. 
Nora's  mother  makes  light  bread  and 
rolls.  Robbie  is  eager  to  tell  how  his 
mamma  makes  cake  out  of  flour,  and 
sugar,  and  eggs.  They  look  at  both 
cooked  and  uncooked  cracked  wheat. 
Mabel  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever 
eaten  any,  so  she  tells  us  how  mamma 
puts  sugar  and  milk  on  it. 

In  the  same  way,  oatmeal,  commeal 
and  hominy  are  taken  up,  the  teacher 
having  oats,  oatmeal,  cooked  oatmeal, 
com,  commeal,  different  kinds  of  com 
bread,  cooked  and  uncooked  hominy. 
The  children  pound  up  wheat,  oats,  and 
com  to  see  that  these  different  articles  of 
food  come  from  them.  Some  corn  is  thor- 
oughly dried  in  the.  oven,  and  we  grind 
it  in  a  coffee  mill.  We  have  some 
pictures  of  mills  and  mill  wheels.  From 
these  we  get  the  idea  of  grinding  flour. 

'*  I  have  a  story  for  you.  The  piano 
will  speak  softly  to  the  little  feet,  and 
tell  them  to  come  up  close  around  me. 
Now  I  can  see  into  every  one's  eyes,  and 
that  helps  me  to  tell  you  this  story  : 

**  Far  down  in   the  valley,   the   wheat 

grows  deep, 
And  the  reapers  are  making  their  cradles 

sweep ; 
And  this  is  the  song  I  hear  them  sing, 
While  cheeiy  and  loud  their  voices  ring, — 
*  Tis  the  finest  wheat  that  ever  did  grow, 
And  it's  all  for  the  little  ones'  supper ; 

ho  !  ho ! ' 

**Far  down  on  the  river,  the  old  mill 

stands, 
And  the  miller  is  rubbing  his    dusty 

hands. 
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And  these  are  the  words  of  the  miller's 

lay, 
As  he  watches  the  mill-stones  grinding 

away, — 
*Tis  the  finest  flour  that  money  can  buy. 
And  it's  all  for  the  little  ones*  supper ; 

hi  !  hi ! ' 

**  Down-stairs  in  the  kitchen,  the  fire 
doth  glow, 

And  the  mother  is  kneading  the  soft, 
white  dough, 

And  this  is  the  song  she  is  singing  to- 
day. 

As  merry  and  busy  she's  working 
away, — 

*  'Tis  the  whitest  dough  whether  near  or 

far. 
And  it's  all  for  the  little  ones'  supper  ; 
ha  !  ha ! ' 

**To   the  dining-room   now  comes  the 

mother  at  last. 
And  what  in  her  hand  is  she  bringing 

so  fast  ? 
'Tis  a  plateful  of  something  all  yellow 

and  white. 
And   she  sings  as  she  comes,  with  her 

smile  so  bright, — 

*  Tis  the  best  bread  and  butter  I  ever  did 

make, 
And  I've  baked  the  bread  for  the  little 
ones'  sake.'  " 

{Adaptation  of  No,  62 ^  E,  Smithes 
Son/^s. ) 

On  the  circle,  the  children  imagine 
themselves  as  wheat  seeds.  They  rep- 
resent the  growing,  the  heavy  heads  of 
wheat,  and  the  reaping.  Four  go  into 
the  ring  to  find  the  best  way  to  make  a 
mill-wheel.  Two  take  hands,  facing  in 
opposite  directions.  The  other  two  do 
the  same,  crossing  the  hands  of  the  other 
two ;  the  others  form  a  little  stream  by 
taking  hands  in  a  long  line.     The  stream 


winds    around    bv  the  mill-wheel  and 
makes  it  turn.     We  sing  : — 

**Tum,"  says  the  little  stream, 
**  Turn,  oh  turn,  turn,  oh  turn, 
Turn,"  says  the  little  stream 
As  it  hurries  down  the  hill. 
**rm  small,  I  know,  but,  if  I  go. 
The  wheat  keeps  grinding  still. ' ' 

(No.  77  Circle,  Mrs.  Hubbard^ s  Songs.) 

On   the  table  is  a  box  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  com  mixed.     From  this  each  child 

is  given  a  hand- 
ful to  sort.  All 
that  makes  flour, 
oatmeal,  and 
commeal  are  put 
in  separate  piles. 
From  a  picture 
and  a  real  corn- 
stalk, they  make 
one  of  sticks 
(Fig.  2).  Green 
pencils  are  also 
used  to  draw 
them. 

Eggs,  Milk, 
Butter,  and 
Cheese. — A  pict- 
ure of  some  hens 
is  shown  to  the  children.  **Can  any 
one  tell  what  the  hens  do  for  us?" 
**They  lay  eggs,"  says  MoUie. 
old  hen  laid  one  yesterday." 
mamma  cook  it  for  you  to  eat  ?  " 
fried  it  for  my  papa's  supper." 
says,  '*  My  mamma  boils  them  sometimes 
for  us."  **  Who  can  tell  me  what  else 
we  do  with  eggs  besides  frying  and  boil- 
ing them?"  **We  beat  them  up  and 
put  them  in  cake,"  says  Robbie.  **  And 
in  corn-bread,"  says  Mamie.  *' Yes,  we 
put  eggs  in  many  things,  and  that  makes 
them  so  much  better." 


y^3-^. 


**our 

*'Did 

**She 

John 
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The  thought  is  developed  in  a  similar 
way  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
We  have  enough  of  each  for  the  children 
to  have  a  little,  as  we  discuss  them. 

We  make  milk  buckets,  cups,  and 
chums  with  the  Second  Gift,  and  the 
Second  Gift  beads. 

When  we  come  to  the  ring,  we  tell 
the  story  of  the  butter  in  pantomime, 
one  child  showing  the  others  what  to  do. 
As  motions  are  given,  we  sing  the  churn- 
ing song  {No  77,  EmUie  Poulsson's 
''  Finger  Plays''), 

Clothing. — **We  know  how  the 
little  children  are  fed  through  all  the 
long  Winter.  But  I  wonder  how  they 
get  their  nice  warm  clothes  ?  Who  will 
find  out  for  us  ?  lyucy  may  ask  at  home 
and  tell  us  about  it  to-morrow.  *  *  The  next 
day  Lucy  tells  us  what  her  mother  said. 
Some  wool,  and  a  picture  of  a  sheep- 
shearing  is  shown.  Another  time  we 
have  some  yarn  and  the  children  handle 
it  to  see  whether  it  feels  like  wool. 
They  take  wool  and  twist  it  into  yam. 
Mary  says  her  mother  knitted  her  some 
yam  stockings  for  cold  weather.  Mabel's 
mamma  also  made  her  some  yarn  mittens 
to  wear  to  Kindergarten  so  that  her 
hands  would  not  get  cold.  Mamie  brings 
in  her  crotcheted  hood  that  she  thinks 
is  made  of  yam.  A  half-completed  mit- 
ten on  the  knitting  needles  is  then  shown, 
and  some  knitting  is  done  that  the  chil- 
dren may  see  it. 

Pieces  of  coarsely  woven  cloth  are 
given  to  unravel,  that  all  may  see  it  is 
woven  of  threads.  Forest  says  it  looks 
like  his  mother's  darning.  They  take 
more  finely  woven  goods  and  see  that  it 
is  made  in  the  same  way.  Each  one 
shows  whatever  he  has  on  that  is  made 
of  wool.  We  also  have  the  cloaks  and 
overcoats  brought  in  to  see  if  they  are 
woolen.     The  children  bring  scraps  of 


woolen  cloth  which  are  mounted  and 
hung  on  our  wall.  As  some  chance  to 
bring  cotton  goods  by  contrast  we  see 
how  much  warmer  the  woolen  is.  If 
the  children  are  far  enough  advanced  to 
take  the  thought,  we  show  cotton  bales, 
pictures  of  cotton  fields  and  cotton  pick- 
ing. In  this,  as  in  the  other  things,  the 
thought  of  Providence  is  emphasized. 
The  cotton  and  woolen  scraps  are  used 
in  a  circle  game.  One  child's  eyes  are 
blinded  and  a  piece  is  given  him  to  tell 
whether  it  is  wool  or  cotton. 

*  *  We  are  going  to  have  a  story  that  tells 
us  all  about  the  sheep  from  which  we  get 
the  wool  for  our  clothes."  The  follow- 
ing song  is  then  given,  first  as  a  story 
and  afterward  with  the  music  as  a  song: 

**  Lazy  sheep,  pray  tell  us  why, 
In  the  pleasant  fields  you  lie. 
Eating  grass  and  daisies  white 
From  the  morning  till  the  night ; 
Everything  can  something  do. 
But  what  kind  of  use  are  you  ?  " 

**  Nay,  dear  little  children,  nay. 
Do  not  call  us  useless,  pray, 
Don't  you  see  the  wool  that  grows 
On  our  backs  to  make  your  clothes  ? 
Your  coats  and  hoods  and  mittens,  too, 
Were  made  from  wool  that  on  us  grew. 

**  When  the  merry  Spring  is  past, 
The  farmer  comes  to  us  at  last, 
Cuts  our  woolly  fleece  away 
For  your  clothes  on  wintry  day. 
Little  children,  this  is  why 
In  the  pleasant  fields  we  lie." 

{Adaptation  of  No,  7/,  Mrs,  Hail- 
mannas  Song  Book, ) 

In  Gift  work  the  thought  is  mainly 
developed  by  making  woolen  cloth  with 
diflFerent  kinds  of  tablets.  The  children 
work  from  a  suitable  piece  of  cloth  for 
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a  design,  checks,  stripes,  both  straight 
and  bias,  and  polka  dots.  In  the  occu- 
pations, articles  of  clothing  are  made;  see 
the  little  winter  dress  in  Fig.  3.     Fold- 


ing, cutting  and  free  ctitting  can  be  nsed 
well  under  this  thought.  Weaving  is 
given  as  cloth,  the  older  children  having 
a  sequence  in  number  in  their  mats. 
Finally,  they  are  led  to  invent  their 
owo  designs  in  this  way. 

Fdel.— "  I  know  another  way  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  taken,  to  keep  us 
warm  in  cold  weather.  It  is  making 
our  room  warm  and  comfortable  this 
morning. "  "  It's  the  sunshiue, ' '  Mamie 
says  quickly.  "  Yes,  that  helps,  but 
this  is  warming  just  this  room."  "  It's 
the  fire, ' '  says  John.  ' '  How  many  little 
children  had  a  nice,  warm  fire  this  morn- 
ing?" All  the  hands  are  raised.  "Was 
it  a  coal  fire  ?  "  "  Yes,"  comes  from  all. 
"I  wonder  if  any  one  here  knows 
where  the  coal  comes  from.  No  one  ? 
Well,  I  have  a  picture  that  tells  all  about 
it."  A  picture  of  a  coal  mine  is  shown 
which  gives  a  good  impression  of  its 
being  underground.  "Why,  that  is 
way  down  in  the  ground,"  says  Sam. 
"  Yes,  that  is  where  it  comes  from.  Just 
think  of  our  Father  making  the  coal  way 
down  in  the  ground,  ready  for  us  when 
we  need  it.  There  is  something  that 
grows  which  makes  tis  good  fires,  too." 
"It  is  wood,"  says  Albert,  and  he  goes 


on  to  tell  how,  in  the  country,  they  cut 
down  trees,  and  after  they  are  dry,  saw 
them  up  into  wood  for  the  stoves  and 
fireplaces. 

"  Is  n't  it  pleasant  to  get  around  the 
fire  on  a  dark,  cold  night  ?  When  we  are 
warm,  we  get  in  the  bed,  and  cover  up 
with  the  nice  wool  blankets.  And  we  go 
to  sleep  feeling  so  comfortable, don't  we?" 
The  children  classify  the  Second  Gift 
beads,  according  to  form,  and  make  a 
box  of  the  cubes,  and  put  cubes  in  it 
for  lumps  of  coal.  They  put  six  cylin- 
ders on  a  three-inch  stick  for  logs  of 
wood,  and  make  a 
fiit.4.  ..-^y^jSl  pile  of  these.  (Fig. 
4).  They  classify 
the  sticks  accord- 
ing to  length  for 
wood  that  has  been 
sawed  to  fit  stoves  and  fireplaces  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  The  two-inch  sticks  they 
take  as  four- 
foot  sticks 
sawed  in  half 
etc.  With  the 
Sixth  Gift  a 
fireplace  is  made 
like  Fig.  5  Fig 
6  is  also  a  fire 
place,  folded  and 
cut  from  a  four-inch  square.     The  grate 


and  fire  are  drawn  by  the  children. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  have  our 
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room  decorated  in  such  a  way  that  it  be- 
comes  a  picture  of  our  whole  thought. 
The  food  of  each  animal  is  in  the  room. 
The  food  of  man  is  made  especially  in- 
telligent in  this  way.  We  have,  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  sheaves  of  wheat.  On 
a  stand  by  it,  is  placed  shelled  wheat, 
flour,  light  bread  and  cake.  On  the  op- 
posite side  a  cor-nfield  is  represented, 
and  beside  it,  is  shelled  com,  commeal, 
com  bread,  also  hominy ;  beside  the 
oats,  is  oatmeal  and  cooked  oatmeal.  In 
one  comer  of  the  room  is  a  large  picture 
of  a  sheep.  On  one  side  of  this  picture 
is  some  wool,  as  clipped  from  the  sheep, 
under  this  is  some  yam,  yarn  stockings 
and  mittens.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  is  a  bolt  of  flannel,  and  under  it 
a  little  flannel  dress  and  skirt.  We  se- 
cured some  cotton  in  the  pods,  and  by 
this  is  some  cotton  cloth  and  calico — and 
little  aprons  and  dresses.  On  a  table  in 
the  center  of  our  ring  is  a  roll  of  butter, 


a  pitcher  of  milk,  and  a  basket  of  eggs. 
Near  the  table  stands  an  old-fashioned 
churn  which  each  child  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try.  On  one  side  of  our  hearth 
is  a  scuttle  of  coal ;  on  the  other  side 
are  logs  of  wood,  piled  up  ready  for  use. 

When  the  texts  are  reverently  told  to 
the  children,  the  teacher  says,  **Who 
can  show  us  how  our  Heavenly  Father 
feeds  the  cows  and  horses  ?* '  Some  little 
one  points  out  our  haystack — and  so  on, 
as  each  animal  is  mentioned,  its  own 
particular  food  is  found  in  the  room. 
When  the  children  have  shown  all  the 
things  in  the  room  which  **tell*'  He 
careih  for  yoUy  we  go  out  to  a  simple 
lunch.  This  consists  of  these  articles  of 
food,  which  have  now  been  made  intelli- 
gent to  them,  and  for  which  they  can 
**  give  thanks  '*  with  true  feeling  as  well 
as  with  a  deep  intelligence. 

Patty  S.  Hill. 

Louisville,  Ky.         Mary  D.  Hill. 


JACK   FROST. 


Jack  Frost,  he  is  with  us  again  ; 

He  comes  every  Winter,  you  know  ; 
But  we're  hardy  and  bold. 
And  we  don't  mind  the  cold, 

And  we  welcome  the  ice  and  the  snow. 


Jack  Frost  lays  his  hand  on  the  pond. 
And  turns  it  to  glittering  ice  ; 
Then  the  skaters  they  glide. 
And  the  sliders  they  slide  ; 
Just  think  of  that,  is  n't  it  nice  ? 


Jack  Frost  plays  a  rough  sort  of  game 
With  the  children  wherever  he  goes  ; 

He  pinches  their  cheeks  ; 

Their  noses  he  tweaks  ; 
And  he  treads  on  their  ten  little  toes. 


Jack  Frost  is  sure  to  be  found 

Where  the  sleigh-bells  are  tinkling  clear; 

As  the  horses,  so  strong. 

Canter  gayly  along. 
While  the  lads  give  a  shout  and  a  cheer. 


Jack  Frost  makes  the  ground  rather  hard. 
But  with  thick  boots  we  clatter  about ; 

And  we  run  till  our  breath 

PuflFs  away  like  a  wreath 
Of  white  steam  from  the  teakettle's  spout. 


Jack  Frost,  then  you're  welcome  again  ; 
Of  pleasures  you  bring  us  a  store  ; — 

But  be  mild  as  you  can, 

Oh,  you  fierce  little  man  ! 
When  you  visit  the  feeble  and  poor. 
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LETTERS    BY    FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL.* 


Prospectus  of  Froebkl's  Originai<  Normai,  Schooi*  for  Kindergartners. 


Keii<hau,  Oct.  30,  1847. 
To  H,  Von  Amswaldt. 

My  Highi^y  Esteemed  Friend  : — 
Your  reports  upon  the  continuous  devel- 
opment of  your  dear  baby,  give  me  great 
joy.  The  steadier  you  are  in  your  at- 
tention to  her  development,  the  more 
even  your  care  for  her  continues,  the 
more  genuine  will  be  the  joys  with  which 
her  unfoldment  will  bless  you.  I  am  ex- 
periencing much  joy  at  present  with 
little  Reinhold  Barop,  now  twenty-three 
weeks  old,  who  frequently  comes  with 
his  nurse  to  see  me.  Then  I  attend  to 
him  in  order  to  be  taught  by  him.  It  is 
truly  touching  and  delightful  to  watch 
how  steadily  the  senses  and  limbs  de- 
velop upon  the  ball  through  form,  color 
and  motion,  and  how,  above  all,  rhyth- 
mical movements  of  his  arms  united  to 
word  and  sound,  give  him  pleasure. 
The  little  man  is  unconsciously  adding 
to  my  sympathetic  pleasure  over  the  joy 
i^hich  your  own  little  one  gives  you. 
Your  educational  notes  are  altogether 
instructive  and  interesting  to  me,  and  I 
request  you  to  continue  them  :  be  sure 
that  nothing  of  it  shall  be  lost.  0)  The 
little  girl  of  a  neighbor  of  mine,  is  sup- 
plying me  with  daily  demonstrations 
that  song  is  an  essential  part  of  child- 
life,  for  she  never  wearies,  all  day  long, 
to  repeat  her  few  cadences.  (')  Let 
me  urge  on  you  to  foster  every  breath  of 
song  in  your  family  ;  children's  song  is 
to  the  family  what  the  song  of  birds  is 
to  the  leafy  grove. 

I  inclose  my  draft  of  a  prospectus  of 
my  institution  for  the  education  of  Kin- 
dergardeners,  (Kinderpflegerinnen,  says 

•Edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemann. 


Froebel  (^)  )  requesting  you  and  your 
good  lady  to  look  it  over.  I  know  that 
my  style  is  not  readily  intelligible  to  all, 
so  I  would  ask  you  to  criticise  it  freely 
and  return  the  corrected  copy.   (*) 

Friedrich  Froebel. 


Prospectus  of  the  Institution  ^or  the 
Education  of  Nurses^  and  Educators  of 
Children^  conducted  by  Friedrich  Froebel, 

The  institutjon  intends  to  render  gen- 
erally accessible  an  education  in  agree- 
ment with  the  nature  of  the  child  and  of 
man,  and  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
age,  and  to  show  how  such  an  education 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  family.  This 
can  not  be  done  but  by  preparing  young 
ladies  for  the  business  of  nursing,  devel- 
oping and  educating  the  child  from  its 
birth  until  it  can  go  to  school ;  that  is, 
the  course  must  include  qualifying  the 
ladies  to  prepare  children  for  the  first 
grade  of  the  elementary  course  of  the 
public  school.  The  pupils  of  the  insti- 
tution shall  be  duly  qualified  to  harmo- 
nize and  unite  all  the  educational  labors 
of  the  house,  the  school  and  life,  by 
developing  the  child  as  a  particular  per- 
sonality, and  as  a  member  of  all  mankind 
as  well. 

Education  in  the  family  isolates  the 
child,  but  education  at  school,  in  the 
society  of  many  children,  causes  the  child 
to  feel  himself  a  member  of  human  so- 
ciety. The  institution  ought  to  prepare 
its  pupils  to  fill  positions  in  either  em- 
ployment or  in  both. 

This  is  accomplished  more  readily  be- 
cause the  family — and  school -r-educa- 
tion  do  not  differ  in  the  nature  of  the 
knowledge    and   abilities    required,  but 
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only  as  regards  the  quantity,  or  extent 
of  personal  accomplishments  to  be  ac- 
quired. The  diflFerent  grades  must, 
therefore,  be  assigned  different  qualities, 
but  not  different  kinds  of    instruction. 

The  grades  of  child- servants,  or  child- 
attendants,  both  of  whom  I  had  rather 
call  child-nurses  (see  note  3),  need, 
chiefly,  practical  exercises  by  which  to 
acquire  and  know  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tem ai^  their  application,  according  to 
the  age  and  ability  of  the  child  and  the 
domestic  surroundings.  The  grades  of 
child-guides  need  an  insight  into  the 
whole  system  and  comprehensive  appro- 
priation of  its  principles,  from  which  will 
naturally  flow  a  freer  acquisition  and  a 
more  lively  and  spontaneous  professional 
activity.  The  institution  is  well  pre- 
pared to  keep  both  these  branches  going 
side  by  side. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  young  ladies 
entering  the  institution,  should  have  had 
a  good  school  education.  They  ought 
to  be  upwards  of  fifteen  years  old  and  to 
be  sound  and  full  grown.  The  age  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  odd  years  seems 
best  for  this  training.  More  important 
than  age  and  school  education,  however, 
is  the  girlish  kindness  and  love  for  child- 
hood, and  the  ability  to  occupy  herself 
with  children,  as  well  as  the  serene,  joy- 
ful and  spirited  view  taken  of  life  in*gen- 
eral.  There  ought  also  to  be  a  love  of 
play  and  playful  occupations,  a  love  and 
capacity  for  singing.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  {itirity  of  aims,  and  a  lovely 
female  disposition  are  essential  requi- 
sites. The  fuller  the  educational  accom- 
plishments of  a  lady  are,  the  more  rapid 
and  satisfactory  will  be  her  progress  in 
the  science. 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  those 
willing  to  take  the  course  are  generally 
so  limited  as  to  compel  a  curtailment  of 


the  time  of  study  to  six  months.  Noth- 
ing but  inexorable  necessity  could  have 
enforced  such  a  reduction  of  time,  render- 
ing the  acquisition  of  even  such  knowl- 
edge as  is  absolutely  indispensable  next 
to  impossible.  Curtailing  and  condens- 
ing of  every  part  of  the  course  must  be 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  order  to  render 
it  possible  to  reach  the  goal  at  all,  and 
the  entire  course  is  made'  up  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  pupils  themselves 
must  fill  up  the  gaps  in  their  develop- 
ment by  incessant  industry  and  sponta- 
neous labor,  to  work  out  and  perfect  the 
ideas  and  principles  laid  down  in  the 
course.  There  is  no  possibility  of  reach- 
ing the  goal  desired  unless  a  pupil  will 
give  her  whole  mind  and  give  it  deter- 
minedly and  perseveringly  to  such  study. 
But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  number  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school  have  completely 
reached  the  goal,  so  far  as  the  course 
was  able  to  determine  the  goal.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  unless  the  pupil  has 
also  learned  to  observe  and  study  the 
phenomena  of  her  own  life  and  activity, 
and  thereby  to  learn  how  to  observe  and 
guide  the  life  and  activity  of  children. 
In  this  direction  the  study  and  reflection 
of  the  Kindergartnerin  ought  to  be  con- 
tinuous and  incessant. 

A  complete  preparation  for  bringing 
up  and  educating  children  ought  to 
make  the  pupil  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally conversant  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  child  concerning  its  bodily 
(dietetic)  and  mental  (pedagogic)  needs 
from  the  cradle  to  school  age.  But  that 
is  not  enough  yet:  the  normal  school 
pupil  ought  also  to  be  enabled  to  impart 
a  good  preparation  for  the  first  grade  of 
the  elementary  classes  of  the  public 
school.  Not  possible  is  it,  however,  to 
include  this  branch  in  a  short  course  of 
only  six   months.     A  second  course  is 
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necessary  to  give  time  enough  for  the 
preparation  for  that  kind  of  teaching. 
In  either  case,  however,  success  can  not 
be  complete  unless  the  pupil  on  entering 
the  normal  school  is  sufiSciently  prepared 
as  regards  her  school  education,  her  ma- 
turity of  character  and  good  judgment. 
Such  efficient  preliminary  preparation 
alone  will  enable  the  pupil  to  avail  her- 
self of  all  the  suggestions  offered  during 
the  course,  and,  after  leaving  the  school, 
continue  to  study,  reflect  and  labor  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  her  own  education. 
The  time  table  of  daily  duties  ex- 
tended from  7  A.M.  till  bedtime.  The  hour 
from  7  to  8  was  devoted  to  a  morning 
service  followed  by  a  lesson  in  religion. 
The  lessons  attempted  to  **  trace  the  evo- 
lution of  religious  ideas  in  the  child,  and 
thereby  to  indicate  a  method  of  awaken- 
ing truly  religious  sentiments  in  the  lit- 
tle ones.'*  At  9  the  regular  school  day 
opened.  The  hour  from  9  to  10  was 
spent  in  teaching  or  lecturing  upon 
*'  the  science  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  the  evolution  of  man  and  child  ;  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  child  and  the  re- 
quirements resulting  from  its  nature  re- 
garding the  nursing  and  education'*  of 
childhood.  During  the  two  hours  from 
10  to  12,  the  principles  taught  theoretic- 
ally in  the  hour  preceding  were  practi- 
cally demonstrated.  These  demonstra- 
tions embraced  practical  exercises  in 
*'  personal  intercourse,  appropriate  lan- 
guage in  conversing  with  children,  sing- 
ing with  children,  accompanying  it  with 
appropriate  practice  of  the  senses  and 
limbs,'*  etc.  The  specific  relations  be- 
tween these  exercises  and  the  unfold- 
ment  of  the  soul-life  of  the  child  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  a  social 
whole  were  successively  pointed  out. 
The  Mutter  und  Kose-Lieder  served  as 
a  text-book  in  these  lessons. 


The  afternoon  session  commenced  at 
2  p.  M.  Till  4  p.  M.  the  Gifts  for  play 
and  occupation  were  handled.  There 
were  several  small  text-books  all  of 
which  are  now  united  in  the  **  pedagog- 
ics of  the  Kindergarten."  Froebel  tried 
at  every  step  to  point  out  and  make  clear 
the  manifold  relations  between  the  occu- 
pation with  his  Gifts  and  the  labors  of 
man  in  contact  with  the  circumstances 
and  events  of  nature  and  life. 

From  five  to  six  the  pupils  assisted  in 
the  plays  and  games  of  the  children  that 
convened  for  the  purpose.  The  hour 
from  six  to  seven  was  devoted  to  prac- 
ticing plays,  games  and  occupations  that 
had  been  carried  out  during  the  day. 

After  supper  the  pupils  practiced  what- 
ever they  felt  they  had  not  completely 
mastered,  and  were  assisted  by  Froebel, 
Frau  Froebel  and  other  helpmates.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  six 
months  of  the  course,  Froebel  devoted 
his  whole  time  and  energy  to  his  pupils, 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  bed- 
time, never  wearying  to  explain  and  lect- 
ure, to  labor  and  play  with  them,  and 
all  this  for  a  paltry  remuneration  of  half 
a  thaler  (about  thirty-seven  cents)  pay- 
able by  each  pupil  every  week  of  her  at- 
tendance. Truly,  it  was  not  a  business 
speculation,  this  first  normal  school  for 
kindergartners ;  it  was  the  irresistible 
force  of  enthusiasm  for  his  great  ideal, 
which  was  the  perfection  of  mankind  by 
means  of  his  new  education,  that  carried 
him  onward  and  made  hfe  ideas  victo- 
rious. (•) 


NOTES. 

(^)  Froebers  careful  attention  was  directed 
toward  each  child  with  which  he  came  in  con- 
tact Thus  he  encouraged  his  friend,  Arnswaldt, 
to  forward  to  him  reports  upon  the  daily  doings 
of  the  little  Mary,  Amswaldt's  daughter. 
These  reports  Froebel  read  to  his  pupils  and 
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discussed  with  them,  rendering  every  single 
observation  made  by  Amswaldt  more  usefiil 
by  showing  its  relation  to  general  principles. 
He  was  also  ever  ready  to  receive  child  visitors, 
and  to  entertain  and  keep  them  occnpied. 
Being  once  interpellated  upon  such  an  occasion, 
he  said  to  his  friend :  *'  Who  knows  what  is  in 
that  child  ?  It  may  grow  to  be  of  much  greater 
importance  than  I  am  to  the  world,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  serve  it  as  much  as  is  in  my  power." 
Another  time,  a  little  boy  from  the  village  came 
to  see  Proebel  and  stood  bashfully  at  the  door 
of  the  room,  in  which  a  merry  play  was  going 
on.  *'  Why  do  you  not  step  in,  Joe  ?  "  the  boy 
was  asked.  ''  The  play  master  must  first  come 
to  me,"  replied  the  boy,  half  loud.  Proebel 
chanced  to  overhear  the  boy*s  reply  and  imme- 
diately went  out  to  satisfy  the  boy's  wish.  He 
then  went  to  see  the  boy*s  home,  and  finding 
the  floor  of  the  rooms  to  be  the  bare  ground, 
without  a  wood  flooring,  he  told  the  mother  it 
was  unwholesome  for  the  children.  In  the 
winter  following,  when  Froebel  was  absent 
from  his  home,  the  same  mother  went  to  Frau 
Froebel  and  asked  her  to  write  to  him  that  a 
flooring  had  been  laid  in  her  dwelling  ;  adding 
that  she  felt  sure,  Proebel  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  his  advice  had  been  acted  on.  This 
does  not  only  demonstrate  the  sympathetic 
attention  which  Froebel  paid  to  everybody  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  chiefly  where  there 
were  children,  but  also  that  he  understood  to 
show  his  sympathy  in  a  mantier  so  gratif3ring 
to  the  people  that  they  all  spontaneously  and 
gratefully  received  and  esteemed  it 
{*)    This  little  trait  is  another  demonstration 


of  the  self-denying  sympathy  with  which  Proe- 
bel treated  the  children.  Pew  people  there  are 
who,  on  being  compelled  to  hear  all  day  long 
the  same  monotonous  melody  from  a  loud 
child's  throat,  would  not  grow  nervous  and 
irritated  and  desire  to  stop  it.  Not  so  Proebel. 
He  listened  to  the  chant  and  studied  its  relation 
to  child  life,  concluding  that  song  acts  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  childhood 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  fostered  in  every 
family. 

(•)  Froebel  carefully  distinguishes  the  diflfer- 
ent  grades  of  women  to  be  qualified  for  the 
office  of  educating  children.  He  distinguishes 
between  Kinderpflegerinnen  (literally  child- 
nurses)  and  KindeHuhrinnen  (literally  child- 
guides).  Among  l^inderpflegerinnen  he  dis- 
tinguishes Kinderwarterinnen  (child-nurses 
or  child-attendants)  and  Kindermadchen  (lit- 
erally child-girls,  or  child-servants).  By  Kin- 
derfiihrerin  he  means  Kindefgartners,  or  real 
educators  of  children  in  Kindergartens. 

('*)  The  family  Amswaldt  and  other  friends 
to  whom  Froebel  submitted  the  draft,  criticised 
it  so  extensively  as  to  convince  Proebel  of  the 
necessity  to  rewrite  the  whole.  The  identical 
draft  here  published  has  thus  never  before  been 
printed. 

(•)  The  original  lectures  of  Froebel  as  de- 
livered to  his  pupils  are  in  course  of  preparation 
for  publication.  They  will  be  accompanied  by 
remarks  indicating  how  Frau  Froebel  used  to 
explain  and  practically  illustrate  the  lectures. 
This  little  work  will  serve  as  a  practical  hand- 
book in  and  out  of  Kindergarten  Normal 
schools. 


A    PUZLLED    FLY. 


^id  a  fly  upon  the  window  pane 
**  What  is  this,  I  wonder? 

There's  nothing  here  to  keep  me  in, 
I  guess  I've  made  some  blunder. 


**  Nothing  I  can  see  at  all, 

And  yet  I  walk  upon  it. 
Perhaps  some  child  about  the  house 

Could  come  here  and  explain  it.'* 
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SYSTEMATIC   SCIENCE. 


Animals. — What  Point  Shall 

There  are  various  ways  of  covering 
the  ground  and  arranging  the  order  of 
presentation. 

The  following  has  been  my  guide ; 
*  *  Arrange  from  the  simplest,  the  /general 
and  that  within  the  child's  experience ;  to 
the  complex,  particular  and  unknown  or 
unobservedy  **Also  in  the  line  of  a 
review  and  new  view  of  the  subject." 

With  this  in  mind  I  would  place  ; — 

1.  Where  They  Live. 

This  locates  the  animal  and  clears  the 
way  for  what  follows.  Would  use  maps 
and  globes  constantly  in  this  connection. 

2.  Feeling  and  Touch, 

3.  Ears  (hearing). 

4.  Eyes  (seeing). 

5.  Smelli7ig. 

6.  Taste. 

The  five  senses  put  the  animal  in  con- 
nection with  the  surroundings  and  deter- 
mine ; — 

7.  Movements,  Organs  are  required 
to  make  these,  and  I  place  next ; — 

8.  Limbs;  using  the  word  to  cover 
the  whole  range  of  members  helping  to 
cause  motion. 

9.  Symmetry.  This  can  be  best  con- 
sidered after  *'  8  "  ;  and  calls  the  child's 
attention  to  the  important  fact  that  there 
is  in  each  animal  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  parts  as  regards  form,  size  and  posi- 
tion. Having  noticed  the  organs  of  mo- 
tion and  their  arrangement,  I  would  next 
place  an  important  object  sought ; — 

10.  Food,  To  handle  and  prepare 
this  for  swallowing,  we  have  : 

11.  Tongue,  and 

12.  Teeth  in  all  their  curious  adapta- 
tions. The  food  not  only  furnishes  motive 
power,  but  heat  as  well,  and  we  pass  to ; — 


Wk  Bring  Before  the  Child? 

13.  Temperature  and  Breathing. 
These  will  be  modified  by  where  the 

animal  lives  and  also  by  ; — 

14.  Covering,  This  has  various  uses 
and  is  interwoven  with  the  idea  of  a 

15.  Skeleton,  which  I  would  place 
next. 

Now  leaving  the  idea  of  a  framework 
and  support  for  the  muscles,  I  should 
return  to  Covering  in  a  restricted  sense 
and  take ; — 

16.  Color,  This  always  has  a  pur- 
pose or  reason  for  being  what  it  is,  which 
may  be ; — 

17.  Hiding;  for  protection  or  to 
secure  food,  etc.  Should  this  fail,  the 
animal  is  provided  with  other  means  of 

18.  Defense. 

Informed  by  the  senses  of  its  surround- 
ings, the  movements  of  an  animal  are 
decided  by  that  remarkable  faculty  called 

19.  Instinct,  From  the  acts  per- 
formed under  the  guidance  of  this  un- 
questioning and  almost  infallible  faculty, 
as  well  as  from  those  determined  by  more 
advanced  reason,  we  judge  of; — 

20.  Character, 

Beginning  with  Color,  there  seems  to 
me  a  progressive  overshadowing  of  the 
individual,  and  a  revealing  of  relations 
to  others.  Color  would  be  comparatively 
useless  if  ours  were  the  only  eyes.  The 
instinctive  *  *  Hiding  "  of  *  *  Defense ' ' 
would  lack  in  object  were  we  alone ;  and 
even  Character  (as  known  to  us),  is 
either  comparative  or  relative.  Advanc- 
ing along  the  line  of  these  new  and 
higher  relations,  we  find  ; — 

21.  Voice,  This,  in  all  its  wonderful 
expression  of  the  true  character,  is  a  po- 
tent factor  in  determining  whether  these 
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new  relations  shall  continue  or  ciease,  and 
the  animal  be  ; — 

2  2 .     Social  or  Solitary, 

In  either  case  it  will  be  best  next  to 
consider  the  results  of  their  labor  under 
the  head  of 

23.  What  they  Make.  Much  of  their 
*  *  making  * '  is  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected with 

24.  Family  Life.  Here  is  a  still 
greater  surrender  of  the  individual  will 
and  accommodation  to  another.  In  this 
relation  self-sacrifice  seems  to  reach  the 
highest  development  in  the  care  and 
training  of 

25.  The  Young.  So  marked  is  this, 
that  naturalists  find  in  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  young — especially  when  born 
in  a  helpless  condition— the  key  to 

26.  Rank^  those  standing  highest  who 
are  most  tender  and  constant  in  feeding 
and  protecting  their  offspring. 

As  with  man,  **  He  best  serves  him- 
self who  serves  others,"  all  the  way 
down  to  the  lowest  animal  the  faithful 
doing  of  the  little  daily  duties  not  only 
accomplished  these,  but  also  those  monu- 
mental things  for  the  race  which  shall 
endure  for  all  time  ;  hence,  we  next  con- 
sider 

27.  How  They  Serve.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this,  but  for  our  purpose, 
separated,  is 

28.  What  They  Give .  All  this  rearing 
of  children,  this  **  giving  "and  **  serv- 
ing "  is  in  great  measure  the  privilege 
of  youth  and  middle  age,  when  the  pow- 
ers are  fresh  and  strong. 

If  we  accept  our  years  as  2Ji  opportun- 
ity to  grow  and  develop  towards  the 
spiritual ;  as  a  school  in  which  tasks  are 
set  us — chosen  with  such  wisdom  and 
love  that  the  why  is  evident  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  and  in  doing  "  of  them  there  is 
great  reward,"    the  answer  is    itself  a 


question  :  *'  Have  we  done  the  task  set 
us  ?  "  If  so,  it  has  been  a  helpful  time 
for  us — we  have  grown  and  developed 
under  the  experience  of  life,  and  if  we 
love  our  children  we  will  wish  them  the 
same  opportunity. 

But  shall  the  immaturity  and  inex- 
perience of  youth  be  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  age?  Shall  the  acorn  be 
obliged  to  always  struggle  on  under  the 
shade  of  the  oak  ?  Shall  the  young  bee 
starve  because  each  cup  of  nectar  has 
been  drained  by  the  myriad  swarm  of  its 
elders  ?  Sometimes,  yes  !  but  only  when 
nature's  laws  are  interfered  with.  What 
then  ?     **  Come  up  higher!  " 

I  should  not  press  death  upon  the 
notice  of  the  children,  but  when  it  comes 
before  them,  try  and  have  the  impression 
made  a  right  one. 

More,  I  must  not  say  now.  I  trust 
what  has  been  said  will  give  you  the 
spirit  in  which  I  would  handle  work  on 
animals.  Do  not  for  a  moment  think  I 
would /^«rA  this  arrangement  to  the  pupils. 
I  have  only  given  it  for  the  teacher's  aid. 
Now,  will  all  who  care  to  profit  by  this 
work,  take  the  **wide  note  book"  before 
suggested  and  write  at  the  top  of  sepa- 
rate pages  these  different  headings. 
Then  on  successive  lines  below  write  all 
the  points  which  fall  under  each.  For 
example,  in  my  notes  I  have: — 

WHERE  THEY  LIVE. 

On  Land. — Horse  and  Boy. 

In  the  Earth. — Worm  and  Mole. 

In  Water. — Fish,  young  Mosquito, 
Pollywog. 

In  Salt  Water. — Sponge,  Clam. 

Partly  in'  and  partly  out  of  water. — 
Frog,  Turtle. 

In  warm  countries. — Elephant,  Camel. 

In  cold  climates. — Whale,  Bear. 

I  have  added  the  animals  which  best 
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illustrate  each  point  to  show  what  the 
notes  will  be  when  complete^  but  would 
advise  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  points 
first,  as  only  then  can  a  wise  choice  be 
made  among  the  animals. 

It  has  come  to  my  ears  that  some  of 
you  are  anxious  to  begin.  How  shall 
we  use  this?  M^  advice  would  be  to 
take  up  the  Minerals  or  Metals  of  Jan- 
uary and  February  '90  or  the  Botany 
work  in  the  last  year's  Kindbrgarten 
and  let  animals  rest  till  I  can  place  the 
whole  subject  before  you.  But  it  may 
aid  in  what  follows  to  suggest  a  begin- 
ning: 

Choose  the  hoy — 

1 .  Where  does  he  live  ?  Have  a  talk 
about  it  till  you  have  drawn  out  the 
answers  **  on  land  **  and  **  almost  every- 
where.'* 

Now  drop  this  point  —  resolutely 
shutting  out  all  the  other  interesting 
things  which  might  be  talked  of  in 
this  connection,  for  they  will  come  up 
more  advantageously  with  other  ani- 
mals. 

2.  Feeling  or  Touch.  Where  this 
sense  is  most  delicate  and  some  reasons 
why  we  have  it.  Exercise  the  class  in 
distinguishing  different  (known)  things. 
Take  up  the  other  senses  in  the  same 
way. 

7.  How  does  he  move  ?  Class  again 
tell  all  the  ways  of  moving  they  can 
think  of. 

8.  What  has  he  to  move  with  ?  (Two 
legs  and  two  arms.) 

9.  Symmetry.  Lead  to  notice  the 
paired  t^yes^  ears,  nostrils,  limbs,  fingers, 
etc. 

10.  What  food  does  he  eat  ? 

11.  Use  of  his  tongue,  and  where 
it  is. 

12.  Where,  how  arranged,  and  use  of 
teeth.     How  many  ? 


13.  What  does  he  breathe?  Is  his 
body  warm  or  cold  ? 

14.  Covering?  (skin  and  thin  hair, ) 
clothes. 

15.  Skeleton  ?  (Of  bone,  with  joints 
under  the  skin  and  flesh. ) 

A  boiled  shoulder  of  mutton  furnishes 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  inside,  bony, 
jointed  skeleton. 

16.  Color?     Simply  what  it  is. 

17.  18  and  19.     Omit. 

20.  Character.  Dwell  but  little  on 
this  now, — as  traits  come  up  with  other 
animals, — the  indirect  teaching  can  be 
made  very  helpful  and  effective. 

21.  What  sounds  does  he  make  and 
why?  (Talks,  laughs,  whistles,  sings, 
cries,  etc.) 

22.  Does  he  like  to  be  alone  or  with 
others  ? 

23.  What  do  men  make  ?  Confine 
this  to  a  limited  time  and  the  children's 
experience. 

24.  The  family.  Who  constitute  it ; 
their  duties  and  relations  to  each  other, 
etc. 

Here  again  limit  the  notice,  as  the 
matter  will  come  up  in  numerous 
phases. 

25.  Children. .  What  is  a  young  boy 
called  ?  What  does  he  eat ;  noises  he 
makes,  etc.  Dwell  particularly  on  his 
helplessness  and  the  care  he  deserves 
from  us. 

26.  Omit.  The  class  will  not  be  ready 
for  it. 

27.  How  he  can  help  ?  Make  this 
practical,  and  at  first  easily  within  the 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

28  and  29.     Omit. 

This  outline  is  rather  suggestive  than 
directive ;  but  should  be  used  in  the 
order  given. 

Edward  G.  Howe. 

Evans  ton  ^  III. 
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WINTER  IS  COMING  AND  THE  DAYS  GROW  COLD/' 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great 
King  who  always  wore  a  long  robe  all 
trimmed  with  white,  and  o'n  his  head  a 
crown  made  of  green  branches  and  red 
berries.  He  always  moved  along  very 
slowly  and  grandly,  and  people  were  so 
afraid  of  him  that  they  would  run  into 
their  houses  and  shut  all  the  doors 
tight  when  they  thought  he  was  coming. 

You  could  generally  tell  when  he  was 
coming,  for  he  usually  sent  his  servant 
ahead  to  let  people  know. 

This  messenger  was  a  merry  little 
fellow  with  a  red  nose  and  bright,  bright 
eyes  and  such  red  cheeks  I  think  he 
always  had  a  snowball  in  his  pocket  to 
rub  them  with. 

When  he  came  along,  the  little  leaves 
on  the  trees  began  to  shiver  and  get 
very  much  frightened  but  he  only 
laughed  at  them  and  said,  **Come,  put 
on  your  little  red  and  golden  dresses  and 
go  for  a  romp  with  me.*'  And  the  little 
leaves  said  good-bye  to  the  trees  and 
flew  away  with  jolly  Jack  Frost.  Oh, 
what  a  chase  they  did  have,  along  the 
roads  and  through  the  woods  and  over 
the  fields,  whirling  into  people's  faces 
and  around  the  comers,  chasing  each 
other  everywhere!  But  at  last  they  were 
all  caught  up  against  a  high  fence  and 
Jack  told  them  they  must  go  to  sleep 
now  and  he  would  bring  them  a  nice, 
white  cover  after  awhile,  to  keep  them 
warm  and  comfortable. 

Then  little  Jack  went  to  the  flowers. 

When  they  saw  him  coming,  they  put 
on  their  prettiest  dresses  and  said,  **Dear 
little  Jack,  we  want  so  much  to  stay 
here  and  see  the  King  coming,  so  please 
let  us. ' ' 

They  looked  so  sweet  and  asked  so 


prettily  that  Jack  could  not  possibly  say 
no.  So  he  told  them  they  must  behave 
very  well  indeed,  and  hold  themselves 
up  quite  straight  and  make  just  the 
prettiest  bow  in  the  world  when  they 
saw  the  king  coming.  The  flowers 
promised  to  do  just  as  he  told  them  and 
they  began  practicing  directly.  (See 
how  well  the  dahlias  have  learned  to 
make  a  bow.) 

Next  Jack  Frost  went  to  look  after 
the  waters.  To  the  river  he  said,  **  The 
King  likes  every  one  to  be  busy  at  work. 
What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

And  the  river  made  answer,  *'  Do  you 
not  see  how  busy  I  am,  carrying  ships 
to  the  great  sea,  taking  fishes  to  warmer 
places,  floating  great  logs  of  wood  down 
to  the  city  for  men  to  build  ships  with, 
turning  all  the  mill-wheels  and  never 
stopping  on  my  way  !  Oh,  I  am  in  a 
great,  great  hurry,  do  not  keep  me,  little 
Jack  Frost." 

Then  Jack  went  to  the  ponds  and  he 
took  his  friend,  Mr.  Wind,  with  him  and 
there  was  a  game  then  !  The  wind  ran 
over  the  water  and  the  little  waves  came 
up  and  danced  and  sang  and  put  on  their 
pretty  little  white  caps  and  were  as  lively 
as  possible  for  a  long  time. 

After  awhile  however,  Jack  sent  Mr. 
Wind  away  and  then  he  caught  all  the 
little  waves  and  took  away  their  pretty 
caps.  But  they  would  keep  getting 
away  from  him  so  he  just  put  them  down 
into  the  water  and  covered  them  up 
tight  with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice,  for  he  said 
he  could  never  have  such  wild  children 
running  about  when  the  King  was  com- 
ing. 

I  think  though,  the  dear  old  Sun  will 
open  their  doors  and  let  them  have  two- 
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or  three  more  games  before  King  Winter 
really  comes  for  good.  Little  Jack  thinks 
he  can  do  everything,  but  he  can  not 
quite. 

He  must  wait  for  orders  from  the  King 
who  takes  care  of  the  ice  and  snow  and 
gives  it  out  at  the  right  time. 

But  King  Winter  is  coming  soon,  chil- 
dren, and  he  gives  you  fair  warning  to 


be  ready  for  him.  He  is  coming  with 
his  ice  and  snow,  his  sleds,  skates  and 
snowballs  and  Santa  Claus,  and,  dear 
me  !  so  many  nice  things  to  make  us 
forget  how  it  feels  when  that  saucy  little 
Jack  Frost  thinks  it  fun  to  pinch  our 
toeses  and  make  us  all  say  *'0h,  oh,  oh ! " 

Kate  Davis. 
New  York. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  RICH. 


There  is  an  impression  among  people 
that  the  Kindergarten  is  only  for  poor 
children,  making  a  home  for  part  of  each 
day  for  those  who  have  none,  or  worse 
than  none.  To  be  sure  the  Kindergar- 
ten is  everything  to  them,  yet  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  best  families  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  prevent  a  child  from  being  overly 
self-conscious.  True  ** child  culture" 
is  just  in  its  infancy.  We  do  not  yet 
understand  the  art  of  leading,  guiding 
and  developing  the  child's  emotions,  for 
we  are  so  absorbed  in  giving  expression 
to  our  own  we  forget  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  his  in  their  awakening,  that  he 
may  be  helped  to  express  them  whole- 
somely. We  are  apt  to  overpower  him 
with  our  own  affection,  consequently  he 
becomes  peevish  and  fretful,  and  develops 
4nto  what  the  Kindergartner  has  termed 
an  '*Iwon'tchild.'» 

It  is  not  only  the  demonstrations  of 
one  person's  love  which  overpower  the 
little  awakening  soul,  but  ofttimes  a 
large  family  watches  him  with  a  most 
tender  and  solicitoqs  care.  Every  word 
is  commented  upon,  every  **  cute  ''  act  is 
laughed  about,  and  more  than  likely  in 
his  presence,  until  there  is  no  opportu- 


nity for  his  developing  naturally  and 
simply.  He  soon  begins  to  say  and  do 
things  for  effect,  which  though  very 
cunning  at  first  become  absurd  and 
irritating,  even  to  those  who  love  him 
most. 

How  is  the  child  to  be  freed  from  this 
bondage?  The  Kindergarten  comes  to 
his  rescue  ;  there  he  is  one  among  many 
children,  he  is  not  singled  out  as  being 
the  sweetest  and  smartest.  Though 
given  great  freedom  he  is  under  a  law 
which  holds  all  alike.  He  learns  that 
the  greatest  privilege  and  the  greatest 
happiness  comes  to  him  through  abiding 
by  that  law.  If  he  feels  a  sense  of  his 
own  importance,  and  is  not  receiving 
sufficient  attention  to  flatter  his  vanity, 
refusing  to  join  in  the  games  and  work, 
he  is  quietly  let  alone  and  stays  alone 
until  he  joins  of  his  own  accord.  This 
letting  alone  process  proves  to  be  the 
greatest  punishment  possible,  for  he  real- 
izes that  all  the  other  children  are  get- 
ting more  attention  than  he  is ;  all  the 
favors  and  pleasant  words  are  bestowed 
on  those  who  do  what  the  Kindergartner 
directs  them  to  do.  This  comes  pretty 
hard  at  first  to  the  little  child  who  has 
had  it  all  wherever  he  has  previously 
been.  But  children  are  naturally  so- 
ciable and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
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are  not  drawn  into  the  games  when  they 
see  such  a  happy  band  of  children  all 
playing  harmoniously. 

One  mother  who  was  asked  to  send 
her  little  boy  to  a  Kindergarten  re- 
sponded, **  He  is  wild  enough  now  and 
gets  into  so  much  mischief  I  can  do 
nothing  with  him,  if  he  goes  to  a  Kin- 
dergarten there  will  be  no  living  in  the 
house  with  him.** 

lyittle  did  she  comprehend  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Kindergarten.  Here 
was  a  child  wild  and  mischievous  be- 
cause his  over-abundant  energy  had  not 
been  directed ;  he  had  been  allowed  to 
amuse  himself  in  and  out  of  doors  with- 
out restraint,  no  recognition  was  taken 
of  the  extra  ** steam**  which  was  going 
to  waste,  consequently  making  him  rest- 
less and  uneasy. 

The  Kindergarten  directs  this  energy, 
making  use  of  all  the  isurplus  steam, 
arousing  and  directing  every  faculty  of 


the  child's  being.  He  is  led  to  exercise 
every  part  of  his  body  in  healthful, 
active  play  ;  his  hands  are  occupied  with 
various  work  ;  through  occupations  he 
gains  mental  force  which  will  prepare 
him  to  receive  the  knowledge  which  is 
to  fit  him  for  life*s  duties. 

The  children  of  the  rich  need  the 
Kindergarten  fully  as  much  as  those  of 
the  poor,  in  ord^r  to  develop  well- 
balanced,  self-poised  individuals.  The 
poor  need  to  be  shaken,  aroused  from 
their  oppressed  state  of  mind ;  the  rich 
directed  and  led  to  feel  the  happiness 
which  comes  through  abiding  by  law. 

It  requires  much  more  tact,  genius  and 
good  sense  to  direct  a  Kindergarten 
among  the  wealthy  than  it  does  among 
the  destitute,  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  so  eager  and  the  home  influence 
of  the  Kindergarten  brings  to  them  a 
happiness  they  have  perhaps  never 
known  before.  C.  I^.  S. 


A    KINDERGARTEN    ALMANAC. 


Here  is  an  idea  which  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Kindergar- 
tens, combining  the  calendar  suggested 
in  The  Kindergarten  Magazine  last 
year  with  a  weather  report.  The  calen- 
dar is  arranged  in  the  usual  way,  but  in- 
stead of  having  the  names,  the  days  of  the 
week  are  indicated  at  the  top,  as  follows: 

Monday — A  blue  wash  tub.  [Wash- 
day.] 

Tuesday — A  flat-iron.    [Ironing  day.] 

Wednesday — A  spool  of  cotton,  thim- 
ble and  needle.     [Mending  day.] 

Thursday — A  visiting  card.  [Recep- 
tion day.] 

Friday — A    broom.    [Sweeping  day.] 

Saturday — A  loaf  of  bread.  [Baking 
day.] 


Sunday — A  church-steeple.  [Church 
day.]     [Symbol  of  aspiration.] 

All  this  is  done  in  colored  crayon. 

Below  these  is  a  squared  surface,  in 
which  is  indicated  the  weather  upon 
certain  days,  by  means  of  colored  cir- 
cles. 

Yellow  signifies  a  pleasant  day. 

Gray  signifies  a  cloudy  day. 

Blue  signifies  a  stormy  day. 

This  plan  also  gives  opportunities  for 
number  work,  thus : 

How  many  Mondays? 

How  many  pleasant  days  ? 

How  many  stormy  days  ? 

How  many  weeks  ?  etc. 

Susan  S.  Harriman. 

Halifax^  N,  S, 
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PUGGINS  AND  PUSSY. 


I  wonder  if  any  of  you  children  can 
^ess  what  Puggins  is  ? 

He  is  nothing  more  than  a  little  dog 
that  wears  a  smooth  tan  coat  of  hair. 
He  has  the  roundest  eyes,  the  blackest 
face,  the  most  tumed-up  nose,  and  the 
curliest  tail  you  ever  saw.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  thought  him  a  very  pretty  dog 
when  I  first  saw  him,  but  he  has  lived 
with  us  so  long,  and  is  such  a  good  dog, 
that  we  have  learned  to  love  him,  and 
think  him  very  pretty. 

When  he  first  came  to  us  he  was  so 
small  that  he  could  not  go  upstairs,  but 
he  grew  very  fast,  and  just  kept  trying 
many  and  many  times  every  day,  and  so 
after  awhile  he  was  able  to  get  up  the 
step  which  had  seemed  so  high  to  him. 
And  then  he  was  the  proudest  dog  you 
ever  saw !  He  stood  and  looked  at  us 
and  gave  one  of  his  little  baby  barks, 
wagged  his  tail,  and  seemed  just  as  de- 
lighted as  you  were  the  first  time  you 
threaded  your  needle  after  you  had  tried 
so  many,  many  times. 

Then  the  next  thing  he  wanted  to  do 
was  to  jump  up  in  our  laps,  but  it  was  a 
long,  long  time  before  he  could  do  that. 
If  he  had  not  kept  on  trying,  do  you 
think  he  would  ever  have  gotten  up  ? 

One  evening  I  was  out  on  my  front 
porch,  and  I  heard  Puggins  barking 
away  at  the  fence  just  as  loud  as  he 
could.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  at 
something,  so  I  went  to  see  what  it  was. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  sat  the 
poorest  little  kitten  I  had  ever  seen. 
Now  you  know  dogs  do  not  like  cats,  so 
when  I  put  my  hand  between  the  slats 
and  picked  it  up,  Puggins  thought  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  jump  at  it  and 
worry  it.     When  I  told  him  to  be  quiet. 


he  followed  me  into  the  house,  jumping 
up  beside  me  to  see  what  I  was  going  to 
do  with  it.  When  I  got  some  milk 
Puggins  thought  he  ought  to  have  that ; 
but  I  tried  to  make  him  see  how  it  was, 
and  how  kind  we  ought  to  be  to  it. 

It  was  several  days,  however,  before 
he  would  understand  this ;  he  always 
thought  I  ought  to  take  him  into  my  lap 
instead  of  Pussy.  But  one  day  I  came 
out  of  the  cold  wind  into  my  room,  and 
lying  before  my  fire  was  Puggins  and 
Pussy  ;  he  was  licking  her  fur  and  trying 
to  make  it  soft  and  smooth  like  his  own. 

You  see  Pussy  had  not  always  had 
kind  friends  to  take  care  of  her,  so  it  was 
some  time  before  her  dress  got  smooth 
like  Puggins'  coat.  But  after  awhile  it 
did,  and  she  grew  fat  and  round,  and 
then  such  romps  as  they  had  together  ! 

Puggins  was  much  the  larger  and 
stronger,  but  he  never  forgot  and  hurt 
Pussy,  but  was  as  kind  and  gentle  with 
her  as  I  hope  you  older  boys  and  girls 
are  with  your  little  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  they  ate  together  they  would 
take  just  what  I  gave  them.  If  Pussy 
happened  to  have  a  little  more  than  Pug- 
gins, he  would  not  growl,  but  would 
stand  off,  wag  his  tail,  and  watch  Pussy 
eat,  and  sometimes,  if  he  came  a  little 
nearer  and  offered  to  take  some  of  her 
milk,  she  would  purr,  and  seem  glad. 

And  so  they  grew  to  be  the  very  best 
of  friends  and  lived  together  and  never 
troubled  each  other  but  always  had  nice 
plays.  On  very  cold  nights  they  even 
slept  in  the  same  bed,  so  as  to  keep  each 
other  warm.  I  wish  you  every  one 
could  see  them  and  enjoy  them  as  much 
as  I  do.  I  know  you  would  love  them 
they  are  so  kind  to  each  other.     M.  H. 
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Birds  in  Autumn. 
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1.  Fly         a  -  way!      Fly        a  -  way!      Lit  -  tie  bird  -  ies,  you  must    go; 

2.  Come      a  -  gain!  Come       a  -  gain!   When  the  gold  -  en  warmth  of  Spring 
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Soon    the    frost  -  y    winds  will  blow.  Soon    will  come  the      ice  and  snow. 
Wakes  the    trees      to     bios  -  som  -  ing,   Hith  -  er      fly,     on    swift  -est  wings. 
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Fly      a  -  way!  Fly      a  -  way! 
Come     a  -gain!  Come  a  -  gain! 


*' Birds  in  Autumn'*  may  be  used  as  a  circle  game  by  letting  the  children 
who  have  been  chosen  for  birds  fly  as  far  away  from  the  circle  as  possible — return- 
ing when  called  by  the  *'Come  again  '*  of  the  second  verse. 

Emilie  Poulsson. 
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MUSIC  IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


The  ground  plan  for  good  musical 
work  in  the  Kindergarten  can  be  well 
laid  in  the  Pall  series  of  songs,  so  that 
by  Christmas-time  most  all  the  little 
voices  will  have  come  under  the  soften- 
ing and  mellowing  influence  of  rhythm 
and  harmonious  sounds. 

A  few  hints  as  to  methods  of  reaching 
results  will  be  appropriate  here :  In  the 
first  place  to  start  with  the  feeling,  **I 
must  do  more  for  my  music  this  year,*' 
will  be  the  best  possible  beginning  you 
can  make.  Supplement  this  desire  by 
additional  thoughtfulness  and  care  in 
selecting  good  and  appropriate  music 
for  all  Kindergarten  uses.  Let  your 
marches  be  inspiring,  a  something  more 
than  simply  a  pretty  jingling  of  sounds 
played  in  * 'four-four'*  time.  Let  your 
contrasted  movements  be  contrasted,  and 
suggested  by  the  mood  and  movement  of 
the  music  as  much  as  possible.  Let  the 
music  be  a  direct  means  of  communica- 
tion to  the  child.?  lace  no  barriers 
between  it  and  these  direct  musical  im- 
pressions. But  lei  these  musical  impres- 
sions be  clear  and  pure,  full  of  the  spirit 
if  not  always  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
music.  Remember  that  the  willing 
spirit  filled  with  the  noble  enthusiasm 
for  overcoming  can  lay  low  any  moun- 
tainous difficulty  of  technique. 

Many  an  experience  could  be  related 
where,  under  the  stress  of  stubborn, 
boisterous  children  to  be  guided  lovingly 
and  unconsciously,  untrained  fingers  have 
performed  miracles  of  soothing  lullabys, 
upon  unsympathetic  and  tuneless  pianos. 

Principals  should  help  train,  if  neces- 
sary, their  ofttimes  confused  and  blun- 
dering assistants,  preparing  them  by 
opening  to  them  their  own  inner  feeling 


for  the  moods  to  be  desired  and  gained 
through  the  music;  that  the  way  may  be 
opened  to  let  in  the  spirit  of  the  music, 
feeling  it  in  unison  and,  ultimately,  that 
music  may  speak  feelingly  and  sympa- 
thetically through  them  to  the  children. 

Who  has  not  come  away  from  a  Kin- 
dergarten where  the  music  was  seem- 
ingly appropriate  and  pretty — all  in  good 
order — filled  somehow  with  a  sense  of  the 
vanity  and  externality  of  things  ?  The 
teacher  and  children  seem  outside  of  the 
music,  and  there  is  no  mood  or  sugges- 
tion in  the  music  to  get  into.  They  are 
not  fed  and  the  life  of  both  music  and 
children  is  reduced  to  a  mechanism. 

The  first  and  most  important  condi- 
tion then  for  creating  a  musical  atmos- 
phere in  your  Kindergarten  is  that  the 
piano  be  in  sympathy  with  you,  that  it 
speak — talk  to  the  children,  and  how- 
ever you  manage  it,  the  children  become 
accustomed  to  listen  for  its  voice  and  the 
message  it  has  to  tell.  You  can  not 
hope  to  get  good  results  through  mood 
of  song  and  voice,  while  the  piano  is 
working  at  direct  cross  purposes  with 
you  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  piano 
may  beautifully  pave  the  way  of  intro- 
duction to  the  mood  or  spirit  of   any 

Let  the  children  become  accustomed 
to  listen  for  the  story  in  the  music  as 
eagerly  and  importunately  as  for  the  story 
of  the  song  in  words.  How  in  the  ex- 
perience of  every  Kindergartner  the  most 
carefully  *'  led  up  to"  mood  of  song,  by 
story  and  word  has  been  finally  balked 
and  defeated  through  lack  of  sympathy 
and  inspiration  from  the  piano.  Many 
Kindergartners  in  their  preparations  for  a 
song  have  the  melody  frequently  played 
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beforehand  so  that  the  children  may 
become  partly  familiar  with  it.  While 
this  is  in  progress,  while  the  children 
are  quietly  at  work,  the  wise  teacher  in- 
serts, *'  I  wonder  what  the  piano  can  be 
talking  about  ?  I  believe  it  is  trying  to 
tell  us  a  new  little. story  this  morning. 
Let  us  all  listen  and  see  if  we  can  not 
understand  it.**  A  random  beginning 
at  **  mental  effect,**  fraught  with  random 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  answers — yet 
out  of  which  may  open  wonderful  paths 
to  new  worlds  of  consciousness  and 
understanding  !  With  a  little  shaping 
of  wavering  and  disjointed  ideas,  a 
little  hint  in  the  right  direction  and  a 
final  realization  in  a  '* really  truly** 
song — what  joy  to  the  child  and  what  an 
opening  of  the  doors  of  the  imagination 
to  living  sounds,  never  to  be  closed  again  ! 

Now  for  our  song  proper.  Having 
run  its  development  along  the  subject  of 
work  in  idea,  story  and  musical  sugges- 
tion through  the  piano,  the  song  should 
be  the  spontaneous  and  necessary  climax 
of  the  whole. 

Two  almost  universal  favorites  for  Fall 
selections  are,  '*The  Brown  Birds,**  by 
Eleanor  Smith,  and  *•  Where  Do  All 
The  Daisies  Go,"  which  can  be  well 
introduced  by  contrast.  Both  old  songs, 
but  good,  which  will  well  stand  from  year 
to  year,  any  added  improvement  you  can 
give  them  by  way  of  better  interpreta- 
tion or  voice. 

They  make  a  good  contrast,  the  one 
bringing  out  the  cherry,  joyous,  spon- 
taneous phase  of  child  and  nature-life — 
the  other  perhaps  a  little  more  of  the 
regretful,  softer,  sympathetic  human 
side.  In  one  the  music  is  cheery,  com- 
municative, eager  and  full  of  childlike 
freshness  ;  in  the  other  more  thoughtful, 
swayingly  rhythmical  in  feeling  and 
movement. 


Instead  of  working  so  hard  to  bring 
out  the  thought  in  the  song,  I  would  say, 
rather  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  song 
through  words  and  music,  get  at  what  it 
is  trying  to  say,  and  let  it  say  itself  out 
through  you.  Draw  out  the  children  as 
to  their  ideas  of  the  mood  of  the  song 
and  enter  it  with  them.  The  idea  of 
hopeful  joyousness  in  the  ** Daisies" 
will  very  quickly  express  itself  in  some 
such  phrase  as  this  :  '  *  Why,  the  music's 
glad  that  they'll  all  be  covered  up  warm, 
and  come  back  in  the  spring  !**  Also 
the  little  ''  sorry  **  in  the  **  Brown  Birds  *' 
music  will  be  quickly  felt  and  under- 
stood. 

Entering  in  this  way  through  the 
children*s  own  door  into  the  spirit  of  the 
song,  you  can  not  fail  of  spontaneous  re- 
sults of  true  interpretation.  You  can  not 
hope  to  get  mood  results  into  the  baby 
voices  of  Kindergarten  children — nor 
would  it  be  right  to  do  so.  But  you  can 
do  more,  you  can  from  the  start  preserve 
to  the  child  an  unspoiled  sense  of  artistic 
unity — germinating  from  the  unity  of  its 
own  idea  and  expressed  through  its  own 
life  and  powers. 

To  this  group  can  be  added  the  song 
**  Birds  in  Autumn,'*  in  this  issue  of  Thk 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  so  charm- 
ingly embodying  much  of  the  same  ideas 
for  the  very  youngest  children.  Having 
led  off  with  the  '*  Daisies  **  and  *'  Brown 
Birds ' '  in  their  chatty  confidences  about 
bird  family  preparations,  consultations 
about  moving  and  the  long  journey 
South,  with  its  anticipations  and  regrets, 
you  need  but  to  poise  the  children's 
wings  to  *'  flyaway  **  into  the  music  and 
rhythm  of  Miss  Poulsson's  dainty  little 
song  and  game.  Taking  it  rather  slowly 
and  softly  seems  to  more  nearly  sense 
the  composer's  thought,  and,  instead  of 
ordinary  rhythmical  flying,  it  suggests 
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the  steadier  poise  and  soaring  of  birds 
nnder  way.  This  distinction  will  help 
to  bring  out  a  little  more  of  dignity  and 
purpose  of  an  actual,  responsible  under- 
taking, such  as  the  seeking  of  new 
homes  in  strange  lands  would  seem  to 
us  as  well  as  the  birds.     The   music 


softens  all  regrets  with  a  joyous  ban  voy- 
age and  the  hearty  **  come  again ''  starts 
the  Autumn  episode  well  toward  the 
Spring  thought  of  returning  birds  and 
flowers. 

Mari  Ruef  Hofer. 
Chicago, 


THE  EDUCATION   BY  DOING. 


It  is  evident  that  this  fundamental 
principle  of  Froebel  applies  equally  to 
primary  school  work  as  to  Kindergarten. 
When  should  the  child  cease  to  express 
himself  in  activities  ?  plainly,  never.  As 
soon  as  he  becomes  to  any  extent  passive 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  his  develop- 
ment of  individual  power,  his  education, 
is  declining,  and  if  this  passivity  or  mere 
receptivity  increases,  all  his  organs  of 
growth  will  soon  be  atrophied  and  edu- 
cation is  at  an  end. 

Now  what  do  we  propose  to  give  to 
the  child  within  the  primary  school  ? 
Let  us  say  in  the  first  place,  physical 
training;  not  by  methods  suited  to  the 
paralytic  or  the  imbecile,  not  by  exter- 
nal or  mechanically  applied  movements, 
but  by  voluntary  exercise  of  his  muscles 
and  performance  of  their  natural  func- 
tions, under  the  inspiration  of  sympathy 
and  joy.  We  must  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  feelings  and  the  will.  We 
must  give  him  free  play,  the  exercise 
which  nature  has  provided  for  his  bodily 
development ;  this  should  by  no  means 
be  left  behind  with  the  Kindergarten. 
Add  to  it,  if  you  please,  by  careful  de- 
grees, some  systematic  exercise  in  brief 
routine,  according  to  a  well  regulated 
and  scientific  plan. 

In  the  Boston  schools  the  Swedish 
system  of  gymnastics  is  in  full  operation 
through  every  grade,  and  the  children  in 


the  lowest  primary  classes  are  put 
through  the  tactics  for  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time  according  to  the  lesson  for  the 
grade.  The  little  ones  enjoy  the  drill 
and  enter  with  great  spirit  into  the  sim- 
ple exercises  at  the  word  of  command 
without  music.  It  is  the  introduction 
to  concerted  action  under  strict  regula- 
tions of  method,  and  must  at  first  be 
short,  so  as  not  to  weary  the  power  of 
attention  and  habit  of  obedience,  which 
it  seeks  to  cultivate.  I  think  it  should 
be  followed  immediately  by  free  play, 
that  the  children  may  relax  both  mind 
and  muscle  naturally  and  by  degrees. 

It  would  be  a  'very  apparent  mistake 
to  expect  them  to  attend  to  a  series  of 
directions  as  to  posture  and  movement 
without  the  accompaniment  of  action; 
no  less  a  mistake  is  it  to  demand  the  at- 
tention to  a  series  of  mental  directions 
as  to  number,  form,  place  or  size  without 
corresponding  action  on  their  part.  The 
laws  of  physical  development  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment. When  we  are  in  any  doubt 
as  to  the  latter,  let  us  inquire  of  the 
former  and  receive  Nature's  unequivocal 
reply. 

The  action  accompanying  mental  ef- 
fort should  involve  not  only  the  mental 
but  the  physical  nature  of  the  child.  Is 
he  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage? Let  him  define  the  word  he  uses 
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with  his  physical  activities.  The  for- 
eign children  in  the  schools  are  taught 
in  this  way:  **I  am  running/*  says 
Salvatore,  and  he  starts  off  and  runs 
about  the  room  ;  '  *  I  jump, '  *  says  Michel, 
and  he  suits  the  action  to  the  word  ; 
with  joyful  attention,  and  such  active 
demonstration  the  little  alien  acquires 
the  words  almost  miraculously.  So  with 
the  primary  class  :  **  I  have  a  bird  ;*' 
'*  I  give  Jennie  the  bird,"  and  that  which 
is  read  or  written  is  also  done  while  the 
association  of  ideas  fixes  the  impression 
made  by  the  word.  Davis's  method  of 
teaching  reading  is  built  up  on  this  plan. 
A  class  of  a  dozen  children  come  forward 
and  the  teacher  offers  them  an  open  bag 
from  which  each  draws  with  pleased 
curiosity  some  object  of  interest.  At 
each  withdrawal  of  the  little  hand  and  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  object 
the  child  says  :  **  I  have  a  doll,"  **  I  have 
a  lamb,"  or  **  I  have  a  house,"  the 
teacher  at  once  writes  and  prints  the 
whole  sentence  on  the  blackboard  while 
the  child  repeats  it.  Soon  every  child 
has  some  pretty  thing  in  his  hand  which 
he  examines  with  delighted  interest,  and 
the  teacher  calls  on  each  for  his  sentence 
once  more,  at  the  same  time  asking  him 
to  point  out  the  sentence  on  the  black- 
board which  says  this.  It  is  rare 
that  a  mistake  is  made  even  on  the  first 
effort  to  recognize  the  sentence,  and  be- 
fore the  teacher  has  thought  of  patience 
she  has  conquered  the  whole  lesson. 

Or  let  the  teacher  start  the  class  in 
number.  Give  the  children  the  splints, 
the  balls  or  the  toys  and  then  ask  them 
to  hold  up  these  objects  while  they  count 
them  together  or.  take  some  away.  Teach 
the  pupil  to  recognize  at  a  glance  groups 
of  two,  groups  of  three,  groups  of  five, 
groups  of  ten.  Practice  with  things  in 
groups  will  soon  accomplish  this  recog- 


nition. Thus  he  will  be  prepared  to  see 
in  every  aggregation  of  units  or  objects 
its  decimal  groups  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  our  system.  But  he  must  handle 
these  objects  as  well  as  see  them ;  better 
still  he  must  do  something  with  them. 
Let  him  trade  and  barter  splints  for  balls, 
blocks  for  beads  and  later  any  of  these 
things  for  play-money. 

But  do  not  ring  the  changes  on  small 
numbers  of  objects  until  the  children  are 
wearied  out  with  the  meaningless  rou- 
tine. Introduce  quantity  and  measure- 
ment at  once  in  connection  with  number. 
Let  the  children  enjoy  the  actual  weigh- 
ing of  things  and  the  actual  measuring 
of  things.  I  remember  the  lively  opera- 
tions my  children  used  to  have  with  a 
set  of  apothecaries*  scales  and  little 
weights,  taking  turns  at  measuring  out 
little  packages  of  powdered  sugar,  etc. 
We  had  the  larger  scales  of  the  grocers 
also  and  the  different  vessels  of  dry  and 
liquid  measure  as  well  as  the  more  com- 
mon applications  of  long  measure. 
What  busy  times  we  had  with  all  these 
real  things,  and  what  looked  like  real 
money,  the  toy  money  we  could  provide 
ourselves  with.  We  made  paper  pocket- 
books  too  and  kept  accounts.  I  never 
found  any -trouble  in  teaching  all  atdtice 
the  reckoning  or  number- work  by  means 
of  all  these  activities.  Learning  by 
doing  ;  all  the  combinations  of  numbers 
required  in  simple  processes  of  trade  ac- 
quired with  delight  and  facility  because 
actually  accomplished  ;  all  the  facts  of 
measurement  called  compound  numbers 
discovered  and  applied  by  dealing  with 
them  through  real  instruments,  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  play  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  body,  mind  and  soul  all 
alert  and  all  involved  in  the  vitalizing 
methods  by  which  we  attacked  every 
subject   according   to   that  principle  of 
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Kroebel's  which  develops  force  and  at- 
tains knowledge  by  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity. 

Of  course  this  must  be  done  without 
crowding,  but  I  have  observed  in  the 
schools  a  greater  tendency  to  hold  back 
than  to  crowd.  Just  remember  how  nat- 
ure crowds  the  child  by  demanding  com- 
plicated activity  in  all  directions  ;  it  is 
not  crowding,  it  is  freedom  of  life  and 
spontaneous  development  and  is  much 
more  healthful  and  delightful  for  the 
child  than  the  tedious  repetition  of  one 
thing  and  the  extreme  dilution  of  much 
of  our  teaching. 

We  must  defer  making  the  applica- 
tion of  this  great  law  of  the  Kinder- 
garten  to    other    branches   of   primary 


school  work,  to  our  next  paper,  but  in 
reading  and  language  as  well  as  in  num- 
ber, incorporate  doing  as  far  as  possible 
at  every  step ;  in  fact,  never  try  to  im- 
press the  child  with  a  new  idea  or  truth, 
except  by  engaging  his  activities  of 
body,  mind  and  soul  all  together  to  reach 
it  and  to  realize  it  ;  do  not  try  to  put 
tools  into  his  hand,— tools  of  language, 
of  expression,  of  number,  until  you  set 
him  to  using  those  tools  in  the  most 
tangible  way  practicable  and  according 
to  his  natural  expression  of  energy.  By 
all  means  we  must  carry  up  into  the 
primary  school  work  this  prime  method 
of  the  Kindergarten. 

Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins, 
Supervisor  of  Public  Schools^  Boston. 


THE  THREE  GOLDEN  APPLES. 


After  reading  the  **  Three  Golden  Ap- 
ples" by  Hawthorne,  to  the  little  ones, 
they  seemed  so  impressed  with  it  that 
for  many  days  they  lived  it  over  and 
over  again. 

One  morning  after  a  walk  we  came 
home  with  a  quantity  of  soft,  green  moss, 
and  some  one  suggested  that  we  make  a 
little  garden  indoors,  for  the  weather  was 
quite  cool.  We  laid  the  moss  upon  a 
plate,  smoothed  and  fitted  it  close.  With 
an  evergreen  twig  for  a  tree,  some  shells 
and  ferns  and  pebbles,  too,  it  was  quite 
complete.  And  best  of  all,  some  one 
brought  out  a  little  piece  of  looking- 
glass,  which  we  put  away  down  in  the 
bottom  with  the  mossy  banks  built  up 
around  it  so  that  it  looked  just  like  a 
little  lake. 

When  it  was  completed  some  one  said 
we  should  call  it  the**  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,"  for  we  had  been  talking  all 
the  morning  of  the  hard  time  Hercules 


had  in  getting  the  three  golden  apples. 
It  was  a  fine  idea  and  we  were  all  very 
glad  to  name  it  so.  But  we  must  have 
the  apples  of  gold  on  our  tree  !  So  with 
a  little  clay  brought  from  Kindergarten 
we  rolled  the  three  apples  and  with  a 
thread  fastened  inside  so  that  they  could 
hang  out  a  little  for  stems,  we  tied  them 
on  the  tree.  We  also  painted  them 
yellow  and  dusted  them  with  a  little 
gold  powder  and  they  looked  pretty 
enough  for  any  king. 

We  cut  out  of  paper  a  dragon  and  put 
it  under  the  tree  and  made  Hercules,  also 
Atlas  with  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
The  three  fairies  who  told  Hercules  how 
to  get  Atlas  to  help  him,  and  several 
other  little  things  we  added  to  make  the 
story  real. 

The  lovely  garden  lasted  for  a  long 
time,  and  we  watered  it  and  told  over  it 
the  wonderful  story  which  we  shall  al- 
ways remember.  M.  C.  B. 
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THE  CHILDREN  ! 

"  Oh  I  roses  from  the  g^arden  beds, 
How  do  you  do  to-day? 
Is  it  cozy  and  warm  enough  inside? 
Do  you  think  you'll  care  to  stay  ? 


»» 


THE  ROSES : 

*'  We  love  the  garden  very  much, 
•We  love  the  rain  and  dew, 
Yet,  we'd  rather  live  inside  the  house, 
With  the  children,  the  winter  through/' 

THE  CHILDREN  ! 

'*  If  we  give  you  mould  from  out  the  woods, 
And  water  every  day, 
Will  you  hurry  your  buds  just  a  little  bit, 
And  blossom  on  Christmas  day?  " 

THE  ROSES  : 

"  We'll  do  what  we  can  for  the  children  dear, 
But  much  on  them  depends, — 
Only  with  love  and  watchful  care. 
Do  we  blossom  for  our  friends." 


CniLD-CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLE 


Second  Tai.k  to  Mothers*   Ci.ass.* 

In  our  last  talk  we  considered  the  Ball 
as  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Gifts. 

We  found  Froebel  had  wisely  chosen 
the  six  soft  worsted  balls  of  the  rainbow 
colors.  They  appealed  to  sight  and  touch, 
they  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  great  beautiful  world  around  him 
through  their  spherical  form.  >  Each  ball 
was  a  complete  unity  in  itself,  and  was 
a  simple  form,  from  which  all  things 
could  be  derived,  and  to  which  they  could 
be  referred. 

Froebel  also  considered  the  law  of  rec- 
ognition in  selecting  the  ball  ;  the  fact 
that  we  notice  outside  of  ourselves  that 
of  which  we  have  some  impression  inter- 
nally. The  Bible  is  full  of  this  thought : 
*'To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure;" 
**  The  friendly  man  finds  friends  every- 
where ;*'  **  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth 
not  God,  for  God  is  love  ;*'  *'  Only  as 
we  become  like  God,  shall  we  know 
God  ;'*  **  Such  as  every  one  is  inwardly 
so  he  judgeth  outwardly.*'  That  is,  our 
criticism  of  others  reveals  our  own  char- 
acters. 

The  world  says  :  *  *  It  takes  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief ;'*  Emerson  says:  *'We 
bring  from  our  travels  only  the  wealth 
and  culture  we  take  with  us ;''  the 
fairy  story  of  the  child  and  the  mirror 
showing  that  the  face  you  show  in  the 
glass  it  will  give  back  to  you. 


These  are  all  illustrations  of  this  law 
of  recognition.  Now,  by  this  law,  Froe- 
bel says,  the  ball  must  be  like  the  child 
or  he  will  not  notice  it.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  find  any  points  of  resemblance. 
The  following  arrangement  was  given  us 
in  substance  by  Miss  Blow,  in  St.  Louis  : 

PARAI.I.EI.  BETWEEN   CHII.D   AND    BALL* 


*  Notes  from  lectures  before  Mothers'  Classes,  by  Mrs. 
Lucreiia  Willard  Treat,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CHILD. 

1.  Child  16  an  indefi- 
nite unity,  possessing 
all  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  man. 

2.  Salient  character- 
istic is  mobility. 

3.  Easily  moulded. 

4.  Needs  a  symbol  or 
counterpart  of  him- 
self. 

5.  Is  the  highest  or- 
ganized being,  most 
universal  of  creation. 
(Can  live  in  any  cli- 
mate, height  or  depth, 
adapt  itself  to  any 
food.) 

6.  Child  nature  is 
universally  the  same. 

7.  The  child  needs  a 
simple,  unchanging 
object,  that  the  impres- 
sion may  become  fixed 
and  clear. 

8.  The  child  must 
have  some  tool,  or  in- 
strument of  expression 
which  it  can  handle 
easily. 


BALL. 

1.  The  ball  is  an  in- 
definite unity,  possess- 
ing all  the  properties 
of  matter. 

2.  Striking  property 
— movability. 

3.  Readily  moved. 

4.  Is  a  symbol  of  life 
— all  organic  life  be- 
gins in  the  spherical 
form. 

5.  The  most  perfect 
and  universal  of  forms. 
The  largest  classifica- 
tion comes  under  the 
spherical  forms. 


6.  The  ball  has  been 
the  plaything  of  the 
ages. 

7.  Is  the  simplest  of 
all  objects  ;  whichever 
way  it  turns  it  presents 
the  same  appearance. 

8.  The  very  shape  of 
the  hand  in  holding, 
suggests  the  ball. 
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9.  That  the  very  first  9.  The   bright  color 
impressiou      may     be  of  the  ball  attracts  the 
vivid,  and  hence  defi-  child's  sight  at  once, 
nitC)   the  child    needs  and  its  variety  of  mo- 
some  object  which  will  tion  sustains  the    in- 
" chain"  his  attention  terest 
to  itself;  that  is,  attract 
hitn  from  the  myriad 
of  surrounding  obj ects. 

We  find  it  an  external  counterpart  of 
the  child,  easily  recognized,  and  perfectly 
suited  to  bis  understanding.  To  put  the 
ideas  gained  into  practical  use,  we  played 
games  with  the  balls,  showing  how  the 
dijQferent  properties  of  matter,  form, 
weight,  color,  density,  porosity,  etc.,  can 
be  brought  out,  giving  them  skillfully  in 
the  form  of  play.  We  also  learned  how 
to  make  the  soft  worsted  ball — for  all  of 
this  theory  is  worse  than  useless  to  us, 
unless  we  use  it.  Indeed,  Froebel  says 
every  added  insight  is  an  added  danger 
unless  utilized. 

In  all  of  this  we  are  making  definite, 
a  vague  indefinite  knowledge  of  form, 
color;  direction,  position,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and  thus  it  connects  with 
*  *  Play  with  the  Limbs, ' '  our  first  song  in 
the  Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder. 

You  will  see  also  how  the  same  thought 
could  be  carried  out  with  older  children 
in  their  lessons  and  work. 

When  Froebel  says,  always  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  that  is, 
introduce  a  new  thought  through  some- 
thing already  familiar,  it  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  you  follow  the  law  of  rec- 
ognition. For  a  child  to  learn  words  of 
which  he  has  no  knowledge,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  interest  in  them,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  forcing  him  unnaturally. 
Let  him  grow  graduallj-  to  know  about 
his  surroundings— fruits  and  flowers, trees, 
the  blue  sky,  the  sunshine ;  to  under- 
stand  through  his  Kindergarten  Gifts, 


form,  number,  weight,  etc.;  through 
stories  and  talks  to  get  into  sympathy 
with  the  world  about  him,  and  his  rela- 
tionships— and  the  day  will  come  when 
we  can  not  keep  a  child  so  trained  from 
learning  to  read.  He  must  advance,  and 
he  would  take  it  naturally. 

Froebel  will  help  us  as  mothers  and 
teachers.  Indeed,  if  we  apply  these 
truths  to  ourselves  it  will  enable  us  to 
live  our  maturer  lives  better. 

[Here  Mrs.  Treat  told  the  story  of 
**  Gold  Finger,*'  showing  how  it  carries 
out  the  thought  in  the  ball  and  Kinder- 
garten Gifts  of  unity  and  interdepend- 
ence.] 

In  our  next  talk  about  the  Gifts,  we 
will  consider  the  two  ways  in  which  the 
ball  can  be  used  ;  as  key  to  the  outside 
world,  and  an  awakener  of  the  inner  life. 


First  Gift  Bai,ls. 

Will  you  please  tell  us  the  best  way 
to  make  the  First  Gift  balls  ?  —A  Kin- 

DKRGARTNER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

You  can  get  the  rubber  balls,  but  they 
are  much  more  expensive,  not  as  durable, 
and  the  greatest  objection  to  them,  in 
our  experience,  is  that  the  discovery  of 
the  rubber  ball,  under  the  zephyr  cover- 
ing, often  distracts  the  child  from  the 
lesson  we  are  trying  to  give.  We  use 
cotton,  shaping  it  with  the  hand  first. 
Tear  old  muslin  or  cotton  cloth  into  one- 
half  inch  strips,  wind  the  cotton  ball 
with  these  strips  until  it  is  firm  and  good 
shape — but  not  too  hard.  Crochet  over 
this  a  cover  of  the  zephyr  and  add  a 
string  of  the  same  color. 

If  you  can  not  crochet,  wind  red  wool, 
for  example,  if  you  are  making  the  red 
ball,  so  as  to  cover  the  white  cotton,  and 
with  a  needleful  of  red  wool  go  round 
and  round  in  a  button-hole  stitch  until 
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the  ball  is  covered.  Select  the  wool 
carefully,  get  strong  colors,  not  the  tints 
or  shades  ;  especially  emphasize  the  con- 
trast in  the  lemon  and  orange.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  have  three  sizes, 
small,  medium,  and  large,  to  adapt  to 
the  different  sized  hands.  Made  in  this 
way,  the  balls  cost  a  very  few  cents 
apiece. 


Poems  of  Nature — Fi^owers. 

Having  already  spoken  of  nature  as 
an  element  of  education,  let  us  examine 
in  detail  one  of  the  methods  by  ^hich 
nature  can  be  brought  home  to  the  child. 
I  use  the  words  *  *  brought  home  * '  in  a 
double  sense — brought  into  his  home, 
and  brought  into  his  consciousness  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  shall  strengthen 
and  beautify  his  character. 

We  can  often  bring  nature  to  us  when 
we  can  not  go  to  nature ;  a  stone,  a  shell, 
a  stem,  a  leaf,  a  flower, — these  can  be 
found  everywhere,  and  all  of  these  sim- 
ple forms  of  nature  have  suggested  to 
the  poet  many  a  quaint  fancy,  many  a 
beautiful  picture,  many  a  touching 
moral. 

Let  one  division  of  your  scrap-book, 
or  one  envelope  in  which  you  may  lay 
scraps  cut  from  papers,  be  devoted  to 
poems  of  nature  or  short  stories  about 
plants  and  animals,  and  you  will  be  re- 
warded by  finding  in  your  collection 
many  a  gem  worthy  of  a  place  among 
your  standard  poems. 

Let  us  read  to-day  one  of  the  stand- 
ards by  Bryant,  **To  the  Fringed  Gen- 
tian/' In  some  book  of  flowers  or  ency- 
clopedia you  may  find  its  picture.  We 
found  our  gentian  by  the  river,  near  the 
lime  quarries,  one  November  day,  and  it 
was  the  only  gentian  the  children  ever 
saw.     We  brought  it  home,  caressed  it, 


looked  into  it,  admired  its  bell-shaped, 
sky-blue  corolla  with  its  delicate  fringes, 
its  green  cup-like  calyx,  its  slender  green 
leaves,  and  the  graceful  stem  which  car- 
ried the  solitary  flower.  We  spoke  of 
its  lonely  home  amid  the  fragments  of 
limestone,  where  nothing  else  was  grow- 
ing but  a  few  river  weeds.  All  this 
aided  the  children  to  comprehend  the 
poem,  and  yet  we  read  it  slowly  with 
much  conversation  and  re-read  it  imme- 
diately without  comment.  If  you  have 
no  flower,  read  the  poem  in  the  same 
way  without  the  flower,  and  it  will  be 
a  helpful  lesson  and  give  interest  to 
the  flower  when  the  children  do  see 
one. 

**Thou  blossom,    bright  with    autumn 
dew.*' 

**To  what  is  Bryant  speaking, 
Arthur  ? ' '  '  *  To  the  gentian. ' '  *  *  Could 
you  talk  to  a  gentian  ?  "  **  It  could  n't 
understand  me.*'  **  But  you  could  tell 
how  pretty  it  is,  and  how  much  you  like 
it,  couldn't  you?"  '*  Yes,  I  could  do 
that." 

**  You  know  how  heavy  the  dew  was 
this  morning  and  the  gentian  was  all 
covered  with  it  and  shining  when  Bryant 
saw  it,  just  as  the  grass  in  the  yard  was 
wet  this  morning.  In  these  Autumn 
days,  you  know  the  grass  stays  wet  till 


near  noon. 


II 


**  Thou    blossom,  bright  with    autumn 
dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own 
blue." 

**  Look  up,  Martha,  now,  and  see  how 
very,  very  blue  the  sky  is ;  what  does 
that  look  like  ?  "  *'  I  think  the  flower 
is  bluer  on  the  inside."  **So  do  I,  but 
the  fringes  are  just  the  color  of  the  sky 
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now.     Sometimes  we  see  the  sky  bluer 
even  than  it  is  to-day." 

*  *  That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night.*' 

"Was  there  any  frost  last  night?" 
"  It  looked  almost  like  frost  on  the  side- 
walk." **It  was  cold  last  night,  but 
when  the  nights  are  colder  yet  and  the 
wind  blows  keen  and  cutting  so  that  it 
sways  the  poor  little  gentian  about  on  its 
stem  and  makes  it  bow  its  head,  it 
does  n't  die,  but  waits  till  the  quiet 
morning  light  comes,  and  then  opens  its 
eye  again  and  smiles  once  more.  Now 
listen  how  Bryant  speaks  again  to  the 
gentian." 

*'  Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er   wandering  brooks  and    springs 

unseen. 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 
Nod    o'er    the    ground-bird's  hidden 

nest. ' ' 

**  When  do  the  violets  come,  Alfred?" 
**  In  the  Spring."  **  When  do  the  col- 
umbines begin  to  grow?"  **  In  the 
Spring."  •*And  when  do  the  little 
meadow-larks  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground  hidden  in  the  grass?  "  **  In  the 
Spring."  *'And  if  the  columbine  is 
growing  all  the  Spring,  when  does  it 
blossom  ?  "  *  *  In  the  Summer. ' '  *  *  And 
the  blossoms  nod  good-morning  to  the 
little  birdies  in  the  nest.  But  the  gentian 
does  not  blossom  in  the  Spring  when  the 
violets  are  opening  by  the  brooks  and  by 
the  tiny  springs  of  water.  You  remem- 
ber that  spring  we  saw  in  the  bank,  by 
the  new  bridge,  where  we  found  the 
snails,  was  so  small  that  we  could  not 
see  it  at  first,  but  it  made  the  grass 
greener  there  and  the  violets  larger  also. 
Do  you  remember  the  violets  we  found 
by  the  brook   last  June  ?    And  the  col- 


umbines that  grew  by  the  fence?" 
**  They  had  funny  horns,  didn't  they?  " 
said  Alice.  *' Yes,  and  the  gentian  did 
not  bloom  when  the  purple  columbines 
were  blossoming  by  the  bird's  nest,  but 
it  comes  almost  alone  in  the  Autumn 
when  even  the  frost-flower  and  the  gold- 
en-rod are  nearly  gone." 

**  Thou  waitest  late  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are 
flown." 

*  *  What  makes  the  woods  bare,  Alice  ?'  * 
*'The  leaves  fell  oflF."  *' Where  are 
the  birds,  Alfred  ?  "  **  They  flew  away 
to  the  South  to  keep  warm  all  Winter. ' ' 
**So  the  gentian  waits  till  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  trees  and  the  birds 
have  flown  away  when  we  can  not  hear 
their  songs,  and  then  it  comes  to  cheer 
us  up." 

**And    frosts    and    shortening    days 
portend. 
The  aged  Lear  is  near  his  end." 

**When  Jack  Frost  begins  to  come, 
then  we  know  that  King  Winter  will 
soon  be  here  with  his  snow  and  ice,  and 
that  the  old  year  will  soon  go.  Then 
what  will  come  ?  "  **  Christmas."  **  And 
what  else  ?  "  *  *  Grandpa. "  *  *  And  what 
else,  besides  ?  "  *  *  Santa  Claus  and  all  our 
good  friends  ?  "  *  *  New  Year's. "  *  *  And 
how  long  are  the  days  about  Christmas 
time  just  before  the  New  Year  comes  ?  " 
**  They  are  so  short  we  have  to  light  the 
gas  so  we  can  see  to  work."  **  Portend 
means,  show  what  is  going  to  come.  The 
frosts  and  short  days  show  that  the  old 
year  is  nearly  ended,  and  still  we  have 
the  gentian  blossoms." 

**  Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue,  blue,  as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall." 
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**  Just  as  if  the  blue  flower  dropped 
from  the  blue  wall  of  the  sky,  it  is  so 
delicate  and  so  blue.*' 

**  I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart.**  * 

This  is  lesson  enough.  One  poem  is 
much  more  to  comprehend  than  one 
flower  ;  it  brings  a  world  of  new  pictures 
and  thoughts.  Bryant  saw  more  in  the 
flower  than  the  children  ever  saw  or 
could  see  unaided,  but  now  they  too  will 
see  more  in  it,  and  you  will  see  more  in 
them  just  because  you  have  read  this 
poem  with  them,  and  their  spirits  have 
responded  to  your  spirit  as  you  read  and 
talked  about  this  simple  blue  flower. 

Poems  are  haunting,  the  meter  seizes 
upon  the  fancy,  the  poetic  expressions 
stay  in  the  mind,  new  associations  of 
ideas  arise,  a  sky-blue  flower  and  the 
blue  sky  are  forever  linked  together, 
and  years  hence  the  sight  of  a  blue  gen- 
tian may  turn  the  man's  thoughts  back 
to  his  early  home  and  mother,  and  for- 
^rard  to  heaven  with  **  Hope  blossoming 
^thin  his  heart.** 

We  do  not  forget  that  all  children  can 
not  grow  up  in  the  country  among  hills, 
gloves  and  flowers.  A  host  of  little 
children  learn  all  life's  early  lessons  sur- 
rounded by  brick  walls  and  paved  streets, 
or  what  is  worse,  in  some  poor  sections 
of  our  large  towns  they  are  chiefly  taught 
by  the  ugliness  of  dirt  and  decay. 


*  Some  other  poems  or  parts  of  poems  may  be  chosen 
from  the  following  :  ••  The  Yellow  Violet."  "  The 
Painted  Cup,"  and  "The  Death  of  the  Plowers."by 
Bryant ;  "  Jack  in  the  Pulpit,"  Clara  Smith;  *'  Novem- 
ber," and  "  The  ThisUe  Flower,"  Alice  Cary;  "SpHng 
Flowers,"  Phoebe  Gary's  last  poem  ;  *-  To  a  Mountain 
I>aisy,"  Bums ;  'Xittle  White  I^Uy."  George  Macdonald  ; 
"The  Rhodora."  Emerson;  "The  Use  of  Flowers," 
Mary  Howitt ;  "  The  Voice  of  the  Grass,"  Sarah  Roberts ; 
*'  Lady  Golden  Rod."  Several  of  these  are  in  Bryant's 
**  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song." 


These  words  may  never  meet  the  eyes 
of  mothers  who  live  in  such  sections,  but 
they  meet  your  eyes,  O  mother !  whose 
beloved  are  carefully  guarded,  and  may 
they  not  inspire  you  to  some  helpful  plan 
for  mothers  less  blessed — some  moiiiers* 
circle,  even  if  only  three  or  four  can 
meet  with  you  in  some  little  home ;  a 
humble  flower  mission  in  which  you 
yourself  carry  the  flowers  that  >ou  may 
brighten  some  life  with  your  thoughts 
as  well  as  with  your  flowers ;  one  '  *  after- 
noon** with  neglected  children  ;  a  Kin- 
dergarten opened  in  some  wretched 
neighborhood  ;  a  mother's  afternoon  re- 
ception in  some  Kindergarten  near  you, 
once  in  two  weeks  ;  some  plan  by  which 
you  may  share  yourself  with  others. 

Read  the  **  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," 
and  engrave  on  your  memory  the  words  : 

*'For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare, 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  gift  feeds 

three, 
Himself,    his  hungering  neighbor,    and 


me. 


>» 


Racme^  Wis. 


Susan  P.  Clement. 


The  Pianoforte  and  the  Child. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  invitation  that 
comes  to  me  from  The  Kindergarten 
Magazine,  to  write  to  mothers  about 
children's  pianoforte  study,  and  I  accept 
the  honor  (for  it  is  an  honor)  with 
pleasure  and  a  sense  of  large  responsi- 
bility, but  with  the  hope  that  through 
these  talks  mothers  may  come  to  see  that 
they  have  an  important  relation  to  the 
subject.  I  call  them  talks,  because  I 
understand  it  is  permitted  me  to  write 
just  in  the  same  way  I  would  like  to 
talk. 

All  mothers  are  interested  in  having 
their    daughters    **play    the  piano" — 
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just  why  the  boys  are  left  out  in  so 
many  cases  is  not  apparent — but  did  it 
ever  occur  to  many  to  ask  what  the 
pianoforte  is,  and  what  it  is  for  ;  what 
relation  it  sustains  to  the  development  of 
the  child,  and  whether  in  the  case  of 
their  children  it  is  fulfilling  its  function  ? 

The  piano  is  well-nigh  omnipresent, 
and  the  number  of  children  who  are 
making  the  ejQfort  "to  play*'  is  very 
large,  but  do  the  results  at  present 
attained  in  any  wnse  compensate  foF  the 
money  expended,  the  weary  hours  of 
drudgery,  the  bottles  of  tears  from  dear 
little  eyes,  the  bondage  to  fear  or  vanity  ? 
And  if  not,  can  any  better  results  be 
obtained  even  with  drudgery  and  tears  ? 
But  better  still  is  it  possible  to  reach  a 
high  and  noble  thought  and  expression, 
and  that  not  without  labor,  but  certainly 
witliout  drudgery,  tears,  fear  or  vanity  ? 

Music,  such  as  we  understand  it,  as  an 
art,  is  the  product  of  six  thousand  years 
of  development  and,  as  Beethoven  once 
said,  *'is  indeed  the  mediator  between 
the  spiritual  and  sensual  life  ;  "  and  the 
piano,  which  forms  so  important  a  piece 
of  furniture  in  so  many  homes,  is  its 
prophet,  its  minister,  its  interpreter. 
Ought  it  not  to  go  out  into  all  the  homes 
to  preach  the  gospel  (Good-spell)  to  the 
dwellers  therein  ?  Is  it  possible  for  it  to 
be  in  any  wise  a  messenger  of  the  King- 
dom, ^he  same  as  the  flower,  and  to 
speak  of  the  harmony  of  heaven  ? 

Now  this  is  possible  if  only  we  change 
our  false  concepts  of  the  piano.  What 
are  thej  ?  Well,  here  is  one,  and  a  very 
prevalent  idea  too,  as  you  will  admit  as 
soon  as  pointed  out.  The  time  is  not  so 
far  distant  but  that  most  of  us  can  re- 
member how  the  social  gathering  in 
humble  homes  was  made  so  pleasant  by 
all  who  could  sing,  old  and  young, 
gathering  around  the  little  melodeon  or 


cabinet  organ  and  joining  in  song,  each 
one  fitting  in,  you  see,  to  the  essence  of 
all  true  social  life — harmony,  of  which 
Love  is  the  rhythm.  But  now  has  not 
vanity  of  display  entered,  and  the 
thought  of  all  called  to  admire  and 
applaud  the  one,  and  the  doer  and  the 
doing  worshiped  rather  than  the  mes- 
sage ? — if  indeed  there  be  any  message. 
Is  there  not  rather  mere  jingle  ;  that  is, 
mere  jangle? 

What  then  is  the  piano  and  what  its 
object?  Is  not  this  the  common  idea, 
that  it  is  a  thing  made  of  wood,  iron, 
stretched  strings  and  a  key-board  to  be 
played  on  and  make  music  ? 

But  the  piano  can't  be  played  on  nor 
played  with,  nor  can  it  make  music.  It 
is  but  a  symbol  of  music  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  him  who  knows  what  music  is, 
and  its  only  excuse  or  right  to  existence 
is  that  it  shall  be  the  loving  servant  and 
messenger  of  thought,  and  speak  to  us  of 
music. 

It  is  therefore  not  something  to  be 
conquered  and  beaten  into  subjection, 
but  its  tnie  relations  to  thought  and 
feeling  developed,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
real  messenger  of  a  real,  and  therefore 
true,  thought.  Then  instead  of  jingle 
we  shall  have  melody  of  heart,  and 
instead  of  jangle,  harmony  of  soul.  The 
real  object  of  the  piano  is  therefore  to 
express  musical  thought. 

Before  we  can  understand  and  make 
use  of  the  symbol  or  mode  of  expression, 
we  must  understand  that  which  is  to  be 
symbolized  or  expressed.  This  brings 
us  to  our  next  point :  What  is  music 
and  musical  thinking  ? 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that  it 
is  not  thinking  about  black  and  white 
things  on  paper,  nor  things  that  can  be 
seen  ;  it  is  not  thinking  about  black  and 
white  things  in  the  piano, — things  that 
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can  be  seen  and  touched.     //  is  thinking 
unseen  forms. 

If  we  shut  our  eyes  we  can  call  up 
and,  as  we  say,  mentally  picture  any 
idea  the  form  of  which  we  know.  A 
rose,  a  face  can  be  pictured.  The  artist 
must  thus  create  his  forms  before  he  can 
express  them.  Almost  every  one  of  my 
audience  has  heard  in  dreams,  not  only 
music  that  had  some  time  been  presented 
to  her  consciousness,  but  also  that  which 
seemed  to  be  her  very  own  creation. 
This  music  was  as  clear  and  real  as  any 
eye-picture  the  mind  can  form  with 
closed  eyes.  Now,  if  we  can  thus  un- 
consciously form  music,  or,  to  transfer  a 
word, — picture  tones, — why  not  con- 
sciously. And  this  is  just  what  every 
one  who  really  thinks  music  does ;  he 
pictures  to  the  **  inner  ear  '*  tone-forms, 
as  he  would  to  the  '*  inner  eye*'  line- 
forms.  In  other  words  he  hears  his 
music,  as  the  artist  sees  his  picture, 
before  he  expresises  it. 

If  we  stop  to  think  what  we  must  do 
before  we  can  speak  a  word,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  we  must  form  it  in  thought, 
— that  is  think  how  it  sounds — and  just 
as  clearly  as  we  can  mentally  realize  the 
sound- form  just  so  clearly  we  express  it. 
But  we  have  been  doing  that  from  baby- 
hood so  continuously  that  we  are  un- 
conscious of  this  fact  of  sound-picturing 
as  the  necessary  prelude  to  utterance  or 
expression. 

A  melody  to  be  expressed  through 
the  medium  of  the  voice,  must  be  formed 
in  the  piind  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
If  you  form  a  true  tone-picture,  you 
will  utter  it, — sing  it— correctly  ;  if  you 
form  an  imperfect  tone-picture  you  will 
express  it  imperfectly.  Music  is  there- 
fore a  form  of  thought,  a  thinkable 
thing,  just  as  truly  as  geometric  forms 
are  thinkable  things. 


It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all 
who  **  play  the  piano  **  do  this  tone-pict- 
uring. Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  major- 
ity do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  hence  that 
which  is  produced  which  is  called 
music,  is  as  barren  of  idea  as  a  robin's 
nest  of  eggs  in  midwinter.  They  might 
as  well  be  barrel-organs, — in  fact  better, 
because  a  barrel-organ  will  at  least  speak 
out  all  the  tones  that  belong  to  its  pegs, 
and  put  no  discordant  ones  in.  All  this 
meaningless  playing  is  unnecessary, 
however,  if  only  we  change  our  idea  of 
the  piano  and  see  it  as  a  medium  for  ex- 
pressing our  thought,  our  musical  thought ^ 
and  we  are  willing  to  take  the  steps  that 
will  lead  to  the  power  to  think  real 
music. 

The  next  talk  will  take  up  the  subject 

of  what  tone  pictures  are,  and  look  at 

them  more  closely,  and  then  I  hope  to 

point  out   a  process  of  developing  the 

power  to  form,  to  think  such  pictures. 

Calvin  B.  Cady. 
Chicago. 


Reading  With  the  Children. 

During  the  Summer,  when  bedtime 
came  late,  that  the  cool  hours  toward 
evening  might  be  enjoyed,  we  missed  the 
pleasant  reading-time  which  seemed  to 
come  so  naturally  with  the  longer  even- 
ings. Now  that  Fall  has  fairly  set  in, 
let  us  plan  with  care,  and  faithfully  con- 
tinue the  reading  with  our  children. 

With  three  children,  aged  respectively 
two,  four  and  seven,  the  following  plan 
was  found  to  be  a  successful  one  last 
year.  With  the  youngest,  a  time  for 
reading  came  just  before  his  morning-nap. 
Generally,  he  was  quite  willing  to  leave 
his  play  and  come  in  for  a  **  season,'* 
with  soap,  water,  towel  and  brush,  and 
his  lunch,    if  only  mamma  would  read 
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and  sing  to  him  afterwards.  Reading 
from  **Rollo  Learning  to  Talk,"  by 
Jacob  Abbott,  and  songs  of  his  own 
choosing  occupied  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  as  it  seemed  best.  Then,  with 
the  little  shoes  slipped  oiF,  and  the  dear 
boy  made  as  "  comferable  "  as  possible 
in  every  way,  he  was  laid  in  his  crib, 
the  room  made  dark  and  quiet,  and  soon 
he  was  safely  anchored  in  "  the  cove  of 
sleep./' 

In  order  to  make  a  time  for  reading 
regularly  to  four-year-old  **  George 
Washington,"  as  he  admires  to  be  called, 
the  Summer  hour  for  tea  and  bedtime 
must  be  gradually  changed  from  six 
o'clock  to  five,  and  from  seven  o'clock  to 
six.  This  was  easily  managed,  however, 
by  beginning  the  first  of  September,  and 
calling  the  two  little  boys  in  from  sand- 
pile  or  **open  lot,"  ten  minutes  earlier 
than  usual.  This  time  was  kept  for  a 
few  days  and  then  it  was  ten  minutes 
earlier  again,  until  they  had  reached  the 
regular  tea  hour  for  Fall  and  Winter 
without  realizing  it. 

To  be  sure  a  *' warm  spell  "  surprised 
them,  somewhere  in  September,  and  then 
it  seemed  cruel  to  shut  them  up  so  soon 
at  night  when  it  had  been  so  warm  dur- 
ing the  day  that  they  could  not  play  out 
many  hours.  They  went  back  to  Sum- 
mer hours  again  and  began  once  more 
as  the  weather  grew  cooler. 

After  **The  Father  of  his  Country," 
was  safely  tucked  away  in  bed  for  the 
night,  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  of  reading  aloud,  or  of  story- 
telling. 

"Rollo  Learning  to  Read,"  '^The 
Susy  Books,"  *'The  Kitty  Brown" 
Series,  a  short  story  of  the  life  of  '*  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  as  well  as  the  thrilling 
experiences  of  ''The  Three  Little  Pigs," 
and  the  sad  tale  of  "The  Walrus  and 


the  Carpenter,"  were  read  as  they  were 
asked  for.  A  beautiful  story  of  *  *Cedric, ' ' 
the  lovely  young  page,  who  in  time  be- 
came the  bravest  of  brave  knights,  this 
was  a  prime  favorite  for  weeks. 

Foolishly,  because  the  story  seemed  to 
be  enjoyed  with  so  keen  a  relish  and 
because  the  good  eflfect  of  it  was  so  ap- 
parent, it  was  told  too  often  ^  and  now  is 
seldom  asked  for.  The  gift  of  telling  a 
story  is  one  well  worth  cultivating,  for 
it  is  always  the  story  which  is  told 
that  is  the  most  acceptable  one  to  a 
child. 

There  is,  at  the  present  writing,  a 
''continued  story,"  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  many  weeks.  It  is  the 
story  of  "The  Good  Conductor  and  his 
Family."  As  the  highest  position  in 
life  to  which  the  boy  aspires  at  present, 
is  that  of  a  conductor  on  a  suburban 
train,  it  seemed  wise  to  present  all  the 
best  phases  of  such  a  life.  Hence  the 
stor>'.  The  only  diflBculty  is  to  make  it 
continually  cheerful^  as  there  must  be 
"nothing  sad"  (this  by  special  request 
every  time  the  story  is  resumed).  An- 
other diflSculty  is  that  if  a  repetition  of 
the  last  chapter  is  desired  one  is  so  apt 
to  say  that  the  conductor  helped  ofif  of 
the  cars  a  mother  and  her  baby  instead 
of  an  old  lady  and  her  bundles.  Or  one 
may  omit  to  state  that  the  conductor 
changed  his  cap  before  leaving  his  train. 
However,  one  is  sure  to  be  reminded  of 
any  little  misstatement. 

It  is  better  not  to  dwell  too  much  upon 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  ^  little 
planning  is  always  most  judicious.  In 
a  story  of  this  sort  it  is  not  difficult  to 
weave  in  the  events  of  the  day  and  the 
experiences  in  the  lives  of  the  children. 
Selfishness  or  generosity;  thoughtlessness 
or  care;  disobedience  or  the  opposite 
virtue,  show  in  a  very  clear  light  when 
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a  child  sees  them  exhibited  in  the  life  of 
another. 

The  **told'*  story,  however,  should 
never  crowd  out  the  reading  from  good 
authors.  Becoming  accustomed  to  the 
style  of  various  writers  is  an  education 
in  itself.  It  seems  most  important  that 
the  books  should  be  the  best  and  few, 
but  often  read,  always  guarding  against 
reading  a  story  or  book  until  a  child 
really  tires  of  it.  There  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  such  books,  for  our 
best  authors  have  delighted  to  write  for 
children. 

When  the  younger  ones  in  the  family 
have  become  accustomed  to  their 
regular  time  for  reading  and  story 
telling  they  guard  it  with  jealous 
care. 

**  No,  sister,  this  is  my  time,*'  remon- 
strates the  little  boy,  when  his  older 
sister  appears  in  search  of  her  mother. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  mother  de- 
lights to  give  him  his  *'tirae'*  and  in- 
sists that  his  rights  be  regarded.  His 
sister's  **time"  comes  next.  Tea  being 
necessarily  late,  there  is  often  a  half- 
hour  for  her.  On  her  book-shelves  we 
find  **  The  Susy  Books,"  by  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiss, **The  Kitty  Brown"  series,  by  the 
mother  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward; 
Ruskin's  '*  King  of  the  Golden  River," 
Kingsley's  **  Greek  Heroes,"  **  Won- 
der-Book," by  Hawthorne;  Whittier's 
'•Child  Life,"  '^The  Young  Marooness;" 
Miss  Andrews*  **^even  Little  Sisters" 
and  **Each  and  All."  Besides  these 
books  are  a  small  globe  and  a  Swinton's 
Intermediate  Geography  which  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Little  by  little  nearly  all  of  these 
books  have  been  read  through,  some  of 
them  many  times.  It  has  been  at  the 
sacrifice  of  time  and  inclination,  many 
and  many  a  time,  but  now  that  the  habit 


is  formed,  how  much  of  enjoyment  and 
good  has  been  gained  from  it ! 

There  are  many  mothers  who  will 
think  they  can  not  give  even  this  time; 
there  are  many  mothers  who  can  give 
more.  Plan,  and  then  let  nothing  inter- 
fere if  it  is  only  for  five  minutes  a  day, 
but  do  try  that,  at  least. 

A  mother  who  saw   all  her  children 

in  bed   and   held  her  nursing  baby  on 

her  arm  and  then  read  to  them,  while 

she  held  a  book  in  her  disengaged  hand, 

began  a  work  for  her  children  which  she 

was  astonished  to  realize  in  after  years. 

Very  few  children  who  have  gained  thus 

early  a  love  for  good  reading  will  grow 

up  to  find  satisfaction  in  a  dime  novel. 

Mary  D.  Rogers. 
Oak  Park,  III, 


Thanksgiving  Thoughts. 

To  inspire  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  in 
a  little  child  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
which  can  be  bestowed  upon  him.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  by  means  of  compul- 
sion to  give  the  words,  *'  thank  you,"  but 
by  this  means  the  letter  frequently  kills 
the  spirit.  True  thankfulness,  as  well  as 
generosity,  must  be  fostered  from  within, 
or  the  external  expression  is  mean- 
ingless. 

Thankfulness  is  more  apt  to  be  felt  if 
one  can  realize  a  need,  not  merely  a  de- 
sire after  over-indulgence,  but  a  real  gen- 
uine need. 

One  family  who  has  a  large  home  and 
everything  that  could  be  supplied  with 
money,  wishing  to  have  their  six  chil- 
dren appreciate  their  surroundings,  took 
the  precaution  of  allowing  them  the 
large  sum  of  five  cents  a  week  to  spend 
as  they  thought  best.  To  be  sure  all 
their  necessities  were  supplied,  but  for 
other  things  they  were  obliged  to  save 
from    their  allowances    and-  thus  they 
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learned  the  value  of  money  and  also  how 
to  appreciate  simple  enjoyments.  They 
were  encouraged  and  helped  to  make 
their  own  playthings,  and  their  home- 
made dishes  gave  them  more  real  pleas- 
ure than  did  the  china  dishes  of  their 
playmates.  It  was  strange  but  true  that 
their  mates  came  to  play  with  the  clay 
dishes  more  often  than  they  went  to  play 
with  their  neighbors  who  had  the  china, 
for  the  mother  of  the  children  who  pos- 
sessed them,  was  continually  warning 
them  :  **They  are  china  and  you  must 
be  very  careful  so  that  you  will  know 
how  to  be  careful  of  mamma's  dishes.** 
Little  did  the  fond  mother  realize  that 
more  genuine  care  was  being  fostered  by 
the  children  who,  because  they  had 
their  own  china,  must  be  as  careful  as 
mamma.  These  children  certainly  had 
the  great  privilege  of  feeling  thankful- 
ness, and  no  matter  what  would  come  to 
them  in  life  it  would  have  due  appre- 
ciation. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have  chil- 
dren come  in  contact  with  others  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  they;  it  leads  them 
to  appreciate  their  own  situation  by  con- 
trast. As  one  little  girl  said  :  '*  Is  n't  it 
too  bad,  mamma,  little  Mary  has  no 
mamma  to  love  her  and  to  help  her  make 
pretty  things  as  you  do  me?  I  wish 
you  would  have  her  come  in  so  that  I 
could  share  my  mamma  with  her.  I  do 
not  need  you  all  the  time,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  make  her  so  happy.*'  How 
much  more  this  little  girl  realized  the 
blessedness  of  having  a  mother  after  this 
experience. 

It  should  be  our  sacred  duty  to  make 
the  surroundings  for  the  children  so  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  develop  this 
appreciation  and  thankfulness,  otherwise 
a  special  day  for  thanksgiving  will  have 
but  little  meaning  to  them. 


In  view  of  this  day  the  thoughts  in  the 
home  for  weeks  beforehand  can  not  pass 
too  careful  a  scrutiny,  for  whatever  of 
irreverence  may  voice  itself  in  the  chil- 
dren we  may  look  for  its  source  in  the 
careless  ideals  which  are  set  before  them 
in  the  family  circle.  The  mother  en- 
deavors to  awaken  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness in  her  children,  through  the  every- 
day occurrences,  stories,  etc.,  and  finds  a 
sense  of  joyful  anticipation  awakened  in 
them  for  this  day  of  grateful  recognition  of 
the  one  source  of  all  things.  The  father 
speaks  of  the  good  things  th^t  have  come 
to  him  during  the  year,  of  the  bounteous 
har\'ests  that  have  blest  the  farmers,  of 
the  great  good  moves  that  have  been  made 
in  the  world  at  large  ;  of  the  benevolent 
acts  of  great  men,  of  the  new  institutions 
of  charity,  etc.  These  things  may  all 
be  discussed  with  and  by  the  children. 

Mother  suggests  improvements  in  the 
tempers  and  habits  of  her  little  Bock,  and 
speaks  of  the  true  courtesies  her  boys  and 
girls  have  been  practicing.  The  baby 
has  perhaps  learned  to  walk  or  talk^ 
grandmother  has  come  to  live  with  them, 
and  sa  innumerably  have  blessings  been 
theirs.  Each  child  is  encouraged  to 
speak  of  his  own  individual  reasons  for 
thankfulness,  each  one  being  appreciated 
by  all. 

By  the  time  Thanksgiving  Day  has 
arrived,  the  real  spirit  is  fuUj'  awake 
and  the  bounty  of  the  noonday  meal  is 
only  a  fulfillment  of  this  spirit. 

The  beauty  of  such  an  awakening  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  family  is  that,  if  it 
is  genuine,  every  day  will  grow  to  be 
one  of  habitual  thankfulness. 


Busy  Work  at  Home. 

*  *  Auntie,  we  have  had  such  a  lovely 
time  for  so  many  days  with  the  clay 
dishes  you  have  taught  us  to  make  !  *  * 
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**  And,  oh,  auntie  !  can*t  we.  have  a 
party  and  show  Annie  and  George  how 
to  do  it,  too?" 

**  When  they're  all  dry  this  afternoon, 
can't  we  have  a  real,  sure  enough 
party?" 

All  the  children  chimed  in  with  en- 
thusiasm born  of  the  work  they  had  so 
much  enjoyed. 

Annie  and  George  had  no  auntie  to 
show  them  how  to  make  such  things  and 
their  mamma  was  too  poor  to  send  them 
to  a  Kindergarten,  and  too  busy  washing 
all  the  time  to  help  them  any. 

**Yes,  indeed,  children,"  answered 
auntie,  '*  I  will  help  you  all  I  dan.  You 
invite  the  children  and  put  the  clay  to 
soak,  and  to-morrow,  which  is  Thanks- 
g^iving  Day,  we  will  all  gather  round  the 
big  table  and  have  a  cozy  time.  George 
and  Annie  shall  come  and  share  our 
fun,  too." 

The  next  morning  at  9  o'clock  the 
children  arrived  with  clean  faces,  hands 
and  aprons.  The  high  dining-room 
chairs  were  placed  around  the  table  and 
large  newspapers  were  laid  on  top  to 
prevent  marring  or  soiling  in  any 
way. 

**  Now,  auntie,"  said  Ned,  '*  can't  we 
use  our  set  of  dishes  that  you  showed  us 
how  to  make,  as  models  ?  ' ' 

**But  you'll  have  to  tell  George  and 
Annie  how  to  do  it,  won't  you  ?  I  can't 
remember  the  way,"  said  Mary. 

**  Yes,  dear,  auntie  will  play  she  is  the 
hostess  of  this  party,  and  we  will  learn 
to  make  just  as  many  pretty  things  as 
we  can.  And  they  must  be  useful  and 
substantial,  too,  so  that  we  can  use  them 
for  our  party. 

**  Charlie,  you  get  the  clay.  It  is 
rolled  up  in  a  damp  cloth  in  the  cup- 
board, all  soft  and  smooth  and  ready  for 
our  fingers." 


Charlie  quickly  returns,  carrying  a 
large  lump  of  clay. 

**Here  is  a  piece  for  each  of  you. 
Don't  play  with  it,  for  we  must  hurry  to 
get  all  of  our  work  done.  First,  we'll 
make  balls,  just  as  round  and  smooth  as 
can  be. ' ' 

**  Just  as  round  as  my  glass  marbles  ?" 
questioned  Ned. 

**  Put  this  piece  of  clay  into  the  palm 
of  your  left  hand,  and  with  your  right 
hand  roll  it,  and  roll  it,  and  roll  it,  just 
as  you  see  mamma  rolling  the  dough  for 
doughnuts." 

'*  Mine's  getting  round,"  cries  George. 

*'  Oh  !  look  at  Carrie's  ;  it's  as  smooth 
and  round  as  can  be  !" 

**  Don't  you  tjiink  you  could  help  lit- 
tle Annie  with  hers,  Ralph.  Her  fin- 
gers are  not  as  strong  as  yours.  That's 
right,  my  little  man  ;  take  her  ball  and 
see  if  you  can  make  it  as  smooth  as  your 
own." 

**0h,  see  how  big  mine  is!"  cried 
Ned. 

**  I  think  it's  just  about  the  size  of  the 
Second  Gift  wooden  balls."  **No,  its 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.'* 

*'  But  is  it  the  shape  of  a  hen's  egg  ?  " 
asks  auntie. 

**  No,  the  egg  is  long  and  round, 
smaller  at  one  end,  while  this  ball  is 
round  and  smooth  all  over,  just  the 
same." 

**  We  call  an  egg  an  ovoid,"  remarked 
auntie. 

**  I  think  we  must  be  ready  to  pat 
them  into  plates!"  cried  impatient 
Ralph. 

**Yes,  we  are,"  said  auntie;  **Hold 
your  balls  in  your  left  hand  and  place 
the  first  finger  of  the  right  on  the  front 
edge  of  the  table.  Now,  let  all  the 
*  merry  little  workers,'  one  after  the 
other,   take  as  long  steps  as  they  can, 
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away  from  the  front  of  the  table.  Here 
comes  Pointer  I  Next  let  Long  Man 
step  over  as  far  as  he  can  !  There,  little 
Feeble  Man,  come  along !  And  little 
Baby  Finger,  too !     Here  we  all  are  ! 


have  learned,  you  may  help  us  make  a 
great  many  plates." 

Every  one's  clay  is  smooth  and  flat, 
but  the  children  do  not  think  they  would 
hold  food  if  they  are  in  this  shape.   The 


'  Now  put  the  clay  ball  right  in  the     grapes  would   roll  off  them  ;  and  if  we 


spot  where  the  Baby  Finger  stopped. 
How  many  men  had  to  step  before  we 
found  the  right  place  for  the  ball  ? 
That's  right,  George.  Four.  Now  let 
us  hold  all  our  '  merry  men  '  together, 
and  let  them  pound  this  ball  just  as  flat 
as  they  can,     We  will  all  pound  together 


had  potatoes  with  milk  what  would  be- 
come of  the  milk  ?  It  would  all  run  off; 
so  the  plates  must  have  rims,  just  as 
our  real  ones  do. 

"  Here's  a  good  way  to  make  s  rim," 
said  Charlie.  "Take  your  plate  up  in 
your  left  hand,  and  with  your  Master 
Thumb  and  Pointer  Strong  make  a  little 
crease  right  round  the  edge.  Then  push 
the  rim  up,  just  like  a  fence.  That  will 
keep  the  grapes  from  rolling  out  and  the 
milk  from  getting  away  from  the 
potatoes. ' ' 

"  Annie  you  did  that  nicely,  but  there 


and  see  just  how  much  noise  we  can 
make  while  pounding," 

Pound  !     Pound  !     Pound  ! 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  men  that  made 
our  dishes  have  to  work  as  hard  as  we 
do?" 

"  I  wonder  if  they  keep  all  their  'busy 
little  men '  together  and  make  theqi 
pound  at  one  time  ?  " 

"If  they  don't  they  can't  have  any 
fun  like  ours,  can  they  ?  " 

Pound  !  Pound  !  Pound  !  softly  this 
time. 

"  Why.  George,  how  nice  and  flat 
yours  is  !  Did  you  ever  make  a  plate 
before  ? "  asks  auntie. 

"No.  But  I've  seen  Ralph  making 
his,  and  I  just  thought  the  other  day,  I 
would  like  to  learn  too." 

"And  you  shall,  George;   when   you 


is  one  little  place  where,  I  am  afraid  if 
you  left  it,  your  milk  would  make  a  little 
'  milk-well '  on  the  table-cloth,  and  then 
how  much  work  it  would  be  to  wash  it 
out.  George  you  see  if  you  can't  help 
her  make  the  edge  more  evenly.  That's 
very  good  ;  now  Annie's  plate  will  hold 
milk  just  as  well  as  George's." 
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And  they  all  trimmed  and  smoothed 
the  edges  of  their  work. 

**  Now,  children,  you  will  want  plates 
for  all  your  dollies  and  the  kitties,  and 
George's  little  dog,  and  to  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  enough  to  go  around,  you 
will  have  to  make  a  number  more.  But 
you  know  how  now,  and  so  I  will  leave 
you  and  go  out  into  the  other  room  and 
do  something  for  the  party  this  after- 
noon." 

Another  happy  hour  went  by  and  the 
children  made  plates  enough  for  more 
than  all.  Auntie  inspected  them  and 
pronounced  them  very  well  done. 

**  Now  we  must  have  cups  and  saucers, 
for  I  ara  quite  sure  we  shall,  have  milk 
to  drink.  I  believe  I  shall  let  Ralph 
show  you  all  how  to  make  them,  for  he 
has  done  it  many  times.  Then  when 
they  are  finished,  here  are  grand- 
mamma's old  fashioned  tea-pot,  sugar- 
bowl  and  creamer,  for  you  to  copy.  Be- 
sides 3'ou  will  want  a  platter  for  the 
turkey  and  vegetable  dishes.  Look  with 
your  best  eyes  at  the  real  dishes  and 
find  out  the  way  to  make  them  all  your- 
selves. Let  me  see  just  how  well  each 
Master  Workman  can  keep  his  busy  lit- 
tle men  at  work  and  how  many  nice 
dishes  we  can  have  for  our  party." 

A  happy,  happj*^  morning  was  spent 
and  all  the  dishes  necessary  for  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  were  made  and  put 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Then  the  children 
washed  their  hands  and  ran  out  for  a 
good  game  of  tag. 

When  they  were  called  to  dinner  it 
was  found  that  the  dishes  were  not  hard 
enough  to  use,  so  they  left  them  in  the 
sunshine  to  play  dinner  with  another 
day,  and  sat  down  with  papa,  mamma 
and  auntie  to  a  good,  wholesome  thank- 
offering,  and  the  little  visitors  went  home 
the  happiest  children  in  the  world. 


Laughing  at  a  Child  in  His  Pres- 
ence. 

Not  long  since  I  visited  a  Kindergar- 
ten where  there  were  a  great  many  chil- 
dren belonging  to  wealthy  families.  One 
little  fellow  would  not  join  in  the  play 
or  the  work,  preferring  to  sit  in  an  out- 
side room  doing  his  work  alone.  About 
half  an  hour  previous  to  the  closing  ex- 
ercises, the  mother  and  grandmother 
came  in.  The  mother  succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  to  go  to  a  table  and  string  some 
of  the  **  Hailmann  beads'*  with  the 
other  children,  which  made  him  very 
happy. 

As  the  Kindergartner  was  having  the 
children  come  to  her  and  bid  her  good- 
morning,  she  asked  this  little  fellow  if 
he  would  come  ;  he  walked  up  like  a 
little  man  and  said  **  Good-morning;  this 
has  been  a  very  pleasant  day,  has  n't 
it  ?  "  in  a  very  loud,  important  vaice,  as 
though  he  had  been  taught  to  say  this 
for  special  occasions.  The  Kindergart- 
ner paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than  she 
did  to  the  sweet  remarks  of  the  other 
children,  but  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother were  so  very  miich  amused  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  another  room. 
They  took  the  boy  with  them  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  door  very  near  them 
and  I  heard  the  mother  say  in  a  loud 
voice,  "I  didn't  think  he  would  go 
anywhere  near  her,"  and  laughed  as 
though  it  was  the  greatest  joke  she  had 
ever  heard  ;  in  the  meantime  she  was 
putting  on  the  child's  wraps. 

He  was  five  years  old  and  the  reason 
for  his  not  joining  with  the  other  chil- 
dren was  very  apparent.  He  appreciated 
the  entire  situation,  and  will  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

If  some  people  really  thought  their 
children  had  as  little  discernment  and 
appreciation  of  what  was  going  on  about 
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them,  as  they  seem  to  give  them  credit 
for,  they  would  be  very  likely  to  dis- 
own them. 

If  we  expect  the  children  to  be  little 
men  and  women  we  must  not  treat  them 
as  we  would  dumb  animals.  It  is  such 
an  easy  matter  and  requires  so  little  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-control  to  wait  and  en- 
joy the  brilliancy  of  their  remarks  after 
they  are  out  of  our  presence.  But  hav- 
ing had  them  with  us  since  they  were 
babes,  it  is  hard  tp  realize  how  soon 
they  begin  to  appreciate  their  surround- 
ings, and  know  they  are  being  talked 
about  and  made  the  subject  of  special 
consideration. 

How  often  is  the  sweet  simplicity 
which  is  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
every  child,  stolen  from  him  through 
laughing  at  it  in  his  presence  ! 


Child's  Dress. 

The  dress  of  the  modern  child  re- 
quires as  much  serious  consideration  as 
does  his  education.  In  the  midst  of  so 
great  variety,  we  can  not  trust  the  for- 
mation of  children's  taste  to  chance. 
The  work  of  education  is  to  give  the 
child  standards, — standards  of  thinking, 
of  doing  and  also  of  dressing.  He  must 
have  taste  enough  to  select  from  the 
myriad  variety  of  modern  color  and  form 
and  style,  and  judgment  enough  to  re- 
tain his  standard  and  not  lose  it  in  the 
endlessness  of  his  surroundings.  There 
are  not  only  the  newest  and  latest  things 
to  choose  from  to-day, — but  all  the  styles 
of  the  centuries  gone  by,  in  dress  as  well 
as  art  and  architecture.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain false  tendency  to-day  to  give  lav- 
ishly to  the  children  what  mature  minds 
and  years  of  cultivated  taste  would 
select.  This  brings  most  inartistic  re- 
sults and  only  adds  greater  bewilder- 
ment to  the  still  unformed  taste. 


Mothers  should  be  on  their  guard 
as  to  the  remarks  they  make  of  the  cos- 
tumes about  them,  in  the  presence  of  the 
children — for  these  comments  are  strong 
factors  in  the  taste-forming  of  these  wide- 
eared  listeners.  They  should  guard 
against  arousing  covetousness  of  the 
beautiful  or  pleasing  articles  of  another's 
dress,  about  which  they  may  unkindly 
remark. 

Children  should  be  kept  ignorant  of 
gaudy  and  careless  dress,  and  helped  to 
feel  that  the  natural  way  is  to  dress 
neatly  and  nicely.  An  observant  boy 
will  note  his  mother's  costumes  and 
comment  upon  them  ;  encourage  this  in 
the  boys.  The  girls  will  have  a  stronger 
love  for  possessing  similar  articles  of 
dress  ;  discourage  the  preponderance  of 
this  by  letting  them  feel  the  labor  and 
expense  of  acquiring  the  same.  The 
savage  loves  his  beads  and  ornaments 
more  than  his  blanket,  and  many  civil- 
ized people  are  still  in  the  savage  state  in 
this  matter. 

By  giving  our  children  useful,  and  at 
the  same  time  beautiful  things,  we  bring 
ornamentation  back  into  its  proper  sphere 
of  utility.  Because  a  child  can  wear 
anything,  it  should  not  be  made  to  wear 
everything,  but,  for  its  own  future  sake, 
be  dressed  with  good  judgment  and  taste, 
and  not  be  discussed  as  to  its  own  ap- 
pearance or  biased  by  hearing  criticisms 
of  others.  Give  them  sufficient  opportu- 
nity for  knowing  good  taste,  and  their 
preference  for  it  will  not  leave  it  neces- 
sary to  forbid  things  out  of  taste,  mor- 
ally or  physically. 

Very  young  children  can  comprehend 
ideas  of  good  taste,  and  will  take  them  in 
through  their  surroundings  and  associ- 
ates. Pure  thought  is  always  the  dicta- 
tion of  good  taste,  and  the  child's  dress 
should  be  symbolic. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


No  ONE  disputes  that  the  Kindergarten 
^work  is  growing  wonderfully.  We  are 
constantly  hearing  of  new  associations 
being  formed  and  of  old  ones  being 
strengthened.  Not  only  the  large  cities 
are  pushing  in  this  direction,  but  the 
smaller  ones  seem  to  be  doing  more  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  General  pri- 
mary work  is  strongly  leaning  that  way, 
and  teachers  everywhere  are  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  old  methods.  They 
find  it  is  not  such  a  difficult  thing  to 
adopt  Froebel's  principles  to  their 
grades.  Parents  are  gradually  discover- 
ing that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  under- 
stand better  how  to  develop  their  chil- 
dren. The  good  work  is  pressing  on, 
and  the  day  for  **  happy  childhood  "  will 
soon  be  dawning  for  rich  and  poor. 
'  *  The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  chil- 
dren,'' and  every  thought  expended 
toward  their  unfoldment  will  bring  the 
street  blossom  and  fruit  of  noble  lives  to 
the  coming  years.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  our  children  are  not 
plaj'things,  but  embryo  men  and  women, 
**gods,  though  in  the  germ,*'  as  Browning 
expresses  it ;  and  these  young  souls 
must  be  given  a  chance  to  enter  into 
every  avenue  of  life.  Surely  this  is  com- 
ing to  be  the  ** children's  century,"  and 
tliat  the  world  is  looking  so  closely  to 
tlieir  needs  is  a  prophecy  that  a  recon- 
struction of  our  educational  system  must 
surely  come. 


It  is  expected  that  the  Typical  Kin- 
dergarten Lessons  of  this  issue  will 
arouse  a  feeiin/^  and  spirit  of  an  intelli- 
gent thanksgiving,  without  too  much 
form  to  crush  the  spirit.  With  this 
basis  for  developing  the  feeling  of 
thankfulness,   it  was  thought  that  all 


who  have  the  care  of  children  would 
work  out  their  own  individual  manner  of 
expressing  it,  each  doing  according  to 
the  class  of  children  with  which  she 
deals. 


In  speaking  of  the  election  of  Albert 
G.  Lane  as  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago schools,  the  American  School  Board 
Journal  ^^.ys  : 

*  *  This  means  more  than  tongue  or  pen 
can  presage  for  the  new  birth  and  free 
development,  not  only  of  Chicago's  school 
system,  but  also  for  that  of  the  entire 
northwest.  It  means  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel,  as  first  grasped  and  best 
taught  by  Parker,  to  every  grade  of  the 
entire  public  school  system  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  Lane 
is  an  educational  artist  who  studies,  a 
gardener  who  nurtures  a  living,  growing 
organism  with  the  power  of  a  tactful 
teacher.  Nor  did  the  change  come  a 
moment  too  soon.  Instead  of  exposing 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  visiting 
world  an  antiquated,  cast-iron  mechan- 
ism, the  schools  of  Chicago  will,  in  '93, 
present  a  practical  object-lesson  in  the 
rational  reform  and  developing  destiny 
of  the  American  common  school." 


The  Kindergarten,  another  missing 
link  in  our  public  school  system,  the  first 
in  the  chain  of  education,  and  one  that 
has  a  direct  moral  bearing  on  the  child's 
future,  is  left  to  charity  or  private  enter- 
prise. From  three  to  six  years  of  age 
habits  are  formed  that  cling  to  the  child 
through  life,  and  often  determine  his 
future.  In  populous  towns,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  poorer  portions  of  the  town, 
children  of  that  tender,  plastic  age  swarm 
in  the  streets  and  soon  learn  their  harm- 
ful lessons.     A  little  child,  like  winged 
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insects,  is  never  still :  and  who  is  there 
in  the  careless,  busy  street  to  direct  the 
restless  hands  and  check  the  idle  words  ? 
In  the  Kindergarten,  hands  and  thoughts 
are  directed  in  ways  of  use  and  purity. 
Pleasant  work  that  takes  shape  under 
the  manipulation  of  tiny  fingers,  sur- 
prises and  amuses.  Good  manners  and 
morals  are  inculcated,  and  the  first  les- 
sons of  good  citizenship  are  well  learned. 
Mrs.  Flora  M.  Kimbali.. 


We  would  be  glad  to  receive  from 
Kindergarten  principals  lists  of  instru- 
mental music,  used  for  marches,  inter- 
ludes, etc.  These  lists  will  be  compared 
and  utilized  for  practical  suggestion  by 
our  musical  contributor. 


FIELD  NOTES. 


Western  Kindergartners  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  demand  for 
Kindergarten  material  has  so  largely 
increased  in  this  section  during  the  past 
year,  that  Mr.  Thos.  Charles,  of  Chicago, 
is  compelled  to  enlarge  his  supply  store, 
removing  to  211  Wabash  avenue,  after 
December  ist. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. — Every  month  brings 
reports  of  new  stations  of  the  Kinder- 
garten work.  Among  others,  an  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  at  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.  The  unique  plan  of  its  work  is  to 
open  free  Kindergartens  for  all  classes  of 
children  of  the  community,  and  in  time 
make  it  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. This  association  has  arranged  to 
establish  a  school  this  year,  carried 
financially  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Open  public  meetings  have  been  held 
and  the  general  interest  of  the  people 
solicited.     As  Geneseo  is  an  educational 


center,  having  a  state  normal  school 
located  there,  it  is  doubly  interesting  to 
know  that  the  new  education  is  appeal- 
ing to  its  people.  Kindergarten  is  surely 
a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  progress  and  the 
revolutions  go  on  with  ever-increasing 
momentum. 

St.  Louis. — The  Froebel  Society  of 
St.  Louis  held  its  first  meeting  for  the 
year  Sept.  19,  1891.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  :  Miss  Mary  C. 
McCulloch,  president ;  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Maury,  vice-president ;  Miss  Maria  A. 
Kearney,  treasurer ;  Miss  Sallie  A., 
Shank,  recording  secretary;  Miss  Lily  P. 
Johnson,  corresponding  secretary.  The 
meeting  was  of  a  general  nature.  It  was 
decided  to  have  more  meetings  than  in 
previous  years,  and  upon  the  action  of  the 
society  it  was  thought  best  to  secure  lect- 
urers on  art,  literature  and  science  by 
persons  of  ability. 

The  arrangement  of  the  year's  pro- 
gram was  left  to  the  care  of  the  officers. 

Lily  P.  Johnson. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froe- 
bel Kindergartners  met  at  1333  Pine 
street,  October  10,  Saturday,  at  2: 30 
p.  M.,  Mrs.  Van  Kirk  occupying  the 
chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with 
singing,  "  The  Song  Birds  are  Flying.**^ 
This  wa3  followed  by  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  (May)  by  Miss  M.  Gay, 
secretary.  The  treasurer's  report  was 
then  read  by  Miss  Fanny  Law.  The 
subject  of  the  day  was  taken  up  :  **What 
has  the  Summer  done  for  Kindergart- 
ners ?  '*  This  discussion  called  out  van- 
ous  experiences  from  members  with  the 
children  under  their  care,  what  helps 
had  been  gathered  during  the  vacations; 
questions  were  asked,  and  answered, 
then  came  two  new  games,  music  having 
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been  written  for  them,  and  sent  for  the 
occasion.  The  first,  *  *  The  Ring  Frolic,  *  * 
music  by  Miss  Amanda  Turner ;  the  sec- 
ond, **  In  the  Orchard,"  music  by  Prof. 
Daniel  Batchellor.  These  games  were 
played  and  proved  an  interesting  feature. 
Then  followed  a  talk  by  Mr.  Batchellor 
on  the  subject  of  ''  Music  in  the  Schools 
of  London."  The  matter  presented  was 
full  of  vital  interest,  and  suggestive  to 
the  meeting,  of  the  value  of  sight  singing 
for  little  children,  as  well  as  the  elevat- 
ing influence  it  has  upon  the  older  ones 
at  home.  The  meeting  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  finances  were  never  in  a 
better  condition,  and  in  a  letter  read  by 
Mrs.  Van  Kirk,  the  hope  is  that  the 
monthly  gatherings  will  be  full  of  interest 
and  helpfulness  to  all  who  may  attend 
them. 

Cincinnati. — Our  work  has  been  most 
successfully  organized  this  year  under 
the  able  management  of  Mrs.  F.  D.  M. 
Bratten,  our  Superintendent.  We  have 
four  free  Kindergartens  located  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  south,  east  and  west  ends 
of  the  city.  The  Kindergarten  of  the 
Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum  has  also  been 
placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Kindergarten  Association.  We  are 
offered  the  support  of  another  Kinder- 
garten in  a  locality  occupied  chiefly  by 
Russians  and  Italians,  and  hope  by 
another  month  to  have  that  in  full  run- 
ning order.  Our  training  class  numbers 
about  twenty,  some  taking  one,  and 
others  a  two  years'  course.  Weekly 
directors'  meetings  are  held  in  addition 
to  these  two  classes,  and  on  Friday,  a 
general  lecture  is  given  to  the  whole  class, 
followed  by  a  lesson  on  physical  culture 
by  Mrs.  Westendorf,  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Elocution.  Mothers'  meet- 
ings have  been  organized  in  three  of  the 


localities,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have 
one  in  connection  with  each  Kindergar- 
ten. The  General  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  is  working  hand  in  hand 
with  us,  and  we  find  his  assistance  very 
valuable  in  enabling  us  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  need  it  most. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Technical 
School  is  also  co-operating  with  us,  and 
we  have  frequent  meetings  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Technical  School,  and  the 
directors  of  the  Kindergarten,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  various  methods  of 
teaching.  We  hope  in  time,  this  little 
leaven  of  the  new  idea  of  education  will 
spread  through  our  whole  public  school 
system.  We  wish  you  every  success  in 
your  efforts  to  unite  all  the  workers  in 
this  field,  bringing  them  into  helpful 
connection  with  each  other. 

Annie  Laws, 
President  Cinciyinaii  Kindergarten  Ass^n, 

Salem,  Oregon,  is  pushing  for  free 
Kindergartens  in  connection  with  their 
public  schools.  It  is  a  great  school 
town  and  ought  to  complete  its  educa- 
tional system  by  fitting  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

There  are  183  children  in  the  Kinder- 
garten department  of  the  San  Diego 
public  schools. 

Several  ladies  of  prominence  in  Ver- 
sailles, Ind.,  interested  themselves  in  the 
Kindergarten  work  some  time. ago,  hop- 
ing to  start  a  Kindergarten.  After  some 
time,  the  way  opened.  A  superintendent 
was  called  from  the  Cincinnati  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association.  The  ladies  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  calling  it 
the  Versailles  Kindergarten  Association, 
raising  money  by  subscription,  and  have 
nearly  completed  the  furnishing  of  the 
Kindergarten    room,   which    has    been 
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given  by  the  school  trustees.  It  is  in  the 
public  school  building,  and  is  very  large 
and  pleasant.  We  have  an  average  at- 
tendance of  forty. 

Clara  E.  Cook,  PrincipaL 

The  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation opened  in  October,  with  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  classes 
ever  enrolled.  Work  is  progressing 
finely  and  special  attention  is  being 
given  this  year  to  psychology  and  the 
Froebel  *' Mother  Play.'*  Several  new 
Kindergartens  have  been  opened  under 
their  supervision  this  Fall,  one  being 
supported  by  the  Alumni. 

Mrs.  Van  Wagenen,  of  New  York, 
reports  a  new  Kindergarten  opened  by 
that  society,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
having  a  very  large  attendance. 

The  Mothers*  classes  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College,  are  being  more  largely  attended 
than  ever.  There  can  not  be  too  much 
of  this  local  work  done,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  welcome  sign  that  they  are  being  or- 
ganized so  generally. 

Reporters. — Each  association  should 
appoint  its  reporter— not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  The  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine, but  that  the  local  papers  every- 
where may  be  furnished  such  items  of 
interest  as  they  are  only  too  willing  to 
publish,  and  which  will  do  more  for  the 
cause  than  we  can  appreciate. 


PUBLISHERS*   NOTES. 
If  you  do  not  receive  your  magazine 
by  the  tenth  of  each  month  notify  us  im- 
mediately, for  something  is  wrong. 

Vol,  II L  The  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
— ^We  have  several  extra  copies  of  Vol- 
ume III,  bound,  which  we  will  dispose 


of  for  $2.25,  or  if  you  will  send  us  your 
complete  volume  unbound,  with  75  cts., 
we  will  exchange  with  a  copy  of  Volume 
III  bound. 

Special  Offer, — Whoever  will  send  us 
three  subscriptions  accompanied  with 
cash,  $4.50,  may  have  their  own  sub- 
scription extended  one  year,  or  have  one 
of  the  following  books  :  *  *  Finger  Plays, " 
**  Smith's  Songs,''  *'  Power  Through  Re- 
pose," or  '*  Law  of  Childhood."  Please 
indicate  choice  in  letter. — Kindergar- 
ten Pub.  Co.,  277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

W^<2«/<f^.-— Solicitors  for  The  Kinder- 
garten Magazine  in  every  village, 
town  and  city.  Excellent  terms  offered. 
Send  for  '  *  Confidential  Terms  to  Solici- 
tors," to  the  Kindergarten  Publishing 
Company,  277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Renewals. — Please  state  when  send- 
ing subscriptions  whether  or  not  they 
are  renewals. 

We  find  it  necessarj'^  to  cease  sending 
magazine  on  the  expiration  of  subscrip- 
tion. 


INDEX. 

To  Artici^es  In  Current  Periodicals  On 
Kindergarten,  Manual  Training,  Slojd, 
Science  Teaching,  Etc.,  Etc. 


[Readers  ordering  indexed  periodiciils,  will 
confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Kinder- 
garten Magazine  and  this  Index.] 


Why  The  Kindergarten  Beautifies 
Women.  The  Mother's  Magazine  (New 
York),  October. 

Summer  Schools  In  Botany.  W.  P. 
Wilson.  University  Extension  (Philadelphia), 
Oct.  9. 

An  Ideal  Nursery.  The  Home  Maker 
(New  York),  October. 

The  Primary  School.  24  pagjes  devoted  to 
higher  principles  of  education  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  Teacher  Co.,  51  East  9th  St 
(New  York  City).    Sept '91.    Vol.  I,  No.  L 


500    AGErJTS    IJITAriTED 

FOR   THE    KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE. 


SOCIAL  PDRITY  ™LiSL!  ||OQPItlG-C 


A  complete  guide  in  early  tnanhixxl  for  the  attain- 
mtMit  of' moral  excellence,  force  of  cTiaracLer  and  manly 
puiiiy.  Physician,  Maine,  "The  value  of  Tki  n  Man- 
hood as  a  giiide  book  to  young  nicu  can  hardly  be 
overe-<itimn  ed."  The  Independent,  "We  can  not  conceive 
of  u  bo*>k  Da  such  a  subject,  writlei:  in  a  more  reverent 
and  cleanly  spirit."  Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  "A 
new  and  valuable  book,  especially  adapted  to  form  a 
h»|?h  type  of  manly  character."  Nearly  41)0  pages.  Best 
terms  to  agents.     Prepaid,  51.65. 

ALICE  B.  STO   KHAM  &  CO..  277  Madison  St..  Chicago. 


CROUP 


Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation 

'1  ti'-  cvlritr.itfd  anil  rtlpctiuil  Enirl:j*b  ciiro.,  w.thout 
ljnt<rn:d  iiuiii<-iuc.    JYoj>rtt't>)r~.     \V.  Fow.auk  I'c  SoSj 

QUf«   tl      \'l'-tfU-;.t    St..    JjtiJliliMI.    JLT'.J-imIh".        ^VjloI^-Hill•"  Ot 

t..l'ou«cr!i  tV  ro.,30.Nortli  \\  illlniii  5^1.,^.  Y. 


lOC**nt  FHnirc  Fnvc-lopo  ^^'^  «^ard»  with 


By  sendhig  tliree  su])scriptions  to  Tun 
KiNDHRGARTEN  Magazink,  accompa- 
nied by  $4.50,  we  will  extend  your 
subscription  one  year,  or  forward  one  of 
the  following  books:  '\Songs  and  Gaines 
for  Little  Children,"  E.  vSmith;  'Tower 
Through  Repose,"  Annie  Payson  Call; 
*'Xursery  Finger  Plays,"  by  Emilie 
Poulsson. 


I  )el8a  rte  !    Del  sarte  ! 

Interpreted    by  ANNIE    PAYSON    CALL, 

in  her 

D 


1   \j 


WER  THROUGH  REPOSE, 

Is  the  latest^  and  best  publication  on  the  subject. 
KINDEKGARTNERS   need  to  be  po.stcd  on  this  study. 

Send  us  Thret- Subscii]»l!'>n8  to  Thk  Kin'dkkoartbn 
M  \(i.vzi.NK.  or  JSil.UOin  ca^li,  and  we  will  furwarti  a 
copy. 

KINDKRGARTKN  PUB.  CO.,  277  .Madi.«*on  St..  Chicago. 


DEMOREST   GROWS. 

The  Young  Prohibition  City  of  Northsast  Georgia.- 

The  best  society  ever  gathered  in  a  new  community.  WHY?  Because  the  immoral  and  drmking  eLemeat 
don't  care  to  live  among  such  surroundings. 

WHY     DOKS     DP;MOkHST     GROW? 

r.  Because  it  is  located  in  the  healthiest  part  of  the  entire  union.  Statistics  prove  it.  Death  rate  only  5  to  the 
1,000.  2.  Because  winters  are  mild  and  summers  are  pleasant.  3.  Because  cost  of  living  is  low.  4.  Becau.se  fine 
vrater-powcrs  make  manufacturing^  a  success.     5.     Because  it  is 

A    NORTHERN    TOWN    IN    THIv    SOUTH. 

Thi.s   makes  Demore.st  most  attractive  to  thousands  of  Northern   petjple   who  are   looking   for 

SOUTHERN    HOMliS. 

Nine  manufacturing  industries  have  erected  buildings,  and  all  but  one  are  running,  and  others  are  negotiating 
for  power  and  sites.     Those  now  built  are: 


Planing   atid    P'nniilure, 
Folding    Bath    Tubs, 
Ban  el    Huops 
Wtxxl   for   P.)ng raving, 


Ho\ise  P'urnishing  and  Builders'  Materials, 

Ii';>i'  1  y, 

Ir.tn  aiid  M.nchinery, 

Sad'Jlc  Trees.  Saw  Frames. 


Only  8  buildings  at  the  beginning  of  iS/-.;  now  we  have  115.    Sidewalks  laiil  on  principal  streets.     Street  lighting 
established  May  i.     Street  grading  steadily  going  on.     Two  very  delighlbil  features  are  the  splendid  springs  and 

LAKE    DIIMORHST 
in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

SALOONS    PKRl'ETUALLY    PROHIBITED. 

by  a  most  rigid  clause  in  every  deed  of  real  estate,  insures  the  homes  against  the  surroundings  ol  temptation  and 
vice,  and  relieves  many  htarls  of  the  aching  fears  they  h.-\ve  often  elsewhere  bitterly  experienced. 

For  information,  address 

The  Demorest    Home,    Mining    and    Improvement    Company, 

DEMOREST,  Georgia,  Frank  J.  Sibley,  Secretary. 


It  All  Depends  Upon  Yourself     :  Tbe  Odell  Double  Case  Typewriter. 


wht'ther  you  pay  in  liar.l  cash  to  the  dealer  or  in  a  liltle 
ea^y  v.crk  for  u-.  tor  a  Bicycle.  Watch.  Camera.  T>p> 
writer.  etc.  Wr  have  iJiem  lor  thf  liovs,  Girls.  Geutlonien 
ami  r.adic^.  Send  for  our  Extraordinary  Proposition,  by 
wh2t.li  cvLryone  may  earn  one. 

ARE   YOl    lOM)  OF   HOOKS  : 

You  may  •'  take  your  pick  "  from  the  catalogues  of  the  lead- 
ing publishers,  without  its  costing  you  a  cent.  Write  (or 
'   Home  Library"  Offers. 

D.  LOTHROP  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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No  machine  at  any  price  can  equal  the  w^rk  of  our 
I)ouble   Case  tor  clean    impression,    p-i  k-ct   alij^ntncnt 
and  number  of  co|.ies  of  nvanifohi  at  one  impression. 

Our  new  macliine  has  7S  characters,  and  is  t  he  onlv 
type  writer  m  the  world  where  a  capital  or  a  '^niali  lettr'r 
can  t.e  obtanied  without  chan^inK  the  posUjon  of  The 
hn^'crs,  aud  havmj;  check  perforator  attachmcut.  Scud 
lor  c.Uau\i;ne. 

UDKI.L  TYPKWKITKR  CO.,  Chicago, 

35^  3^'4  I'>o^irborn  Street. 
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COMFORT,    LUXURY, 
SAFETY  AND  QUICK  TIME 

.U^  11  rod  to  nil  who  travel  West,  Nonbwest  or  South- 
\\<.>t  lioin  (  tiicriKO,  over  the 

miUZ^,  ROCX ISLOD  &  PflCIFIC  RY.  _ 

F<^Tir'k-,»s    M.,rM  or  luturumlK.n.  appiy  tu  ue.in>i  Covjj.nn  Ti.k.-t  (UTV?^  .,,  t.. 

t.  ST. JOHN,  JOHN  SEBASTIAN 

GEN   L  MANAGER.  GEN    "cKET  PAsl^R  AGEfir. 

offices:    CHICAGO,   ILL.  "  Mutmr. 


For  Kindergartens. 


"  Prang's  Manual  of  Form  Study.  Ciay  Modeling,  Etc." 

"  Prang's  Shorter  Course  in  Drawing."  Five  Books  and  Teachers  Mtwiual. 


Price.  50  cents. 
Complete  Set.    75  cenli. 


PHANOS  Models.    Prangs  Drawing  Pencils.    Pbang^s  Non-po.sonoos  Water  Coloiw. 

Prangs  Standard  Colored  Papers  :— Just  ready      ^ran^f -.rtnrr.i  n.wi^r  ^v.^  ^  i 

after  long  and  caieluie;.penn.enls.    \Send  foi  samples.  under  the  personal  snpervision  of  Mr.  Pr*n«, 

Prang's  Normal  Drawing  Classes  for  HomeStndy.    Instruction  given  by  correspondence 

live  drawing  hav.  been  presented  ,n  thcr  true  r;^::l\o^l!v^:!;:^';i!,!,^^^^^  P'Ctorial  and  Uecort^- 

B«nd   fop   G'«*oularu  giving   full  partioulara. 

PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 

151     irt^KBT^SH     KVENUB,    OHICKOO. 
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VM.    S.   MACK.    Manager. 
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Dealer  in 
KINDERGARTEN     SUPPLIES. 


SEE    CAUTION  TO 

KINDERGARTNERS" 

on  First  V^'^e  after  Reading  Matter. 

Thomas  Charles, 

75  AND  77  WABASH  AVE:..  CIirCAGO. 


SAINT  ANTHONY  AND  THE  CHILD  CHRIST. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN 

MAGAZINE. 


VOL.  IV. 


DECEMBER,   1891.  ' 


NO.  IV. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CHRIST  CHILD  AND  SAINT  ANTHONY. 


Long  ago  there  lived  in  the  city  of 
Padua,  a  happy  little  child  whose  name 
was  Antonio.  He  loved  birds  and  flow- 
ers and  all  beautiful  things,  and  he  was 
so  gentle  to  every  body  and  every  thing, 
that  the  white  swans  sailing  on  the 
water  would  follow  at  his  call ;  the 
robins  and  swallows  would  come  from 
their  homes  in  the  trees  to  eat  out  of 
his  hand,  and  the  lambkins  in  the  mead- 
ows would  even  leave  the  mother  sheep 
to  play  with  the  little  Antonio. 

As  he  grew  older  Antonio  became  a 
very  studious  boy,  and  I  think  his 
parents  and  teachers  must  have  thought 
that  his  name  was  well  chosen — for 
Antonio  or  Anthony,  (as  we  should  say), 
means  ''worthy  of  praise."  The  book 
this  little  scholar  loved  best  of  all,  was 
the  one  that  tells  the  story  of  the  dear 
Lord,  who  made  the  sun  to  shine,  the 
birds  to  sing,  and  the  trees  and  plants  to 
grow  for  His  children. 

When  Antonio  became  a  man,  he  went 
far  from  his  home  to  a  country  where 
the  people  were  rough  and  fierce,  to  try 
to  teach  them  to  be  wiser  and  more 
gentle  in  their  way  of  living  with  each 
other. 

Antonio  himself,  was  so  patient  in  his 
teaching,  so  brave  and  loving  in  all  his 


work  for  them,  that  the  people,  rude  as 
they  were,  would  always  listen  to  him 
gladly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  many 
of  them  had  learned  a  great  many  lessons 
of  love  from  him,  and  they  grew  wiser 
too.  When  he  was  tired  and  sad  be- 
cause of  all  the  cruel  things  he  saw, 
and  the  cross  words  that  he  heard, 
Antonio  would  go  alone  to  the  shore  of 
the  great  sea,  and  there  he  would  talk 
to  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  ask  him  to 
make  the  people  better.  One  story  tells 
that  the  tones  of  Antonio's  voice  were 
so  sweet  and  strong  that  when  he  prayed 
b)'^  the  seaside,  the  fishes  would  come  in 
crowds  to  the  shore,  just  as  the  birds 
used  to  come  to  him  when  he  was  a  little 
boy,  and  then  Antonio  would  talk  to 
them  about  the  One  who  made  them. 

One  day  as  he  kneeled  by  his  table  to 
pray,  dressed  in  the  coarse  gown  that 
he  always  wore,  a  most  beautiful  picture 
seemed  to  be  opened  out  before  him. 
He  seemed  to  see  the  Lord  Jesus  coming 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  little  naked  baby. 
All  around  the  Holy  Child,  floated  and 
hovered  a  host  of  baby  Angels  ;  but  the 
Christ-child  walked  on  the  bright  clouds 
as  if  he  were  treading  on  the  earth. 

^Looking    up,    waiting     and    hoping, 
Antonio  stretched  out  his  arms — when, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL   LESSONS. 


For  Infant  Classes. 


LOVE  IN  ACTION. 

The  Christmas-time  brings  us  to  the 
second  topic  of  the  year's  plan.  The 
thought  that  "every  good  gift"  comes 
from  the  Father  has  been  brought  to  the 
children.  Now  they  are  to  know  some- 
thing of  His  greatest  gift  of  Love. 

The  truth  *that  **none  of  us  liveth  to 
himself  and  none  dieth  to  himself,'*  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  past  weeks.  Now 
they  may  more  readily  feel  the  greatest 
illustration  of  sacrifice  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus.  And  here  they  will  see 
the  Father  **  glorified"  more  than  in  all 
else. 

TEXTS. 

' '  /  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joyy — Luke  2: 10, 

* '  He  saved  others.  * '  — Afark  2y:  4.2. 

The  part  of  this  thought  most  appli- 
cable to  this  season  of  the  year  will  be 
taken  up  this  month.  Some  of  Miss 
Ethel's  children  have  heard  the  Christ- 
mas story  before  in  much  the  same  way 
as  she  is  now  to  bring  it  to  them,  but 
it  is  too  beautiful  ever  to  grow  uninter- 
esting, too  full  of  Love  to  ever  lose  its 
power  for  good. 

FIRST  SUNDAY. 

To-day  Miss  Ethel  asks  the  children 
to  look  around  the  room  and  see  what  is 
there  that  was  not  to  be  seen  last  Sunday. 
The  children  find  a  card  on  the  wall,  on 
which  are  the  words,  lettered  in  silver 
and  blue  paint : 

''Herein  is  My   Father  Glorified 
THAT  Ye  Bear  Much  Fruit." 

"That  you  know  was  the  last  letter 
we  heard  last  Sunday,  and  I  thought  we 
should  like   to  see  it  often.    So  many 


things  *  glorify  '  or  praise  our  Father — the 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  bees ;  we,  too, 
glorify  Him  when  we  try  to  help  others. 
To-day  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story — a  very 
beautiful  story  of  a  time  when  our 
Father  was  glorified,  and  His  love  was 
told  of,  more  than  at  any  other  time.  I 
have  brought  this  picture  to  help  me 
tell  the  story.  What  do  you  see,  chil- 
dren?" '* Sheep,"  comes  from  several 
voices.  '  *  Yes,  sheep  are  there — any- 
thing else?"  "I  see  some  men,"  says 
Percy.  *'  We  can  all  see  the  men,  can't 
we?  And  now,  do  you  see  what  the 
sheep  are  doing  ?  They  are  fast  asleep — 
it  is  night  time,  I  think,  and  it  is  such  a 
warm  night  they  don't  need  to  go  into  a 
shed,  or  bam,  to  sleep.  And  the  men, 
what  are  they  doing,  children  ?"  '  *  Tak- 
ing care  of  the  sheep,"  answer  several. 
'*Yes,  *  keeping  watch,'  just  like  you 
w^tch  the  baby  at  home  sometimes. 
They  did  n't  want  anything  to  hurt  the 
sheep,  and  as  they  watched,  they  talked 
together.  Just  then  a  bright  light  shone 
round  about  them,  and  when  they  saw 
it  they  were  afraid.  But  an  angel  came 
and  said,  '  Don't  be  afraid,  I  have  come 
to  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy.' 
I  think,  children,  that  meant,  '  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  something  very  nice, 
something  that  will  make  you  and  every- 
body else  glad.'  Then  the  angel  said, 
*  a  little  baby  has  come — the  most  good 
and  the  most  beautiful  baby  who  ever 
came.  It  is  Jesus.  You  may  find  the 
babe  not  very  far  away.' 

''  And  just  as  the  angel  told  the  Shep- 
herds the  way  to  go,  they  heard  some 
singing — beautiful  singing,  for  a  great 
many  angels  had  come  to  tell  the  good 
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news,  and  this  is  what  they  sang:" 
(Miss  Ethel  sits  down  at  the  piano  and 
sings  a  Christmas  Carol,  beginning 
'  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest. "  )  *  *  You 
see  the  angels  had  come  to  praise  our 
Father,  and  they  wanted  every  one  else 
to  praise  Him,  too.  When  the  angels 
had  gone  back  to  Heaven  the  shepherds 
said  to  each  other,  *  Let  us  go  and  see.' 
And  so  they  journeyed  in  a  hurry  until 
they  came  to  the  place  where  the  babe 
was,  with  his  mother.  They  did  not 
find  Jesus  in  a  large,  fine  house  ;  there 
was  no  room  for  him  in  the  beautiful 
houses,  but  he  was  in  a  place  where  the 
horses  and  the  donkeys  were  kept,  and ' 
his  cradle  was  a  manger.  But  the  shep- 
herds were  so  glad  to  find  Jesus,  they 
did  n't  care  where  it  was.  Do  you  know, 
children,  this  was  the  very  first  Christmas- 
time ?"  **  Christmas  is  coming  soon, 
is  n't  it,  Miss  Ethel  ?' '  says  Eddie.  *  *  Yes, 
we  have  Christmas  every  year  because  it 
is  Jesus'  birthday.  Now,"  adds  Miss 
Ethel,  *'  I  think  you  would  like  to  hear 
the  story  from  the  piano,  would  n't  you?' ' 
Of  course  there  is  a  ready  assent.  The 
children  are  always  eager  for  Miss  Ethel 
to  sing.     They  listen  to  the  song. 

"  Shepherds  sat  upon  the  ground, 
Fleecy  flocks  were  scattered  'round, 
When  the  brightness  filled  the  sky, 
And  a  song  was  heard  on  high, 
On  the  Christmas  morning. 

' '  Angels  sang  a  loud,  sweet  song. 

For  a  holy  babe  was  born  ; 

Down  on  earth  to  live  with  men, 

Jesus,  our  dear  Saviour  came 
On  the  Christmas  morning." 

('*  Sottas  for  the  Little  Ones,''  Gertrude 
Walker^  p.  7/,  verses 3 ^  4.) 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

"You   know,    children,"    says    Miss 
Ethel,  we  talked  last  Sunday  of  how  the 


baby  Jesus  came  on  the  first  Christmas 
day  ;  of  how  the  angels  brought  the 
news  to  the  shepherds,  and  sang  that 
sweet  song,  telling  of  gladness  every- 
where because  Jesus  had  come.  To-day 
we  will  sing  the  story,  just  as  I  did 
then." 

Less  time  is  spent  on  the  general  exer- 
cises and  more  in  the  singing  of  this 
Christmas  hymn.  **  First  the  piano 
shall  tell  it  all  alone."  The  tune  is 
played  very  softly,  then  Miss  Ethel  says, 
**  Now,  we  will  tell  it  with  the  piano  by 
humming  softly,  and  all  those  who 
can,  sing  the  story  with  me."  The 
verses  of  last  Sunday  are  sung  two  or 
three  times.  First,  by  all  th^  children, 
then  by  a  few,  and  again  another  few, 
who  are  called  to  the  piano  to  be  **  the 
choir.'*  Miss  Ethel  is  now  anxious  to 
have  reverent  attention,  so  she  says, 
*'When  every  one  is  very  quiet,  I  will 
show  you  a  picture  of  the  little  babe 
with  his  mother."  After  a  moment  or 
two,  she  takes  out  a  photographed  copy 
of  the  **  Nativity"  by  Correggio. 

While  Miss  Ethel  sees  the  interest  and 
admiration  deepen  in  the  children's 
faces,  as  she  passes  the  picture  about 
among  them,  she  says  very  softly,**  This 
is  a  picture  of  the  best  and  greatest  Gift 
our  Father  ever  sent.  For  Jesus  came  to 
tell  us  all  how  much  our  Father  loved 
us,  and  to  show  us  how  to  love.  He  did  n't 
come  to  live  for  himself  but  for  you  and 
for  me. 

There  were  other  people  who  came  to 
find  Jesus,  besides  the  shepherds.  On 
the  night  the  angels  sang  their  song, 
some  great  and  wise  men,  in  a  country 
far  away,  saw  the  bright  light  in  the 
sky.  It  seemed  to  them  like  a  beautiful 
star,  and  as  they  looked,  they  saw  it 
move  on  and  on  and  on,  until  it  seemed 
to  be  showing  them  just  the  way  to  go. 
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So  these  wise  men  followed  the  star, 
until  by-and-by,  it  stood  quite  still. 
Then  they  found  they  had  come  to  the 
place  where  the  baby  Jesus  was.  They 
were  so  glad  that  they  took  with  them 
the  best  things  they  had  to  give  him — 
gifts  of  gold,  and  sweet  smelling  stuffs 
and  other  good  things.  And  when  they 
saw  Jesus  they  laid  them  at  his  feet,  and 
bowed  their  heads  in  prayer. 

These  were  the  very  first  Christmas 
gifts  that  anybody  ever  gave  !  "  Here, 
as  Miss  Ethel  expected,  the  children  are 
eager  to  tell  of  what  they  are  going  to 
'*  get,"  of  all  the  good  things  **  Christ- 
mas '  *  is  to  bring. 

The  train  of  thought  in  the  little  minds 
is  changed  for  a  time.  But  this  can  not 
be  avoided.  And  she  must  not  repress 
or  fail  in  sympathy,  or  the  feelirig  she 
seeks  to  arouse  will  all  be  lost.  So  Miss 
Ethel  lets  five  minutes  go,  in  what  some 
might  call  wasted  time.  After  a  little 
talk,  she  says,  **  And  what  are  _>/^«  going 
to  give  papa  and  mamma  or  grandma  ?  '* 
Some  of  the  children  have  little  gifts  to 
tell  of ;  of  money  saved  for  Christmas  ;  to 
others  this  is  a  new  part  of  Christmas — 
they  had  thought  only  of  "getting." 
*  *  Would  it  not  be  nice  to  ask  mamma  to 
help  us  find  some  things  to  give  to  the 
dear  people  at  home  to  make  them 
happy?  Won't  you  tell  me  next  Sun- 
day what  you  are  getting  ready  for  papa, 
or  brother,  or  sister?  Then,  I  have  been 
thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  take  a 
gift  to  Jesus.  He  came  because  he  loved 
us,  and  now  we  want  to  show  our  love 
to  him.  When  he  went  to  Heaven  he 
left  a  little  word  for  you  and  me.  It  was 
this  :  If  you  love  me  and  would  like  to 
bring  a  gift  to  me,  just  take  it  to  .some 
poor  little  one,  and  I  shall  know  you  did 
it  for  me.  So,  I  want  to  send  a  Christ- 
mas gift  to  the  little  children  who  are 


taken  care  of  in  the  hospital.  Will 
you  help  me?  Who  would  like  to?" 
The  hands  go  up,  and  Percy  says,  "What 
shall  we  do,  Miss  Ethel  ?  "  "  Each  one 
of  us  may  bring  five  cents  next  Sunday 
and  then  we  will  talk  of  what  we  will  flo. 
Remember  every  one  who  wants  to  help 
is  going  to  bring y^z/^  cents.  Ask  mamma 
right  away  when  you  go  home  to  help 
you  remember.  And  if  you  can  bring 
your  very  own  money,  it  will  be  so  much 
better. ' ' 

THIRD  SUNDAY. 

Miss  Ethel  is  delighted  that  more  than 
half  the  children  have  the  five  cents  to- 
•  day.  (During  the  week  whenever  she 
saw  a  mother  of  any  of  her  little  flock, 
she  took  the  precaution  to  explain  and 
put  them  in  mind.)  "Now,  children, 
we  are  to  talk  of  the  gifts  our  five  cents 
are  to  send  to  the  little  ones.  How 
many  of  you  have  seen  Christmas 
holly  ?  "  A  few  hands  are  raised,  then 
Miss  Ethel  unwraps  a  very  pretty  branch 
of  holly.  *  *  This  tells  of  Christmas-time, 
and  it  lasts  so  long — longer  even  than  a 
flower.  Don't  you  think  it  would  look 
pretty  near  the  beds  of  the  children  ? 
I  thought  we  might  send  a  little  bunch 
to  each  child.  Then,  I'm  going  to  show 
you  a  little  card  I  have,  with  the  picture 
of  the  baby  asleep."  A  very  sw^eet 
picture  is  shown.  "Right  here  under 
the  picture  is  the  word  the  angel  spoke 
to  the  shepherds  :  '  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  ;  '  — /  tell  you  of 
something  to  make  you  glad.  (The  text 
Miss  Ethel  has  added. )  Let  us  all  say 
this,  that  we  may  know  just  what  the 
angel  said."  The  children  join  Miss 
Ethel  in  saying  the  verse.  Then  it  is 
decided  to  buy,  and  send  a  sprig  of  holly 
and  a  card  to  each  child. 

* '  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  each  one  of 
you    .som^ething.     I  want   all    the  eyes 
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this  way.     The  piano  is  going  to  help 


me. '  *     Miss  Ethel  sings  very  clearly: 

**  Children,  can  you  sweetly  tell, 
Do  you  know  the  story  well, 
Every  little  girl  and  boy, 
Why  the  angels  sing  for  joy. 
On  the  Christmas  morning  ? 

* '  Now,  I  think  we  can  all  answer, 

•  Yes,  we  know  the  story  well, 
Listen  now,  and  hear  us  tell, 
Every  little  girl  and  boy. 
Why  the  angels  sing  for  joy. 
On  the  Christmas  morning." 

(First  and  second  verses  of  hymn 
mentioned  before.)  The  question  and 
answer  is  repeated  once  or  twice  ;  the 
answer  is  so  simple,  the  children  catch  it 
readily.  The  other  verses,  now  familiar, 
follow,  and  the  story  is  thus  told  : 

**You  were  going  to  tell  me  to-day 
what  you  were  getting  ready  for  papa's 
or  mamma's  Christmas.  Has  any  one 
something  to  tell  ?  Three  or  four  tell  of 
their  little  plans,  others  are  encouraged  to 
do  so,  until  they  are  all  full  of  the  thought 
of  what  they  are  going  to  do  for  others. 

**  Now,  children,  we  will  all  be  very 
still,  for  I  have  a  story  to  tell  for  this 
Christmas  Sunday.'*  The  story  of  the 
Christ  Child  is  then  told.*     There  is  now 


*  To  be  had  in  pamphlet  form  ixom  Kinderg^arten 
Pub.  Co.,  10 cents. 


no  need  to  ask  any  little  one  to  "  be  still. ' ' 
As  the  usual  good- by  is  said,  they  wish 
Miss  Ethel  a  "  Merry  Christmas,"  in  re- 
sponse to  hers,  and  go  home  with  a  feel- 
ing o{ something  besides  "  getting." 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

The  Christmas  day  is  passed,  but  not 
Christmas  experiences.  So,  to-day,  Miss 
Ethel  sings  the  question  in  the  Christ- 
mas hymn,  the  children  answer  in  the 
second  verse  and  then  all  go  on  to  the 
third  and  fourth  verses.  The  story  has 
grown  so  familiar,  and  the  words  of  the 
song  so  simply  tell  it,  that  the  fifth  and 
last  verse  is  now  taken  up,  and  so  the 
story  is  completed  in  song. 

There  is  much  to  relate  of  the  happy 
times  which  Christmas  day  brought  to 
the  children,  and  their  teacher  is  an  in- 
terested listener.  Meanwhile  she  gains 
glimpses  of  selfish  or  unselfish  characters 
and  of  home  surroundings. 

Then  the  story  of  the  Christ  Child  is 
retold.  Miss  Ethel  feels  it  might  well 
be  told  over  and  over.  The  full  mean- 
ing of  it,  then,  may  not  be  grasped  by 
the  little  ones,  but  they  can  not  fail  to 
feel  something  of  its  spirit.  She  then 
simply  adds  how  happy  the  little  chil- 
dren in   the   hospital   were    with    their 

gifts  of  love. 

Frederica  Beard. 
Neiv  Haven,  Con  ft. 


CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 


Sing  in  gladsome  carols 

Of  the  blessed  night. 
When  the  simple  shepherds 

Saw  a  vision  bright; 
When  the  star  so  wondrous 

Shed  its  guiding  ray, 
O'er  the  lowly  stable 

Where  the  Chri.st-child  lay. 


Sing  in  sweeter  accents, 

Of  the  baby  dear, 
Lying  in  a  manger. 

With  the  oxen  near. 
^11  our  gladdest  carols 

Hail  the  Christ-child's  birth, 
For  the  love  he  taught  us 

Brightens  all  the  earth. 

Emilie  Poulsson 
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WE    KINDERGARTNERS. 


Autumn  has  fluttered  a  thousand  un- 
willing farewells  with  the  brown  and 
dusky  leaves,  to  right  and  left,  and  dis- 
mantled Nature  would  fain  turn  intro- 
spective.  Those  of  us  who  have  followed 
the  season's  leadings  in  all  her  many 
moods,  who  have  stored  her  treasure- 
boxes  away,  and  with  the  children  bid 
farewell  to  daisy,  pink  and  rose,  are  now 
inclined  with  her  to  make  inner  explora- 
tions. Come  let  us  gather  in  a  circle 
about  our  gladsome  Kindergarten 
fireside,  and  have  a  truly  Christmas 
chat.  We  have  worlds  within  worlds 
to  talk  about,  and  kindred  spirits  are  we 
all  of  us. 

We  grow  cheery  and  gay  while  talking 
over  our  experiences,  and  glow  and  wax 
warm  in  listening  to  the  stirring  fairy 
tales  of  our  actual  daily  lives !  Surely 
no  one  else  in  all  this  thrilling  world  of 
wonders,  has  such  sweet  marvels  to 
relate  ! 

Like  the  season  that  has  just  seemed 
so  loath  to  part  with  its  charms,  we,  in 
memory  cling  to  the  many  sweet  child- 
faces  that  in  the  past  have  mirrored 
themselves  in  our  hearts.  We  recall 
this  one  and  that,  and  like  fond  mothers 
whose  birds  are  flown,  we  tell  of  when 
they  first  were  fledged  and  strong 
enough  to  fly,  and  how  the  little  seeds 
came  up  from  the  ofttimes  barren  ground 
and  bloomed  into  rarest  sweetness.  Only 
we  Kindergartners  know  how  mothers 
hang  on  the  slightest  sign  of  budding 
promise,  and  like  them,  we  too  have 
drunken  in  the  pure  pleasure  of  hopes 
realized. 

Do  you  remember  Neddie,  in  the  mis- 
sion school, — such  bright  eyes  and  ready 
tongue  ?     How     he     invariably    inter- 


rupted the  story  or  song  or  prayer  with 
an  emphatic,— '*Ye-es  and   Peter's  got 
one  too  !  '*     Whether  the  song  suggested 
horse  or  bird  or  bee, — Peter  always  had 
one  too.     How  we  envied  Peter  his  pos- 
sessive  qualities,  and  the  unlimited  ad- 
miration  and  devotion  of  Neddie.     Then 
there  was  May,  who  sat  next  to  stumpy, 
sleepy  Tommy,  little  May  who  was  the 
sweet  blue-eyed  sister  to  all   the  little 
babies, — and  Anne,  who  had  such  a  sly, 
furtive  way  of  stealing  to  the  piano  and 
gently  caressing  the  keys.     How  gladly 
she  would  wait  after  hours  just  to  touch 
them  once  more  !     And  colored  Billie, 
and  the  little  two-and-half  year  Brownie 
in   his    tight    trousers, — and— and — en- 
ticed by  the  enthusiasm  of  commingled 
spirits,  we  review  the  rank  and   file  of 
our  little  armies  of  the  past,  quite  for- 
getting that   to-morrow  is  another  day 
which  may  seem   hopelessly  prosaic  in 
its    efforts  to    subdue   certain   cases  of 
fractiousness,    peculiar    to     themselves. 
In  spite  of  the   fact   that  we  are  some- 
times found  in  the  same  dilemma  as  the 
fabled  old  woman  of  the  shoe,  we  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  our  numerous  Tommies 
and  Annes  and  Willies,  each  in  his  or 
her  individual  nook  of  our  memory. 

As  we  sit  in  the  glancing  firelight 
warm,  we  tell  of  the  great  mother-heart 
of  Froebel,  who  has  so  tenderly  tutored 
us  to  open  our  sanctuary  doors  and  let 
in  the  urchins  straggling  along  life's 
highway.  He  taught  us  how  to  know 
ourselves  as  little  children,  and  each  new 
year  brings  to  us  whole  worlds  of  sweet 
thoughts  and  purposes  and  hopes, — no 
wonder  we  love  him.  People  sometimes 
say  that  we  Kindergartners  have  become 
fetish  worshipers  of  Froebel, — it  may  be 
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that  our  involuntary  gratitude  seems  so  to 
them.  In  years  gone  by,  when  playing 
with  the  children  on  his  German  hill- 
sides, Froebel  -^zso^^^dider  Kindemaar^ 
— and  to-day  we  are  called  his  "foolish 
followers.'*  If  it  be  foolish  to  manifest 
gentleness  and  impartial  love,  sincerity 
and  childlike  trust,  then  are  we  fools 
indeed!  Then  are  mothers  who  with 
untiring  effort  and  patience  go  on  in 
loving  service,  foolish  too. 

There  might  be  danger  of  our  falling 
into  sentimental  strains  as  we  sing  the 
praises  of  Froebelism, — if  there  were  no 
corresponding  requirements  of  labored 


duty  and  willing  action.  The  doing  is 
our  safeguard,  and  the  being  our  reward. 
How  often  has  Froebel  in  his  mother's 
book,  appealed  to  us  as  thoughtful,  lov- 
ing mothers,  gentle,  intelligent  guides 
and  guardians; — could  we,  if  we  even 
guessed  a  little  of  his  meaning,  betray 
our  trust  and  worship  in  words  rather 
than  in  deed  and  truth  ?  Our  yule  log  is 
falling  slowly  into  embers  and,  grateful 
for  the  blessed  past  let  us  turn  from  sweet 
reveries  and  toast  the  sturdy  present,  with 
its  daily  necessities,  and  the  future  stored 
with  richer  and  broader  experiences. 

A  KiNDERGARTNRR. 


FROEBEL'S    <*  MUTTER    UND    KOSE    LIEDER." 


Introduction. 


More  than  ten  years  ago  it  was  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  few  persons  interested  in  the 
Kindergarten  of  St.  Louis,  to  study  in 
an  informal  way  under  the  guidance  of 
Miss  Blow,  this  book  for  mothers. 

What  was  at  first  merely  an  experi- 
ment with  a  few  soon  proved  to  be  the 
need  of  many ;  and  when  the  English 
translation  of  the  Mutter  und  Kose 
Lieder  was  published,  the  study  of  the 
book  became  a  part  of  the  course  of  study 
of  those  who  were  preparing  themselves 
to  train  little  children  according  to  the 
principles  and  method  of  Froebel. 

Since  that  time  the  Mutter  und  Kose 
Lieder  has  been  largely  used  by  Kinder- 
garten trainers,  and  it  has  been  the  hope 
of  all  that  it  might  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  and  hearts  of  mothers,  to  whom  it 
is  addresed,  and  also  become  a  part  of 
the  education  of  j^oung  women,  into 
whose  lives  the  care  of  young  children 
might  sometime  enter. 

To  some  extent  these  results  have 
been    achieved    and   to    all   who    have 


studied  it,  the  book  has  been  a  help  and 
an  inspiration. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  as  a  strange 
fact  that  side  by  side  with  the  acknowl- 
edged materialism  of  our  age,  there  is 
also  a  deep  struggle  toward  a  spiritual 
life.  Everywhere  people  are  striving  for 
the  realization  of  the  higher  self.  The 
hand  whose  vitalizing  touch  has  called 
the  soul  into  being,  is  forever  loved  and 
honored  above  all  others  ;  all  later  influ- 
ences that  broaden  the  life  already  awak- 
ened, deepen  our  sense  of  gratitude  as 
they  widen  the  circle  of  our  experience 
and  thought.  And  so,  what  we  have 
received  becomes  a  precious  loan  which 
we  hold  in  trust  for  others,  what  we  give 
is  conferred  with  the  single  hope  that  it 
may  prepare  the  way  for  something 
better  than  our  powers  can  grant. 

When  our  hearts  bid  us  be  silent  be- 
cause our  tongues  are  weak  and  our  lives 
feeble,  they  also  bid  us  speak  that  we  may 
acknowledge  the  influences  which  have 
helped  us  in  our  struggle.    Such  a  hope 
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and  such  an  acknowledgment  all  would 
express,  who  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
lessons  Froebel  would  teach,  and  have 
learned  them  of  her  who  has  interpreted 
Froebel  as  none  other  can. 

The  Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder  contains 
songs  and  plays  for  the  child  with  ex- 
planatory mottoes  and  commentaries  ad- 
dressed to  the  mother.  It  is,  according 
to  Froebel,  the  mother's  text-book, 
placed  into  her  hands  by  one  who  has 
studied  that  larger  text-book,  which  she 
has  not  yet  mastered, — the  mother's  in- 
stinct. 

By  means  of  this  key  to  her  own 
nature  and  the  child's,  he  hopes  to  show 
the  mother  the  hidden  purposes  of  her 
actions,  and  also  how  to  direct  the 
child's  development  towards  those  ends 
which  she  recognizes  as  the  ideal  of 
all  womankind. 

The  mother  as  well  as  the  teacher 
must  realize  that  she  deals  with  two 
things  :  the  child's  nature  and  his  en- 
vironment. The  less  developed  the  child 
the  more  susceptible  will  he  be  to  the  in- 
fluences around  him .  Permit  these  to  per- 
vert his  nature,  to  divert  it  from  its  proper 
course,  and  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  an  infinitely  painful  struggle  out  of 
the  wrong  into  which  it  has  been  allowed 
to  drift,  or  else  an  increasing  violation 
of  its  ideal.  According  to  Froebel,  the 
child's  life  shall  not  be  left  to  chance 
influences  and  associations,  nor  to  the 
guidance  of  the  nurse  ;  but  it  shall  be 
hedged  about  by  the  mother's  love. 
And  she,  reverently  accepting  her  sacred 
privilege  and  trust,  should  protect  him 
against  harm  within  and  without,  and 
create  anew  a  world  in  which  he  may 
safely  live  and  move.  Love  untaught 
leads  to  endless  pain  and  error  ;  knowl- 
edge not  mellowed  and  hallowed  by 
love  robs  life  of  its  joy  and  gladness  ; 


love  wedded  to  knowledge  may  create 
alike  for  mother,  and  child  a  life  and 
experiences  which  will  help  her  nature 
and  his  to  their  more  perfect  fulfillment. 

The  songs  and  plays  of  the  Mutter 
und  Kose  Lieder  while  used  at  first  by 
the  mother  in  the  nursery  are  afterwards 
made  the  basis  of  the  Kindergarten 
games  ;  as  the  child  grows  older  and 
stronger  he  takes  an  active  part  in  them 
himself.  They  all  have  their  origin  in 
some  instinctive  act  of  the  child  or  the 
mother,  and  show  us  how  everything  is 
eitherlthe  expression  of  the  inward  life  or 
the  endeavor  to  take  into  ourselves  the 
life  around  us.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
that  Froebel  did  not  originate  these  songs 
and  plays,  but  merely  improved  the 
form  of  those  he  found  prevalent  in 
homes  everywhere. 

To  illustrate  somewhat  the  general 
lines  on  which  he  works,  it  may  be  well 
to  ask  ourselves  about  some  of  the 
things  all  mothers  do,  and  see  how  Froe- 
bel interprets  and  explains  the  mother's 
actions.  Later  we  will  consider  a  few  of 
the  songs  in  detail.  The  child  lies  on 
his  pillow  beating  the  air  with  his  little 
hands ;  he  aims  for  no  special  point, 
desires  no  special  object  ;  but  he  is  full 
of  life  in  which  he  rejoices,  yet  neither 
directs  nor  controls. 

The  mother,  happy  in  the  glad  life  of 
her  child  takes  those  restless  hands  and 
adds  a  meaning,  a  purpose  to  their  activ- 
ity. She  brings  them  gently  together  as 
they  suggest  to  her  the  familiar  "  Pat-a- 
cake";  and  so  she  tells  her  baby  how 
the  flour  is  mixed,  the  cake  is  shaped, 
the  oven  made  ready  and  mother  and 
child  the  happy  possessors  of  the  food 
they  want. 

Again,  the  child  looks  in  wonder  at 
his  little  toes,  he  pulls  and  pinches  and 
investigates  them,  hardly  knowing  that 
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they  belong  to  him.  Do  we  not  all 
.remember  with  a  delight  almost  equal  to 
the  child*s,  how  the  mother  repeats  the 
story  of  the  five  little  pigs,  and  do  we 
not  bless  the  day  when  baby  at  last 
accomplishes  the  pathetic  '*wee,  wee, 
wee 


'»  ? 


But  it  is  not  only  feet  and  toes  that 
interest  the  child.  Sometimes  in  their 
roaming,  his  fingers  too,  get  strangly 
interlaced  and  caught,  and  who  shall 
extricate  the  baby  from  his  distress  ?  The 
mother's  ready  wit  prompts  her  to  take 
the  small  hands  into  hers  and  with  the 
weak  little  fingers  resting  in  the  firm 
grasp  of  her  stronger  ones,  she  sings  to 
him  of  that  tiny  home  among  the  leaves 
which  another  loving  mother  is  prepar- 
ing for  her  little  ones  in  a  world  remote 
from  his  own  ;  thus  in  the  bird's-nest 
there  grows  into  outward  form  before  his 
eyes  the  visible  symbol  of  that  love 
which  strengthens  and  nourishes  his  life 
and  in  its  glad  self-surrender  hints  that 
larger  love  which  upholds  us  all. 

The  mother  may  not  know  why  she 
tells  her  child  of  the  baker,  the  bird's- 
nest  and  the  many  other  things  of  which 
mothers  tell  and  sing  to  that  **  soft  mini- 
ature" they  hold  close  to  their  hearts; 
nor  does  she  stop  to  remember  that  her 
words  are  an  unintelligible  language  to 
her  baby's  ears  ;  but,  nevertheless,  his 
expressions  of  physical  life  seem  to  pos- 
sess for  her  a  higher  meaning  ;  she  feels 
the  time  as  though  it  were  already  pres- 
ent when  he  will  understand  what  it  is 
that  she  is  trying  to  tell  him,  and  with 
this  promise  ever  before  her  she  uses  the 
expressions  of  life,  that  through  them 
life's  meaning  may  in  the  remote  future 
gradually  grow  clear  to  him. 

We  must  consider  for  a  moment  the 
way  in  which  the  mother  plays  with  her 
child,  and  what  she  achieves  bv  means 


of  it.  While  the  child  expresses  him- 
self in  movement  which  the  mother 
translates  into  words,  the  mother  accom- 
panies her  words  by  gestures  which  are 
designed  to  make  them  comprehensible 
to  the  child.  And  thus  she  makes  a 
sort  of  simple  drama  of  life,  for  him.  To 
the  child  the  bird  is  something  that  flies, 
the  wheel  an  object  that  turns  round, 
the  carpenter  one  who  hammers  and 
saws.  He  catches  the  movement  of  the 
things  about  him  and  so  expresses  them. 

Froebel  finds  a  sufficient  justification 
of  his  use  of  gesture  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  child's  first  language.  But  it  is  not 
merely  as  a  means  of  conveying  and  ex- 
pressing ideas  that  he  values  it.  The 
growing  interest  in  physical  culture, 
manifested  in  the  many  systems  now 
being  tried  everywhere ;  the  as.sertion 
that  education  implies  not  merely  the 
development  of  the  mind  but  the  train- 
ing of  the  body  as  well ;  that  we  shall 
not  merely  think  and  know  but  create 
and  do,  and  that  the  body  as  the  '^home 
of  the  spirit"  shall  be  made  strong  and 
beautiful  ;  all  of  this  finds  its  place  in  the 
thought  of  Froebel  as  he  looks  upon  the 
play  of  the  mother  and  child. 

The  baby,  assisted  by  the  mother, 
shall  show  us  how  to  train  the  body  for 
health  and  beauty,  and  in  his  first  plays 
.shall  find  exercise  for  every  part,  arms 
and  legs,  fingers  and  toes,  head  and 
trunk,  all  shall  in  turn  be  called  into 
action  as  he  plays  that  he  is  the  bird, 
the  fish,  the  carpenter,  the  baker,  the 
farmer,  and  in  the  imitation  of  these 
activities  he  learns  not  only  something 
of  the  life,  but  reaps  the  physical  advan- 
tages which  come  from  the  same. 

It  may  seem  an  arrogant  claim  that 
mothers  need  to  be  enlightened  upon 
the  significance  and  influence  of  the 
simple  things  they  play  with  the  child. 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  one  can,  through  play, 
give  the  child  any  hint  of  the  great 
world  of  nature  and  of  man,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  lives. 

And  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  and  reverence  for  the 
same  have  been  ignored  until  we  have 
been  forced  to  recognize  that  both 
strength  and  beauty  have  become  im- 
paired. 

But  no  one  who  in  his  own  life  and 


experience  has  come  to  the  awakening  of 
his  own  nature  and  the  consciousness  of 
its  possibilities, — who  has  felt  that  won- 
ders and  mysteries  are  figured  and  re- 
vealed in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great 
truths, — who  has  looked  upon  the  face 
and  form  of  some  dear  one  and  seen  life's 
struggles  and  triumphs  registered  there, 
can  doubt  the  truth  of  all  that  Froebel 
claims,  or  fail  to  feel  the  importance  of 
the  mother's  care  for  her  child. 
Sf.  Lours.  Laura  Fisher. 


A    STUDY    OF    INDIAN    MYTHS.* 


Some  months  ago  being  hard  pushed, 
by  my  own  and  some  other  small  boys, 
for  new  stories,  I  began  to  look  into  the 
mythology  of  our  North  American  In- 
dians, and  found,  close  at  hand,  a  wealth 
of  sound  sense,  strength,  sequence  and 
beauty,  such  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of. 
It  is  the  desire  for  help  from  my  fellow 
teachers  in  the  working  of  this  rich  and 
immense  field,  that  brings  me  to  you 
to-day,  feeling  sure  that  such  a  study 
would  be  most  useful  for  Kindergartners, 
as  well  as  the  most  delightful  beginning 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  geography,  his- 
tory and  literature  of  our  own  country, 
that  our  children  could  possibly  have. 

But  what  did  I  get  out  of  these  stories 
for  my  child  ?  The  old  saying  that  we 
get  from  a  study  proportionately  just 
what  we  put  into  it,  must  be  my  plea  for 
stopping  here  a  moment,  for  a  word  with 
those  parents  and  teachers  who  are  not 
quite  sure  that  the  experiences  of  folks 
who  lived  so  long  ago  have  not  been 
wholly  outgrown,  and  that  a  pre- 
arranged,  sciejitific  study   is  not  worth 


•A  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club. 
To  be  followed  by  the  Indian  Legends  told  Oct.  31,  1891. 


more  to  our  children,  than  an  imagina- 
tive, sympathetic  one. 

But  at  the  outset,  one  and  all  will 
agree,  that  whatever  plan  is  pursued,. it 
is  necessary  to  have,  first  of  all,  the 
child's  interest.  That  I  had  the  interest 
and  attention  of  the  little  group,  those 
of  you  who  have  said  the  word  **Indian" 
to  a  small  boy  (or  girl  either)  will  testify. 
I  had  from  one  and  all  what  I  wanted  of 
them,  the  attention  of  body,  soul  and 
mind.  Then  the  tug  of  war  for  myself 
began.  How  should  I  choose  wisely  in 
giving  this  food  to  the  imagination, 
selecting  such  as  was  best  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  right  feeling  and  noble 
doing,  and  at  the  same  time  that  which 
would  oflFer  no  obstacle  to  clear  thinking  ? 

I  have  realized  more  than  ever  before, 
that  children  need  a  masterly  hand  to 
guide  them  in  their  choice  of  that 
which  touches  this  **  kingly  faculty." 
They  may,  to  some  extent,  experiment 
with  fact,  but  fancy  should  never  grow 
in  an  accidental  environment,  nor  should 
we  deem  altogether  extravagant  that 
which  to  a  child  presents  no  incongruity. 
Because  the  '  *shades  of  the  prison  house" 
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have  partially  closed  about  our  eyes, 
and  limited  our  vision  of  the  morning  of 
life,  do  not  let  us  draw  lines  too  closely 
for  little  children,  and  hinder  them  from 
entering  consciously,  or  unconsciously, 
into  kinship  with  the  whole  human 
family,  with  their  great  Mother,  Nature. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  that  each  child 
must  enter  into  this  birthright,  must 
appropriate  to  himself  the  right  to  enter 
into  these  thoughts  and  feelings,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictum  of  his  own  awakened 
thought  and  feeling,  and  with  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  this  awakening  sense, 
we  can  at  first  have  little  to  do,  our  sole 
prerogative  being  to  select  such  objects 
to  awaken  it  as  we  feel,  all  things  con- 
sidered, are  the  best  we  know  how  to 
give.  Our  children  ask  from  us  the 
bread  of  life.  Shall  we  give  them  only 
the  stones  of  truth, — facts?  The  pleas- 
ures and  pains  recorded  in  these  old 
stories,  their  lessons  of  judgment  and 
justice,  will  help  the  child  of  to-day  to 
read  his  own  life  story. '  Froebel's  saying, 
"To  what  is  near,  we  oft  are  blind,*' 
is  just  as  true  in  the  realm  of  thought 
and  feeling,  as  in  the  realm  of  objects. 

Carlyle  says,  of  the  myth-making  pe- 
riod, **It  was  a  universal  noise  of  song, 
as  if  the  Spring  of  manhood  had  arrived, 
and  warblings  from  every  spray,  not 
indeed  without  infinite  twitterings,  also, 
—which,  except  in  their  gladness,  had 
no  music, — were  bidding  it  welcome.'' 
Is  this  not  a  counterpart  of  the  child's 
life  to-day  ?  Can  any  true  child-lover 
imagine  childhood  without  its  twitter- 
ings and  chirpings,  expressing  in  its 
Sittings  from  one  thing  to  another,  that 
fickleness  which  is  one  sign  of  its  genu- 
ineness,— yet  gathering  in,  at  every  little 
flight,  something  of  the  rich  stores  which 
nature  and  man  have  opened?  Must 
all  this  be  ruled  out,  and  definiteness  be 


imposed,  before  it  is  developed  f — (which 
development,  by  the  way,  takes  more 
time  than  many  a  Kindergartner  and 
many  a  teacher  will  allow).  It  is  true, 
that  we  all,  child  and  parent  and  teacher, 
need  a  keen  eye,  a  delicate  ear,  and  a 
loving  heart,  to  discern  the  songs  which 
make  for  the  vital  things  of  life,  as  we 
would  live  it,  and  those  chirpings  which 
are  transient  and  evanescent. 

I  would  also  say,  that  a  study  of  this 
kind  is  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  teacher 
or  parent,  as  to  the  child.  The  mere 
classification  of  these  stories  is  a  means 
of  growth,  in  itself  most  helpful ;  and  the 
judgment  gained  in  this  analysis,  will 
be  of  use  in  all  lines  of  work.  Again, 
one  is  made  to  realize  so  forcibly  the  one- 
ness of  the  human  family, — to  feel  that 
those  far-away  folks  knew  almost  better 
than  we  do,  the  grand  truth  that  Man 
was  primarily  a  receptacle  of  a  princi- 
ple of  good  only  ;  that  evil,  came  from  a 
perverted  use  of  this  principle.  The 
Indian's  idea  of  evil  spirits  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  diflFerent  from  that  of 
other  nations,  in  that  while  he  recog- 
nized  mischievous  and  bad  qualities,  they 
were  treated  as  feaks  of  nature,  but  that 
the  ruling  spirit  of  man  or  animal  was 
always  capable  of  some  goodness.  Thus 
he  separated  the  idea  of  the  sin  from  the 
sinner,  a  comforting  and  wholesome  doc- 
trine for  us.  The  Matchi-Manitto,  the 
evil  spirit,  was  made  up  of  varying  phases 
of  his  choice.  That  is,  he  willed  to  be 
bad,  consequently,  the  bad  qualities  were 
embodied  in  those  images  made  up  of 
various  parts  of  the  beasts,  which  mani- 
fested the  disorderly  qualities  of  man.* 

Of  course,  the  only  right  method  in  a 
study  like  this  is  the  one  on  which  our 
own  Froebel  lays  such  stress, — compari- 


♦Miss  Emerson's  *'  Indian  Myths,"  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
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son,  contrast,  and  the  careful  balancing 
of  extremes  of  contrast.  For  this  reason, 
a  knowledge  of  Norse  mythology,  and 
that  of  the  East,  is  the  greatest  help. 

Just  one  more  point,  before  I  go  to  the 
stories.  Until  recently,  the  school  has 
taken  no  cognizance  of  this  factor,  imag- 
ination, in  education.  Has  this  been 
because  it  is  too  high  a  faculty  to  be 
meddled  with  ?  Many  a  parent,  many  a 
teacher  says  to-day,  with  Alexander 
Bain,  ^^The  schoolmaster  can  do  little  for 
its  cultivation  even   if  he  were  to  try^ 

Query:  Shall  that  little  be  left  un- 
done ?  and  food  for  the  imagination  be 
left  to  chance  ? 

The  stories  of  the  Indians  were  not  all 
in  words.  Many  of  their  symbols  are 
composite  photographs  of  principles,  as 
ours  are  of  people.  These,  while  illus- 
trating the  relationship  between  forms  of 
expression  of  the  individual  child  of  to- 
day, with  the  childhood  of  the  race,  do 
still  more.  They  give  us  a  concrete 
background  for  our  study  that  brings  us 
yet  more  into  sympathy  with  their  effort 
to  realize  and  express  in  form  their  feel- 
ing for  spiritual  truth.  How  deep,  how 
all-permeating  was  this  feeling,  their 
legends  tell.  This  thought,  too,  tak^s 
us  back  to  Froebel,  who  constantly  as- 


serts that  all  knowledge  comes  to  us  first 
through  vistas  of  feeling,  that  there  is 
always  a  foreshadowing,  a  sub-conscious 
presentiment  of  truth,  before  we  gain  a 
clear  insight  into  its  depths. 

Does  not  Nature  tell  the  same  stor>', 
heralding  the  coming  of  the  flower  in  the 
coloring  and  formations  of  her  crystals; 
the  organic,  spiritual  unity  of  man,  in 
the  unfolding  and  growth  of  the  plant? 
Does  not  the  poet  and  philosopher  yield 
himself  to  the  same  great  truth  ?  Mrs. 
Browning  says : 

**  We  stand  here,  we, 
If  genuine  artists,  witnessing  for  God's 
Complete,  consummate,  undivided  work: 
That  not  a  natural  flower  can  grow  on 

earth 
Without  a  flower  upon  the  spiritual  side. 
Substantial,  archetypal,  all  aglow 
With    blossoming    causes, — not  so  far 

away 
That  we,  whose  spirit-sense  is  somewhat 

cleared, 
May  not  catch  something  of  the  bloom 

and  breath 
Too  vaguely  apprehended,    though  in- 
deed 
Still  apprehended,  consciously  or  tiot.'' 

Chicago.  Alice  H.  Putnam. 


GOOD   MORNING  TO    THE    WIND. 


Good  morning,  dear  old  Mr.  Wind  ! 

You're  blowing  fresh  to-day  ; 
You  call  the  leaves  down  from  the  trees, 

And  make  them  dance  and  play. 
We  love  to  watch  the  work  you  do, 

You're  busy  all  day  long. 
We're  very  glad  to  bid  you 

**  Good  morning  !  "  in  our  song. 


*Tune  of  Good  Morninif,  Merry  Sunshine. 


My  little  child,  I  do  the  work 

God's  given  me  to  do. 
I  bring  the  raindrops  from  afar. 

And  turn  the  windmills  too  ; 
I  whirl  and  twirl  the  snowflakes  white, 

Till  into  drifts  they  fall ; 
And  on  the  ocean  swiftly  sail, 

The  merchants'  ship  so  tall, 

Hattie  Louise  Jerome. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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IV. 


'*  The  exercise  of  the  child's  own 
powers,  stimulated  but  not  superseded 
by  the  educator's  interference,  ends  both 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in 
the  invigoration  of  the  powers  for  further 
acquisition." 

In  the  work  already  done  the  children 
have  learned  to  recognize  the  written 
form  of  piany  words  and  idioms. 

They  are  forming  the  habit  of  looking 
for  the  thought  expressed  by  the  sen- 
tence, but  they  can  not  pronounce  new 
words  at  sight.. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  written  charac- 
ters forming  the  word  must  be  associated 
with  the  sounds  which  they  represent. 

The  child  can  soon  learn  to  pronounce 
words  at  sight,  if  his  conscious  attention 
is  directed  to  their  form. 

The  moment  the  attention  is  given  to 
the  form  of  the  word  it  is  taken  from  the 
thought  which  the  words  express.  The 
child  merely  pronounces  words  and  does 
not  read.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers in  teaching  reading,  and  must  be 
guarded  against  with  great  care. 

The  child  constantly  hears  the  spoken 
word  as  the  written  form  is  presented. 
He  unconsciously  associates  the  sounds 
with  the  forms  which  represent  them  and 
will,  in  time,  be  able  to  pronounce  new 
words  at  sight  through  analogy. 

We  wish  to  enhance  this  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  so  that  the  child  will 
have  a  larger  measure  of  this  uncon- 
scious power ;  but  in  so  doing  we  must 
not  interfere  with  the  thought  getting. 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  Some  exer- 
cise must  be  planned  which  will  give  the 
necessary  repetition  of  the  associated 
oral  and    written    word    while   the    at- 


tention  is  directed  to  the  thought  ex- 
pressed. 

Let  us  try  a  game.  In  preparation  for 
this  exercise  the  teacher  must  ^  practice 
slow  pronunciation  until  she  can  give  the 
sounds  of  the  words  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  children  should  not  be  con- 
scious of  any  change. 

When  the  time  for  the  exercise  arrives 
the  teacher  says :  You  may  all  listen 
and  do  what  I  say. 

Hold  up  your  h-a-n-d-s. 

Touch  your  d-e-s-k. 

.Touch  your  n-o-s-e. 

Touch  your  e-y-e-s. 

Point  to  the  d-o-o-r. 

Point  to  the  c-1-o-c-k. 

Point  to  Frisky*s  c-a-g-e. 

The  children  listen  and  point  as  they 
hear  the  last  word  of  each  sentence,  this 
word  being  pronounced  slowly. 

Soon  the  children  are  allowed  to  say 
the  word  slowly  as  the  teacher  touches 
or  points  to  some  object. 

A  few  minutes  each  day  spent  on  this 
game  will  soon  train  the  children  to 
listen  carefully,  and  will  be  a  great  help 
in  correcting  faults  in  articulation. 

The  next  step  is  to  present  the  written 
form  as  the  word  is  sloWly  pronounced. 

The  children  touch  ch-i-n,  ch-ee-k-s, — 
f-ee-t,  or  point  to  s-a-n-d,  —  b-orx  or 
b-oo-k  as  the  names  are  pronounced  and 
written  in  large,  clear,  script  on  the 
blackboard. 

After  a  number  of  these  exercises  the 
children  are  ready  for  a  game  similar  to 
the  one  called  **  Twenty  Questions." 
They  have  had  some  of  these  question 
games  already.  For  example :  One 
child  chooses  some  object  in  his  thought 
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and  the  rest  are  to   find  of  what  he  is 
thinking  by  asking  questions. 

The  one  asking  the  question  must  not 
use  the  name  of  the  object  he  thinks  of 
but  must  so  describe  it  in  his  question 
that  he  will  know  what  he  means. 

John  has  chosen  some  object,  and  we 
will  find  what  it  is. 

He  says  that  he  is  thinking  of  some- 
thing alive  which  he  has  seen  in  this 
room.     Who  has  a  question  ? 

Nellie  asks,  **Are  you  thinking  of 
something  that  is  asleep  in  a  cocoon  ?  ' ' 
'*  No,'*  says  John,  **  I  am  not  thinking  of 
a  caterpillar. ' ' 

*'Are  you  thinking  of  something  that 
spins  a  web  and  hangs  by  a  fine  thread  ? ' ' 
asks  Fred. 

*'I  am  not  thinking  of  a  spider.*' 
Many  similar  questions  are  asked,  still 
the  right  thing  is  not  described.  At  last 
Elsie  says,  are  you  thinking  of  something 
that  has  a  hard  shell  and  that  likes  to 
be  in  the  water?"  **Yes,'*  is  the  an- 
swer, **I  am  thinking  of  the  turtle." 

This  game  is  very  popular  with  the 
little  folks  and  can  be  made  to  help  in 
the  phonic  work  in  the  following  way  : 

The  teacher  says,  I  am  thinking  of 
something  and  its  name  sounds  like  the 
word  rat."  This  word  is  written  on  the 
board  as  it  is  slowly  spoken.  '  *  Who  will 
ask  a  question  to  find  of  what  I'm 
thinking  ?  " 

Questions  similar  to  the  following 
come  quickly.  Is  it  something  I  wear 
on  my  head  when  I  go  out  ?  Is  it  some- 
thing that  likes  to  catch  rats  ?  Is  it 
something  that  lies  by  the  door  to  wipe 
our  feet  on  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  the  meat 
the  Eskimo  likes  best  ? 

As  the  teacher  answers  each  question 
she  writes  the  name  of  the  object  on  the 
blackboard,  the  children  saying  it  slowly 
as  it  is  written. 


The  word  in  mind  may  be  •*  bat "  and 
when  some  one  guesses  the  right  thing, 
or  rather  asks  a  question  describing  the 
right  thing,  the  game  ends.  At  its  end 
there  will  be  a  list  of  words  like  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  board  :  Rat,  hat,  cat,  mat, 
fat,  pat,  bat. 

The  exercise  can  be  varied  in  many 
ways  and  the  unconscious  association  of 
sounds  with  the  characters  representing 
them  become  a  great  help  to  the  child. 
It  must  again  be  urged,  however,  that 
this  work  be  done  with  the  greatest  care 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  knowing  merely 
they"(?rw  of  words. 

In  writing  the  children  have  been 
copying  sentences  giving  in  their  obser- 
vation lessons,  both  on  the  blackboard 
and  on  paper.  In  this  work  they  are 
asked  to  tell  with  their  pencils  what  they 
have  seen. 

They  are  not  asked  to  make  these 
forms  for  the  sake  of  the  form,  but  be- 
cause they  have  something  to  tell.  The 
child  feels  the  necessity  for  the  form 
because  without  it  he  can  not  express 
his  thought,  and  so  has  a  real  motive  for 
doing  what  is  often  only  a  thoughtless 
imitation. 

The  work  must  be  closely  watched  to 
see  that  no  mistakes  are  made.  If  a 
mistake  is  found  on  a  paper,  the  paper 
should  immediately  be  taken  from  the 
child  that  the  wrong  form  may  not  re- 
main before  him.  He  has  not  said  what 
he  meant  to  say  and  is  ready  to  try  again 
with  more  care.  The  habit  of  accuracy 
thus  formed  is  invaluable. 

The  child  soon  has  the  power  to  write 
some  stories  without  a  copy.  He  will 
take  great  delight  in  doing  this,  but 
must  be  carefully  trained,  to  be  sure  he 
knows  how  to  make  the  word.  He  must 
also  know  that  there  is  a  place  where  he 
can  find  help  when  he  needs  it. 
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A  teacher  can  not  always  stop  to  write 
words  on  the  board  when  needed  and 
this  device  is  recommended. 

Get  one  of  the  wire  network  frames 
used  for  holding  cards  in  business  offices. 
Have  a  talk  with  the  children  and  allow 
them  to  tell  where  papa  looks  to  find 
words  when  he  is  writing.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  use  the  big  dictionary  yet 
but  here  is  something  which  we  will  call 
our  dictionary.  We  will  write  the  names 
of  the  things  we  talk  about  on  small 
slips  of  cardboard  and  put  them  in  this 
frame.  Then  when  we  want  to  write, 
if  we  are  not  sure  about  a  word,  we  can 
get  the  card  and  see  how  to  write  it. 

The  children  like  this  idea,  and  as 
words  are  written  on  the  blackboard  in 
the  lessons  hereafter,  they  often  suggest 
putting  some  word  or  words  in  the 
* 'dictionary.** 

Many  ways  of  using  this  device  will 
suggest  itself  to  every  teacher  and  it  is  a 
help  in  securing  a  good  habit. 

The  words  may  be  written  on  sheets 
of  cardboard  or  on  the  blackboard,  or 
the  cards  may  be  pinned  against  a  board 
for  the  purpose,  if  the  frame  spoken  of 
can  not  be  obtained. 

This  plan  has  been  found  to  be  helpful 
in  the  second  grade,  an  indexed  book  be- 
ing used  in  place  of  a  frame.  The  words 
are  written  in  the  book  which  is  kept 
where  the  children  can  use  it  whenever 
needed.  Following  this  plan  into  the 
third  grade,  each  child  has  a  small  in- 
dexed book  of  his  own.  In  this  he 
copies  words  which  he  thinks  he  will 
need  and  strengthens  a  habit  which  will 
be  worth  much  to  him  in  the  next  grade 
when  he  takes  the  printed  dictionary. 

In  all  this  work  the  tes^cher  must 
recognize  mind  action  and  the  formation 
of  right  habits  as  the  thing  to  be  attained. 
These  results  are  not  always  seen  quickly 


and  call  for  faith  and  patience,  as  well  as 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

During  this  month  the  lines  of  work 
before  mentioned  will  be  continued. 
The  * 'weather  report'*  is  slowly  gaining 
both  as  to  the  number  of  points  noted 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  stated  by 
the  young  observers.  The  heavy  frosts, 
the  first  ice  and  snow,  are  sources  of 
wonder  and  delight. 

Following  the  evaporation  of  water 
and  condensation  of  steam  of  last  month 
comes  a  lesson  on  frost  in  which  a  tin 
cup,  some  pounded  ice  and  some  coarse 
salt  play  an  important  part.  How  eager 
the  children  grow  as  the  wonderful  frost 
crystals  form  before  their  very  eyes.  Then 
comes  **A  Story  for  Willie  Winkle,**  by 
Wiltse,  and  the  songs  *  'The  North  Wind 
Doth  Blow**  fromE.  Smith's  and  "Tiny 
Little  Snowflakes*'  from  Gertrude 
Walker's  songs. 

A  piece  of  ice  placed  in  a  tin  in  the 
morning  changes  to  water.  What  causes 
this  ?  From  what  does  the  heat  come  ? 
Lessons  on  the  sources  of  heat  follow 
and  may  be  continued  at  the  teacher's 
discretion.  The  children  produce  heat 
by  rubbing  two  sticks,  by  pounding  and 
by  rubbing  a  nail  with  a  file.  The  coal 
we  bum  for  heat,  the  wood,  the  miner 
and  the  woodsman  all  form  topics  full  of 
interest.  They  may  be  developed  at 
will  by  a  teacher  and  form  the  basis  for 
excellent  games  and  occupations. 

Simple  lessons  on  the  conduction  of 
heat,  convection  and  the  work  done 
by  heat  may  be  planned  by  following  the 
suggestions  in  **  Nature  Studies.*' 

Following  the  lessons  on  animal  cov- 
erings come  those  on  animal  movements. 
The  movements  in  going  from  place  to 
place,  in  securing  food  and  in  escaping 
enemies  may  be  the  topics  for  such  les- 
sons.    In  each  case  there  will  be  a  com- 
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parison  of  the  movements  with  those  of 
the  other  animals  observed  and  with 
those  of  the  child.  Several  of  -^sop's 
Fables  will  be  told  to  the  children 
while  making  this  study,  those  involv- 
ing the  structure  and  movement  being 
chosen. 

A  great  holiday  is  drawing  near  and 
toward  it  the  children's  minds  are  eagerly 
turning.  They  are  looking  forward  to 
the  joy  it  will  bring  them  in  the  possession 
of  some  expected  gift.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  it  brings  them  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  others.  As  we  celebrate  the 
beginning  of  a  perfectly  unselfish  life  let 
us  lead  the  children  to  unselfish  thinking 
and  doing. 

Each  teacher  must  do  this  in  her  own 
way,  with  picture,  story  and  song ;  only 
let  us  see  to  it  that  the  suggestion  comes 
from  the  child  and  is  prompted  by  a 
loving,  unselfish  impulse  in  his  own 
heart. 

For  one  thing,  each  little  worker  may 
carry  home  to  father  and  mother  a  gift 
of  his  own  making. 

He  has  cut  leaves  of  paper,  let  him 
now  use  these  as  patterns  and  cut  the 
same  from  shades  of  golden  brown,  green 
and  yellow  felt  or  flannel.  The  veins 
must  be  sewn  in  outline  stitch  with  silks 
of  darker  shades,  and  a  cluster  of  these 


tied  with  a  ribbon  form  a  very  acceptable 
needle-book  or  pen-wiper. 

Tinted  bristol  board  may  be  cut  in 
oblong  or  any  other  shape  desired,  and 
decorated  with  some  simple  pattern  in 
sewing  when  it  makes  a  neat  cover  for 
sheets  of  white  tissue  paper,  neatly 
fringed,  ready  for  use  when  papa  shaves. 
A  border  may  be  worked  around  this 
oblong  and  it  may  then  serve  for  a  back 
on  which  to  fasten  a  piece  of  sand  paper 
for  a  match-strike.  Small  receptacles  for 
matches  may  be  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial by  decorating  triangular  pieces  of 
any  size  desired  and  fastening  two  of  the 
edges  together  to  form  a  small  cornu- 
copia. 

The  weaving  mats  may  also  be  utilized 
for  very  pretty  gifts. 

The  material  for  such  work  is  not  ex- 
pensive and  a  few  pennies  from  each 
chil4,  which  he  should  be  urged  to  earn, 
would  go  far  toward  covering  the  ex- 
pense. 

Even  if  the  teacher  contributes  quite 
liberally  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
needed  materials  I  am  sure  she  will  feel 
more  than  repaid  by  the  work  it  will 
furnish  for  the  busy  hands  and  by  the 
loving,  helpful  spirit  that  will  grow  with 
the  work.  Sarah  E.  Griswold, 

Cook  County  Normal  School^  Chicago, 


CHRISTMAS    WREATHS. 


Come  let  us  wind  the  holly 
In  Christmas  wreaths  so  gay. 

It  lives  so  long  and  glistens 
When  roses  fade  away. 

Wind  it  on  the  stairs  and  windows 
And  on  the  cradles,  too, — 

The  babies  love  the  holly 
Quite  as  much  as  you. 


Christmas  was  made  for  babies, 

All  their  own  to  keep; 
It's  the  birthday  of  that  Baby 

Who  was  cradled  with  the  sheep. 

We  love  the  babies,  every  one, 
And  on  their  cribs  upstairs 

We'll  weave  the  holly,  green  and  red, 
For  Christmas-day  is  theirs. 
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DEVELOPMENT    ACCORDING    TO    DELSARTE 


Obedience. 


The  most  successful  Kindergartner  has 
her  times  of  perplexity  and  discourage- 
ment. Sometimes  for  days  her  work  is 
more  or  less  tinged  with  disappointment, 
though  to  outward  appearance  she  is  the 
same  wise,  cheerful  leader. 

Sometimes  the  depression  comes  sud- 
denly, but  intensely,  until  she  feels  like 
a  ship  in  a  fog. 

For  these  states  Delsarte  has  a  beauti- 
ful message  : 

**  A  body  can  not  be  perfectly  active 
until  it  can  be  perfectly  passive." 

Then  let  us  be  still  and  let  the  fog 
disperse. 

Contrast  this  with  the  opposite  way  of 
trying  to  separate  the  fog  into  its  ele- 
ments which  always  tends  to  magnify 
each  element  and  complicate  and  distort 
the  whole.  We  become  then  more  and 
more  deeply  lost  in  our  own  selthood, 
and  light  can  not  enter. 

Be  still !  Let  us  think  what  that 
means  as  an  antidote.  It  does  not  mean 
to  force  the  state  away  ;  it  does  not  mean 
to  hide  it  by  assuming  cheerfulness.  It 
does  mean  to  still  everything  which  is  of 
self  and  let  new  life  replace  the  turmoil. 

**Abody  can  not  be  perfectly  active 
until  it  is  perfectly  passive.'* 

The  work  of  the  Kindergartner  in  the 
ideal  is  perfectly  active, — every  faculty 
alive,  every  nerve  sensitive,  every  pore — 
mental  and  physical— open,  free  from  all 
obstruction,  active  in  every  particular, 
without  one  sluggish  thought  or  feeling. 

But  such  perfect  activity  can  not  be 
realized,  both  masters  tell  us,  without 
perfect  passivity. 

We  have  only  one  Exemplar  of  per- 
fect activity  and  there  we  see  equally 


perfect  passivity.  This  perfection  must 
be  our  guide. 

How  shall  the  passiveness  be  ac- 
quired ? 

First,  by  wanting  it. 

We  often  think  we  want  it  when  we 
do  not ;  as  is  shown  by  our  being  dis- 
tracted by  the  first  and  slightest  test.  It 
is  easy  to  be  passive  when  there  is  noth- 
ing to  avoid ;  nothing  to  rouse  our 
irritation  or  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  easy  to  be  passive  when  it  is  our 
part  to  watch. 

But  is  it  easy,  when  it  is  our  part  to 
lead,  to  originate,  to  fill  with  energy  and 
vivacity  ? 

Secondly,  we  can  invite  passiveness  or 
quiet  by  cutting  out  everything  which  is 
opposed  to  it. 

Personality  is  opposed  to  it. 

Thought  of  self  is  opposed  to  it. 

Overwork  is  opposed  to  it. 

Ruts  are  opposed  to  it. 

Everything  which  Froebel  himself 
directs  is  most  helpfully  for  it  and  makes 
it  abide  with  us  forever. 

A  prominent  teacher  of  to-day  acting 
in  accord  with  Froebel  and  Delsarte, 
says,  let  us  replace  responsibility  with 
RKSPONDiBiLiTY.  Responsibility  is  to- 
day not  quiet,  not  passive,  not  free. . 

Respondibility  is  quiet  and  is  passive 
and  free  ;  it  is  merely  keeping  ourselves 
ready  and  able  to  respond  to  the  light 
and  love  that  the  Creator  gives  to  us, 
then  only  can  we  fitly  give  it  out. 

In  this  way,  too,  we  can  avoid  ruts, 
for  the  light  and  love  is  sent  to  us  new, 
fresh,  individual  for  each  day.  Should 
we  not  try  to  give  it  out  in  the  same 
way? 
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Passivity  is  of  special  benefit  with  cases 
of  obstinacy.  The  less  there  is  to  resist 
the  less  the  child  carps  to  try  the  powers 
of  resistance.  The  more  the  mother  or 
Kindergartner  drops  her  anxiety,  quiets 
the  wrong  feelings  aroused  in  herself  by 
the  erring  one,  the  sooner  the  child  will 
want  to  come  into  line  with  the  law. 
We  can  not  teach  obedience  without 
obeying.    This  we  can  prove  most  easily. 

If  a  child  is  disorderly  and  we  try 
without  success  to  teach  it  order,  if  we 
put  more  order  into  our  own  lives  we  at 
once  gain  new  power  to  help  the  child, 
and  see  results  in  him  also. 

In  the  matter  of  obedience  we  can  al- 
ways gain  ourselves,  for  have  we  not  the 
law  which  would  make  perfection,  given 
us  to  obey  ?  Every  new  habit  of  obe- 
dience to  law  ourselves  gives  us  new 
power  for  the  child. 

The  hardest  place  for  all  earnest  Kin- 
dergartners  to  have  that  kind  of  passive 
state  which  helps  them  to  the  finest  ac- 
tivity is  in  regard  to   the  cause   itself, 


where  they  find  it  impossible  to  rouse 
parents  to  enthusiasm  or  even  any  co- 
operation .  Here  too  the  rule  proves  good. 
Let  them  quietly — being  passive  toward 
the  parents  —  redouble  the  steadfast- 
ness and  sincerity  to  the  cause  them- 
selves ;  by  hunting  out  inconsistencies 
and  dropping  them  to  replace  new,  noble 
activity  again,  their  power  will  grow 
stronger  and  deeper,  however  slow  the 
outward  effect. 

Let  us  be  quiet  towards  all  new  things 
we  want  to  learn  and  remember  how 
definitely  Froebel  says  it  is  not  the  quan- 
tity of  our  knowledge  which  is  most 
essential  to  our  being  true  Kindergart- 
ners,  but  the  earnestness  with  which 
we  hear  and  see  the  most  simple  things 
of  Nature  and  interpret  them  by  the 
**  vivifying  word  **  to  the  children  in  our 
care. 

And  Nature — with  her  perfect  activity 
— only  speaks  to  the  quiet. 

Grace  Call  Kempton. 
Boston. 


GIFT  PLAYS. 


VI. — Some  Ways  of  Introducing  the  Fifth  Gift. 


As  the  child  advances  in  years  and  ex- 
perience he  sees  things  more  clearly  and 
more  in  detail.  Having  clearer  impres- 
sions he  desires  to  give  expression 
through  more  complete  forms.  The  crude 
representations  of  the  Third  Gift  and 
the  limited  amount  of  material  in  either 
Third  or  Fourth  Gifts  no  longer  satisfy. 
An  inventory  of  the  child's  powers  at 
this  time  would  probably  show  that  the 
imagination  which  a  short  time  ago 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  all  his 
activities  has  not  decreased,  but  that 
other  powers  are  now  equally  active  and 
demand  exercise.     Reason  and  j  udgment 


are  beginning  to  unfold  and  together 
with  other  faculties  demand  food.  The 
child  has  discovered  his  power  over  ma- 
terial things,  and  wishes  to  exercise  it 
in  invention  and  construction. 

The  Fifth  Gift  is  well  adapted  to 
supply  these  needs.  It  furnishes  a 
greater  amount  of  material  than  any 
preceding  Gift.  The  slanting  lines  of 
the  triangular  prism  suggest  a  greater 
variety  of  forms.  In  this  variety  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  the  form  best 
adapted  to  a  certain  purpose.  This  new 
form  and  its  right  use  in  building  consti- 
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tute  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Gift. 
This  material  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
architecture.  To  use  all  the  parts  truly 
and  economically,  to  lead  the  children 
to  feel  the  necessity  for  certain  principles 
in  building  and  then  to  embody  those 
principles  in  their  work,  does  more  than 
develop  manual  dexterity  and  mental 
faculty, —it  tends  to  develop  character. 
The  use  of  this  Gift  to  embody  an  archi- 
tectural principle  will  be  left  for  a  later 
article.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  one  to 
show  some  simple  ways  of  using  the  ma- 
terial a  few  times,  to  serve  as  steps 
towards  an  acquaintance  with  its  parts, 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  possi- 
bilities of  arrangement. 

If  children  have  previously  worked 
only  with  the  Third  or  Fourth  Gifts, 
when  they  find  the  Fifth  Gift  before 
them  for  the  first  time  instead  of  being 
stimulated  to  investigation  and  invention 
by  the  new  material  they  are  apt  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  quantity  and  the 
variety  of  form.  What  Kindergartner 
has  not  seen  a  class  floundering  with 
this  Gift  for  the  first  time,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  new  material  taken  away  by 
the  embarrassment  of  having  before  them 
almost  five  times  as  many  parts  as  they 
ever  had  at  one  time  before?  They 
should  feel  the  need  of  quantity,  other- 
wise material  is  wasted  through  misuse. 

For  contrast,  for  variety,  and  for  quan- 
tity it  is  well  to  use  Third  and  Fourth 
Gifts  together  before  introducing  this 
one. 

Some  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
introduce  the  triangular  prism  before 
using  the  Gift  as  a  whole,  by  removing 
two  cubes  from  the  Third  Gift  boxes  and 
placing  instead  one  divided  into  halves 
and  one  divided  into  quarters  from  the 
Fifth  Gift.  (Fig.  i.)  The  two  large 
triangular  prisms  and  four  small   ones 
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will  furnish  sufiicient  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  investigative  and  inventive 

faculties  and  the 
child  will  not  be 
confused  and  di- 
verted by  the  com- 
plexity of  so  many 
facts.  Having  used 
this  small  amount 
once  or  twice  and 
succeeded  in  recom- 
bining  the  trouble- 
some little  prisms  to  form  one  cube,  less 
difl&cultj'  will  be  experienced  when  he 
comes  to  handle  the  entire  Gift. 

Another  good  way  is  to  present  the 
Gift  as  a  whole,  and  afterwards  divide  it 
into  thirds  so  that  each  child  has  only 
one-third  to  work  with.  These  parts 
may  be  recombined  to  form  the  cube  at 
the  close  of  the  play. 

If  we  see  fit  to  give  the  entire  Gift 
without  any  preliminary  step  let  us  plan 
some  very  simple  use  for  it  in  order  that 
the  child  shall  not  be  lost  in  his  material. 
We  want  him  to  feel  delight  in  the  possi- 
bilities which  the  new  blocks  afford  and 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  his 
first  effort  with  them.  The  following 
plays  are  intended  to  illustrate  these 
three  methods  or  steps. 


Each  child  has  a  Third  Gift  box  ar- 
ranged as  in  Fig.  i.  They  are  not 
anticipating  anything  unusual  when 
they  open  their  boxes  so  exclamations  of 
delighted  surprise  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  table.  *'Why  some  of  my  cubes  are 
cut  into  little  pieces  !  '* 

*  'Yes,  and  we  will  see  what  our  new 
blocks  can  do  for  us  in  our  building 
to-day.  I  think  we  find  they  can  do 
some  things  our  cubes  and  parallelo- 
pipeds  could  not  well  do.'*  Knowing 
that  with   new  material   free  play  with 
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some  slight  direction  oflFers  the  best 
opportunity  for  self-activity,  Miss  Alice 
says,  * 'Suppose  we  each  build  a  house 
in  the  way  we  like  best.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  build  without 
looking  at  any  one's  else  until  all  are 
finished?"  The  form  of  the  prism  al- 
most invariably  suggests  a  roof,  and  a 
great  many  very  satisfactory'  little  houses 
with  sloping  roofs  are  constructed  during 
this  free  play.  **We  could  not  have 
made  such  good  roofs  with  our  cubes, 
could  we  children?  How  nicely  they 
carry  the  raindrops  off  on  each  side  !'* 

Toward  the  close  of  the  playtime,  in 
order  to  lead  to  a  more  definite  and  con- 
scious use  of  the  prism,  Miss  Alice  says, 
'*  Let  us  build  a  block  of  houses  just 
alike.  We  can  have  as  many  rooms  as 
we  have  whole  cubes.  Suppose  we  make 
them  two  stories  high  in  front  and  the 
kitchen  at  the  back  one  story  high.  Now 
we  want  a  good  roof.  Let  us  have  for 
the  front  part  one  that  will  carry  the 
raindrops  off  on  each  side.  Can  you 
show  me  with  your  hands  how  that 
would  be  ?  Now  take  one  of  the  large 
new  blocks  and  see  if  you  can  place  it  so 
it  will  cover  just  the  upper  left  hand 
room  and  will  carry  the  raindrops  off  on 

that  side."  (a,  Fig. 
2. )  Instead  of  hav- 
ing them  use  the 
remaining  h  a  1  f - 
cube  to  make  the 
other  side  of  the 
roof,  Miss  Alice 
leads  them  to  dis- 
cover that  two 
quarter  cubes  are 
equal  to  the  half  by  saying,  **  Now  can 
you  find  two  small  blocks  that  can  work 
together  and  make  the  other  side  of 
the  roof,  just  like- the  part  you  have 
finished?" 


Then  the  children  show  with  their 
hands  how  the  shed  kitchen  roof  usually 
slopes  toward  the  biack  yard.  So  they 
make  a  shed  roof  over  the  back  part  of 
the  house.  As  before,  they  are  led  to 
use  a  large  prism  to  make  one  side  of  the 
roof  and  then  to  experiment  with  the 
two  small  prisms  until  they  succeed  in 
placing  them  together  to  make  the  other 
side. 


To  every  third  child  is  given  a  box 
containing  the  entire  Fifth  Gift.     Miss 

Alice  assists  these 
children  to  divide 
the  cube  into  thirds 
and  to  give  one 
third  to  the  neigh- 
bor on  each  side. 
(Fig.  3.)  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  play 
to  familiarize  the 
children  with  the 
new  form  by  such 
an  arrangement  of  parts  as  will  tend  to 
disclose  the  relationship  existing  between 
them.  Also  to  lead  them  to  trace  re- 
semblances between  the  prism  and 
^familiar  life  forms. 

**  Let  us  each  have  a  chicken  yard  to- 
day, such  as  the  farmers  have  who  keep 
a  great  many  chickens.  We  will  want 
a  fence  around  it,  a  house  for  the  large 
chickens  to  go  to  at  night  and  some 
coops  for  the  mother  hens  and  little 
chickens."  Look  at  your  blocks  and  see 
which  you  think  will  make  the  best 
fence. ' '  *•*  Yes,  I  think  the  cubes  would. 
Suppose  we  take  five  cubes  and  make  a 
fence  near  the  edge  of  the  table.  We 
must  leave  a  gateway  for  the  farmer  to 
pass  through  when  he  goes  in  to  feed  the 
chickens."  (Fig.  4. )  *'  Can  you  make 
two  chicken-houses  for  the  large  chick- 
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ens  to  sleep  in  ?  Find  two  blocks  that 
will  make  good  roofs  for  the  little  houses 
and  let  the  roofs  be  wide  enough  to  be 
like  a  shed  on  each  side.  That  will  be  a 
nice  place  for  the  chickens  to  cuddle 
under  on  rainy  days. 

* '  Now  wh^  could  we  make  with  the 
little  blocks  that  are  left  ?  *  *  Elsie  thinks 
they  are  like  the  coops  which  the  farmer 
has  for  the  mother  hen  and  baby  chick- 
ens. So  they  are  placed  in  a  row  on 
their  broad  faces  as  coops.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  play  these  forms  are  mod- 
ified to  represent  diflFerent  objects  con- 
nected with    the   subject,  thus    giving 


further  opportunity  for  the  selection  of 
certain  forms  to  fulfill  a  certain  purpose. 
Coops  and  sheds  of  varying  sizes  and 
number  are  made  by  using  part  of  the 
fence.  Troughs  are  made  by  placing 
two  prisms  on  their  broad  faces,  slipping 
them  together  edge  to  edge  and  closing 
the  ends  with  other  blocks.  When  the 
play  is  ended,  each  child  builds  up  his 
own  part  of  the  cube,  the  three  parts  are 
then  pushed  together  and  are  ready  to 
go  in  the  boxes. 


Each  child  has  a  Fifth  Gift.  Before 
opening  the  boxes  Miss  Alice  says, 
**  Children  we  have  such  a  large  box  of 
blocks  to-day  that  we  can  build  some- 


thing very  nice  I  am  sure.  Do  you  re- 
member the  cunning  little  houses  we 
made  with  our  new  blocks  the  other  day? 
Well  to-day  we  can  make  large  houses 
such  as  would  be  a  nice  home  for  a  large 
family  to  live  in.  **  We  will  build  them 
very  much  like  this.*'  (Shows  them  a 
picture  of  a  house  with  dormer-windows.) 
**  Can  you  find  where  the  sunshine  would 
peep  in  first  in  the  morning  ?  Yes,  right 
through  those  attic  windows  in  the  high 
roof.*' 

Before  beginning  Miss  Alice  has  seen 
to  it  that  all  the  blocks  are  arranged  in 
the  boxes  in  the  same  way  so  that  when 
turned  out  on  the  table  the  cubes  will  be 
uniform  as  to  position  and  arrangement. 
The  middle  row  from  front  to  back  of  the 
top  layer  must  be  composed  of  whole 
cubes  with  a  row  of  divided  cubes  on 
each  side. 

**Now,  to  make  our  houses  just  as 
much  like  the  picture  as  we  can  we  will 
need  to  take  our  blocks  out  very  carefully. 
We  will  not  have  to  tear  down  our  cube 
at  all,  but  I  will  tell  you  a  very  good 
way  to  make  a  house  of  our  cube. '  *  The 
children  are  led  to  take  down  very  care- 
fully the  divided  cubes  at  the  four  cor- 
ners. (Fig.  5.)  This 
gives  them  four 
larger  prisms  and 
eight  small  ones 
with  which  to  com- 
plete the  house. 
* '  Let  us  put  the 
large  ones  together 
and  the  small  ones 
together  so  we  will  know  just  where  to 
find  the  piece  we  need.'* 

*  *  Our  house  is  to  be  two  stories  high 
with  an  attic  where  those  queer  little 
windows  are,  and  where  the  children  can 
go  to  play.  Can  you  find  three  blocks 
that  will  be  just  right  for  to  make  the 
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high  pointed  roof  that  runs  from  front 
to  back?"  (Fig. 
6. )  Three  small 
prisms  are  se- 
lected for  this. 
"Now  can  you 
make  the  high 
sloping  roof  on 
each  side  of  the 
attic  window  in 
front  and  on  each 

side  of  the  attic  window  in  the  back  ?  " 
The  fbnr  large  prisms  are  fitted  into  the 
comers  to  form  the  roof.  "  With  the 
rest  of  our  blocks  let  us  see  if  we  can 
make  one  of  those  large  chimneys  that 
are  sometimes  built  on   the  outside  of 


houses, — the  kind  that  give  room  for  a 
bright,  open  fire  inside,"  (The  pict- 
ure is  shown  again  to  insure  a  clear 
impression.) 

"Suppose  we  build  the  chimney  up 
the  middle  of  the  right  hand  side  of  our 
house.  Now  how  many  blocks  have  we 
left?  Just  two?  Well,  let  us  see  if  we 
can  put  those  together  to  make  the 
square  top  of  the  chimney," 

When  ready  to  put  the  material  away 
the  house  may  be  brought  back  to  the 
form  in  Pig.  5,  and  thus  will  be  rendered 
simple  the  usually  difficult  task  of  get- 
ting this  complex  material  rearranged 
properly.  Annie  Moorh, 

New  Albany,  Ind. 


OBEDIENCE  IN  KINDERGARTEN. 


The  pendulum  has  swung  to  quite  the 
opposite  extreme  in  regard  to  obedience 
since  Puritan  days.  Then  the  rigid  ex- 
actions of  parents  and  elders  were  met 
by  the  unquestioning  compliance  of 
children  and  youth,  at  least  so  far  as  out- 
ward expression  was  concerned.  Rebels 
in  spirit  there  were  doubtless,  even 
among  the  young  people  who  made  a 
part  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  shores 
of  New  England  ;  but  there  was  a  habit 
of  looking  up  to  authority;  of  reverenc- 
ing age ;  of  respecting  law  which  stamped 
the  period  and  gave  it  its  character. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  was,  we 
know,  unnatural  repression  ;  and  whole 
regions  of  the  affections,  the  imagination, 
the  will,  were  often  left  uncultivated  ; 
life  was  dwarfed  or  its  development  was 
abnormal  and  mischievous.  So  in  time 
reaction  set  in. 

How  is  it  in  the  families  of  our  land 
to-day  ? 

Children  now  exact  in  the  most  pitiless 


and  their  parents  and  elders 
almost  unhesitatingly  obey  ! 

We  may  be  glad  to  think  of  many  ex- 
ceptions, but  we  remember  what  excep- 
tions are  said  to  prove. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  homes  we 
visit,  we  find  that  the  children  are  both 
seen  and  heard,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
adult  rights  in  the  household ;  no  place 
secure  from  their  invasions ;  no  hour 
quiet  save  when  they  are  at  school  or 
asleep. 

At  table  what  conversation  is  possible 
when  these  small  rulers  are  present? 
And  how  really  wonderful  we  count  it 
when  we  see  children  quietly  courteous 
to  home  friends  and  thoughtful  for  their 
comfort. 

The  novelist,  Henry  James,  has  not 
greatly  exaggerated  a  most  common 
type  of  American  child,  who  is  a  free 
and  independent  member  of  the  home  so 
early  that  he  fails,  later,  to  become  a 
taw-abiding  citizens  of  the  state. 
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**  Obedience  is  sharing  life.  He  who 
obeys  nothing  does  not  live.'*  No 
child's  right  is  diviner  than  **  the  right 
to  be  taught  to  obey.'* 

First  in  the  home  ;  by  sharing  the  life 
of  a  regulated  and  law  controlled  family. 
Then  how  e^y  is  the  entrance  into  the 
larger  family,  the  law-controlled  Kinder- 
garten ;  law  as  an  atmosphere,  a  life, 
not  as  precept  and  command  merely. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  instant  obe- 
dience ? 

I  think  it  should  grow  speedily  to 
that. 

The  youngest  children  come  to  you 
from  the  freedom  of  the  nursery,  or  the 
greater  freedom  of  the  street,  with  no 
habit  of  quickly  hearing  and  attending 
at  a  given  time  and  call.  You  summon 
them  from  free  play  by  a  word  or  a  signal 
and  one  by  one  a  few  struggle  to  you 
while  others  do  not  heed  in  the  least. 
Send  all  back  to  their  play  and  say 
pleasantly  but  firmly,  **Our  ears  must 
be  quick  to  hear  ;  you  may  try  again." 
Perhaps  you  secure  the  ready  attention 
this  time  of  all  but  one.  Again  send 
all  back  and  try  your  signal  until 
the  feeling  that  all  means  every  one  is 
created. 

You  may  seem  to  have  wasted  fifteen 
minutes  in  securing  the  common  con- 
sent ;  but  you  have  really  gained  time, 
for  you  have  made  the  beginnings  of  a 
habit  of  immediate  attention  and  obe- 
dience and  '  *  our  virtues  or  vices  are 
based  on  good  or  bad  habits. 

Beginnings  hold  the  germs  of  all  ful- 
fillments ;  but  we  do  not  half  believe  it. 
It  seems  more  trouble  to  stop  and  over- 
come the  first  difficulty,  to  guide  and 
train  from  the  outset  than  to  let  things 
go  for  just  once  and  once  again. 

"The  child  has  just  come  in,"  we 
think  ;  **  by-and-by  I  will  correct  this  or 


that  fault ;  "  or,  **  he  will  come  round  01 
himself." 

To  be  sure  we  must  often  do  judicious 
waiting ;  but  as  often  the  right  moment 
for  securing  obedience  is  lost  through 
injudicious  waiting.  There  is  in  the  home 
and  the  Kindergarten  one  quiet,  sure 
way  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience ;  it  is  to  be  infirm  of  purpose  and 
express  that  infirmity  in  the  tone  of  a 
request  or  direction.  You  do  not  really 
expect  to  be  obeyed,  and  the  young 
diviner  reads  your  lack  of  faith  and  takes 
advantage  of  it. 

No  tones  at  home  or  in  Kindergarten 
but  pleasant  ones,  of  course ;  but  no  weak, 
pleading,  sentimentally  sweet  ones,  we 
beg  ! 

The  child  who  said  **  she  did  not  want 
to  go  to  Kindergarten  because  she  was 
called  **  dear  "  too  much,  and  the  other 
who  said  **  she  could  n't  respect  herself 
when  there,"  may  have  been  precocious, 
but  they  hit  hard  at  the  mawkish,  un- 
pleasantness of  affected  sweetness  of 
manner. 

Always  to  say  *  *please,  * '  prefacing  every 
direction  in  a  folding  exercise  with  it,  so 
that  it  is  as  cloying  as  an  overfeeding  with 
honey,  has  no  tendency  to  promote  a 
sturdy  love  of  law  and  order  and  in  some 
children  might  easily  provoke  a  contrary 
mood. 

If  obedience  is  **  sharing  life"  noth- 
ing so  arbitrary  as  the  Puritan  extreme, 
or  so  lawless  as  our  nineteenth  century 
extreme  is  best  or  right ;  but  the  law- 
abiding  life  of  parent  and  teacher  must 
develop  and  include  the  law-abiding  life 
of  the  child.  The  penalties  of  broken 
law  must  sometimes  reveal  to  him,  as  to 
ourselves,  the  unity  of  all  life. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  use,  if  occasion 
require,  the  firm  tone  and  the  falling  in- 
flection ;  they   are    consistent  with  the 
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most  genuine  child-love  and  sympathy. 
There  is  no  happiness  without  the 
spirit  of  lawfulness  and  that  should  be 
found  in  every  Kindergarten.  Nothing 
arbitrary,  nothing  vacillating  and  ca- 
pricious, but  a  strong,  yet  peaceful 
*'  dwelling  together  in  unity.*' 


In  this  Christmas  month  we  specially 
remember  that  Child,  who,  while  he 
**  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man,'*  was  yet 
*'  subject  '*  unto  his  parents. 

Mary  J.  Garland. 

Boston. 


FROEBEL    AND    DIESTERWEG '    AT    HAMBURG    IN    1850. 


From  1836  onward  Froebel  and  his 
co-laborers,  among  them  none  more 
than  Middendorff,  had  been  active  in 
propagating  the  principles  of  his  system 
of  education  and  had  had  verv  fair  sue- 
cess  at  many  places  in  Germany.  Among 
the  latter  was  no  city  more  remark- 
able for  her  unremitting  zeal  in  the  cause 
than  Hamburg.  A  ladies'  society  had 
there  been  formed  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Kindergarten  system  and  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  as  the  natu- 
ral educators  of  little  children.  There 
were  already  some  such  institutions  in  a 
flourishing  condition  when  the  society 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  spreading 
this  kind  of  education  among  the  poorer 
classes,  formed  a  scheme  to  establish 
what  they  called  Buerger- Kindergartens, 
a  name  which  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  considered  as  corresponding  to  what 
are  called  Free  Kindergartens  with  us. 
In  the  visitors'  book  of  the  First  Kinder- 
garten of  Hamburg  the  following  two 
entries  continue  to  attract  the  attention 
of  visitors  to  this  day  : 

Visiting  the  first  German  Kindergar- 
ten, not  only  of  Hamburg  but  of  all 
the  world,  I  again  am  blessed  in  experi- 
encing, that  living  with  children,  chiefly 
with  children  at  play,  elevates,  clears, 
and  invigorates  our  own  life  in  feeling  as 
in  thought.  Would  that  this  experience 
was   brought  home    to    ever-increasing 


numbers  of  people,  in  order  to  bless  all 
mankind,  that  is,  to  lead  them  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  genuine  human  existence, 
by  spreading  far  and  wide  in  the  German 
nation  the  Kindergarten  institutions, 
most  of  all  the   Buerger- Kindergarten. 

Friedrich  Froebel. 
April  16,  18^0, 

A  Buerger- Kindergarten  fills  the  vis- 
itor with  a  high  respect  for  those  who 
have  founded  it.  It  is  the  working  Kin- 
dergartner,  however,  to  whom  the  praise 
is  most  properly  due.  The  former  have 
built  the  house,  the  latter  is  gathering 
the  honey ;  she  is  the  working  bee  in 
the  hive  of  the  Kindergarten. 

DiESTERWEG.* 

April  26^  1850, 


NOTES. 

(*)  Dr.  F.  A.  W.  Diesterweg  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  modem  German 
pedagogues.  He  was  the  head  master  of 
the  normal  school  for  teachers  of  the 
city  of  Berlin.  His  chief  works  are  of 
practical  value  to  teachers  in  every 
branch  of  school  work. 

(*)  The  above  two  remarks,  written  by 
Froebel  and  Diesterweg  forty-one  years 
ago,  were  lately  copied  by  Frau  Louise 
Froebel  from  the  old  visitors*  book  of 
the  Hamburg  Kindergarten  and  mailed 
for  publication  in  this  monthly. 
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TYPICAL    KINDERGARTEN    LESSONS. 


**  Let  not  the  fond  illusion  pass  away 
Until  a   true  thought   may  its   place 
supply.  *  * — FroebeL 

As  each  succeeding  Christmas-tide 
comes  round  the  Kindergartner  must  face 
the  question,  **  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
Santa  Claus  idea  ?  Can  I  conscientiously 
strengthen  it?  Can  I  conscientiously 
expose  it?" 

The  Kindergartner  never  has  to  solve 
the  problem  of  whether  she  will  or  will 
not  lead  the  children  to  believe  in  a  ver- 
itable Santa  Claus,  who  really  comes 
down  the  chimney  to  fill  the  children's 
stockings,  etc.  This  is  a  faith  which  is 
firmly  laid  by  the  mother  long  before  the 
child  comes  into  the  teacher's  hands. 
The  only  question  left  to  decide  is  *  *  What 
attitude  shall  we  take  toward  this  belief 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
child's  life."  Nor  is  it  a  light  question, 
for  his  faith  on  this  point  is  as  implicit 
and  unshaken  as  his  faith  in  those  around 
him. 

But  of  necessity  there  comes  a  time . 
when  such  faith  must  waver ;  and  when 
the  full  truth  dawns  upon  him  there 
comes  a  break  in  his  spiritual  life  which 
is  a  shock  to  his  faith  in  all  things. 
When  this  shock  comes  is  there  any 
wonder  that  such  thoughts  as  these 
may  arise  in  the  young  mind,  **  No 
Santa  Claus?  My  mother  has  always 
told  me  that  there  is  a  Santa  Claus.  And 
she  has  told  me  a  story.  I  wonder  if 
any  of  the  other  things  she  has  told  me 
are  not  true !" 

These  thoughts  vary  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child  #nd  according  to  how 
gradually  the  enchantment  is  dispelled. 
Christmas  of  last  year  in  one  of  our  Kin- 
dergartens we  had  an  experience  which 


forced  us  to  think  on  these  things.  In 
the  Kindergarten  was  a  little  six-year- 
old  newsboy,  the  dream  of  whose  life 
was  of  Santa  Claus.  As  Christmas  ap- 
proached he  talked  gaily  of  Christmas 
eve  and  how  he  was  to  hang  up  his 
stocking.  He  went  on  to  tell,  in  that 
childlike  confidence  which  we  all  know 
so  well,  what  he  expected  to  receive  and 
all  that  Santa  Claus  had  done  for  him 
the  previous  year.  A  day  or  two  before 
Christmas  we  noticed  a  troubled  expres- 
sion on  his*  face,  but  all  efibrts  to  find 
the  cause  were  unsuccessful.  After  Kin- 
dergarten closed  he  lingered,  though  all 
the  other  children  had  gone.  At  last  he 
went  to  his  teacher  and  taking  her  by 
the  hand  he  looked  her  straight  in  the 
eyes  with  a  seaching  glance,  and  said, 

Miss is  there  a  Santa  Claus  ?  She 

looked  into  the  troubled  face  of  this 
little  searcher  after  truth  and  fearjed  to 
tell  him  the  fact ;  for  how  dare  she  tell 
the  child  that  that  was  untrue  which  his 
own  mother  and  father  had  taught  him 
to  believe  from  earliest  infancy  !  The 
next  day  he  returned,  and  going  directly 
to   his  teacher  he  said,  **I  know  it  all 

now.    Miss ,  there    is    no    Santa 

Claiis,"  and  (rather  tearfully)  **  I  don't 
think  Christmas  is  very  nice  any  more." 
Then,  with  some  indignation,  **My 
mother  always  told  me  there  was  a  Santa 
Claus."  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
experiences  of  the  kind  we  meet  every 
year. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  little  girl 
who  asked,  when  she  was  told  the  full 
truth  for  the  first  time,  **  Mamma  is  it  all 
lies  about  Jesus  too  ?  "  Not  long  since 
a  little  one  refused  to  say  her  evening 
prayer,  when  she  was  told  that  the  Santa 
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Claus  she  had  believed  in  and  loved  so 
long,  was  only  a  myth. 

She  had  lost  faith,  not  only  in  Santa 
Claus,  but  in  the  mother  who  told  her  of 
Santa  Claus.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she 
traced  the  idea  further  and  lost  faith  in 
the  All-Father,  too  ? 

Let  us  take  care  how  we  dispel  the 
beautiful  dreams  of  childhood,  and  leave 
them  to  stare  with  disenchanted,  vacant 
eyes  at  the  ruins  of  that  in  which  they 
once  trusted. 

With  these*  problems  to  be  met,  the 
thought  came,  can  we  not  do  something 
in  the  Kindergarten  to  modify  this  belief 
and  prevent  any  shock  t<f  the  child's 
faith  ?  Is  there  not  some  way  by  which 
Santa  Claus  may  be  made  symbolical  of 
some  truth,  so  that  when  the  old  literal 
ideay^^tfjaway,  it  shall  not  be  left  empty, 
but  shall  have  in  its  place  some  truth 
that  shall  be  truth  for  all  the  time. 

Froebel  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  song 
where  the  little  child  stretches  out  its 
arms  to  reach  the  far-off  moon  : 

**  Then  trouble  not  the  child  in  his  sweet 

dream. 
Nor  dare  to  say,   *  Things  are  not  what 

they  seem.'  *' 

But  he  goes  on  further  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  time  when  this  sweet  dream 
must  of  necessity  pass  away,  and  says : 

*'  Let  not  the  fond  illusion  pass  away 
Until  a  true  thought  may  its  place  supply^ 
Until  the  true  relation  thou  canst  show. 
And    through   the  outer,  he   the   inner 
tie  may  know." 

With  this  thought  in  view  the  follow- 
ing plan  has  been  worked  out ;  not  to 
shake  his  faith  in  the  old,  but  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  giving  up  the  old — to 
give  something  which  we  can  hold  and 
enjoy  when  the  old,  literal  idea  passes 


away.     When  the    sun    rises  the  stars 
fade^  they  are  neither  taken  away   nor 
extinguished.     In    the    presence    of    a 
brighter  light,  they  fade  out  of  sight. 

So  let  it  be  with  the  Santa  Claus  idea. 
**  Let  not  this  fond  illusion  pass  away," 
until  the  child  has  in  its  place  a  higher, 
a  truer  thought,  for  which  the  old  shall 
have  only  served  as  a  symbol. 

SYNOPSIS. 

1 .  The  Literal  Santa  Claus — ^the  spirit 
of  which  he  is  a  symbol,  and  the  way  he 
expresses  this  spirit. 

2.  The  Father  as  a  Santa  Claus— the 
spirit  which  prompts  him,  and  the  way 
he  expresses  it.  • 

3.  The  Mother  as  a  Santa  Claus — the 
spirit  which  prompts  her,  and  her  way  of 
expressing  it. 

4.  Every  one  a  Santa  Claus  who  has 
this  spirit ;  and  the  giving  of  gifts  at 
Christmas  as  an  expressing  of  this  feel- 
ing. 

I.  The  Literal  Santa  Claus. — **Doyott 
know  what  will  soon  be  here  ?  * '  *  *  Christ- 
mas,** from  a  chorus  of  voices.  **  Yes, 
it  will  not  be  very  long  now.  I  wonder 
whether  any  one  here  remembers  what 
was  given  him  last  Christmas.**  **I 
had  a  doll, '  *  says  Molly.  '  *  Santa  Claus 
brought  me  a  red  sled,**  says  John.  **  1 
have  a  tin  horn,'*  says  Robbie,  **that  I 
asked  Santa  Claus  to  bring  me.  He 
came  down  the  chimney  and  put  it  in  my 
stocking.*'  '^He  put  some  candy  and 
some  nuts  in  my  stocking,"  says  Annie. 

* '  Now  bring  your  chairs  up  close 
around  me.  I  have  a  story  for  you.'* 
Then  follows  the  story,  ***Twas  the 
night  before  Christmas,"  etc.  This  is 
simplified  before  it  is  jjjven  to  them. 

**When  you  want  Santa  Claus  to 
bring  you  anything,  what  do  you  do?  " 
**  I  got  my  mamma  to  write  a  letter  to 
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him  and  I  pat  it  in  the  fire  and  it  went 
up  to  him,"  is  Matty's  reply.  "  I  just 
called  up  the  chimney  to  him  and  he 
brought  my  horn  Christmas  night  when 
I  was  asleep,"  says  Robbie.  "I  wrote 
a  letter  for  a  drum  ;  and  sure  enough  he 
brought  it  to  me  and  set  it  down  under 
my  stocking,"  says  Henry.  "  Show  me 
how  yoti  beat  the  drum  "  .  Henry  in 
dicates  with  his  hands  how  he  does  it 
The  girls  show  how  they  rock  the  dolls 
Santa  Clans  brings.  Different  ones 
blow  their  imaginary  horns,  play  with 


Others  are  making  the  candles  oi 
different  colors  with  the  cylinders  of  the 
Second  Gift  Beads.  Afterward  they 
model  the  candles.  The  little  ones  have 
the  second  Gift.  The  cylinder  is  a  drum, 
the  sphere  is  a  ball,  and  the  cube  is  a 
box  of  doll  clothes.  Each  child  takes 
his  turn  in  being  the  Santa  Claus  to 
distribute  these  things  while  the  others 
are  asleep.  Some 
are  making  wag- 
ons and  others  doll 
furniture.  Fig.  2 
is  a  stocking  hung 
up  on  Christmas 
eve  It  is  cut  from 
a  square  creased 
1  nto  sixteenths. 
I  The  upper  right 
jii  hand     quarter 


'^  '^'j{ 


square  is  cut  out,  and  the  toe  and  heel 
are  modified  by  the  children. 

Fig.  3  is  a  horn  made  from  a  diagonal 
fold  of  a  square,  and  a  strip  added. 


their    balls,    ride    their    hobbyhorses, 
etc. 

At  the  tables  the  children  make  the 
things  Santa  Claus  brings  them.  One 
table   is    making    Christmas-trees  with 


the 

!ren  t      —.  ■— 

Utmas'^^/ 

i     are  .%• -i^. 


green  sticks.     They   use  the  one-inch  represented   by    movements.     We  give 

sticks  of  the  different  colors  for  candles,  the  Santa  Claus  story  in  pantomime.     A 

The  colored   lentils  serve    as  different  number    grouping    them.selves    into    a 

kinds  of  tree  ornaments.  (Fig.  i.)  chimney.     The  child  who  is  to  be  Santa 
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Claus  stands  in  this.  One  after  the  other 
goes  and  whispers  up  the  chimney  what 
they  want  Santa  Claus  to  bring  them. 
All  then  lay  their  heads  on  their  hands 
and  go  to  sleep.  Santa  Claus  comes 
out  and  goes  softly  around  as  though 
giving  each  child  something.  He  then 
disappears  and  the  children  wake  up. 
One  at  a  time  they  go  into  the  ring, 
and  represent  by  their  movements  what 
he  has  brought  them. 

2.  The  Father  as  a  Santa  Claus. — 
**  Come  up  close  around  me  for  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  There,  now  I 
can  see  into  each  little  pair  of  eyes. 
What  can  it  be  that  makes  Santa  Claus 
do  so  much  for  the  little  children? 
Don't  you  think  he  must  love  them  very 
much  ?  Each  one  of  all  you  little  girls 
and  boys  has  a  Santa  Claus  of  your  very 
own.  But  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  that 
this  Santa  Claus  does  not  wait  till  Christ- 
mas to  do  kind  and  loving  things  for  the 
children.  He  gives  them  something 
every  day.  Mamie  and  John  have  one 
together.  Lena  and  Robbie  have  the 
same  kind  and  loving  Santa  Claus.  Lu- 
lie,  you  and  Gussie  have  one  together. 
He  works  for  you  all  day  long  every  day. 
He  comes  home  tired  every  night  be- 
cause he  has  worked  so  hard  to  get 
money  to  buy  things  for  his  little  chil- 
dren. Can  any  one  guess  what  Santa 
Claus  I  am  talking  about?  Lulie  may 
come  and  whisper  to  me,  and  any  one 
else  who  knows.  Yes,  our  fathers,  the 
very  best  kind  of  Santa  Clauses.  Lulie, 
what  work  does  your  father  do  to  get 
money  to  buy  things  for  you  and  Gus- 
sie?" **He  works  over  at  the  forge." 
**What  does  Fannie's  and  Jesse's  papa 
do  to  get  money  to  buy  things  for  them?  '  * 
*'  He  builds  houses,"  says  Fannie. 
Little  Jesse  says  **He  works  with  a  saw 
and  hammer  and  nails."     "  Oh,  he  is  a 


carpenter."  The  children  all  tell  how 
their  fathers  earn  money  for  them.  An- 
other day'  we  find  what  their  father's 
money  buys  for  them.  Jennie  shows 
with  great  pride  a  pair  of  new  shoes  her 
father  bought  her  last  night.  **Jc^oi€*s 
papa  was  a  good  Santa  Claus,  was  n't  he, 
children  ?  "  * '  My  papa  bought  us  a 
whole  bagful  of  apples,"  says  John. 
*'We  got  a  whole  barrel  of  flour  with  my 
papa's  money  yesterday,"  says  Robbie. 
'*Oh,  that  was  a  big  everyday  present 
that  Robbie's  Santa  Claus  gave  his  little 
children.  How  many  have  something 
every  day  that  their  papa  Santa  Claus 
gives  them  ?  "  *  *  We  have  breakfast  and 
dinner  and  supper  that  my  father's 
money  buys,"  says  Annie,  **and  we 
have  it  every  day."  **  Yes,  papa  is  an 
everyday  Santa  Claus,  not  just  a  Christ- 
mas Santa  Claus."  Lucy  shows  us  the 
new  stockings  her  Santa  Claus  gave  her, 
and  Henry  wore  his  new  hat  .to  show  us 
what  his  Santa  Claus  had  given  him. 

At  the  tables  the  children  make  all 
sorts  of  tools  to  show  how  their  fathers 
make  the  money  so  they  can  be  Santa 
Clauses  to  their  little  children.  Some 
make  carpenters'  tools  with  the  Second 
Gift.  Others  make  blacksmith's  tools, 
wagons,  street  cars,  etc. 

As  the  trades  are  so  universally  used 
in  the  Kindergarten,  no  further  sugges- 
tions are  necessary  to  indicate  this 
method  of  working  out  the  thought. 

On  the  circle  each  child  shows  by  his 
movements  how  his  father  earns  money 
so  he  can  be  a  Santa  Claus.  Some  drive 
horses,  others  saw  and  hammer,  shoe 
horses,  drive  street  cars,  and  watch  at 
railroad  crossings.  When  necessary,  the 
teachers  help  the  children  to  express 
these  ideas,  and  they  call  into  the  ring 
as  many  other  children  as  they  need. 

3.      The  Mother  a  Santa  Claus. — *'  Do 
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you  know  each  one  of  the  little  children 
has  another  Santa  Claus  who  shows  she 
is  a  good,  loving,  everyday  Santa  Claus. 
Fannie  and  Jesse  have  the  same  one« 
Lulie  and  Gussie  have  one,  and  Edna 
has  one  all  to  herself/'  **  Why,  it  must 
be  our  mothers,'*  says  Edna.  *'Yes, 
she  is  the  very  one  I  am  thinking  about. 
Tell  me  how  mamma  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
What  does  she  do  that  shows  she  is  an 
everyday  Santa  Claus?  "  '*  My  mamma 
washes  to  make  money  for  us,"  says 
Jack.  "Yes,  she  works  hard  to  make 
money  for  her  little  children.  Does  she 
do  anything  else  for  you  and  Alice  beside 
getting  money  for  you ?  '*  "She  cooks 
breakfast  for  us,  and  mends  our  clothes. " 
**  Does  n't  that  show  she  is  an  everyday 
Santa  Claus?"  "My  mamma  cooks 
for  us  every  day,  and  makes  my  dresses 
and  John's  coats,"  saj's  Mamie.  "My 
mamma  was  a  good  Santa  Claus  yester- 
day, she  knit  me  a  pair  of  gloves,"  says 
Bessie.  Each  one  has  something  to  tell 
that  shows  his  mother  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
At  the  tables  the  work  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  same 
thought ;  bread  mak- 
ing with  the  Second 
Gift,  cooking  uten- 
sils of  various  kinds, 
washing  clothes,  etc. 
The  mother's  sewing 
is  worked  out  by 
some.  They  make 
scissors  with  sticks 
and  rings,  a  needle 
and  thread  with 
sticks  and  half  rings, 
with  a  seed  lentil  for 
the  knot.  (Fig.  5.) 
Figure  6  is  a  spool 
cut  from  a  two-inch 
square.  With  pen- 
cils the    children 


Fis-Q 


make  thread  on  it.     A  thimble  is  mod- 
elled  and   pricked  to 
make    the    indenta- 
tions. 

For  our  circle  game, 
one  child  goes  into  the 
ring  and  shows  how 
his  mother  is  a  Santa 
Claus  by  giving  some 
inovement  of  the  mother's  work.  The 
others  then  tell  what  kind  of  work  it  is. 
The  motions  in  bread- making,  cooking, 
and  sewing  are  given  in  their  successive 
steps. 

The  spirit  of  Santa  Claus  in  every  one 
who  is  either  giving  to  another,  or  doing 
some  kind  and  helpful  thing.  Wishing 
the  children  to  get  the  thought  that  the 
spirit  of  loving  kindness  is  the  real  Santa 
Claus,  we  show  them  pictures  to  help 
them  to  further  abstract  the  idea  from 
the  literal  Santa  Claus.  The  first  pict- 
ures are  those  of  little  children  giving 
something  to  some  one.  They  tell  who 
are  the  Santa  Clauses  in  these,  and  how 
they  know  they  are  Santa  Clauses.  Af- 
terward they  are  shown  pictures  of  chil- 
dren doing  for  others  and  they  find  the 
Santa  Claus  and  show  the  child  is  one. 
The  next  step  is  to  give  them  a  story  of 
a  child's  kindness  to  others,  and  have 
them  find  the  Santa  Claus  in  this. 

One  morning  the  children  come  up  to 
hear  the  Christmas  secret,  "  I  have 
something  very  nice  to  tell  you  this 
morning.  Every  little  girl  and  every 
little  boy  here  is  goin^  to  be  a  Santa 
Claus  to  papa  and  mamma.  You  must 
not  tell  any  one  about  it,  not  even  mam- 
ma. Each  one  of  you  is  going  to  make 
something  pretty  for  your  papa,  and 
something  pretty  for  your  mamma.  We 
are  going  to  begin  to  work  on  them  to- 
day, and  we  will  work  on  them  every 
day  till  they  are  finished.     When  Christ- 
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mas  comes,  all  of  us  are  to  help  trim  a 
beautiful  Christmas-tree.  Then  we  will 
ask  our  papas  and  mammas  to  come  to 
the  Kindergarten,  and  we  will  surprise 
them  with  the  Christmas-tree  and  our 
pretty  presents  for  them.*' 

**  Won't    they     think    we    are    nice 
Santa     Clauses,    when    they     see     all 


the  pretty    things?*'    exclaimed  Lulie. 

From  this  on  till  Christmas,  at  one 
period  of  time  at  the  table,  the  children 
work  on  their  Christmas  presents.  At 
the  next,  they  make  the  ornaments  for 
the  tree.  Patty  S.  Hill. 

Mary  D.  Hill. 

Louisville^  Ky. 


THE  STARS  AND  THE  CHILD. 


Long,  long  ago, — so  long  that  even 
the  old  gray  hills  have  forgotten, — the 
beautiful  stars  in  the  sky  used  to  sing 
together  very  early  every  morning,  be- 
fore any  of  the  little  people  of  the  world 
were  up.  Their  songs  were  made  of 
light,  and  were  so  clear  and  strong  that 
the  whole  heaven  would  shine  when 
they  sang.  One  morning,  as  the  stars 
sang  and  listened  to  each  other,  they 
heard  a  beautiful  music  coming  swiftly 
toward  them.  It  was  so  much  louder 
and  sweeter  than  their  own  that  they  all 
stopped  and  listened,  and  wondered.  It 
came  from  far  above  them,  from  out  the 
very  deepest  blue  of  the  sky.  It  was  a 
new  star  and  it  sang  an  entirely  new  song 
that  no  one  had  ever  heard  before. 

'  *  Hark,  hark  !  "  the  stars  cried.  *  *  Let 
us  hear  what  it  is  saying !  " 

And  the  beautiful  star  sang  it  over 
and  over  again,  and  its  song  told  of  a 
lovely  babe  that  had  come  on  earth — a 
babe  so  beautiful  that  it  was  the  joy  of 
the  whole  world.  Yes,  so  beautiful  that 
when  3rou  looked  at  it,  you  saw  real 
light  streaming  from  its  face. 

Every  little  child  in  the  world  has 
light  in  its  face,  if  we  but  know  how  to 
see  it — but  this  little  one  had  so  very 
much  that  its  mother  wondered  as  she 
looked  down  upon  her  lap  and  saw  it 
there.  And  there  were  shepherds  there 
to  look   at  the   babe,  and  many  other 


people  saw  it  and  could  not  understand. 

The  one  beautiful  star  knew — yes,  it 
knew  all  about  it,  and  what  do  you  think 
it  knew?  Why,  that  this  child  was 
God's  own  child,  and  was  so  good  and 
loving  that  the  whole  world  when  it 
heard  of  it  would  want  to  know  how  to 
be  so,  too. 

This  one  beautiful  star  traveled  on 
and  on,  telling  all  the  way  what  it  knew 
of  the  child,  and  its  light  fairly  danced 
through  the  sky,  and  hung  over  the 
place  where  the  little  one  lay. 

All  the  other  stars  in  the  heavens  were 
puzzled.  They  heard  the  song  of  the 
wonderful  star  that  had  come  such  a 
long,  long  way,  and  saw  its  brightness. 

The  words  of  its  song  were,  **A  loving 
child,  a  loving  child  is  on  the  earth." 

And  as  they  listened  these  stars  all 
looked  down  to  find  the  child,  but  they 
could  not  see  so  far.  And  the  strangest 
part  of  it  all  was,  they  could  not  sing 
their  old  songs  any  longer,  the  sweet 
new  one  was  so  much  more  beautiful, 
and  so  they  sang  that :  **A  loving  child, 
a  loving  child  is  on  earth  !  " 

It  is  said  that  although  they  did  not 
find  the  beautiful  babe  of  which  the 
great  star  sang,  they  are  still  seeking 
and  listening  and  waiting.  Every  quiet 
evening  they  look  down  upon  each  little 
child,  right  down  into  each  little  heart, 
and  ask,  **  Is  this  the  child  that  is  really 
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loving  ?  ' '  They  peep  out  of  the  sky 
just  as  the  dear  little  babies  are  being 
tucked  into  bed,  and  down  they  peer, 
right  into  the  windows. 

That  is  why  the  stars  come  just  at 
bed-time,  for  then  they  know  where  they 
can  find  the  .loving  child.  It  is  in  its 
dear  mother's  lap,  the  light  is  shining  in 
its  face  most  of  all,  for  it  laughs  up  into 
the  sweet  eyes,  and  love  seems  all  over 
everything.  The  stars  know,  for  they 
have  watched  for  many  long  years  and 
some  day  they  will  surely  be  satisfied. 


And  when  they  do  find  a  truly  loving 
child,  a  child  with  a  shining  face,  a 
trusting  heart  and  gentle  ways,  they 
will  shine  out  brightly  and  sing  with 
joy  over  and  over  again,  *'  a  loving 
child,  a  loving  child  is  on  earth;*'  and 
again  the  heavens  will  light  up  and  the 
wise  men  come  and  the  manger  be  filled 
with  shining,  and  the  whole  world  will 
listen  over  again,  and  remember  about 
the  wonderful  child  that  was  bom  and  is 
come  again. 

A.  H. 


FROEBEL    IN    HIS    STUDY. 


Herder  says  :  Everything  in  nature 
appears  connected  to  man,  because  man 
does  not  perceive  nature  but  through  his 
own  organs.  Man  is  indeed  the  first 
but  he  is  not  the  only  creature.  He  has 
dominion  over  the  world  but  is  not  him- 
self the  universe.  That  is  why  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  are  often  opposed  to 
him,  forcing  him  to  struggle  against 
them.  Fire  will  destroy  his  work  ;  in- 
'  undations  will  cover  his  acres ;  storms 
will  wreck  his  vessels,  and  disease  will 
decimate  his  numbers.  All  this  is  placed 
in  his  path  that  he  should  overcome  it, 
and  to  do  so  he  has  the  requisite  weapons 
in  him. 

Froebel  explains  the  above  passage 
saying :  The  elements  of  nature  and,  like 
them,  uncivilized  man,  are  opposed  to 
man,  not  by  their  essential  nature  but 
only  on  account  of  their  crudeness,  their 
unruly  and  unmanageable  form.  It  is 
the  business  of  man  to  refine  and  restrict, 
to  rule  and  manage  them,  uncivilized 
man  as  well  as  the  other  rough  parts  of 
nature  ;  for  man  in  his  unrefined  condi- 
tion, or  if  deformed  by  incorrect  develop- 
ment, is  naturally  good  and  capable  of 


improvement.  He  will  overcome  the 
opposing  forces  of  nature  by  overcoming 
his  own  self,  that  is,  by  studiously  ob- 
serving his  own  faculties  and  learning 
how  to  use  them  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner. 

Claudius  says  :  Man  exercises  a  kind 
of  dominion  over  outward  nature  and 
seems  to  be  destined  to  do  so  above  all 
other  creatures.  Small  as  he  appears, 
he  will  try  his  strength  on  anything  and 
nothing  seems  impossible  to  him. 

Froebel  adds  :  The  end  of  this  domin- 
ion is  that  man  should  learn  to  measure 
his  faculties  and  by  measuring  should 
learn  to  know  himself. 

I^ibnitz  says :  Man  has  strength 
enough  in  him  to  control  his  arbitrary 
will  but  we  do  not  always  understand 
how  to  use  it.  We  can  master  our- 
selves, not  as  God  masters  the  world, 
but  rather  like  a  wise  ruler  governing 
his  state,  or  like  a  good  father  ruling  his 
family. 

Froebel  adds  :  On  this  power  of  self- 
control  over  our  will  depends  our  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God. 

A.  H.  Hbinkmann. 
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Little  Child's  Gift  Carol. 


EM  I  LIE  POULSSON 
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J.   H.  CHAPEK. 
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Christ-mas!^'    Let    our  vol  -  ces  chime,        Long    a  -  go    was    Je  -  stis  born 
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As    our    lit  -tie  gifts  of       love   To    ourfriends  we  bring. 
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CHRISTMAS    MUSIC. 


For     UD-to  us   aCbildis    born. 


And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  ang^el  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God  and  saying, 

Glory  to  God,  in  the  highest,  Peace  on  earth,  Good  will  to  men. 


Christmas — the  one  glad  time  in  the 
year  in  which  the  child  becomes  the 
theme  of  universal  joy  and  praise 
throughout  the  whole  world  !  By  the 
divine  right  of  the  **child  once  bom/'  so 
humbly  and  lowly  that  no  other  child 
forever  after  could  be  excluded  from  its 
joy,  was  instituted  this  festival  of  glad- 
ness and  song. 

Since  the  first  sweet  note  of  the  herald 
angel  announcing  the  tidings  of  great  joy 
thus  born  to  earth,  the  children  troop 
forth  from  the  cradles  and  firesides  of  all 
humanity  to  voice  and  repeat  for  us 
again  and  again  His  blessed  message  of 
peace  and  good-will.  The  one  time  in 
the  year  it  is  when  the  child  of  each 
home  unconsciously  types  it  for  us ; 
when  through  its  smallest  activities  and 
preparation  and  giving  of  gifts  shines  the 
joy  of  the  great  gift  of  life  and  love  for 
the  illumination  of  men;  when  the  carols 
and  hymns  of  children's  voices  universal- 
ize  for  us  the  gospel  of  childhood  ! 

A  few  such  thoughts  bring  us  to  our 
theme  of  Christmas  music  for  the  chil- 
dren. Before  thinking  over  the  practical 
side,  the  teacher  may  well  look  into  her 
own  thought  of  preparation  for  this  child 
festival.  What  is  your  plan  that  the 
children  may  catch  something  of  the 
radiance  and  glory  of  the  Christmas 
thought,  of  which  the  singing  in  the 
carols  will  be  the  true  complement  ? 

In  reading  the  Gospels,  especially  that 
of  St.  Luke,  we  find  much  of  the  radiant 


and  inspirational  side  of  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  Here  are  written 
the  thoughts  of  humble,  trustful,  child- 
like people,  who  felt  and  saw  truthfully 
and  spoke  poetically,  illuminated  by  the 
faith  that  is  higher  than  understanding. 
From  their  simple  narrative  so  joyfully 
and  reverently  expressed,  we  get  a  very 
true  idea  of  how  the  child  mind  con- 
ceives and  pictures  impressions  ;  of  how 
the  children  of  our  day,  those  in  our 
Kindergartens,  this  Christmas  time,  will 
best  receive  and  be  fed  by  the  story  of 
the  babe  born  in  a  manger. 

So  exquisite  is  the  Christ  Child  picture 
in  its  pastoral  setting  of  shepherds,  fields 
and  flocks  by  night,  its  touches  of  nature 
life,  its  wonders  of  angels  and  glowing 
star,  its  prophecy  of  wise  men,  its  pathos 
of  mother  and  child,  that  the  most  un- 
poetic  nature  must  be  set  actively  aglow 
with  reverent  inspiration. 

The  one  word  reverence  will  serve  as  the 
keynote  of  all  your  doing — not  gloomy, 
awful  superstitious  reverence,  hut  joyful 
reverence  with  which  your  children's 
little  hearts  can  be  filled  to  overflowing  ; 
the  gentle,  loving  kind,  which  moves 
about  softly,  yet  radiantly. 

Your  subject  is  one  that  can  not  be 
talked  about  very  much,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  mood  from  the  good-natured, 
but  rather  boisterous  and  irreverent 
Santa  Claus  idea,  to  the  loving  Christ 
Child  thought  in  song  is  rather  a  test. 
Kindergartner,  step  softly  yourself,  and 
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carry  about  in  your  heart  continually  the 
message  of  love  which  you  wish  for  the 
children.  And  be  careful  that  the  ma- 
terial side  of  Christmas  does  not  get  the 
better  of  you. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  one  young 
Kindergartner  in  working  up  to  the 
music  for  the  Christmas  time  for  a  class 
of  very  small,  yet  irreverent  children. 
In  this  case  the  Christmas  thought  was 
prematurely  introduced  by  one  child's 
bringing  to  Kindergarten  a  flaming,  red 
flannel  Santa  Claus  of  the  most  grotesque 
order.  On  questioning  the  children,  the 
dismayed  teacher  found  that  this  carica- 
ture, and  * '  the  presents  they  would  get 
from  him,"  constituted  their  highest 
idea  of  Christmas.  Alas,  for  the  beauti- 
ful Christ  Child  story  and  the  dainty, 
little  hymn  selected  as  its  illustration  ! 
One  month  intervened  during  which  by 
most  careful  thought  through  story  work 
and  play,  this  barbarous  conception  of 
Christmas  was  turned  to  something  of  a 
higher  order.  Beginning  with  the  na- 
ture thought  of  meadows  and  sheep, 
the  shepherd,  etc.,  gradually  step  by 
step,  the  mood  was  developed,  until  one 
morning,  bringing  a  picture  of  the  Christ 
Child  cradled  in  the  hay  among  the 
sheep,  and  the  objects  they  were  so 
familiar  with,  their  joy  knew  no  bounds 
and  the  Kindergartner  was  rewarded 
by  (to  her)  the  most  beautiful  Christmas 
hymn  ever  sung  by  children's  voices. 

Your  Christmas  hymn,  let  me  repeat 
again,  can  not  be  taught,  it  must  almost 
be  inspired  into  the  children  through 
your  own  mode  of  preparation  and  lift- 
ing them  with  you,  until  they  are  ready 
in  thought  and  spirit  for  the  highest  you 
can  give  them. 

Here  is  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
year  for  you  to  achieve  a  success  in 
inspirational  teaching   which,  little   by 


little,  comes  into  all  true  effort.  With 
a  theme  for  angels  to  sing,  illuminated 
by  the  grand  masters  in  the  works  of  art, 
your  Christmas  work  should  make  an 
epoch  in  each  year. 

Inspire  yourself  with  pictures  and 
use  them,  know  them  and  the  ideal 
of  the  master,  and  you  will  impart  it  to 
your  children.  Let  each  year  be  growth 
through  pictures  of  art-life  and  feeling. 

Your  best  beginning  can  be  a  *  *  Mother 
and  Child."  Let  3'^our  study  not  be  a 
**  Mater  Dolorosa,"  but  instead,  one  of 
Correggio's  *  *  Mother  of  Joys. ' '  Get  his 
* '  Holy  Night, ' '  and  with  your  own  heart 
(and  your  children's)  filled  with  its  light 
and  warmth  and  gladness  sing  your 
Christmas  hymn. 

And  what  about  the  music  ?  Have  a 
carol — a  good  old-fashioned  one,  if  you 
know  of  any — let  it  have  the  chiming  of 
bells  in  it,  full  of  good  cheer  and  joy. 
If  the  children  do  not  know  what  a  carol 
is,  tell  of  the  quaint  children  of  other 
countries  who  early  Christmas  morning 
go  about  singing  their  carols  to  tell  the 
good  news.  You  can  find  a  picture  of 
it  in  an  old  magazine.  Tell  them  of 
the  bells  chiming  and  illustrate  on  piano. 
A  very  pretty  carol  can  be  found  on  page 
64,  Gertrude  Walker's  collection,  which 
illustrates  the  bells  nicely  (substitute 
the  words  **Ring  so  merrily,  Jesus  is 
born  to-day,"  for  the  last  two  lines  of 
last  two  verses).  **  Carol,  Brothers, 
Carol,"  is  an  old  English  favorite,  sim- 
ple and  suitable. 

In  addition  to  these  and  others,  the 
charming  production,  both  as  to  words 
and  music  given  in  this  issue  of  The 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  will  find 
eager  friends.  The  composer,  J.  H. 
Chapek,  shows  indeed  delicate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  a  child's  song,  yet 
displays  such  artistic  touch  in  the  hand- 
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ling  of  the  music  that  it  places  him  as 
one  iu  the  rank  of  composers  of  true 
children's  music,  so  rare  to  find.  As  a 
song  it  tells  its  own  story  best. 

For  hymns,  none  better  can  be  found 
for  very  small  children  than  Miss  Poul%- 
son's  * '  First  Christmas ' '  — revised  words. 
For  older  children  there  are  many — first 
and  foremost  **  Holy  Night,'*  ever  sweet 
and  reverential ;  Gounod's  **Bethlehem," 


still  older,  and  the  grand  old  **  Joy  to  the 
World,"  never  too  old  for  youngest  child 
to  lisp. 

And  now,  in  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  favorite  little  ones, 
by  that  lover  of  all  the  children  in  the 
great  world's  mangers, — Charles  Dick- 
ens— '*  God  bless  us  every  one." 

Mari  Ruef  Hoper. 

Chicago, 


CLAY    MODELING. 


Why  do  we  bring  clay  to  the  youngest 
and  smallest  children  in  preference  to 
reserving  it  for  the  older  and  more  ma- 
ture? Formerly,  art  schools,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  did  not  give  it  to 
their  students  until  after  one  or  two 
years'  course  in  drawing,  light  and  shade 
and  color.  But  Froebel  set  the  example 
of  giving  it  to  the  baby  just  beginning 
his  school  life.  Did  he  do  this,  I  won- 
der, with  the  same  intent  and  purpose 
that  the  adult  in  the  art  school  and  the 
sculptor  in  the  studio  uses  clay — for  the 
sake  of  the  result,  to  make  something 
that  would  have  an  aesthetic  and  com- 
mercial value  ?  Adults,  we  know,  work 
for  results,  the  attainment  of  definite 
ends  that  are  already  well  defined  in 
their  own  minds;  therefore,  they  have 
no  occasion  to  take  heed  to  the  process — 
so  long  as  they  reach  their  object,  ways 
and  means  are  secondary.  And  right  it 
should  be  so ;  habits  of  mind  and  body 
are  fixed  with  the  adult ;  he  has  attained 
to  self-recognition  in  some  degree ;  what 
he  does,  he  wills  to  do,  that  is,  he  does 
it  consciously ;  he  is  already  in  part  a 
self-determined  being. 

But  the  child  is  the  opposite  of  all 
this  ;  he  is  unaware  of  his  own  potential- 
ity; he  is  in  a  state  of  unfoldment ;  he  is 
very  unacquainted  with  himself ;  he  is  a 


stranger,  not  only  to  the  working  power 
of  his  own  mind,  but  also  to  the  respon- 
sive activity  of  the  several  parts  of  his 
body.  Hands  and  feet,  thumbs  and  fin- 
gers, arms  and  eyes,  have  all  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  with  their 
little  owner. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  must  the 
things  studied  and  the  materials  handled 
supply  a  medium  for  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  child  and  his  world. 

The  baby,  when  first  given  a  piece  of 
clay  to  play  with,  is  himself  little  more 
than  a  ball.  He  has  just  learned  to 
steady  himself  and  walk  without  tripping 
or  stumbling.  So  he  handles  the  clay 
very  much  as  he  handles  himself;  he 
rolls  and  pats  it.  By-and-by  he  enters 
into  a  closer  analysis  of  himself ;  he  be- 
comes aware  of  fingers  and  thumbs,  as 
well  as  hands  and  palms ;  from  an  in- 
definite beginning  anywhere,  at  any 
point,  he  gradually  learns  there  are 
economical  ways  of  doing,  and  as  repeti- 
tion by  doing  forms  automatic  habits, 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  his 
teacher-guide  is  exercised  to  lift  him 
over  from  helter-skelter  beginnings  to 
regulated  and  orderly  methods  that  shall 
be  a  help  to  him  all  his  life  long. 

There  is  an  awkward  and  an  agreea- 
ble way  of  using  his  hands,  his  fingers, 
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and  his  thumbs  ;  they  are  nature's  first 
tools,  and  the  ones  the  child  must  earli- 
est learn  to  dominate;  he  may  as  well 
learn  to  use  them  right  from  the  start, 
and  not  years  after  have  to  make  over 
h  is  habits  of  thinking  and  working .  It  is 
only  by  learning  a  regulated,  orderly  use 
of  hands,  fingers,  thumbs  and  palms  that 
children  acquire  trust  and  confidence  in 
themselves,  so  that  they  really  enjoy 
their  work.  Froebel's  principle  of  ac- 
tion is  regulated,  orderly  play,  not  un- 
regulated, disorderly,  aimless  play. 

But  how  much  of  the  clay  modeling 
and  paper  cutting  one  sees  is  just  this, 
no  aim  higher  than  itself,  no  mission 
outside  the  killing  of  time,  no  connection 
with  ethics,  or  beauty,  or  fitness.  Regu- 
late the  child's  play  with  his  claj'^,  lead 
him  away  as  soon  as  possible  from  pat- 
ting and  rolling  to  modeling  and  build- 
ing, then  will  he  begin  to  love  the  useful 
thumb,  the  delicate  and  slender  fingers, 
the  large  and  clasping  palm  ;  he  will 
learn  each  of  these  precious  tools  have 
their  own  place  in  the  play,  and  none  may 
do  the  work  of  the  other.  In  this  way, 
by  bringing  all  the  parts  of  the  hand 
into  use  the  child  gets  acquainted  with 
the  most  altruistic  part  of  his  body,  and 
the  clay  becomes  a  medium  by  which  he 
realizes  his  possibilities. 

Because  clay  is  the  most  responsive 
and  least  resisting  of  any  material,  it 
easiest  expresses  the  child's  embryo 
thought  ;'its  plastic  quality  yields  to  his 
slightest  touch  ;  it  acts  as  a  mirror  re- 
flecting him  to  himself,  so  it  draws  him 
on  from  ball  to  pyramid  without  dis- 
couragement, for  a  piece  of  clay  can 
never  be  spoiled.  But  clay  is  not  wood 
or  tin  or  any  material  other  than  itself. 
This  is  at  once  the  glory  and  limitation 
of  everj'^  material — each  must  be  treated 
in  a  way  suitable  to  itself ;  to  attempt  to 


make  clay  look   like   wood   or  tin  is  to 
falsify  the  nature  of  the  material,  is  to 
teach  the  child  a  habit  of  deception  and 
to  produce   an    abnormal  result.      The 
clay  has  rights   of  its  own   which  the 
child  and  the  teacher  is  bound  to  respect. 
Under  no  circumstances  should   a  clay 
cube  be  made  to  look  like  a  wooden  one. 
If  a  clay  apple  or  pear,  or  clay  fruit  of 
any  kind  is  made   to  look  like  growing 
natural  fruit,  the  nature   of  the  clay  is 
transgressed   and    an   artificial    product 
must  be  the  result,  while  an  untrue  ideal 
is  left  stored  in   the  imagination  of  the 
child.     It  is  nonsense   to  say  the  child 
will  not  be  interested.      If  the  child  is 
ever  to  have  an  aesthetic  nature,  be  sure 
it  is  his  now,   just  as   fully   his  at   four 
years,  as  at  twenty-four.     It  is  grown  up 
people  whose  aesthetic  nature  and  artistic 
feeling  have  been  spoiled,   warped  and 
perverted  who  talk  such  foolishness,  and' 
who  find  the  simple  and  the  natural  flat 
and  uninteresting.  I  must  protest  against 
all  this  vulgarizing  of  children's  taste  by 
encouraging  them  to  experiment  beyond 
the  capacity    of  the    material,    and  by 
adopting  tricks  of  trade  and  sleight-of- 
hand  processes    for    the   attainment   of 
results,  rather  than  patient,  painstaking 
building  with  fingers  and  thumb. 

The  edges  of  a  clay  cube  are  never 
intended  to  imitate  the  edges  of  a  wooden 
cube  ;  thin  sharp  edges  are  out  of  place 
in  clay  modeling  ;  the  edges  should  be 
modeled  as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to, 
by  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  should 
not  be  obtained  by  patting  on'  the  tablet 
or  board.  When  the  cube  or  prism  or 
house  is  finished,  it  should  show  the 
touches  of  a  human  hand,  and  should 
not  possess  a  machine-like  finish — its 
very  imperfection  is  its  value,  for  it  is  the 
measure  of  the  child. 

The  time  in  race  experience  is  past 
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when  it  is  necessary  to  wander  through 
the  far-fetched,  the  extraordinary  and  the 
astonishing  in  order  to  jar  people  into 
consciousness ;  in  other  words,  why 
should  the  American  child  be  allowed  to 
waste  his  energy  and  demoralize  his 
taste  by  wandering  up  and  down,  trying 
to  outrival  nature  and  out-do  machinery? 
Teachers  must  understand  the  child  is 
in  competition  with  himself  only,  and 
material  is  given  to  him  simply  to  make 
him  interesting  to  himself,  that  he  may 
realize  his  "  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  is.*' 

Looking  over  the  history  of  education, 
one  is  simply  amazed  at  the  perverted 
notion  that  has.  universally  been  held 
concerning  children  and  the  adult. 
Again  and  again  do  we  see  the  grown- 
up persons,  their  opinions  and  views  of 
life  taken  as  the  normal  and  true  stand-* 
point  of  Being, — these  are  held  before  the 
child  as  the  Ideal  toward  which  he  must 
aspire  ;  the  child  must  be  made  over  into 
a  precocious  adult,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Now.  the  dear  grown-up  people  do  not 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  desire  this  thing 
to  continue,  but  they  are  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  depart  from  the  precedents 
and  traditions  of  the  past.  We  are  all 
straining  after  a  kingdom  of  Heaven  that 
is  outside  of  us  and  very  far  off,  rather 
than  a  kingdom  inside  us  and  near  at 
hand. 

This  is  why  our  idea  of  the  beautiful, 
the  interesting  and  the  agreeable  is  such 
a  mixed  quantity;  this  is  why  we  lend 
ourselves  so  readily  to  astonishing  each 
other  with  wonderful  performances  that 
are  sensational  only  from  first  to  last. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
break  away  from  the  old  conditions  and 
the  wrong  thinking  of  the  past,  that 
simple  and  unaffected  results  should  be 
striven  for  by  the  teacher,  in  all  amuse- 


ments and  occup^ations  with  the  little 
ones. 

So  shall  we  help  in  preserving  that  in- 
nocence and  freshness  of  childhood 
which  are  the  real  surprises  and  which 
constitute  true  beauty. 

Permit  the  child  to  do  in  clay  only 
those  things  which  are  within  the  capac- 
ity of  the  material  and  which  the  hand 
c^  accomplish  unaided  by  tools  other 
than  a  tooth-pick  or  a  little  stick.  Avoid 
all  introduction  of  foreign  material  as 
beads,  sticks,  wires,  etc.,  and  except  in 
making  marbles  do  not  paint  the  clay. 
For  there  are  better  and  more  natural 
ways  of  training  the  color  sense  of  the 
child,  and  one  is  not  obliged  to  use  clay. 

Primarily,  the  use  of  clay  is  to  develop 
thoughts  about  form  rather  than  color. 
Keep  this  in  mind,  and  lead  the  children 
to  observe  the  mass,  rather  than  detail ; 
to  note  size,  proportion,  and  parallelism 
of  faces,  rather  than  to  study  edges  and 
finish. 

All  vegetable  and  fruit  forms  should 
be  left  in  rougher  finish  than  the  type 
solids. 

All  leaves  should  be  built  up,  showing 
elevations  and  depressions  (relief)  and 
not  left  flat. 

All  stems  of  leaves,  stalks  and  roots 
should  be  treated  in  a  square,  rectangu- 
lar fashion  and  not  left  round. 

Thumbs  should  be  practised  to  work 
both  backwards  and  forwards  ;  a  child 
can  never  use  his  thumb  too  much  in 
clay  modeling.  Insist  he  shall  work 
from  left  to  right,  as  this  is  a  general 
principle  involved  in  all  manual  train- 
ing. 

The  teacher  should  neither  follow  the 
child,  leaving  him  to  his  unaided  instinct, 
as  that  is  merely  a  waste  of  time  and 
always  ends  in  hopeless  confusion,  nor 
should  she  dominate   him  by  dictating 
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every  step— the  tea<;ber  is  guide  and 
friend,  neither  a  dictator  nor  a  booby. 

Remember,  to  the  adult  the  result 
is  everything,  but  the  process  it  is  that 
is  important  to  the  child — not  what  he 
makes  but  how  he  does  it,  and  what  it 
does  for  his  imagination  and   thought. 

Hei<j  is  a  list  of  exercises  suitable  for 
children  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary : 

I.  Modeling  of  the  type  solids,  as 
sphere  cube,  cylinder  square,  tri-prisms, 
etc. 

II.  Imbedding  of  these  solids  for  an 
exercise  in  feeling  and  to  study  inside 
surface. 

III.  Impressing  of  the  several  faces 
of  the  solids  in  clay. 

IV.  Modeling  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  apples,  tomatoes,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, lemons,  etc.  (For  these  exercises 
be  sure  and  select  large  objects  with  pro- 
nounced characteristics,  objects  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  type  as  possible.) 

V.  Impressing  of  all  the  faces  of  a 
type  solid  to  study  its  development,  or 
network. 


VI.  Modeling  of  vases. 

VII.  Building  up  of  square*  oblong 
and  circular  tablets,  or  the  faces  of  cube, 
cylinder  and  square  prism. 

VIII.  Building  up  of  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Maltese  crosses  and  four- 
pointed  star. 

IX.  Building  up  of  leaves  from  na- 
ture. Work  as  to  the  size  of  the  child's 
hand ;  let  the  work  be  turned  out  in 
diflferent  sizes  over  the  room. 

Work  both  to  the  size  of  and  larger 
than  the  object,  but  never  smaller,  if 
possible.  Children  frequently  are  un- 
aware when  they  have  done  a  good 
thing.  The  teacher  must  be  on  the 
alert  and  notice  when  a  thing  is  well 
done,  then  let  the  child  put  it  aside  and 
on  to  something  else.  Do  not  permit 
•  children  to  play  with  their  clay,  as  this 
exhausts  the  juice  which  is  the  life  of  • 
the  clay.  Avoid  all  slicking  of  clay, 
and  carry  observation  at  arms-length  of 
the  child's  work,  side  by  side  with  the 
modeling. 

Josephine  Carson  Locke. 

Chicago, 


A    WINTER    LULLABY. 


Sweet  baby,  sleep 
In  slumber  calm  and  deep, 
While     mother's    plying     her    needle, 

dear. 
And  sits  beside  your  cradle  here, — 

Sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Sweet  baby,  sleep, — 
Your  father  has  gathered  his  sheep. 
So  snug  and  warm  within  the  fold  ; 
The   lambkins  are  safe  from  wind  and 
cold, — 

Sweet  baby,  sleep. 


Sweet  baby,  sleep, — 
The  stars  their  watch  still  keep. 
Above  the  clouds,  all  silver  with  frost, 
So  not  one  child  of  the  earth  can  be  lost. 

Sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Sweet  baby,  sleep — 
How  tranquil  is  your  sleep  ! 
Nothing   can     harm    you     while    love 

watches  near, 
And  circles  the  home  round  your  cradle, 
dear. 
Sweet  baby,  sleep. 


CniLD-CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLn 


Third  Talk  to  Mothers'  Class.* 

'*  Every  object  presented  to  the  child 
should  serve  the  double  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  into  relations  with  the  external 
world,  and  of  helping  him  to  express 
himself — to  receive  from  without  and 
evolve  from  within/' — Miss  Blow, 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  all  the 
Kindergarten  Gifts  can  be  used.  We 
will  to-day  consider  this  especially  with 
reference  to  the  First  Gift — Soft  Balls. 

/.  They  are  a  key  to  the  outside  world 
unlocking  its  mysteries ;  that  is,  they  help 
a  child  to  understand  things  about  him. 

A  baby's  first  trip  out  of  doors,  in  the 
garden,  on  the  lawn,  is  as  much  to  him 
as  was  Capt.  Cook's  voyage  of  discovery 
around  the  world,  or  Livingston's  Africa, 

• 

was  to  the  great  travelers.  The  world  is 
vast  and  complicated,  and  much  more 
crowds  upon  the  little  one  than  we  older 
people  can  possibly  realize.  Keep  his  sur- 
roundings simple — remembering  that  to 
know  many  things  slightly  is  not  of  much 
avail ;  better  have  one  clear,  definite 
thought,  and  then  be  ready  for  another. 
Some  of  our  greatest  and  most  successful 
men  and  women  had  very  few  so-called 
advantages,  possibly  one  or  two  books 
to  read  in  childhood.  These  thoroughly 
mastered,  made  them  stronger  than  our 
children  are  to-day  with  their  profusion 
of  material. 

The  ball,  chosen  for  its  simplicity  is 
the  young   child's   best    aid  ;  to    illus- 


*Note8  from  lectures  before  Mothers'  Classes,  by  Mrs. 
LacretU  Willard  Treat.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


trate, — if  we  are  emphasizing  the  color 
red,  at  first  it  is  known  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ball ;  then  we  find  other 
red  things,  in  the  room,  at  home,  out  of 
doors,  until  red  is  recognized  apart  from 
the  ball  -  so  with  roughness,  density, 
porosity,  and  all  the  properties  of  matter. 

The  various  laws  of  motion  can  also 
become  familiar : 

An  object  dropped,  always  falls  in 
straight  lines. 

An  object  will  roll  down  an  inclined 
plane. 

When  thrown  it  descends  more  rapidly 
than  it  went  up  ;  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  various  songs  and  games  illus- 
trating these  movements*  We  found  the 
form  round ;  it  initiated  us  into  the 
world  of  nature — fruits,  vegetables,  etc., 
up  to  the  solar  system.  *The  colors  we 
find  in  fruits,  flowers,  sunset,  sky,  and 
birds;  then  having  the  right  feeling  about 
them,  as  Mr.  Cady  said  about  the 
piano  ( in  his  talk  on  music  in  the  No- 
vember Magazine)  our  ball  "  may  be  a 
real  messenger  of  a  real  and  therefore  a 
true  thought. ' ' 

Thus  we  come  to  the  second  way  in 
which  the  ball  may  be  used  : 

//.  A  71  awakener  of  the  in  ner  though  ts, 
and  aid  in  expressing  them.. 

Filled  with  the  thought  we  must  over- 
flow and  give  utterance  to  it.  Possibly 
at  first  only  through  signs  and  gestures, 
struggling  with  speech,  the  ball  helps 
the  child  express  his  ideas. 

The  main  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  get 
the  right  feelings  ;  seize  thorn  as  we  con- 
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stantly  have  opportunity  of  doing,  when 
he  is  interested,  or  relaxed  in  play. 

Children  will  give  themselves  out  as 
freely  as  a  bird  sings.  Encouraging, 
fostering  this  we  shall  have  them  grow 
like  flowers,  entirely  escaping  the  bond- 
age in"  which  we  are  held. 

Our  morning  talks  with  the  children  in 
the  Kindergarten  will  help  you  mothers 
in  this  direction.  At  first,  when  we  call 
upon  them  to  tell  us  what  they  saw  on 
the  way,  they  say  **I  saw  nothing." 
Their  little  eyes  have  either  not  been 
opened  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  pos- 
sibly you  have  not  encouraged  them  to 
tell  what  they  have  seen  ;  but  gradually 
a  sympathetic  audience  of  bright,  ex- 
pectant faces  will  rouse  them  to  activity. 
They  will  see  and  think  about  their  sur- 
roundings, and  talk  like  a  babbling 
brook.  The  joy  of  giving  comes  into 
their  lives. 

Think  what  we  would  ourselves  be 
to-day  if  we  had  this  power  of  utterance, 
if  all  the  best  and  truest  thoughts  we  had, 
were  easily  given  out ;  most  of  us  are  in- 
cased in  an  'impregnable  stone  wall. 
We  take  in  the  choicest  gems  of  art,  lit- 
erature, music  and  the  drama,  but  is  the 
world  any  better  for  our  having  had 
them  ?  Let  us  start  our  children  right, 
giving  them  the  highest  thoughts  \ve 
know.  Froebel  has  shown  us  how  we 
can  give  the  deepest  truths  to  a  little  child; 
our  skill  lies  in  covering  them  in  the 
form  of  play.  If  kept  in  surroundings 
harmonious  and  simple  they  will  take  in 
the  beauties  of  the  external  world  as  the 
air  they  breathe,  and  filled  with  the  right 
spirit  it  will  be  given  out  gladly,  joyously. 

Mrs.  Treat  then  told  the  squirrel  story 
of  Bushy-tail,  Frisky  and  Frolic,  and  ex- 
plained how  they  were  leading  up  to  the 
Thanksgiving  thought,  through  the  an- 
imals laying  in  their  winter  store,  the 


fruit  and  vegetables  being  garnered  in. 
Following  this  would  come  the  story  of 
the  '  *  Mayflower  * '  and  the  first  Thanks- 
giving. If  rightly  given  these  would  cul- 
minate in  gratitude  to  the  good  All-Giver. 
Feeling  the  right  relationship,  it  must 
follow  and  have  outward  expression. 


The  Christmas  Talk. 

**  The  glory  from  the  manger  shed, 

Wherein  the  lowly  Saviour  lay, 

Shines  as  a  halo  round  the  head 

Of  every  human  child  to-day. 
m  *  *  *  ^k         ^k 

Hear  us,  and  give  to  us,  to-day. 
In  answer  to  our  earnest  cries, 

Some  portion  of  that  sacred  love 
That  drew  Thee  to  us  from  the  skies. " 
— **  Christmas,^'  by  Phoebe  Gary. 

With  the  returning  Christmas  season 
mothers  are  besieged  by  little  hands  for 
work  to  do,  pennies  to  earn,  or  pretty 
things  to  make  for  Christmas,  and  while 
the  fingers  are  busy  let  us  make  the 
hour  of  work  shorter  by  telling  Christmas 
stories  and  singing  Christmas  songs. 
Then  this  month  will  be  a  glad  one  and 
the  Christmas  blessing  will  begin  to-day. 

The  talks  are  made  more  interesting 
by  looking  at  a  picture,  a  good  copy  of 
any  masterpiece  which  illustrates  some 
scene  of  the  Sfiviour's  birth  or  early  life, 
such  as  the  worship  of  the  Magi  or  the 
flight  into  Egypt. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
connected  with  Christmas  : 

I.  The  first  thought  is  suggested  by 
Milton.  The  days  are  growing  short, 
the  nights  are  growing  cold,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  have  gone,  the  birds  have 
flown  away,  the  snow  is  coming  to  cover 
the  ground  with  a  pure  white  robe.  It 
seems  as  if  many  of  our  pleasures  were 
being  taken  away  so  that  we  can  have 
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more  time  and  thought  for  the  babe, 
Jesus,  and  time  to  make  gifts  for  others 
in  our  joy  for  His  birth. 

*'  It  was  the  winter  wild; 
While  the  heaven -born  Child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature  in  awe  to  him 
Had  dofifed  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize.  *  * 

2.  Another  thought  is  that  by  song 
and  story  we  impress  more  forcibly  the 
incidents  connected  with  Christ*s  birth. 
How  vivid  may  the  picture  be  made  by 
reading  and  singing  the  hymn — 

**  While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks 
by  night, 
All  seated  on  the  ground, 
The  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 

And  glory  shone  around. 
*Fear  not,'  said  he,  for  mighty  dread 

Had  seized  their  troubled  mind, — 
'Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring 
To  you  and  all  mankind.'  " 

Or,  **Joy  to  the  World,  the  Lord  is 
Come  !'  *  *  *  Brightest  and  Best  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Morning  ;"  '*  Holy  Night,  Peace- 
ful Night ;"  *•  O  Little  Town  of  Bethle- 
hem," by  Phillips  Brooks,  is  published 
in  a  dainty  booklet  form  by  Dutton  & 
Co.,  and  would  be  a  treasure  for  a  child 
to  possess,  because  the  pictures  would 
give  meaning  to  the  story.  The  worship 
of  the  Magi  is  told  in  the  children's 
hymn  : 

**  We  three  kings  of  Orient  are. 
Bearing  gifts  we  traverse  afar 
Moor  and  raoiintain,  field  and  fountain. 
Following  3'onder  star." 

What  if  some  of  the  stories,  such  as 
**The  Legend  of  the  Crossbill,"  by 
Longfellow,  and  many  German  tales  are 
not  true ?  Is  any  harm  done?  The  un- 
derlying truth  is  real  and  will  be  received 


in  the  right  way  if  the  mother  is  careful 
to  keep  before  the  child  the  events  just 
as  the  Bible  gives  them.  No  story  sur- 
passes that,  and  that  should  be  both  first 
and  last,  told  in  Bible  words,  than  which 
none  are  simpler. 

3.  The  peace  which  Christ  came  to 
bring  on  earth  is  important.  Longfel- 
low's **  Christmas  Bells"  tells  us  how 
the  bells  repeated  the  words  **  peace  on 
earth,"  and  though  war  came,  yet  after 
it  all 

* '  Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and 
deep, 
God  is  not  dead  ;  nor  doth  He  sleep  ! 
The  wrong  shall  fail, 
The  Right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men!" 

To  strengthen  your  own  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  peace, — and  how  can 
you  give  the  children  strong  faith  if  you 
are  faithless?  and  how  can  children 
strive  for  peace  if  they  have  no  faith  that 
it  will  come  ? — learn  Charles  Kingsley's 
Christmas  Carol. 

**  It  chanced    upon    the   merry,    merry 
Christmas  Eve, 
I  went  sighing  pa^t  the  church,  across 
the  moorland  dreary, — 
O,  never  sin   and    want   and   woe  this 
earth  will  leave, 
And  the  bells  but  mock   the  wailing 
sound,  they  sing  so  cheery. 
How  long,  O   Lord  !    how  long  before 
Thou  come  again  ? 
Still  in  cellar  and  in   garret,  and   on 
moorland  dreary 
The  orphans  moan,  and  widows  weep, 
and  poor  men  toil  in  vain, 
Till    earth   is  sick  of   hope  deferred, 
though  Christmas  bells  be  cheery. 

**Then  arose  a  joyous  clamor  from  the 
wild  fowl  on  the  mere, 
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Beneath   the  stars,  across  the  snow, 
like  clear  bells  ringing, 
And    a    voice    within    cried,    *  Listen ! 
Christmas  carols  even  here  ! 
Though  thou  be  dumb,  yet  o'er  their 
work  the  stars   and    snows    are 
singing. 
Blind  !  I  live,  I  love,  I  reign ;    and  all 
the  nations  through 
With   the  thunder  of  my  judgments 
even  now  are  ringing  ; 
Do  thou  fulfill  thy  work  but  as  yon  wild 
fowl  do, 
Thou  wilt  heed  no  less  the  wailing,  yet 
hear  through  it  angels  singing.*  *' 

4.  Another  thought  to  be  impressed 
is,  goodwill  towards  men,  love  to  all, — 
a  thought  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  we  make 
our  gifts.  '*  Whenever  auntie  looks  at 
the  pretty  mat  you  are  making  for  her, 
she  will  think  of  the  love  that  goes  with 
it.''  This  is  a  happy  thought  for  Alice 
and  puts  new  life  in  the  little  fingers. 
Our  feast  days  will  be  merrier  if  we 
have  first  spread  a  feast  for  those  more 
needy  ;  to  remember  them  with  words 
only,  gives  no  pleasure  to  us  or  to  them. 
Talk  over  with  the  children  these  three 
stanzas  from  Phoebe  Gary  and  assist  in 
putting  them  into  practice  : 

**  Children,  whose  lives  are  blest  with  the 

love  untold, 
Whose  gifts  are  greater  than  your  arms 
can  hold, 
Think  of  the  child  who  stands 
To-day  with  empty  hands  ! 

**  Go  fill  them  up,  and   you  will  also  fill 
Their  empty  hearts,  that  be  so  cold  and 
still, 
.And  brighten  longing  eyes 
With  grateful,  glad  surprise. 

**  May  all  who  have,  at  this  blest  season 
seek 


His  precious  little  ones,  the   poor  and 
weak  ; 
In  joyful,  sweet  accord, 
Thus  lending  to  the  Lord." 

5.  It  is  well  to  invest  Christmas  and 
Christ's  birth  with  all  the  beauty  and 
brightness,  and  glory  of  picture,  song  and 
poem.  For  the  children,  at  least,  make 
these  joyful  seasons.  Blessed  are  you,  0 
Mother  !  if  your  child's  religion  be  one 
of  joy  and  gladness  ;  there  will  be  more 
likelihood  when  sorrow  comes  that  his 
religion  will  still  be  one  of  gratefulness 
and  trust.  Some  of  the  German  legends 
of  the  Christ  Child  are  very  beautiful, 
such  as  **The  Little  Stranger"  which 
tells  of  the  Stranger  Child  cared  for  by  two 
peasant  children.*  **  Good  King  Wen- 
ceslas"  which  is  sung  to  a  quaint  old 
English  melody  is  always  liked  by  the 
little  ones,  and  most  children  know 
**  'Twas  the  Night  before  Christmas." 
Sing  with  the  children  such  songs  as 
**  Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas,"  **Deck  the 
Halls  with  Boughs  of  Holly,"  and  as 
many  beautiful  Christmas  carols  as  you 
know  or  can  find. 

6.  The  last  thought  is  to  be  found  in 
a  stanza  from  Christina  Rosetti  : 

' '  What  can  I  give  Him 
Poor  as  I  am  ? 
If  I  were  a  shepherd 

I  would  bring  a  lamb  ; 
If  I  were  a  wise  man 
I  would  do  my  part ; 
Yet  what  I  can  I  give  him, — 
Give  my  heart. ' ' 
To-day  let  us  read  with  the  children 
Muhlenberg's  beautiful' 'Carol,  Brothers, 
Carol,  "t 

•  •'  The  Bird's  Carol,"  and  '*  Dame  Dimple's  Christ- 
mas," are  two  pretty  holiday  gift  books  for  children  a 
little  older. 

t"  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,"  No.  3,  pages?. 
It  could  probably  be  found  in  almost  any  Episcopal 
Collection  of  Christmas  Carols. 
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*'  Do    you  know  about  the  carolers 

who  went  from  house  to  house,  singing 

their  songs  out    in    the  frosty   air  on 

Christmas  morning  ?     Some  of  the  little 

boys  were  no  older  than  you.     No  matter 

how    cold   it  was,  they  sang  loud  and 

clear,  so  merrily  that  all  the  children  in 

the  house  ran  to  the  windows  to  see  them 

and    hear  them   sing ;    sometimes   they 

asked  the  little  boys  to  come  into  the 

large  hall  and  get  warm  by  the  fireplace 

and  eat  some  breakfast,  for  they  started 

out   to  sing  before  daylight  and   were 

hungry ;    sometimes   the  little  carolers 

were  so  poor  that  they  went  barefoot  in 

the  snow  and  the  kind-hearted  people 

who  heard  their  sweet  songs,  gave  them 

a  few  pennies  to  help  buy  shoes.    When 

they  had  finished  singing  at  one  house, 

they  went  to   the   next,  and  the  songs 

they  sang  were  like  this : 

'*  •  Carol,  brothers,  carol, 
Carol  joyfully, 
Carol  the  good  tidings, 
Carol  merrily  ; 
And  pray  a  gladsome  Christmas 

For  all  good  Christian  men, 
Carol,  brothers,  carol, 

Christmas  day  again. 
Carol  but  in  gladness, 

Not  iti  songs  of  earth. 
On  the  Saviour's  birthday 

Hallowed  be  our  mirth  ; ' 

"  What  songs  shall  we  sing  on  the 
Saviour* s  birthday?"  "Glad  songs.'' 
"Yes,  and  holy  songs.  *  Hallowed  be 
our  mirth  '  means  that  our  joy  should  be 
holy  and  not  rough  or  rude. 

"  '  While  a  thousand  blessings 
Fill  our  hearts  with  glee, 

Christmas  day  will  keep 
The  feastof  charity. ' 

' '  How  can  we  keep  the  feast  of  charity  ? 
Charity  means  love  for  other  people,  so 


the  best  way  we  can  keep  the  Christmas 
festival  is  to  do  loving  things.    Just  eaf-' 
ing  does  n't  make  us  very  happy. 

** '  At  the  merry  table 
Think  of  those  who've  none, 
The  orphan  and  the  widow 
Hungry  and  alone  ; ' 

** Is  it  enough  just  to  think  of  them? 
Listen  to  what  comes  next.  Bountiftil 
means  generous : 

**  *  Bountiful  your  oflf* rings 

To  the  altar  bring; 
Let  the  poor  and  needy, 

Christmas  carols  sing.' 

**  If  we  give  the  poor  and  needy  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for,  then  they  can 
not  help  singing  too. 

**  Do  you  remember  what  the  shepherds 
heard  that  night,  while  they  were  watch- 
ing their  sheep  in  the  fields?  Was  it 
angels  singing  ?  What  did  they  sing  ?  " 
**  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'  " 


( (  ( 


Listening  angel  music, 

Discord  sure  must  cease,  (Quar- 
reling must  stop) 
Who  dare  hate  his  brother. 

On  this  day  of  peace  ? 
While  the  heavens  are  telling 

To  mankind  good  will, 
Only  love  and  kindness 

Ev'ry  bosom  fill.' 

"  How  should  we  feel  if  we  could  hear 
the  angels  singing  just  now  ?  "    **  Pretty 
good."     **We  should  feel  nothing  but 
wonder  at  the  beautiful  music,  and  joy, 
and  kindness  towards  everybody,    and 
our  hearts  would  answer  to  the  joy  in 
the  angels'   hearts. "      *  *  Do  they    have 
hearts?  "      **  Yes,   surely."     **  I  did  n't 
think  they  could  have  hearts."     "But 
they  can  love,  can't  they  ?  And  they  love 
with  their  hearts.     The  band  of  seraphs. 
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that  is  angels,  sang  to  the  shepherds 
and  the  shepherds'  hearts  were  full  of 
gladness.  So  we  must  feel  as  the  angels 
did,  and  wish  that  Christmas  morning 
may  be  bright  and  sunny  in  every  land, 
and  what  we  must  do  is  to  make  a  merry 
Christmas  for  as  many  as  we  can,  and  we 
must  pray,  that  is,  ask  for,  a  merry 
Christmas  and  wish  a  Merry  Christmas 
to  all  the  world. 

**  *  Let  our  hearts  responding, 

To  the  seraph  band, 
Wish  this  morning's  sunshine 

Bright  in  every  land  ; 
Word  and  deed  and  prayer 

Speed  the  grateful  sound. 
Wishing  * '  Merry  Christmas  ! ' ' 

All  the  world  around.'  " 

— Susan  P.  Clement,  Racine,  Wis, 


The  Pianoforte  and  the  Child. 

What  are  tone-pictures  f 

This  must  be  understood  before  we  can 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  what  steps  must 
be  taken  to  develop  the  powers  to  think 
such  things. 

We  have  seen  that  music  is  a  form  of 
thought,  but  when  we  speak  of  form 
what  do  we  mean  ? 

When  you  look  at  a  picture,  say  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  you  say  that  is  the 
form  of  the  child,  of  Mar3%  as  pictured, 
as  conceived  by  the  artist.  But  what  do 
we  mean  by  form  in  this  case  ? 

The  very  young  child  looks  up  at  such 
a  picture  but  sees  no  form.  There  is 
only  a  mass  of  color.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  child's  perception 
and  yours?  Simply  this,  you  perceive 
not  a  mere  mass  of  color,  but  larger  or 
smaller  masses  of  colors  or  shades  of 
color.  The  boundaries  of  such  masses 
form  lines  that  stand  in  definite  relation- 
ship to  one  another,  and  there  is  a  repre- 


sentation of  forms  corresponding  to  such 
as  you  have  daily  experienced. 

The  more  masses  of  color  or  shades 
you  can  define  and  relate,  the  greater  the 
number  of  forms  you  perceive,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  these  individual 
forms  in  a  given  design,  the  greater  the 
diflSculty  of  grasping  their  unity. 

Now  if  we  perceived  these  forms  with 
vivid  clearness  we  should  be  able  not 
only  to  clearly  re-form  them  in  thought, 
— that  is,  remember  them, — but  also  re- 
present them  with  color  or  in  outline, 
with  pencil.  But  most  of  us  do  not 
clearly  and  vividly  perceive  the  outlines 
of  even  the  majority  of  things  we  say  we 
see,  and  countless  numbers  of  beautiful 
forms  pass  before  our  eyes  unseen. 

You  have  seen  pansies  by  the  hun- 
dreds, but  how  many  people  have  so 
vivid  a  picture  of  the  relation  and  bound- 
aries of  masses  of  color  in  a  daisy,  (in 
other  words  simple  outlines)  as  to  J)e 
able  to  re-present  it  on  the  blackboard  by 
giving  a  mere  outline  ? 

Now  I  know  you  have  heard  this  many 
times,  but  I  speak  of  it  here  because  we 
shall  see  its  relation  later  to  the  devel- 
opment of  musical  forms  of  thought. 

How  often  have  you  heard  it  said  by  a 
listener  at  a  concert:  **Oh  !  I  wish  they 
would  play  something  that  had  a  tune 
to  it ;  that  was  just  a  mass  of  sound." 

Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  too  oflen 
the  **player"  has  given  cause  for  such  a 
remark,  but  supposing  the  piece  to  have 
been  truly  represented  and  interpreted, 
what  is  the  diflference  between  the  one 
who  made  this  remark  and  her  neighbor 
who  was  truly  delighted  and  heard  very 
many  * 'tunes  "  ?  Just  the  difference  be- 
tween the  young  child  who  looking  at 
the  picture,  saw  no  forms  because  unable 
to  discern  the  outlines  formed  by  masses 
of  colors  or  shades  of  color,  and  you  who 
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not  only  did  perceive  the  outlines  but 
also  their  relationships. 

The  one  who  appreciated  and  under- 
stood the  piece  of  music,  was  able  to  per- 
ceive the  masses  of  tones  and  shadings — 
chords  and  their  relationships— harmony, 
and  the  outlined  boundaries,— melodies, 
and  the  ultimate  unity  of  design,  and 
hence  more  or  less  clearly  defined  forms. 

Now,  as  in  the  case  of  forms  for  the 
eye,  if  there  was  vivid  perception  of 
these  forms  the  hearer  would  be  able  to 
re-form  in  thought  these  forms  and* thus 
re-create,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  com- 
position. But. since  these  forms  are  such 
as  are  wholly  apart  from  our  daily  and 
hourly  experience  (as  is  the  case  with 
the  eye-pictures),  they  are  not  so  easily 
remembered,  especially  as  they  pass  in 
rapid  panoramic  view  before  the  mind  of 
the  listener. 

But,  nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of 
visual  forms,  the  most  of  us,  when  we  do 
hear  music,  do  not  vividly  perceive  these 
aural  forms,  but,  like  the  child,  there 
floats  by  a  more  or  less  formless  mass  of 
tone-color. 

By  form  in  eye-pictures,  we  mean  then 
such  a  relationship  of  outlines,  however 
expressed,  as  produces  a  consciousness  of 
unity;  similarly  in  music,  or  ear-pictures, 
form  means  such  a  relationship  of  tones, 
however  expressed  as  produces  a  clearly 
defined  unity. 

If  now  we  ask  what  is  the  principle 
that  consciously  or  unconsciously  unifies 
these  lines  (and  I  want  it  particularly  to 
be  noted  that  we  are  now  speaking  07ily 
of  the  external  or  intellectual  idea  of 
form)  we  should  say  the  principle  of  per- 
spective. That  is,  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  any  particular  relationship  of 
lines  which  we  call  a  form  (for  the  eye) 
is  what  is  termed  perspective. 

In  music  we  have  also  a  principle  of 


relationship ;  a  principle  that  unifies 
the  individual  tones  as  perspective  the 
individual  lines.  But  we  have  no  uni- 
versally recognized  name  for  it,  like  per- 
spective in  painting,  so  that  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  it  the  name  of  tonic- 
principle,  taking  the  name  from  that 
tone,  commonly  called  key-tone,  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  a  completed  idea 
of  unity  by  being  the  closing  tone. 

If,  however,  we  go  back  of  perspective 
and  tonic  ideas,  we  shall  find  them  to 
be  rhythm. 

As  regards  perspective  I  say  this  with 
a  great  deal  of  caution,  because  I  can 
not  yet  give  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  the  faith  within,  but  I. have  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  in  woman — keener, 
clearer,  truer  than  man's  reasonings, — an 
intuition  that  I  am  right. 

In  regard  to  music,  however,  this  is 
true.  In  fact,  this  is  what  makes  a  single 
tone  what  it  is,  a  unity.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  what  we  take  to  be  a  single 
tone  is  n't  an  absolutely  single  tone  at  all, 
but  a  relationship  in  unity  of  many  tones. 

You  can  prove  this  in  a  very  simple 
way  with  any  good  piano.  Put  down 
any  key,  without  sounding  it,  and  then 
strikfe  the  same  tone  an  octave  lower ;  so 
long  as  you  keep  the  lower  tone  sound- 
ing you  will  probably  not  notice  that  the 
tone  of  the  key  silently  pressed  down  is 
also  sounding,  but  release  the  lower  key 
and  then  you  will  hear  the  upper  tone. 
Now,  that  would  not  be  sounding  had 
not  that  tone  been  present  in  the  lower 
one.  After  a  little  close  listening  you 
will  learn  to  hear,  in  any  tone  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  piano,  not  only  this 
octave;  but  the  fifth  above  that,  then  the 
double  octave,  then  the  third  to  that, 
and  perhaps  more.  Any  good  book  on 
acoustics  will  tell  how  very  many  of  these 
can  be  detected. 
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The  important  thing  for  us,  just  here, 
is  this,  that  the  number  present  and  their 
relationship  constitute  what  we  term 
quality  in  tone — the  quality  of  the  flute, 
the  violin,  etc. 

Secondly,  we  want  to  note  how  rhythm 
is  the  principle  of  their  relationship.  If 
you  will  all  look  up  the  Century  Maga- 
zine for  May,  '91,  you  will  find  pictures 
of  flowers  and  ferns  and  sea-shells,  and 
even  a  serpent,  formed  by  spreading  a 
semi-liquid  paste  on  a  thin  membrane 
stretched  over  a  hollow  bowl.  Into  this 
a  tone  was  sung  through  a  funnel-vShaped 
nose.  These  pictures  represent  to  the 
eye  the  rhythmic  relation  of  these  many 
tones  in  the  -one  tone-quality.  As  the 
quality  varies  the  picture  is  changed. 

But  while  we  have  here  a  real  form,  it 
is  not  that  which  is  commonly  meant, 
when  we  speak  of  musical  form.  Form, 
in  this  latter  sense  is  a  relationship  of 
these  more  simple  and  primitive  forms. 

When  we  listen  to  a  piece  of  music, 
the  first  thing  that  is  impressed  upon  our 
minds  is  the  melody.  This  is  a  real 
musical  or  ear-form.  After  listening, 
we  may  perceive  not  only  the  one  melodic 
form,  but  many,  and  then  later  there 
seems  to  be  a  background  of  masses  of 
tones  that  gradually  develop  into  a  unity, 
and  harmonic  form  appears.  Beyond 
this,  rather  out  of  this,  there  seem  to 
spring  up  little  outlines  that  have  such 
relationship  to  one  another  as  to  break  up 
this  harmonic  mass  into  melodic  forms, 
and  our  background  is  no  longer  a  mere 
mass  of  colors,  but  full  of  designs  that  not 
only  add  a  new  charm  to  it,  but  enhance 
the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the  prin- 
cipal melodic  forms. 

Hold  up  a  leaf  to  the  light  and  look 
through  it.  You  see  a  very  complex 
system  of  relationships  between  the  in- 
dividual elements  of  ribs  and  veins  and 


cellular  textures — that  is  its  structural 
unity  ;  structural  form. 

Look  through  a  piece  of  music  and 
note  the  individual  elements  of  tone, 
melody,  harmony,  rhythms — that  is  its 
structural  form.  But  there  is  something 
higher  than  this. 

Look  at  the  leaf  in  your  hand,  note 
the  rhythm  of  its  outlines,  the  beauty  of 
its  symmetry,  the  warmth  of  its  coloring, 
the  delicacy  of  its  aroma — that  is  its  real 
form.  Now,  listen  to  the  music,  note 
how  Ihe  breath  of  life,  true  thought  and 
feeling,  clothe  these  structural  elements 
by  means  of  quality,  intensity  and 
rhythmic  shading,  and  peculiar  forms  of 
enunciation,  with  beauty  of  outline, 
symmetry,  and  color — that  is  its  real 
form. 

To  the  artist  who  has  an  eye  to  see, 
the  world  everywhere  presents  a  thou- 
sand forms  of  beauty  that  a  duller  vision 
never  sees,  so  to  him  who  has  an  ear  to 
hear,a  work  of  art  will  present  an  hundred 
fold  more  beauties  of  form  than  would 
ever  be  discerned  by  the  dull  of  hear- 
ing.— Calvin  B.  Cady,  Chicago. 

[The  mother  will  find  this  article  designed  to 
give  her  an  ideal  of  musical  form  and  an  insight 
into  the  wholeness  of  true  composition,  without 
which  she  can  not  be  a  true  guide  for  her  child 
in  its  musical  development.  The  article  will 
bear  much  study  and  is  characteristic  in  its 
double  depths  of  the  beautiful  work  this  con- 
tributor is  doing  in  the  ethics  of  music.  He 
bases  his  whole  work  upon  the  fotlndations  of 
truth  that  uphold  the  Kindergarten,  and  is 
foremost  in  bringing  the  piano  into  this  grand 
educational  unity. — Ed.] 


A  Birthday  Celebration. 

By  request,  here  is  an  account  of  a 
very  happy  birthday  in  our  Kinder- 
garten. 

The  children  have  so  much  in  their 
own  homes,  our  aim  has  been  to  have 
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surroundings  as  simple  as  possible.  We 
had  no  cake  or  flowers.  Two  children 
were  five  years  old  the  same  day  so  the 
honors  were  shared  equally.  When  we 
said  good  morning  to  our  birthday  chil- 
dren we  pinned  a  pansy  and  a  little  daisy 
on  each  one.  Work  went  on  about  as 
usual,  allowing  the  two  to  be  messengers 
and  render  all  necessary  service,  showing 
their  love  in  that  way. 

At  the  lunch  table  we  sat  at  opposite 
ends  with  a  birthday  child  beside  us. 
All  blind  their  eyes  for  a  surprise  !  A 
sheet  of  paper  was  placed  before  one  child 
and  a  lighted  candle.  How  old  was  our 
little  Cornelia  then?  Only  one  year. 
How  did  she  look  ?  What  could  she  do? 
What  did  she  wear  ?  Then  Aldrich  the 
same.  The  children  entered  into  the 
thought  with  great  glee,  closing  their 
eyes  again,  a  second  candle,  a  third,  a 
fourth  and  fifth,  following  each  year  with 
full  particulars,  and  now  see  how  large 
we  are.  What  -do  you  suppose  another 
year  will  bring  ?  We  lighted  one  more 
candle  '*  to  grow  on,"  and  talked  of  how 
much  we  could  do  for  mamma,  sister,  and 
in  the  Kindergarten, — how  well  we  could 
march,  work  and  sing,  in  another  long 
year.  They  chose  little  friends,  one  by 
one,  leading  them  to  the  place  to  blow 
out  each  candle  with  a  happy  wish  for 
the  future. 

Then  we  continued  our  squirrel  story, 
— giving  Snip  a  birthday  party  (five 
months  old),  a  moiTth  to  a  squirrel  being 
as  much  as  a  year  to  us, — the  nuts  and 
dried  berries  and  the  good  time  after- 
ward with  Bushy-tail,  Frisky  and  Frolic. 
The  birthday  children  were  allowed  to 
choose  the  final  occupation,  and  each  one 
was  so  anxious  to  give  up  to  the  other, 
we  feared  we  might  have  no  choice. 
When  they  were  ready  to  say  good-by, 
hey  all  said:  **  Have  n't  we  had  a  beauti- 


ful morning  ?  '  *  We  learn  every  day  how 
simple  a  thing  can  give  pleasure  to  a 
child.  It  is  the  spirit  we  put  into  it, 
that  makes  all  tli :  diflference. — T. 


CORRESPONDENCR    STUDY. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
mothers  who  are  seeking  for  a  home 
course  of  study,  to  the  following  outline 
of  work  being  done  by  Mrs.  Kate  Haw- 
ley  Hennessey,  of  68 1 1  I^afayette  avenue, 
Englewood,  111.  Mrs.  Hennessey  is  one 
of  our  contributors  and  has  a  thorough 
experience  as  a  kindergartner  in  the 
home  as  well  as  the  school: 

Beginner'' s  Course^  Detailed  Outline — 
Time  of  study  one  year. 

I.     First  three  years  at  home. 

1.  Nursery  hints,  (a)  clothing,  {b) 
diet,  (r)  habits. 

2.  Playthings,  (a)  choice,  (^)  means 
of  education,  (r)  ball. 

3.  Plays,  (a)  finger  and  toe  games, 
{b)  sense  tests,  {c)  music  rhythm. 

4.  Care  of  and  acquaintance  with  ani- 
mals  and  dolls. 

II.  General  principles  of  the  Kg, 

1.  Kg,  what?  {a)  Its  name,  why? 
(^)  what  is  Education?  (r)  Froebel's 
definition. 

2.  Aim  of  Kg. 

3.  Basis  of  it — fundamental  principles. 

4.  Salient  characteristics. 

5.  Materials,  («)  solids,  {b)  surfaces, 
i^c)  lines,  (^)  points. 

III.  **  Gifts.*' 

1.  Why  gifts?  Distinguishing  feat- 
ures. 

2.  The  ball,  (a)  Why  first,  (*)  type 
of  what,  {c)  color,  (flf)  motion,  (^)  plays 
and  rhymes  with  it,  (/)  beads  and 
buttons. 

3.  Second  Gift,  (a)  Introduction  and 
conclusion  of  plays,  (^)  second  gift 
beads. 
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4.  Circular  tablets  and  rings.  Em- 
phasize spherical  form,  and  colors  of  the 
First  Gift— the  balls. 

5.  Third  Gift,  (a)  The  cubes,  {d) 
square  tablets. 

6.  Sticks. 

IV.  *  *  Occupations  '  * — general  princi- 
ples and  use. 

1.  Sewing. 

2.  Clay. 

3.  Folding  (including  straw  and 
paper  chains). 

4.  Weaving. 

V.  Games. 

1 .  Bird  and  Animal  Plays,  bringing 
out  idea  of  family  life. 

2.  Guessing  games — tests  for  all  the 
senses. 

VI.  Songs. 

1 .  Power  and  influence  of  music. 

2.  What  kind  ?. 

3.  Songs  of  seasons  and  times. 

VII.  Stories. 

1.  Froebel's  **  Mother-play,*'  the  first 
picture  and  story  book. 

2.  Choice  of,  and  how  told. 

VIII.  Collateral  Reading. 
Frances  and  Emily  Lord's  **  Mother- 
play." 

Emilie  Poulsson's  **  Finger-plays. " 
Cradle  to  the  School — Bertha  Meyer. 
**The  Kindergarten  Magazine." 
*•  Life  of  Froebel,"  by  Emily  Shirreff, 

etc. 

Next  month  we  will  give  in  this  de- 
partment the  detailed  outline  for  the 
advanced  study  in  this  course. 


The  Gifts  at    Home. 

At  this  time  of  year  even  the  little 
ones  who  are  taught  * '  early  to  bed, ' '  etc. , 
are  awake  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
lamp-light  and  fire-light  which  makes 
home  especially  cozy. 

Some   love  to  hear  stories,   some  to 


play  games,  but  all,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  at  least,  wh^re  open  fires  are  used, 
will  delight  in  a  quiet  game  of  block 
building  about  the  wide  table. 

**  If  Eric  and  Jean  will  bring  us  the 
red  and  blue  boxes,  we  will  hear  a  story 
about  a  little  boy  and  girl  who  were  sit- 
ting before  an  open  fire  on  Christmas 
eve,  waiting  for  their  father  to  come 
home." 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Gift  boxes  are 
quietly  emptied  and  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  table  and  the  blocks  placed  in 
front  of  them,  when  the  story  continues: 

*'  These  children  lived  in  the  country, 
far  away  from  other  children,  and  they 
were  so  far  from  a  store  that  they  had  no 
toys  excepting  what  they  made  for  them- 
selves. And  the  next  day  was  Christ- 
mas and  they  feared  Santa  would  never 
be  able  to  come  so  far,  and  they  thought 
that  he  had  perhaps  never  even  heard  of 
them. 

**But  then  their  father  had  gone  on 
his  weekly  trip  to  the  postoflSce,  and 
they  could  not  help  hoping  that  he  would 
find  something  there  from  Santa,  for  if 
Santa  had  heard  of  them  and  could  not 
come  so  far,  why  should  n't  he  send 
something  by  mail  ? 

"Now,  let  us  try  to  think  how  the 
family  looked  on  that  Christmas  eve. 

**  First,  we  must  make  the  fireplace, 
and  you  may  move  the  front  half  of  your 
cube  of  little  cubes  out,  until  it  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  'table.  Take  two 
bricks,  one  in  each  hand  and  let  them 
stand  in  front  of  these  cubes,  touching 
by  their  edges  and  with  a  long,  narrow 
face  looking  at  you.  Swing  them  out 
like  the  sides  of  a  fireplace. 

*•  What  do  we  need  to  finish  the  fire- 
place ? '  * 

*  *  A  mantel. "  *  *  Yes,  and  if  you  take 
two  bricks,  letting  them  touch  by  their 
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short,  narrow  faces  and  let  them  lie 
above  the  fireplace,  you  will  have  a  good 
mantel.     (Fig.  i.) 

*  *  Where  do  you  think  the  little  girl 
sat?" 

**  Here  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
fire.*' 

**  Then  we  must  make  her  a  chair. 
Take  another  brick  and  let  it  stand  at 
the  left,  and  place  a  cube,  touching  by 
its  face  the  long,  broad  face  of  the  brick 


and  you  will  hawe  the  little  girVs  chair. 
(Fig.  2.) 

'*  But  where  do  you  think  the  little 
boy  was  ?  He  had  grown  so  sleepy  that 
he  was  sleeping  on  a  lounge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire,  and  he  looked  so  sweet 
and  cozy  in  the  firelight  that  we  must 
make  his  lounge.  So,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fireplace  let  a  brick  lie,  and  back 
of  it,  touching  face  to  face  place  a  cube, 
and  then  move  the  sofa  into  what  you 
think  would  be  the  most  comfortable 
place.     (Fig.  3.) 

*'And  who  do  you  suppose  sat  before 
the  fire,  knitting  good,  warm   stockings 


for  the  sleeping  boy  ?  Yes,  the  mother, 
of  course,  and  with  another  brick  and 
cube  )'Ou  may  make  a  chair  for  the 
mother." 

*'  '  For  the  mother  good  and  dear,*  ** 
suggests  Myrtle,  and  we  sing  the  song, 
finding  we  have  spoken  of  a  father, 
mother,  brother  and  sister. 

*'  But  we  have  n't  *  the  little  one,  pet 
of  all,*  have  we,  children?  '* 

'*  No,**  says  Marion,  **  but  we  have  a 
brick  and  cube  left,  and  we  could  have  a 
cradle  beside  the  mother's  chair,  and  play 
the  baby  was  in  it.*' 

So  she  directs  the  work  and  by  letting 
a  brick  lie,  and  placing  a  cube  on  it  at 
the  end,  the  children  have  an  old-fash- 
ioned cradle.     (Fig.  4.) 

John  thinks  it  would  look  more  cheer- 
ful if  we  had  some  red  sticks  in  the  fire- 
place and  when  produced  we  make  a 
cozy  fire,  first  heeding  Stella's  sugges- 
tion by  putting  tiny  pieces  of  paper 
under  the  wood,  because  **  mamma 
does.** 

* 'But  soon  they  hear  the  wagon  and 
the  father  has  come.  Sister  peers  into 
the  darkness,  and  her  happy  cry  as  she 
sees  the  father  taking  a  box  from  the 
wagon  wakes  the  brother  and  he  begins 
to  rub  his  eyes. 

**Surely  Santa  has  remembered  them, 
and  how  happy  all  are  when  the  box  is 
brought  in.  Would  you  like  to  see 
what  they  found  in  it  ? 

"First,  there  was  a  nice  hat  for  the 
father.  If  we  change  the  cradle  a  little 
we  will  have  a  hat,'*  and  quickly  the 
little  fingers  move  the  cube  to  the  middle 
of  the  brick.     (Fig.  5. ) 

"For  the  little  girl  there  was  a  pair  of 
dumb-bells  like  our  little  ones,  and  we 
will  make  them  also.  You  may  take 
the  two  upper  cubes  from  the  fireplace 
and    place  them   two   inches   apart  on 
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the  table.  Between  these  let  a  brick 
from  the  mantel  sit,  and  you  will  have 
one  dumb-bell,  and  with  the  other  two 
cubes  and  the  other  brick  from  the  man- 
tel you  can  make  the  other.     (Fig.   6. ) 

*'For  the  little  boy  was  a  shovel, 
which  he  could  use  for  shoveling  the 
snow  off  the  steps.  Move  the  brick, 
which  helps  make  the  lounge,  away 
from  the  cube,  and  on  each  side  place  a 
brick  sitting,  using  the  bricks  making 
the  sides  of  the  fireplace.  At  the  back, 
let  the  brick  from  the  mother*  s  chair 
sit  from  right  to  left,  and  back  of  this 
let  the  brick  from  the  sister's  chair  sit, 
from  back  to  front,  touching  in  the 
middle  and  this  is  the  shovel.     (Fig.  7. ) 

"What  did  the  mother  have  ?  If  you 
take  the  three  remaining  cubes  and  place 
them  from  right  to  left,  the  two  end  ones 
touching  the  middle  one,  edge  to  face, 
you  will  have  a  pretty  breast-pin,  which 
the  mother  found  in  a  tiny  box.  (Fig.  8.) 

**Such  a  good  time  as  they  had  look- 
ing at  the  presents  and  picking  out  the 
candy  and  nuts,  and  how  sleepy  the  little 
folks  were  at  last  ! 

**We  must  make  them  some  beds.  So 
quickly  take  the  four  cubes  from  the 
dumb-bells  and  make  a  bed  for  the  boy. 
And  beside  it  make  a  bed  for  the  little 
girl,  out  of  the  cubes  in  the  mother's  pin 
and  the  father's  hat.     (Fig.  9. ) 

**Now  move  them  up  beside  each  other 
and  put  the  two  cubes  at  the  foot  on 
those  in  front  of  them,  and  this  is  the 
woodshed,  where  the  father  went  for 
wood  after  the  little  folks  were  abed. 

'  *  And  now  with  the  bricks  you  may 
make  a  nice  pile  of  wood,  such  as  he 
placed  beside  the  fire. ' ' 

This  series  gives  opportunity  for  work 
by  dictation  and  at  the  same  time  allows 
creation. — Susan  S.  Harriman,  //a/z- 
fax,  N,  S. 


A  Happy  Hour  Story. 

Cozy  and  warm  by  the  nurserj^  fire 
mamma  sits  coaxing  off  the  unwilling 
stockings,  and  she  asks  her  boy  if  he 
would  like  to  hear  the  story  of  a  little 
black  stocking  and  a  boy  named  Benny. 
Of  course  he  does,  so  she  begins. 

The  dear  stocking  was  clicking  away 
upon  the  needles  in  grandma's  soft  white 
hands.  Around  and  around  it  went. 
One  little  stitch  after  the  other,  slipped 
his  head  through,  and  the  jolly  ball 
danced  up  and  down  in  the  basket,  just 
as  you  have  seen  grandma's  yarn  do  so 
many  times. 

The  stocking  was  for  boy  Bennj',  and 
all  the  bright  sunny  days  as  he  played 
the  little  stitches  slipped  off  the  needles 
and  the  yarn  slowly  crept  through 
grandma's  fingers, — ^just  as  busy  as  busy 
could  be— -and  all  the  while  Benny  was 
only  playing — and  all  the  while  the 
stocking  was  growing  as  fast  as  it  could. 

One  morning,— it  was  sharp  and  crisp 
out-of-doors  ; — there  was  a  frosty  moss 
all  over  everything,  and  when  Benny 
went  out  to  play  in  the  yard  his  toes  felt 
just  a  little  nipped. 

He  was  glad  enough  to  go  in  when 
grandma  tapped  on  the  window  pane, 
and  what  did  she  hold  up  to  the  light 
for  him  to  see,  but  the  stockings,  all 
done  and  a  little  thread  hanging  from 
the  toe. 

,  Boy  Benny  ran  in  and  his  shoes  were 
off  in  just  a  second  and  his  feet  crept 
into  the  lovely  new  stockings  coaxed  on 
by  grandma's  fingers.  They  were  nice 
and  snug  and  just  seemed  to  hug  Benny's 
pink  toes  together,  tight  and  warm  and 
they  clung  to  his  leg  so  lovingly  that 
he  hardly  needed  his  elastics  to  hold 
them  on. 

Oh!  were  n't  they  a  jolly  pair  to  go  out 
and  play  with  !     And  sure  enough  they 
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went  everywhere  with  Benny,  except 
ijvhen  they  had  to  go  to  the  wash-tub  for 
tbeir  regular  bath.  But  they  did  n't  stay 
long  ;  they  hurried  right  back,  for  you 
know  they  were  brand-new  and  did  n*t 
need  to  travel  all  that  long  way  through 
tlie  mending  basket. 

And  were  n't  they  glad  when  they 
could  go  hopping  and  skipping  about 
once  more  on  Benny's  fat  little  legs  ! 
And  when  the  snowballs  would  come 
^'hiz  against  them  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  Benny.  It  was  n't  long 
before  Benny  and  his  stockings  grew  to 
be  very  close  friends.  But  one  day,  in 
the  fun  and  frolic  of  a  sleigh-ride,  every- 
thing else  was  forgotten,  and  Benny  tore 
his  stocking  on  a  sharp  nail.  He  paid 
no  attention  but  went  on  sliding.  When 
he  went  home  that  evening,  a  big,  white 
spot  was  showing  on  his  stocking  and 
mamma  asked  him  all  about  it.  Benny 
was  very  sorry  and  tried  very  hard  to 
mend  it  with  a  pin ;  but  grandma 
helped  him  and  showed  him  how  to  put 
the  threads  back  and  forth  and  then  to 
weave  a  cross  just  as  in  the  paper  mats 
m  the  Kindergarten.  And  the  very 
same  little  stocking  that  Bennie  had  so 
carelessly  torn  was  hting  up  for  Santa 
Claus  at  Christmas  with  a  note  pinned 
to  the  heal  asking  Santa  to  examine  the 
darning  which  he  had  done  all*  by 
himself. 

And  Benny  had  many  presents  but  he 
loved  none  of  them  better  than  the  little 
stockings  themselves  that  held  all  his 
presents  and  had  been  his  little  playmates 
and  helpers  so  long. 


day,  to  making  presents  for  the  little 
ones  in  the  children's  hospital,  who 
could  not  run  and  play  as  they  did. 
They  had  visited  it  with  their  Auntie 
and  became  so  interested  that  they  de- 
cided to  make  Christmas  presents  for 
each  little  inmate.  They  talked  it  all 
over,  and  concluded  that  the  presents 
they  most  enjoyed  receiving  were  those 
that  they  could  play  and  work  with.  So  . 
they  thought  it  would  be  best  to  give 
gifts  of  that  sort.  They  planned  to 
start  occupations  that  the  children  could 
do  and  then  go  to  the  hospital  and  show 
them  how  to  finish  them.  And  perhaps 
when  they  were  made,  these  children 
would  like  to  make  more  presents  and 
also  have  the  pleasure  of  giving. 


Christmas  Work. 

Last  Christmas  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren devoted  most  of  their  time,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  previous  to  the  beloved   holi- 


They  started  ever  so  many  weaving 
mats,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten, going  just  far  enough  to  show  the 
pattern ;  paper  dolls  were  cut  out  and 
partially  dressed  ;  sets  of  furniture  were 
begun  with  the  paper  cutting  and  fold- 
ing— chairs,  sofa,  bed,  table,  book-case, 
etc.  Ever  so  many  sewing  patterns  were 
started  on  cardboard,  and  these  were 
planned  to  be  turned  into  work  baskets, 
shaving  paper  covers,  needle-books,  pen- 
wipers, book-marks,  etc.  Cards  were 
cut  and  very  simple  patterns  in  outline 
traced  upon  them — a  peach,  an  apple,  a 
simple  flower,  leaf  or  an  animal.  The 
lines  were  pricked  with  a  coarse  needle 
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and  the  sewing  was  started  in  a  color 
wfiich  corresponded  with  the  object ;  the 
needle  and  split  zephyr  being  put  with  it 
to  encourage  the  little  friends  in  the  hos- 
pital to  complete  the  design.  Scrap 
books  were  made  and  a  few  pictures 
pasted  in,  while  many  more  were  laid  in 
loose  for  them  to  finish. 

When  everything  was  ready,  they  all 
went  to  the  hospital,  together  with 
Auntie,  carrying  their  gifts  and  ready  to 
teach  the  little  ones  how  to  use  them. 
Paste-pots  and  scissors  were  not  forgot- 
ten, and  such  a  lovely  time  as  they  did 
have,  pasting  and  cutting  and  showing 
the  others  how  !  Auntie  showed  them 
how  to  make  the  mats  into  cornucopias 
for  popcorn  or  nuts,  and  also  match- 
strikes,  satchet  bags,  etc. 

This  was  the  happiest  Christmas  that 
any  of  these  children  had  ever  spent,  not 
excepting  the  little  givers,  who  had  left 
their  own  gifts  at  home  to  come  out  and 
do  unto  the  least  of  these,  and  in  their 
mindful  love  for  others  were  they  not 
brought  into  close  relation  to  the  heart  of 
the  Christ  Child  ? 


Christmas  Thoughts. 

As  the  Christmas  season  draws  near  and 
our  hearts  warm  with  love  for  the  little 
folks,  we  should  consider  and  do  those 
things  which  will  develop  the  most  love 
in  them.  It  is  usually  the  custom  for 
parents  to  plan  wonderful  surprises  for 
their  children,  filling  the  Christmas-tree 
and  stockings  with  dazzling  presents, 
and  working  way  into  the  night  for 
weeks,  in  order  to  give  them  this  ecstatic 
joy.  The  entire  household  is  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  wonder,  expectation,  antici- 
pation, yet  the  children  are  almost  wholly 
left  out,  except  that  they  are  led  to  ex- 
pect great  things  for  themselves. 

When  the  anticipated  day  arrives  how 


long  does  such  joy  last  with  the  chil- 
dren ?  Only  while  the  novelty  lasts. 
When  the  boy  has  worried  the  entire 
household  with  his  drum  and  horn,  when 
the  doll  clothes  of  the  girls  are  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  the  blocks,  toys  and 
innumerable  other  articles  are  distributed 
over  the  house,  then  a  feeling  of  dissat- 
isfaction comes. 

We  hear :  Why  did  n't  Santa  Claus 
bring  me  thus  and  so  ?  I  wanted  a  hobby- 
horse, or  I  wanted  a  work  basket,  etc. , 
etc.  And  they  begin  to  plan  the  letters 
they  will  write  to  Santa  Claus  for  next 
Christmas. 

Fond  parents,  let  tis  change  the  mode 
of  celebrating  this  day  of  all  the  year, — 
the  happiest,  the  sweetest ;  let  us  plant 
something  in  the  little  hearts  which  will 
be  more  lasting  than  toys,  more  strength- 
ening than  striving  to  see  who  gets  the 
most  and  best  presents ;  let  us  rather 
help  them  to  feel  the  joy  of  giving,  the 
joy  of  thinking  for  others,  the  wondrous 
joy  of  loving. 

Let  each  one  have  a  secret  surprise  for 
every  one  in  the  household  ;  let  them  l^e 
the  Santa  Claus  and  prepare  the  tree  and 
stockings  themselves.  No  matter  how 
crude  the  gifts,  let  them  be  of  the  chil- 
dren's own   making. 

Do  not  forget  to  intersperse  the  carol 
singing  with  all  of  this  pleasant  work. 
Every  evening  at  the  ''happy  hour'*  sing 
the  sweet  little  Gift  Carol  which  is  pub- 
lished in  this  issue,  an'd  as  many  other 
carols  as  3'ou  are  able  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren ;  this  will  keep  the  Christmas  spirit 
fresh  and    spontaneous. 

Let  the  children,  large  and  small, 
have  a  share  in  all  the  preparations  for 
Christmas,  for  only  in  the  sharing  can 
they  become  one  with  the  household  and 
express  the  true  spirit  of  this  glorious 
time. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Christmas  is  the  central  climax  of 
the  Kindergarten  year,  the  vital 
thought  to  which  the  complete  seasons 
point  and  revert.  It  is  the  one  dis- 
tinctively child  holy-day,  and  is  fittingly 
crowned  as  the  apex  of  our  school  period. 
It  is  with  joy  that  we  send  out  this 
December  collation  to  our  readers,  for 
^wnth  deepest  pleasure  and  gratitude  was 
it  compiled. 

There  has  been  rich  giving  on  the  part 
of  our  contributors  therefore  is  our  pleas- 
ure great.  This  holiday  number  is  typ- 
ical in  the  highest  sense  of  the  Kinder- 
garten's true  spirit  of  the  gift — giving 
that  which  gives  others  to  do— and  in 
these  pages  the  giving  is  indeed  with 
inspiration,  with  fullness  and  with  the 
holy  desire  that  each  line  may  uplift, 
strengthen  and  abide  in  the  hearts  of  its 
readers.  A  hearty  Christmas  wish  goes 
^^ith  this  number  to  each  and  every 
friend  and  to  the  little  children  who  are 
and  have  been  blessed  by  them. 


Saratoga  has  been  officially  selected 
by  the  officers  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  year  1892,  July  14-17. 


The  Kindergarten  work  in  Michigan 
is  going  on  in  a  remarkable  way,  with 
Grand  Rapids  as  a  center ;  place  after 
place  is  being  awakened  to  enthusiasm 
and  organization.  Much  credit  is  due 
Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  prominent  in  the 
State  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.'  for  her  earnest  efforts 
in  furthering  the  Kindergarten  cause. 
She  makes  it  the  messenger  of  true  re- 
form and  moderation,  and  then  gives  it 
the  backing  of  her  co-workers.  She  is 
to  be  commended  in  her  noble-hearted 
efforts. 


A  SERIES  of  Indian  Myths  are  to  fol- 
low Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam's  introduc- 
tory paper  in  this  issue.  This  is  a 
wonderful  and  fresh  field  of  research,  and 
in  the  hands  of  so  wise  a  seeker  and  dis- 
coverer, our  readers  may  look  forward 
to  a  feast. 


Dr.  Alice  B.  Stockham,  so  well 
known  to  our  readers,  on  November  9th 
left  Chicago  for  an  extended  trip  through 
the  Orient,  spending  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring  in  the  heart  of  the  far  Bast,  India, 
China,  Japan  etc.  Her  home  trip  will 
be  across  the  Pacific  and  the  Western 
States. 


FIELD  NOTES 


An  Open  Letter. — "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them  "  is  a  prophecy  which 
does  not  depend  upon  the  millennium 
for  its  fulfillment. 

Whether  that  is  a  pleasant  augury  or 
not,  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which  the 
phrase  is  used. 

An  American  in  Europe,  going  from 
place  to  place  and  seeing  the  "  child  *'  of 
his  native  land  in  hotels,  on  trains  and 
steamers,  and  getting  glimpses  of  him  in 
his  more  private  relations  with  his  fond 
but  foolish  parents,  often  feels  it  a  bitter 
reproach  that  to  the  staid  European  with 
his  traditions,  the  fact  that  a  child  is  an 
American,  accounts  for  any  amount  of 
lawlessness  and  rudeness. 

The  •*  child  ''  '*  leads  '*  in  a  sense  ut- 
terly subversive  of  the  lawful  and  right, 
and  thoughtful  people  on  both  continents 
feel  that  if  America  is  to  succeed  in  solv- 
ing the  grand  problem  that  a  wise  Prov- 
idence has  given  her,  the  American 
parent  must  take  a  different  attitude, 
and  be  **led"  by  the  child  in  a  very 
different  fashion. 
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The  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association, 
which  met  at  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
Boston,  yesterday,  felt  that  in  listening 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  whose  name  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  interests  of 
Boston  the  phrase  I  have  quoted  was 
applicable  in  a  far  nobler  and  higher 
sense. 

One  needs  only  to  suggest  that  a  child's 
welfare  is  concerned,  to  be  sure  at  any 
time  of  Dr.  Eliot's  sympathy,  and  his 
plea  for  the  reverence  due  to  childhood 
from  all  who  would  stand  in  the  close 
relation  of  parent  or  teacher,  was  most 
inspiring  to  all  who  heard  him. 

Just  recognition  is  always  pleasant, 
especially  when  it  comes  clothed  in  such 
pure  English,  with  such  clear  and  agree- 
able utterance  as  Dr.  Eliot  always  gives 
us,  and  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
who,  in  the  Kindergarten  direction,  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  for 

■ 

the  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  far  West  the 
noble  Capitol  was  built  **amile  out  of 
town  "  because  the  future  was  to  make 
that  place  the  heart  of  the  city,  so  the 
work  of  the  Kindergarten  has  been  ahead 
of  its  time,  but  already  the  school  is 
going  out  eagerly  to  meet  it. 

He  told  us  what  in  all  soberness  we 
must  believe,  that  Kindergarten  methods 
are  gradually  *' leavening  the  whole 
lump  "  of  educational  work. 

But  he  said  most  emphatically  that  no 
matter  what  the  method,  nor  how  well 
adapted  the  means  to  the  end,  the  real 
success  or  failure  lies  in  the  indwelling 
spirit  of  her  who  uses  the  method,  and 
that  if  there  is  not  in  her  heart  a  genuine 
reverence  for  childhood,  a  consciousness 
that  in  its  unspoiled  simplicity  she  has 
material  to  work  with  that  requires  the 
holiest    consecration    and    the    highest 


wisdom,  whatever  the  apparent  success 
may  be,  the  true  one  is  far  ofif. 

The  literal  truth  is  not  always  the 
deepest  one,  and  the  child  who  instead 
of  giving  the  expected  historic  answer 
when  asked  about  the  **  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  replied,  **  a  field  full  of 
buttercups ' '  may  have  been  nearer  the 
heart  of  it  than  his  pedantic  questioner 
dreamed  ;  and  the  **  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  ' '  will  rightfully  remain  a  classic, 
though  all  the  astronomers  prove  beyond 
a  peradventure  that  no  moon  was  shin- 
ing on  the  night  so  long  to  be  remem- 
bered in  story. 

After  the  most  heartily  appreciative 
words  concerning  the  general  spirit  of 
Kindergartners,  so  far  as  he  had  ob- 
served, he  gave  a  timely  warning. 

No  one  can  live  many  thoughtful 
years  without  gaining  an  ever-deepening 
insight  into  the  value  of  the  apostolic  in- 
junction, **Let  your  moderation  be 
known  unto  all  men  ;  "  and  ardent  tem- 
peraments need  to  keep  constantly  before 
their  mental  vision  the  motto,  **  Always 
the  golden  mean."  We  see  the  need  of 
this  in  every  direction,  and  while  Dr. 
Eliot  indulged  in  no  phrase  or  word  that 
could  pain  the  most  sensitive  ear,  more 
than  one  of  his  listeners  may  have  been 
reminded  that  they  had  heard  the  sug- 
gestive words,  *' sentimentality  "  and 
*' Kindergarten  cant,"  and  hints  that 
sugar  as  a  steady  diet  is  no  better  taken 
mentally  than  physically. 

He  bade  us  recollect  that  Attic  grace 
was  not  all  of  Greek  life,  but  that  Spar- 
tan nerve  and  fiber  are  equally  necessar}^ 
to  the  perfect  conduct  of  life. 

I  think  many  of  us  went  away  with 
a  firm  conviction  that  no  watchword  is 
more  necessary,  among  Kindergartners, 
than  **the  golden  mean." — R.  J.  Wes- 
ton, Boston. 
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San  Francisco  Free  Normal  TrAin- 
ING  School. — The  Golden  Gate  Kinder- 
garten Association,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
has  added  a  Free  Normal  Training 
School  to  its  great  work.  This  Associa- 
tion has  organized  thirty-two  Free  Kin- 
dergartens, which  have  an  enrollment  of 
2,637  children,  from  two  and  a  half  to 
five  years  of  age. 

There  are  thirty-four  pupils  in  the 
Normal  Training  School,  selected  from 
one  hundred  and  seven  applicants.  They 
are  doing  excellent  work  under  the  supe- 
rior training  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall, 
who  for  nearly  five  years  was  the  Inspec- 
tress  of  Kindergarten  work  in  the  school 
departments  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  is  do- 
ing much  toward  making  this  Training 
School  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  in 
the  line  of  special  lectures.  Miss  Stovall 
is  a  thoroughly  equipped  teacher  and 
Kindergartner. 

During  the  past  year  the  Golden  Gate 
Association  has  received  a  gift  of  $100,- 
000  from  Mr.  Leland  Stanford.  The  total 
income  of  the  Association  for  the  year, 
aside  from  this  royal  gift  is  $42,376.88. 

• 

Kentucky.— Lexington  leads  the 
State  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Kinder- 
garten into  its  system  of  public  schools. 
Some  of  the  cities  have  placed  their  pri- 
mary work  in  the  hands  of  Kindergart- 
ners,  and  this  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  ;  others  have  free  Kindergarten 
Associations,  doing  excellent  work,  but 
as  yet,  have  not  been  able  to  effect  a 
union  with  their  public  schools. 

The  work  of  our  city  is  begun  on  a 
basis  that  can  not  fail  to  succeed.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  training  of 
two  hundred  children  this  year. 

The  Kindergarten  in  connection  with 
Dudley  school  has  been  in  operation  for 


three  weeks.  It  is  located  in  pleasant 
quarters  on  South  Mill  street,  two  doors 
from  the  school  building ;  is  newly  and 
prettily  furnished  and  well  equipped  with 
the  necessary  paraphernalia  for  success- 
ful work.  A  building  has  been  provided 
at  219  N.  Upper  street,  and  the  Kinder- 
garten is  opened  in  connection  with 
Johnson  school,  with  Miss  Laura  P. 
Charles  as  Director. 

Miss  S.  E.  Adams  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Kindergarten  work  of  the  city, 
and  is  assisted  by  the  members  of  the 
**  teachers'  training  class,*'  fourteen  in 
tMimber,  who  are  learning  Froebel's  the- 
ories, and  at  the  same  time  making  a 
daily  practical  application  of  them  under 
experienced  leaders. 

The  work  will  be  the  same  in  both 
Kindergartens,  every  detail  of  which  will 
be  carefully  prepared  and  so  arranged 
that  each  assistant  will  have  charge  of  a 
limited  number  of  pupils,  thus  amply 
providing  individual  attention  for  every 
child. 

Doll  Fairs. — This  bright  idea  has 
been  taken  hold  of  by  some  of  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Associations  about  the 
country,  as  a  means  of  contributing  to 
their  support.  Nashville,  Ten^.,  and 
Denver,  Colo.,  are  waking  widespread 
interest  in  their  Bazaars. 

The  primary  teachers  in  Buffalo  are 
taking  a  great  interest  in  Kindergarten 
methods.  A  meeting  was  held  Nov. 
14th,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  fifty-six  teach- 
ers assembled  to  hear  the  talk  on  the 
First  Gift.  Buffalo  is  making  rapid 
strides,  and  the  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  of  that  city  will,  undoubt- 
edly, have  great  prosperity  since  the 
spirit  behind  it  is  one  of  energy  and 
liberality. 


'* 
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'*  Religion  in  Childhood,  in  Home  and  Kin- 
dergarten," by  Iv.  P.  Mercer,  is  an  essay  written 
hy  this  deep  student  on  this  most  vital  of  all 
subjects, — the  child*s  instinct  for  worship  and 
its  development.  It  appears  in  booklet  form, 
convenient  for  study  and  in  the  garb  of  a  gift 
book.  This  little  volume  should  be  on  the 
nursery  study  table,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of 
every  earnest  Kindergartner.  Kindergarten 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.     Prepaid  30  cts. 

"  Nature  Studies  "  by  W.  S.  Jackman,  has 
been  before  the  experimental  primary  students 
for  some  time  and  is  proving  itself  constantly 
in  its  helpful  suggestiveness  in  every  field  of 
science.  The  author  bases  his  book  upon  orig- 
inal tests  entirely,  having  made  them  with  his 
pupils  in  Cook  Co.  (111.)  Normal  School. 

**  It  Is  Possible,"  by  Helen  Van- Anderson,  is 
a  charming  novelette  just  issued.  It  is  after 
the  new  order  of  romance  basing* itself  upon 
the  higher  ethics  of  life  as  embodied  in  the 
writings  of  Henry  Wood,  and  others.  The 
author  has  appeared  before  in  **  The  Right 
Knock,"  and  is  also  editor  of  the  new  child's 
magazine,  The  Cup  Bearer.  All  are  published 
by  the  New  Era  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 

'*A  B  C  of  the  Swedish  System  of  Educa- 
tional Gymnastics,"  by  Hartvig  Nissen,  In- 
structor of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  an  excellent  little 
work  ;  is  a  practical  handbook  for  teaching. 
The  author  has  avoided  the  use  of  difBcult 
scientific  terms  and  made  it  as  popular  and 
plain  as  possible.  It  is  fully  illustrated  and  in 
view  of  the  widespread  adoption  of  this  method 
into  public  instruction  it  is  an  excellent  contri- 
bution to  educational  literature. 

"All  Around  the  Year,"  by  J.  Pauline  Sunter, 
bound  with  tassels  and  silver  chains,  is  the  Cal- 
endar for  '92,  issued  regularly  by  Lee  &   Shep- 

I 

ard,  Boston.     Its  studies  of  children  are  dainty 
in  coloring  and  the  texts  are  odd  and  pretty. 

The  Cup  Bearer^  a  new  child's  magazine,  is 
just  started  in  Chicago.  The  first  number,  just 
out,  promises  an  improvement  upon  the  usual 
juvenile  literature  we  find  supplied  to  our  chil- 
dren. Reviewed  from  a  Kindergarten  basis,  it 
stands  the  test  better  than  any  of  its  well- 
established  competitors,  its  editor  studiously 
avoiding  the  sentimental,  the  negative  in 
thought  or  word,  or  the  weakening  trivialities 


that  are  commonly  dished  up  to  the  innooeiite 
as  food.  We  welcome  this  magazine  and  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers  for  consideration.  Sead 
for  sample  copy  to  358  furling  St..  Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS'   NOTES. 

Magazines  should  be  received  by  the 
tenth  of  each  month.  Notify  immedi- 
ately if  not. 

Vol,  III.  The  Kindergarteyi  Map^azine^ 
— We  have  them  bound  for  $2.25.  By 
sending  complete  volume  unbound,  with 
75  cents,  we  will  exchange  with  same 
volume  bound. 

Special  Offer, — Whoever  will  send  us 
three  subscriptions  at  one  time  with 
cash,  $4.50*  may  have  their  own  sub- 
scription extended  one  year,  or  ha^#e  one 
of  the  following  books  :  '*  Finger  Plays,** 
*'  Smith's  Songs,''  ** Power  Through  Re- 
pose, "  or  *  *  Law  of  Childhood. ' '  Please 
indicate  choice  in  letter. 

Wanted.  — Solicitors  for  Thb  Kindbr- 
GARTEN    Magazine   in    every  village^ 
town  and  city.     Excellent  terms  offered... 
Send  for  **  Confidential  Terms  to  Solic&^ 
tors." 

Renewals. — Please  state  when  send- 
ing subscriptions  whether  or  not  they* 
are  renewals. 

We  cease  sending  magazine  on  the 
expiration  of  subscription. 

Send  for  The  Kindergarten  Circu- 
lars for  distribution.  Every  Kindergart- 
ner should  keep  them  on  her  desk  to 
hand  to  vivSitors. 

•*  The  Teacher's  Handbook  o&Slojd/' 
by  Otto  Solomon,  is  the  authority  in 
both  continents  on  this  great  system  of 
education.  $1.25  prepaid  at  this  addte^s^ 

The  song  "Little  Child's  Gift  Garol^'* 
in  this  issue,  together  with  the  '^Biiyibs' 
in  Autumn,"  of  the  November  numjbar. 
is  published  in  sheet  music  form  and  wflj 
be  mailed  prepaid  to  any  addreiss  fi^l^ 
15  cents,  $1.25  per  dozen,  $1.00  pfcr 
dozen  for  five  dozen.  •  <^. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR'S  MESSAGE. 


'*Hark,  hark,  the  bells!'' 

Every  one  in  the  village  awoke,  except 
the  children,  for  out  on  to  the  night  there 
poured  the  rich  clanging  of  the  bells. 

All  the  grown  people  got  up,  peered 
out  of  the  window,  saw  the  clear  sky 
and  the  ocean  of  stars,  then  they  wished 
each  other  a  very  sleepy  **  Happy  New 
Year,'*  saying  that  they  hoped  it  would 
bring  some  good  with  it,  and  back  they 
-went  to  sleep  again. 

But  the  children  did  not  wake  up — 
they  dreamed  on  and  on  under  their 
coverlets  ;  perhaps  some  of  them  turned 
over  or  stretched  themselves,  but  not  a 
single  one  opened  an  eye.  Was  n't  it 
strange  ? 

But  when  the  frosty  light  of  the 
morning  poured  over  the  houses  from 
out  the  sky,  every  single  child  in  the 
village  started  out  of  dreamland,  and 
such  dreams  as  they  did  tell !  Prom  one 
end  of  the  village  to  the  other  every 
household  where  there  were  any  children, 
heard  wonder  tales  that  could  scarcely 
be  believed.  They  told  of  having  seen 
flower-beds  right  out  in  the  snow,  and  of 
music  and  lights  all  over  everything. 
They  told  of  children  with  the  happiest 
faces,  laughing  and  playing  and  dancing 
and  singing,  and  one  little  girl  awoke  in 


her  cradle  and  found  some  beautiful 
flowers  had  blossomed  right  out  of  the 
dream  and  were  still  in  her  hand.  And 
every  one  came  and  marveled  over  it, 
and  smelled  the  flowers  and  knew  that 
they  were  real.  This  little  one  had  list- 
ened perhaps  the  best  of  all  to  what  the 
dream  said,  and  so  the  dream  came  true. 

What  had  come  to  all  the  little  ones  ? 
The  wise  people  of  the  village  were  all 
puzzled,  for  no  one,  not  even  the  old 
sextons  who  pulled  the  ropes  had  noticed 
anything  strange  in  the  ringing. 

All  the  year  round  the  three  great 
bells  of  the  village  spoke  to  each  other, 
back  and  forth  from  belfry  to  belfry  nod- 
ding and  swinging.  Each  had  but  one 
word  to  say  and  he  said  it  over  and  over, 
asking  and  answering  in  the  very  same 
tone.  One  would  throw  himself  up  into 
the  air  and  hang  there  trembling  all 
over — his  great  tongue  a  quivering — 
waiting  for  the  answer  of  his  neighbor 
with  the  shining  brass  sides  that  hung  in 
the  tower  across  the  little  stream.  And 
then  from  far  down  the  valley  would 
peel  forth  the  ring  of  the  third  great  bell. 
All  this  while  the  first  one  was  waiting 
for  his  turn  to  speak  again; 

These  bells  hung  and  swung  far  above 
the  heads  of  everybody  in  the  village. 
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They  had  but  one  thing  to  say  and  one 
way  to  say  it,  but  since  the  people  did 
not  understand,  it  did  very  well  and 
every  one  loved  these  three  brothers, 
and  never  questioned  what  they  meant. 
Though  they  did  not  speak  in  the  same 
tone,  they  were  of  one  mind,  and  even 
when  they  spoke  together  they  did  not 
jangle  in  the  least,  but  sounded  so 
sweetly — especially  in  the  ears  of  the 
children — for  they  always  stopped  and 
looked  up.  And  whenever  they  spoke  to- 
gether thus  they  knew  that  a  little  child 
was  born— somewhere  in  the  village, 
someone  had  a  little  new  brother  or  sister, 
and  so  the  children  smiled.  And  when 
the  year  was  born  perhaps  that  was  why 
the  ringing  had  brought  them  such  joy. 

There  were  many  old  men  and  women 
in  the  village  who  had  heard  the  bells 
for  years  and  years,  and  they  did  not 
know  as  much  about  their  meaning  as 
the  little  folks,  and  how  they  all  won- 
dered at  the  dreams  that  came  to  the 
children  on  that  New  Year's  night. 

This  must  have  been  the  way  it  all  came 
about. — A  beautiful  friend  who  had  told 
the  children  stories  and  taught  them  won- 
derful things,  had  asked  each  to  watch  for 
the  message  of  the  New  Year  which 
comes  after  the  Christ  Child's  birth. 


Every  child  that  was  loving  and  help- 
ful and  trusting  would  hear  on  the  eve 
of  the  new  year  a  wonder  tale,  and  don't 
you  see,  each  child  went  to  sleep  that 
night  waiting  and  watching  for  it,  and 
it  had  to  come.  If  the  grown  people 
had  done  the  same  it  would  probably 
have  come  to  them  too, —  but  they  are 
often  too  busy  to  hear  and  see  even  the 
most  beautiful  things.  Are  n't  we  glad 
that  children  are  not  ? 

The  bells  have  a  really  deep  story  to 
tell  that  very  few  have  ever  guessed,  and 
what  they  tell  seems  easier  for  the  chil- 
dren to  understand  than  for  grown  folks; 
it  is  about  the  childhood  of  the  year. 

The  song  that  the  New  Year  sings 
through  the  lips  of  a  bell  is  something^ 
like  this,  if  we  put  it  into  words : 

*  *  Good  people,  awake, 

And  list  to  the  bell : — 
Begin  with  the  year 

To  know  that  all's  well.'' 

Listen  !  and  perhaps  on  New  Year's 
eve  each  one  of  us  may  hear  the  hap- 
piest greeting,  so  that  the  next  day  when 
we  call  out  a  '*  glad  New  Year  "  to  every 
friend  we  meet,  there  will  be  so  much 
joy  in  it  that  they  will  be  gladder  than 
they  ever  were  before.  A.  H. 


FOR  FIRST  GIFT. 


Said  the  Mother- tree  to  her  children 
round, 

' '  Brighter  balls  I  have  never  found. 

Brighter  and  rounder  what  can  there  be 

Than  my  oranges  ?  ' '  said  the  Mother- 
tree. 

' '  What  shall  I  send, ' '  said  the  Mother- 
tree, 
To  the  children  living  over  the  sea  ? ' ' 
Then  the  oranges  all  swung  to  and  fro 
And  said,  **  we'll  go,  we'll  go." 


Over  the  sea  so  wide  and  deep 

Rocked  by  the  waves  till  they  went  to 

sleep. 
On  they  were  carried  till  each  one  came 
To  the  home  of  a  child — Do  you  know 

her  name  ? 

My  orange  says,  **  Far  over  the  sea 
All  alone  stands  our  Mother-tree." 
She  says,  ' '  My  dear  ones  are  far  away, 
But  they're  making  somebody  glad  to- 
day." Mary  A.  Welw. 
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KINDERGARTEN    MANAGEMENT    AND   METHODS. 


VIII.—  Accuracy. 


A  Kindergartner  told  me  once  of  a  talk 
she  had  had  with  a  man  eminent  in 
science.  He  was  speaking  of  the  re- 
sponsibility involved  in  the  training  of 
little  children,  and  he  ended  by  saying  : 
*  *  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  urge 
upon  Kindergartners  the  necessity  for 
accuracy.'' 

After  my  friend  had  left  me,  my  mind 
i?vent  back  over  one  case  after  another 
^T^hich  had  come  under  my  notice,  of 
inaccuracies  in  Kindergartens.  Those  to 
w^hich  the  scientist  had  alluded,  had 
been  inaccuracies  in  statements  of  scien- 
tific facts.  Those  which  I  had  seen  had 
been  of  many  kinds.  They  had  covered 
the  ground  of  science,  language,  handi- 
work, and  the  many  little  things  which 
come  under  no  distinct  classification,  yet 
are  of  supreme  importance  in  the  making 
of  character.  In  almost  every  instance, 
exactness  could  have  been  attained  by 
a  little  care  and  thoughtfulness. 

In  one  Kindergarten  the  children  had 
been  spending  a  morning  with  the  bees. 
The  talk  had  been  of  bees,  and  their 
association  with  the  flowers.  The  songs 
vrere  heavy  with  the  drowsy  buzz-z-z  of 
insects.  The  effect  was  as  pretty  and 
bright  as  a  flower-garden  on  a  sunny 
day,  and  when  the  games  came,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  the  first  choice 
made.  All  wanted  the  hive.  So  a  queen 
bee  was  chosen,  and  around  her,  over 
in  a  corner  of  a  room,  were  stationed 
the  drones  and  the  workers.  I  had  heard 
the  little  story  of  the  bees.  The  chil- 
dren were  interested  in  telling  all  they 
knew  about  the  different  roles  in  hive 
economy,  assumed  by  queen,  drone  and 
worker.      There  were    their    portraits, 


drawn  on  the  blackboard.  Here  were 
the  wax,  and  a  tiny  taste  of  honey  for 
each  child.  Yet  when  the  first  words  of 
the  game  were  sung,  out  from  the  hive 
swarmed  every  bee,  on  its  scouring-tour 
for  honey. 

When  the  inconsistency  of  the  action 
of  the  game,  with  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing's work,  was  pointed  out  to  the  Kin- 
dergartner, she  explained  that  her  reason 
for  making  the  game  misrepresent  the 
facts  was,  that  the  children  so  enjoy  fly- 
ing among  the  imaginary  flowers,  that 
she  disliked  keeping  any  of  them  in  the 
hive. 

Now,  children  really  like  best  to  do 
things  in  the  right  way.  And  so  this 
Kindergartner  found  when  she  gave  it  a 
trial.  She  set  that  game  right  in  a  few 
moments,  and  to-day,  nothing  could  per- 
suade the  queen  bee  and  the  drones  to 
follow  the  workers  in  their  search  for 
honey  ;  for  the  time  being  they  are  bees. 
Real  queen  bees  and  drones  don't  do  it, 
neither  will  the  children. 

I  have  oftener  than  once  witnessed 
something  like  the  following  : 

Kindergartner — (to  children  who  have 
been  laying  a  window  in  seeds  ) .  *  *  What 
shape  are  our  windows,  children  ?'* 

Robert — *  *  They  are  squares.  *  * 

Kindergartner — **  Yes,  Robert,  I  think 
they  are.*' 

^fl^A— (protesting).  **/  think  they 
are  oblongs." 

There  was  an  independent  thinker  ! 
They  were  oblongs,  with  the  long  sides 
but  slightly  greater  than  the  short  sides. 
The  Kindergartner  took  no  notice  o 
the  accurate  little  protestant  until  her 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  she 
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was  not  only  seconding  an  inaccurate 
statement,  but  was  also  helping  a  child 
sensitive  to  falsities  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  accuracy  by  her  own  under- 
estimation of  it.  She  had  not  thought 
of  it,  she  said.  The  oblong  was  so 
nearly  square.  Yet  she  was  a  good  Kin- 
dergartner,  generally  thoughtful  and 
careful. 

In  another  Kindergarten,  a  child  said, 
one  cold  October  day, 

*'  Winter  is  here,  is  n't  it,  Miss 
Blank?'* 

*'  Yes,  dear,"  was  the  answer. 

The  moment  was  a  busy  one,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  Kindergartner  that  she 
could  spare  no  time  for  that  child,  just 
then.  When  she  was  led  to  notice  that 
she  had  made  a  statement  that  she  would 
contradict  presently  by  the  songs,  games 
and  Autumn  work  generally,  she  saw 
that  her  inaccuracy  might  involve  the 
child's  unshaken  belief  in  her  truth — ^a 
far  more  important  matter  than  that  he 
should  have  received  an  incorrect  bit  of 
information.  Yet  a  Kindergartner  should 
recognize,  of  her  own  accord,  the  vital 
importance  of  such  accuracy. 

Some  of  our  songs  and  games  make 
mistakes  that  should^be  rectified  before 
they  are  taught  to  the  children.  One  of 
these  is  one  form  of  our  pretty  **  sun- 
shine "  song  that  never  grows  old  and 
that  we  ^never  discard.  In  reply  to  the 
child's  question  : 

**  How  did  you  get  'way  over  there," 

{pointing  toward  the  East)^ 
**  And  where  have  you  been  staying?  " 

{the  sun  answers)^ 
•*  I  never  go  to  sleep,  dear  child, 
I  just  go  round  to  see 
My  little  children,"  etc. 

So,  through  that  version  of  the  song. 


the  children  receive  the  impression  that 
**  the  sun  does  move." 

'*I  just  stay  here  to  see,"  corrects 
that ;  or  that  other  rendering,  so  simple, 
when  illustrated  with  the  hand  move- 
ment: 

*'  I'm  shining  all  the  night, 
And  as  your  world  goes  turning  round 
It  takes  me  from  your  sight." 

Another  song,  to  whose  error  atten- 
tion was  recently  drawn  in  The  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine, 

*'  A  little  worm  is  on  the  ground," 

can  be  corrected  easily,  and  still  preserve 
the  rhythm,   by  changing  as   follows  : 

**  A  caterpillar  on  the  ground 

Is  creeping,  creeping,  creeping  round. 

«  *  :k  * 

Dear  caterpillar,  say  good-by,"  etc. 

In  criticising  the  children's  work,  it  is 
often  a  great  temptation  to  permit  inac- 
curacies to  go  unnoticed  and  uncorrected. 
A  child  folds  a  piece  of  paper,  and  be- 
cause it  is  his  first  effort,  crooked  work  is 
pronounced  **  quite  right."  At  once  an 
imperfect  statidard  is  set  up  before  him. 
He  is  encouraged  to  be  satisfied  with 
results  that  are  not  good.  He  relaxes 
his  effort  because  there  is  no  further  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  attain.  It  is  true 
that  we  can  not  expect  little  children  to 
reach  perfect  results.  We  do  not  expect  it. 
But  we  can  expect  that  they  shall  have 
placed  before  them  a  high  standard  to- 
ward which  to  work.  Let  us  always 
praise  an  honest  effort.  No  matter  how 
poor  the  result,  judge  it  in  the  light  of 
the  effort  behind  it.  But  praise  the 
work  itself  only  in  so  far  as  it  deserves 
it.  It  is  the  one  way  to  excite  in  chil- 
dren an  earnest,  real  desire  to  work 
accurately. 
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In  the  use  of  songs  we  go  astray 
sometimes,  by  ignoring  the  action  called 
for  by  the  words,  or  by  introducing  the 
songs  when  the  action  would  be  inap- 
propriate. F®r  example,  we  detach  the 
full  meaning  from  a  song,  when  we  per- 
mit children  who  are  marching  in  single 
file,  or  in  a  circle,  to  sing, 

'*  Left  and  right,  we  part  asunder 
Till  we  meet  in  pairs  again,*'  etc., 

or  when  they  are  marching  to  their  seats 
with  hands  hanging  at  their  sides,  to 
strike  up 

**  Hand  in  hand,  here  we  go  : 
Now  we  make  a  ring.*'  etc. 

When  this  is  done,  the  children  sing 
the  songs  either  with  no  interest  in  them, 
or  with  an  interest  attaching  only  to  the 
crisp,  swinging  melody.  The  words 
become  meaningless  to  them  in  connec- 
tion with  their  march.  The  thought  and 
the  action  part  company,  and  the  chil- 
dren feel  it  unconsciously,  and  are 
harmed  by  it. 

If  we  want  the  children  to  think 
clearly,  we  must  begin  by  thinking 
clearly  ourselves,  and  by  expressing  our- 
selves concisely  and  with  direct  simplic- 
ity. Accuracy  of  language  is  impera- 
tive in  dictation,  if  the  children  are  to 
turn  our  own  words  into  their  handi- 
work. Accustom  them  to  expect  you  to 
mean  exactly  what  your  words  say.  If 
your  direction  is,  **  Lay  the  second  stick 
at  the  side  of  the  first,  an  inch  away," 
it  is  unfair  to  say  to  a  child,  who  has 
literally  followed  your  words,  which  have 
left  open  to  him  the  choice  of  sides,  **  I 
meant  that  you  should  lay  it  at  the  left 
side. ' '  Mean  exactly  what  you  say,  noth- 
ing more  or  nothing  less,  and  the  chil- 
dren will  begin  to  think  according  to 
your  speech, —  accurately. 


See  to  it  that  they  themselves  are 
correct  in  their  language,  as  far  as  their 
small  ability  carries  them.  Let  this 
care  extend  to  grammatical  form  as  well 
as  to  the  expression  of  thought. 

Have  we  not  all  seen  the  pleasure  of 
children,  who  at  last  remember  to  say 
the  right  thing  ?  It  is  touching  to  see 
the  innocent  pride  with  which  a  little 
child  will  make  occasion  to  use  a  sen- 
tence in  which  he  has  learned  to  jump 
over  the  stumbling-block. 

**I  did  this  myself,"  says  one,  with 
the  done  carefully  discarded. 

**I  came  early  to-day,"  says  another, 
with  due  emphasis  on  the  camey  that  we 
may  notice  by  its  absence  the  objection- 
able come.  And  the  approving  smile 
which  accompanies  the  proper  answer  to 
the  words,  as  proof  that  we  recognize  the 
effort,  is  sufficient  reward  to  help  a 
child  to  remember  again  and  again,  until 
habit  shall  have  made  thought  about 
the  word  unnecessary. 

We  want  accuracy  all  along  the  line. 
It  does  not  mean  stiffness  or  formality, 
by  any  means.  Nowhere  can  we  find 
greater  freedom  than  in  the  games. 
All  that  the  children  can  bring  with  them 
of  life  and  spirit,  of  originality  and 
joyous  abandon,  reaches  its  height  in 
the  games. 

Yet  even  in  their  informality  we  want 
them  accurate,  to  observe  their  laws  and 
their  conditions. 

To  what  does  it  all  tend,  this  careful 
regard  for  what  is  true,  in  the  work  and 
the  play  of  the  children  ?  Does  not  the 
steadily  growing  habit  of  aiming  at  the 
best  in  everything  they  do,  mean  also 
the  attainment  of  the  best  in  what  they 
are  ?  A  child  hears  a  story.  He  hears 
it  again,  and  in  a  moment  detects  any 
change  the  teller  may  chance  to  make. 
He  insists  that  what  was  told  at  first  shall 
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be    told    again.      He    demands    exact- 
ness. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  one  of 
two  things.  Either  we  strengthen  his 
baby  groping  for  what  is  accurate,  for 
what  is  true,  or  we  weaken  it  by  our 
indifference  to  it  in  ourselves  and  him. 
Very  little  things  they  seem  to  turn  a 


child  or  children  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  but  we  are  dealing  with  very  little 
children,  to  whom  small  things  seem 
great.  And  we  are  dealing,  too,  with  the 
greatest  of  all  things — Truth. 

Constance  Mackenzie, 
Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Philadelphia, 


FROEBEL'S  KINDERGARTEN. 


I. — The  Little  Child. 

To  interpret  the  Kindergarten  as  it 
unfolds  itself  to  Froebel,  is  to  interpret 
life  in  its  wholeness.  In  1841  he  tells 
us  his  animating  purpose  :  **  I  set  before 
myself  as  my  life-work  the  perfection  of 
a  conception  of  Life,  based  on  unity  and 
comprehensiveness  upon  the  One  and 
the  Whole.*' 

There  is  a  feeling  in  ill  men — blind 
and  merely  instinctive  with  most,  yet 
absent  from  none — that  life  needs  this  in- 
terpretation ;  but  why  ?  It  is  certainly 
because  of  an  irresistible  assurance  that 
all  the  outward  and  visible,  all  the  di- 
verse and  diverging  phenomena  which 
confront  us  in  life,  are  but  the  struggling 
manifestations  of  an  inner,  unchanging 
being,  which  is  one,  and  which  is  the 
real  essence,  the  explanation  and  the  jus- 
tification of  our  lives  ;  that  within  all  the 
distracting  variety  of  these  outward  ap- 
pearances, there  is  a  spiritual  meaning 
which  is  the  same  for  all  men,  and  which 
unites  all  that  is,  into  one  great,  coherent 
whole,  wherein  each  thing,  however 
small,  has  its  necessary  place ;  and  that 
no  man  can  fulfill  his  destiny  in  life,  save 
by  bringing  all  his  outward  actions  into 
harmony  with  the  demands  of  his  inner 
being,  through  which  he  is  united  with 
this  Whole. 

To    find    this   inner  being   which  is 


divine  and  eternal,  to  comprehend  its 
nature,  and  to  bring  men  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  it,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give 
true  and  free  expression  in  their  outward 
actions  to  the  singleness  and  purity  of 
the  inner  spiritual  life,  was  the  life-work 
of  Froebel.  In  touching  words  he  tells 
us  how  he  sought  to  embrace  the  whole 
body  of  human  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  his  vain  effort  to  find  this  uni- 
fication of  spiritual  and  outward  life  ; 
and  how  at  last  he  found  that  for  which 
he  had  ever  been  reaching  out,  in  caring 
for  little  children  during  their  earliest 
years.  , 

The  little  child  is  therefore  the  source 
as  well  as  the  center  of  FroebePs  edu- 
cational system.  Whoever  would  com- 
prehend his  methods,  must  go  with  him 
to  the  living  child,  and  we  trust  that 
we  may  make  it  plain,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  read  Froebel* s  words,  or  to 
study  the  dead  material  which  he  used 
for  a  living  purpose,  or  even  to  learn  all 
that  he  and  others  may  say  about  the 
child.  On6  must  form  a  living  and  re- 
ciprocal union  between  his  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  children,  if  he  would  find  in 
Froebel  anything  more  than  Froebel 
found  in  his  own  scientific  study,  of 
which  he  says:  **  Instead  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  spirit  and  endeavor,  I  found  in- 
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dividual  effort;  instead  of  the  production 
of  a  whole,  I  found  the  production  of 
separate  parts."  In  the  simple,  pure, 
unspoiled  child-life,  Froebel  found  that 
which  unites  all  life  into  one  great 
whole,  in  which  each  individual  thing 
may  be  recognized  in  its  right  place  and 
in  its  true  signification,  and  all  his  edu- 
cational methods  centered  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  child  fo  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  unity  with  nature,  man 
and  God,  and  to  the  power  of  freely  re- 
producing this  unity  in  his  life. 

**In  all  its  requirements/*  he  says, 
'*  education  is  based  upon  considerations 
of  the  innermost.**  And  again:  **The 
inner  being,  the  spirit,  the  divine  essence 
of  things  and  of  man,  is  known  by  its 
outward  manifestations.  In  accordance 
with  this,  all  education,  all  instruction 
and  training,  all  life  as  a  free  growth, 
must  start  from  the  outer  manifestations 
of  man  and  of  things,  and  proceeding 
from  the  outer,  act  upon  the  inner,  and 
form  its  judgments  concerning  the 
inner.***  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
*•  Mother-Songs,**  he  exclaims  wam- 
ingly:  **  O  Mother  !  is  it  not  also  true, 
that  the  care  for  the  preservation  of  the 
external  life  of  this  gift  from  God,  soon 
throws  the  higher  feelings  and  recogni- 
tion more  and  more  into  the  background; 
indeed,  too  often  causes  them  to  finally 
vanish?** 

Thus  the  outer  and  visible  form  and 
activities  of  the  child  were  to  Froebel  the 
revelation  of  the  inner  divine  nature, 
the  universal  human  nature,  the  essen- 
tial spiritual  being  which  unites  all 
things  into  one  vast,  organic,  living 
whole.  Let  us,  therefore,  also  go  to  the 
children,    that   we    mav    ourselves    find 


*'•  Education  of  Man  "  chap  1,^6.  The  rest  of  this 
section  and  those  which  follow  should  be  deeply  pon- 
dered by  all  educators. 


that  revelation  of  which  Froebel  indeed 
tells  us,  but  which  his  mere  words  can 
not  enable  us  to  see.  For  it  is  only  as 
our  eyes  are  opened  to  all  that  Froebel 
saw  within  the  child,  that  we,  as  parents 
and  educators,  can  use  the  external  in- 
struments which  he  discovered  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  the  child  to  a  con- 
scious harmony  between  his  inner  and 
outer  life,  **  to  peace  with  nature  and  to 
unity  with  God.*'  What  Froebel  can 
do  for  us,  is  to  cherish  and  guide  dur 
feeling — blind,  as  he  tells  us  his  was  for 
fifty  years.^until  it  became  clear  insight 
like  his,  and  we  too,  may  see,  amid  the 
complex  and  confusing  activities  of  the 
unconscious  child  the  singleness  of  his 
inner  being,  and  learn  all  that  the  life  of 
little  children  has  to  show  us  of  itself, 
of  ourselves,  and  of  the  eternal  being 
of  all  things.  What  was  this  wonderful 
interpretation  of  life  as  unity  which 
Froebel  saw  in  the  child  ? 

Within  the  natural  body  of  the  new- 
born infant,  Froebel  saw  enfolded  and, 
as  it  were,  yet  unborn,  the  divine  inner 
nature  of  the  child,  united  with  the  outer 
world,  by  its  bodily  form,  through  whose 
activity  the  inner  nature  is  to  draw  its 
nourishment.  The  function  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  thus  becomes  visible,  for  in 
the  child's  first  unconscious  unity  with 
this,  lies  the  very  possibility  of  his  spir- 
itual development. 

Therefore  Froebel  sought  to  present 
the  external  world  to  the  child  at  this 
period,  in  its  simplest  and  most  compre- 
hensive symbol.  In  the  ball,  he  found 
that  which,  out  of  all  the  diversity  of 
nature,  most  fully  and  exclusively  ex- 
presses the  spiritual  unity  in  outward 
shape,  and  this  he  gave  to  the  child, 
connecting  it  with  him  by  a  string  in 
token  of  the  unity  between  them .  But  the 
activity  of  the  baby  is  vague,  and  uncon- 
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scious  of  the  eternal  law  which,  ruling 
alike  the  outer  .  and  the  inner,  unites 
them  into  one,  and  enables  the  inner 
nature  to  develop  by  freely' representing 
itself  in  the  outer  action.  Through 
the  bodily  activity,  therefore,  subjecting 
it  to  the  law  which  governs  alike  the 
outer  and  the  inner,  her  baby  and  her- 
self, the  mother  by  her  songs  and  mother- 
plays,  awakens  and  fosters  the  inner 
side  of  her  child's  nature,  until  at  last 
the  inner  nature,  too,  is  born,  and  there 
dawns  the  consciousness  of  self,  which 
' '  unites  him  with  all  which  makes  itself 
known  as  life/'  Life  thus  presents 
itself  first  to  the  child  as  a  spiritual 
whole,  and  feeling  his  own  unity  with 
all  that  is  outside  himself,  through  the 
mighty  law  to  which  he  and  all  those 
outer  things  alike  are  subject,  he  seeks 
trustfully  to  represent  his  inner  life  in 
his  playful  outward  actions.  To  pre- 
serve, foster  and  cherish  this  insight  by 
which  the  child  sees  the  oneness  of  all 
things,  that  his  growth  may  proceed  on 
all  sides  harmoniously,  and  as  a  whole, 
Froebel  thought  worthy  of  his  life's  de- 
votion. '*At  a  later  period,"  thus  he 
describes  the  development,  *  *  in  the 
gradual  progress  of  education  and  culti- 
vation, yovLT  child  will  see  clearly  within 
his  own  soul,  that  his  life  is  a  part  of  all 
life,  of  the  life  of  the  family,  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  all  mankind,  and  that  God 
exists  in  all  and  through  all."  It  is 
only  so  far  as  his  outer  life  appears  before 
the  child  as  a  complete  whole  which  he 
can  grasp  in  its  unity,  and  as  this  outer 
life  appears  to  him  as  one  with  his  inner 
life,  that  the  child  can  truly  represent  his 
inner  self  in  his  actions.  Unless  the 
child's  unity  with  life  is  thus  preserved, 
he  can  not  develop  ;  he  can  become  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  entangling,  bewil- 
dering, trackless  diversity.     And  as  his 


consciousness  is,  so  will  his  life  be— 
empty,  purposeless  and  contradictory. 
The  essential  and  necessary  unity  of  the 
•universe  thus  becomes  evident,  and  also 
the  purpose  of  education  in  leading  the 
child  to  consciousness  of  the  singleness 
of  the  law  which  governs  the  things  that 
enter  into  life,  gives  them  connection 
and  meaning  for  his  own  life,  and  unites 
all  into  one  great  living  whole. 

It  was  for  such  education  that  Froebel 
sought,  and  for  such  purpose  he  meant 
his  songs,  gifts,  occupations  and  games 
to  be  used.  In  conscious,  trustful  obedi- 
ence to  this  simple  law,  this  **  unchang- 
ing third  principle,"  which  unites  the 
individual  and  society,  pupil  and 
teacher,  inner  and  outer,  finite  and  in- 
finite, and  harmonizes  all  in  life,  Froe- 
bel saw  the  secret  of  living.  Thus  **  in 
every  human  being,  as  a  member  of  hu- 
manity and  as  a  child  of  God,  there  lies 
and  lives  humanity  as  a  whole."  Only 
by  making  this  insight  of  Froebel's  our 
own,  can  we  aid  the  child's  development. 

Having  attained  the  consciousness  of 
himself  as  a  complete  being  upon  the 
birth  of  his  inner  nature,  the  child's 
activity  already  rests  on  a  higher  unity, 
and  for  the  first  time  becomes  the  out- 
ward expression  of  himself.  Through 
the  merely  outer  union  by  his  body,  he 
has  risen  to  an  inner,  conscious,  spiritual 
union  with  all  the  world.  And  as  he 
comes  to  represent  this  undivided  life  by 
language,  he  rises  to  still  a  higher  unity 
— that  of  the  family  life — in  which  he 
finds  the  feeling  of  full  community  and 
interchange  with  mother,  father,  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  he  becomes  consciously  one 
with  the  family.  But  to  the  child^  living 
in  this  feeling  of  community  with  the 
members  of  the  family,  comes,  as  Froebel 
says,  **the  unmistakable  discovery  that 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  human 
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beings  in  general,  feel  and  know  them- 
selves to  be  in  community  and  unity  with 
a   higher  principle,  with  humanity  and 
Ood.     This  feeling  of  community  is  the 
first  germ  of  all  true  religion,  of  all  gen- 
uine yearning  for  unhindered  unification 
with  the  Eternal,  with  God.'*     And  now 
it  may  be  open  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Froe- 
bel,  how   the   child  of  nature  can  only 
unfold  its  being  as  a  child  of  God  through 
his  life  as  a  child  of  man,  through  human 
social  life.     But  as  the  child  can  not  be 
seen  truly  from  any  possible  standpoint 
as  isolated  and  alone,  so  as  a  social  being 
and  as  an  essential  member  of  humanity, 
life  must  appear  to  him  at  every  moment 
as  a  whole,  the  present,  past  and  future 
united  into  one  by  the  single,  eternal,  in- 
dwelling law.  Thus,  in  all  his  actions,  as 
he  develops,  the  child  may  represent  his 
inner  life,  in  harmony  with  the  fullness  of 
all  life,  and  endowed  with  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  past,  may  govern  his  least 
action  with  reference  to  the  present  and 
future   development  of  humanity.    Nor 
can  he   do  otherwise  if  he  sees  life  as 
unity  within   and   without,  and  himself 
as  '  *  a  living  member  of  a  living  whole, ' ' 
past,  present  and  future.     For  the  man 
so  educated — and  only  such  men — will 
aim  to  preserve  and  reproduce  in  every 
action  the  oneness,  the  unity  of  his  own 
life  with  all   life.     His  purpose  can  not 
be  such  as  animates  the  men  of  to-day, 
which   is  mere  external  imitation  and 
conformity    to    a    standard   set  up   by 
other  men  ;  a  purpose  which,  being  un- 
checked and  unregulated  by  the  law  that 
reigns  within,  is  pursued   lawlessly,  by 
means  honest  or  dishonest,  straightfor- 
ward or  corrupt,  but  always  without  re- 
gard to  the  well-being  of  other  men  and 
of  all  society.     He  must  work  aqd  pro- 
duce ceaselessly,  but  not  as  men  do  now, 
or  for  the  reasons  that  men  work  now. 


Froebel  does  not  spare  his  adjectives  in 
this  matter.  *' At  present,"  he  says, 
**the  popular  notions  of  work  and  the 
pursuits  of  practical  industrj*^  are  wholly 
false,  superficial,  untenable,  oppressive, 
debasing,  devoid  of  all  elements  of  life.*' 
Man  mus  work  ever,  but  this  because 
he  is  Godlike  and  creative  ;  he  must 
work  in  order  that  he  may  give  outer 
body  and  form  to  his  divine  inner  nature 
in  its  unity  with  universal  life.  There- 
fore, all  his  actions  must  be  his ;  they 
must  give  true  outward  expression  to  his 
individuality,  or  peculiar  inner  life  which 
can  only  reveal  itself  when  consciously 
recognized  in-  its  harmony  with  the 
whole.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of 
**  self- activity  " — that  development  can 
only  proceed  through  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  child's  own  inner  life,  in 
unison  with  the  Eternal  law  which 
dwells  in  and  unites  all  things ;  it  can 
never  proceed  through  imitation. 

Therefore  the  true  educator  will  view 
the  individuality,  the  characteristic  inner 
life  of  each  child,  as  the  one  medium  of 
that  child's  development ;  it  is  through 
self-activity  that  the  child  realizes  his 
oneness  with  all  which  is  not  himself. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  whatever 
means  Froebel  brought  to  the  use  of  the 
educator,  were  consecrated  to  this  single 
purpose  of  enabling  the  child  to  realize 
and  to  reproduce  in  his  own  individual 
life  the  unity  of  all  life,  and  to  govern 
his  actions  by  the  universal  mediating 
law  which  unites  all  into  one  vast  whole, 
resting  upon  God. 

With  this  always  before  us,  we  may 
proceed  to  consider  reverently  the  exter- 
nal instruments  which  Froebel  has  put 
into  our  hands  for  the  education  of  the 
little  child.      Lily  Seymour, 

Ellis  Gray  Seymour. 
New  York, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL   LESSONS. 


For  Infant  Classes. 


TEXT. 

*'  He  saved  others^ — Matt,  2y:  4.2, 
**  Follow  me,'' — Matt,  16: 24., 
In  the  use  of  the  first  of  these  verses 
last  month,  the  thought,  **He  saved 
others,*'  was  touched  on,  simply  in  the 
fact  that  Jesus  came  not  for  himself  but 
for  us.  If  the  little  ones  are  to  look  to 
him  as  the  one  above  all  others,  his 
character  and  life  must  be  brought,  in  a 
beautiful  picture,  before  them.  If  this  is 
constantly  done,  they  will  grow  to  love 
him  with  the  reverence  and  simplicity 
which  little  children  may  have — without 
ever  being  told  to  love  the  Saviour. 
Through  the  Christmas  story,  and  the 
picture  of  the  babe,  they  are  brought 
near  to  that  which  appeals  most  to  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  04//^  Jesus,  is  the  spirit 
for  the'  child.  We  could  almost  wish 
that  more  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus  were 
given  in  the  Bible,  and  more  words  from 
the  Master  spoken  especially  to  little  chil- 
dren. But  the  record  of  these  was  not 
the  mission  of  the  Gospels.  May  not 
the  fitting  preparation  of  the  truth  be 
one  of  the  works  left  to  us,  as  we  recall 
Christ's  words,  **  Greater  works  than 
these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  unto  the 
Father.'' 

While  the  child-life  is  the  first  to  bring 
to  the  little  ones,  the  picture  would  be 
incomplete  without  something  of  what 
Christ  did,  and  said,  and  was,  in  later 
years  for  there  is  much  that  is  helpful  for 
them  there.  Is  not  a  deeper  reverence 
and  a  higher  love  always  called  forth  as 
children  look  to  some  one  above  them- 
selves— stronger,  greater,  and  more  able? 
Through  the  Autumn  and  early  Win- 
ter  days    the  Sunday-school  room   has 


been  growing  in  attractiveness  and  pleas- 
ant suggestion.  A  visitor  going  in  now 
sees  on  one  side,  the  decoration  of  leaves 
and  oats,  which  suggests  to  the  children, 
*  ^None  of  us  liveth  to  himself  and  none  of 
us  dieth  to  himself 

In  another  place,  a  picture  of  the  har- 
vesting of  apples  reminds  them  of  man's 
work  and  God's  work.  The  verses  **  All 
works  shall  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,"  and 
**  Every  good  gift  cometh  from  the 
Father,"  together  with  the  one  mentioned 
above,  are  lettered  in  gilt,  on  cards  hang- 
ing near  these  illustrations. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  placed  *'a 
letter  case"  where  have  been  put  the 
** letters"  read  in  the  class  (other 
Bible  verses  used,  and  letters  from  peo- 
ple). Miss  Ethel  is  a  busy  woman,  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  always  to  ar- 
range these  things  at  the  particular  time 
the  lessons  were  given.  But,  gradually 
they  have  been  placed  on  the  walls,  and 
have  been  much  enjoyed  by  the  children. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  new  year, 
one  thing  more  is  added.  As  a  Christmas 
gift  **to  the  Sunday-school,"  Miss 
Ethel  has  had  the  picture  of  **  The  Na- 
tivity "  framed,  and  the  little  ones  feel 
*' their  Sunday-school  is  growing  more 
beautiful  all  the  time." 

FIRST  SUNDAY. 

Having  admired  the  new  picture,  the 
children's  minds  are  on  the  Christmas 
thought,  and  the  Christmas  song  is  sung. 
A  few  general  exercises  follow,  then 
Miss  Ethel  takes  up  the  new  subject  to 
which  she  wants  to  lead  them. 

**  How  many  of  you  have  babies  at 
home  ?    Bessie  has,    and    Johnnie,  and 
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Susie — oh,  there  are  a  great  many  hands 
which  tell  of  the  babies.  Mary,  how  big 
was  your  baby  when  she  first  came  ? 
Just  ^  so  big.'  (Mary  shows  with  her 
hands.)  How  big  is  she  now?  Oh! 
she  has  grown  a  good  deal,  has  n't  she? 
Johnnie  tell  us  about  your  baby. '  *  *  *  My 
baby  is  pretty  near  a  year  old,"  says 
Johnnie,  **and  soon  she  will  run  all 
round,  mamma  says." 

''  ThBtwzil  be  nice,"  responds  Miss 
Hthel,  then  she  asks  one  and  another  to 
tell  of  '  their  '  babies  until  there  is  much 
interest  in  the  growth  of  the  little  ones. 
* '  By-and-by,  these  little  brothers  and 
sisters  will  be  as  big  as  you  are, — then 
how  big  will  jfou  be  ?  " 

**  I'll  be  as  big  as  Julia  pretty  soon," 
says  Susie,  **and  I'm  'most  six  years 
old,"  says  Earl  at  the  same  time,  while 
others  follow  and  in  their  eagerness  show 
that  they  have  a  good  idea  of  growth. 

Miss  Ethel  finds  it  necessary  to 
have  some  quieting  influence  before  go- 
ing to  the  sacred  thought,  and  so  she 
proposes  singing  a  thanksgiving  for  all 
the  little  brothers  and  sisters,  **  All  good 
g^fts  around  us"  is  sung,  and  the  very 
soft  **  Thank  the  Father,  thank  the 
Father  for  *His  love,"  has  the  desired 
effect. 

**I  want  to  tell  you,  to-day,  of  how 
Jesus  grew  from  the  little  baby  we  heard 
of,  to  a  brave,  strong  boy,  and  so  I  have 
brought  a  picture  that  tells  something  of 
what  he  was,  I  think — he  was  then  as  old 
as  you  will  be  some  day — about  twelve 
years  old.  Miss  Ethel  shows  a  photo- 
graphed copy  of  the  figure  of  the  Boy 
Jesus,  taken  from  Hoffman's  picture  of 
*  Christ  before  the  Doctors  '  (to  be  had  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Nativity 
spoken  of  last  month).  Jesus  as  he  grew 
up,  worked  with  his  father,  Joseph  was  a 
carpenter  — a  man  who  works  with  wood 


and  nails,  you  know.  While  Jesus 
worked  at  home,  he  thought  of  how 
he  was  going  to  help  every  one  and  of 
what  the  Father  in  Heaven  had  sent 
him  to  do.  One  day  he  went  with 
Joseph  and  Mary  and  some  friends  on  a 
journey.  They  were  going  to  a  large 
city,  and  while  there,  they  went  to  th^ 
Temple — a  place  something  like  our 
church.  There  Jesus  met  some  great 
and  wise  men,  and  he  wanted  to  ask 
them  questions  about  this  work  that  God 
had  sent  him  to  do.  So  he  stayed 
awhile  with  them.  By-and-by  his 
father  and  mother  started  home  ;  they 
thouf;ht  Jesus  was  with  the  party  of 
friends  on  the  way  home.  When  they 
had  traveled  one  day,  they  turned  to 
look  for  him.  They  asked  their  friends 
where  Jesus  was,  but  nobody  knew  ! 
Back  they  went  to  the  great  city  and 
after  awhile  found  Jesus  with  those  great 
and  wise  men."  (Miss  Ethel  had  ques- 
tioned about  using  the  small  copy  of 
**  Christ  and  the  Doctors"  complete, 
but  the  one  with  the  single  figure  showed 
so  much  more  clearly  the  beautiful  char- 
acter expressed  in  the  face — and  that  was 
what  she  wanted  to  impress — that  she 
chose  the  latter.  Both  would  be  very 
nice,  but  Miss  Ethel  had  to  be  content 
with  one.)  **  When  Jesus  came  to  his 
mother  he  must  have  been  sorry  to  have 
troubled  her  so,  and,  very  gently,  said, 
*  Did  n't  you  know  that  I  must  be  get- 
ting ready  to  help  people  ?  '  "  (Here  the 
teacher  took  the  idea  of  the  words  '*Wist 
ye  not,  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business," — for  the  sake  of  simplicity.) 
"Then  Jesus  went  home  with  his  father 
and  mother, — stayed  with  them  and  did 
just  as  they  wished, — working  and  grow- 
ing stronger  and  wiser  as  he  grew  older. 
*'  Would  n't  you  like  this  picture  to  be 
in  our  Sunday-school,  to  tell  how  Jesus 
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loved  and  worked  when  he  was  a  boy  ? 
I  am  going  to  let  you  all  look  at  it  closely, 
that  you  may  see  how  beautiful  it  is.  * ' 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

**To-day  my  story  is  of  some  little 
children — children  like  us  and  like  our 
little  brothers  and  sisters.  They  are 
gathered  around  some  one  who  loves 
them  very  much,  who  has  called  them 
to  him,  and  who  has  put  his  arm  around 
them.  The  very  little  ones  he  has  taken 
up  in  his  arms.  Can  you  think  who  it 
is,  who  is  so  loving  and  kind  ?"  There 
is  a  little  uncertainty.  Someone  says, 
**their  Papa,"  until  something  in  Miss 
Ethel's  manner  makes  little  Mary  say 
* 'Jesus."  **Yes,  Jesus  grew  to  belike 
the  loving  elder  brother.  And  when 
he  called  these  children  to  him  he  was 
workrng  all  the  time  to  help  people,  to 
save  them  and  make  them  happy ;  liv- 
ing every  day,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
others.  Here  are  the  little  ones  gath- 
ered about  him."  Miss  Ethel  holds  up 
a  sweet  little  picture  of  * 'Suffer  little 
children. "  (A  photograph  similar  to  the 
others  used  before.  The  three  pictures 
make  such  an  interesting  series  of  the 
life  of  Christ  for  the  little  ones. )  Some 
of  the  children  have  pictures  at  home  of 
the  same  subject,  and  Lillie  says  *'Why! 
it  is  'Suffer  little  children.'  "  '*Yes," 
says  Miss  Ethel,  "the  mothers  wanted 
to  bring  their  little  ones  to  the  Saviour; 
some  of  the  men  who  were  with  Jesus 
thought  it  would  trouble  him,  and  said 
'Take  them  away.'  But  Jesus  heard 
them  talking,  and  said,  'Suffer' — or  let 
— 'little  children  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not.' 

"Now  Bessie  may  come  and  hold  the 
picture  for  me,  while  I  read  a  story  of 
one  mother  and  her  little  children." 
Tellijig  stories,    Miss  Ethel  believes  is, 


as  a  rule,   best,  but  she   finds  that  the 
half-reading,    half-telling  of  something 
now  and  then   is  very   pleasing  ta  the 
children,  especially  if  it  be  in  rhythm. 
The  old  hymn — 

"The  Master  is  come  over  Jordan, 
Said  Hannah,  the  mother,  one  day," 

is  taken  as  a  groundwork.  In  her  own 
words  partly,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
hymn,  where  simple  enough.  Miss  Ethel 
gives  the  account  of  how  the  mother 
said, 

*  'And  now  I  will  carry  the  children. 
Little  Mary,  and  Samuel,  and  John, 
And  dear  little  Esther  the  baby, 
For  the  Master  to  look  upon,"  etc. 

THIRD  SUNDAY. 

A  picture  is  on  the  blackboard.  After 
the  opening  exercises  Miss  Ethel  turns 
it  toward  the  children.  The  story  of  the 
shepherds  at  Christmas-time  makes  them 
recognize  at  once  some  sheep  and  a  shep- 
herd in  the  picture.  Miss  Ethel  takes 
her  Bible,  and  opening  it,  says,  '*I  have 
found  ancfther  story  in  the  Bible  about 
sheep,  besides  the  Christmas  one.  It  is 
one  Jesus  told  to  the  people  when  he 
was  trying  to  help  them. 

"There  was  once  a  shepherd  who  had 
a  great  many  sheep — just  one  hundred. 
He  took  care  of  them  and  loved  them 
all.  He  would  lead  them  out  for  food 
and  water,  and  then  take  them  safely  to 
the  fold,  where  nothing  could  harm 
them.  One  day  as  the  shepherd  led  his 
flock  out,  one  of  the  little  sheep  didn't 
follow  very  closely,  and  by-and-by 
strayed  far  away  and,  all  alone,  turned 
into  the  wrong  path.  Soon  the  shep- 
herd counted  his  sheep,  and  when  he 
came  to  ninety-nine  he  found  that  one 
was  gone!  He  would  not  lose  one — he 
loved  them  all  so  much;    and  so  he  left 
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the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  fold  and  went 
to  seek  the  one  that  was  lost.  Up  over 
the  mountain  and  down  the  shepherd 
went,  and  at  last  he  found  the  poor  little 
sheep.  The  shepherd  was  so  glad  he  j  tist 
took  the  sheep  up  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried it  home,  and  so  he  saved  it. 

*' Jesus  said,  'I  am  the  good  Shepherd,* 
I  have  come  to  save  the  poor,  and  the 
sick,  and  the  troubled  ones. 

**  Children,  let  us  all  hold  up  three  fin- 
gers—there are  three  little  words  for  us 
to  carry  home  with  us  to-day — ^listen: 
'He  saved  others.'  I  am  sure  the  fin- 
gers can  tell  mamma  that  little  verse. 
And  now  I  wonder  if  the  lips  and  the 
fingers  together  can  do  something  for 
me,  for  next  Sunday  ?  The  fingers  may 
bring  some  picture  of  sheep  or  shepherd, 
if  you  have  any;  and  the  lips  may  bring 
a  little  verse  about  the  Shepherd  from 
the  Bible.  Ask  mamma  to  give  it  to  the 
lips  to  bring. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY. 

The  benefit  of  marching,  or  of  phys- 
ical exercise  in  the  Sunday-school,  has 
been  a  question  in  Miss  Ethel's  mind. 
She  has  felt  that  it  might  detract  from 
the  reverential  spirit  she  has  sought  to 
develop,  and  place  the  Sunday-school  on 
a  lower  level  in  the  children's  minds. 
Yet,  after  some  exercise,  it  is  generally 
easier  for  the  children  to  sit  restfully. 


And,  if  it  is  possible  to  connect  the 
marching  with  the  thought  of  the  day, 
it  may  be  helpful.  To-day,  Miss  Ethel 
has  sacred  martial  music  played  and 
proposes  that  all  march  around  the  room, 
seeing  the  pictures  that  are  now  placed 
on  the  wall.  *'I  will  be  the  leader 
to-day,  and  everyone  may  follow  me. 
Be  careful  that  no  one  strays  away  and 
gets  lost.'*  When  all  are  re-seated  the 
children's  thought  is  directed  to  last 
Sunday's  talk.  Two  or  three  children 
have  brought  pictures  and  a  few  remem- 
bered the  verses  very  well.  ** Percy  and 
Mary  have  that  very  nice  verse,  *The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want;* 
and  Johnnie  has  one  that  I  shall  like  to 
tell  again — *  The  good  Shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep.'  That  means  just 
the  same  as  the  three  little  words  we 
took  home  last  Sunday.  Let  us  say 
them  all  together — *He  saved  others.'  " 
Miss  Ethel  then  repeats  something  of 
last  Sunday's  story,  emphasizing  the 
good  of  the  sheep's  doing  what  the 
shepherd  does.  **Now,  children,  I  have 
two  more  little  words  that  you  can  put 
on  the  other  two  fingers  of  that  hand. 
They  are  words  from  our  *Good  Shep- 
herd'— 'Follow  me. '  I  think  Jesus  meant, 
*Do  as  I  have  done.'  " 

Frederica  Beard. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


*'  A  happy  New  Year  !  " 

Ah,  'tis  easy  to  say — 
But  who'll  try,  you  or  you. 

To-morrow,  next  day, 
For  the  week,  for  the  month, 

To  be  gentle  and  dear. 
And  make  for  us  all 

A  happy  New  Year? 


"  A  happy  New  Year  !  " 

Hear  the  sweet  call 
In  bedroom  and  kitchen, 

In  parlor  and  hall. 
Ah,  though  we  are  little 

So  much  we  can  do 
To  make,  if  we're  earnest, 

Our  sweet  wish  come  true. 

— Adapted. 
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IDEAL    PROGRAMS. 


.  In  reading  the  ideal  programs,  as  set 
forth  in  Kindergarten  literature,  the 
general  reader  gets  the  impression  that  a 
morning  with  the  children  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten, is  one  fantastic  round  of 
May-pole  dance ;  the  children  must 
say  and  do  such  graceful  as  well  as 
artistic  things,  and  the  Kindergartner 
must  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the 
central  figure  of  the  constantly  changing 
tableau  '  vivante.  Again,  some  earnest, 
searching  mother  reads  the  fairy  tale  pro- 
gram of  the  ideal  Kindergartner,  and  a 
feeling  of  utter  discouragement  and  self- 
depreciation  overwhelms  her.  Her 
children  are  not  like  those  in  the  book, 
— for  she  is  sure  they  never  could  weave 
in  and  out  of  a  harmonious  morning  of 
song  and  story,  tripping  now  like  a  sun- 
beam or  fluttering  like  a  gauzy  butterfly 
over  a  dainty  flower.  She  is  sure  John- 
nie is  altogether  too  stupid,  and  Mary 
has  no  poetry  in  her  soul.  And  so  far 
as  trying  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  at 
home  is  concerned,  she  would  as  soon 
dream  of  being  a  real  fairy. 

When  a  young  Kindergartner  reads 
and  drinks  in  the  wonders  of  such  an 
artistic  conception  as  an  ideal  program 
for  ideal  children,  she  ponders  in  her 
heart,  how  she  shall  fit  it  to  her  own 
willful,  lawless,  perchance  dull  or  sleepy 
children.  She  envies  that  Kindergart- 
ner who  can  arrange  her  soft  music  for 
the  right  time  with  the  right  eflfect,  and 
who  leads  her  childish  followers  up,  up 
to  the  very  stars  of  heaven  by  a  series  of 
exquisitely  planned  circumstances.  She 
is  full  of  hope,  and  the  ideal  seems  to 
draw  nearer,  as  on  the  morrow  she 
attempts  to  shape  her  perhaps  unkempt 
company  thitherward. 


Youth  is  an  expression  of  pure  firee- 
dom ;  unconscious  of  law,  it  knows 
no  violation  or  fulfillment  of  the  same. 
But  a  time  comes  when  law  meets  youth 
and  must  be  mastered,  that  he  may  be 
free  indeed. 

Even  such  is  the  relation  of  the  Kin- 
dergartner to  the  free  ideal  program. 
Not  until  she  is  ripened  by  experience, 
by  patient  plodding  to  gain  the  true 
understanding  of  the  child-heart,  and  a 
bringing  of  her  truest  self  into  conscious 
controlling  capacity,  not  until  she  can 
drown  her  personality  totally  in  the  ideal 
she  hopes  to  bring  forth, — not  until  then 
dare  she  hope  to  reach  that  highest  point 
in  her  work, — absolute  freedom. 

When  the  Kindergartner  has  mastered 
her  materials,  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
things  but  ideas  to  her,  when  she  has 
absorbed  sufficient  Principle  from  her 
theoretic  preparations  to  see  that  Truth 
is  revealed  in  every  detail  and  humble 
duty  of  her  daily  work, — then  is  she 
ready  to  lead  her  children  out  through 
mental  visions  of  sparkling  sunshine  and 
winging  bird  to  the  sweetness  of  con- 
stant harmony  and  ideality. 

Meanwhile,  the  many  are  going  the 
long  way  which  leads  to  this  high  place; 
they  are  passing  through  the  doubts  and 
fears  of  a  technical  program  versus  a 
dramatic  one,  and  are  conscientiously 
debating  on  the  necessity  of  making  % 
beginning  at  a  certain  place,  when  Froe- 
belian  law  moves  in  a  circle.  They 
seriously  question  why  an>  point  of  that 
circle  may  not  be  the  beginning  and  why- 
each  day*s  work  is  not  a  crowning  close. 
They  wonder  if  childhood  itself  be  not 
progressing  and  hence  necessitating  an 
advance  in  methods.    They  try,  in  short. 
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to  harmonize  their  earnest  questionings 
with  existing  circumstances,  and  still 
those  inner  remonstrances  which  are 
constantly  demanding  higher,  higher 
ideals. 

It  would  be  un-Froebelian  if  Kinder- 
gartners  did  not  aim  higher  and  em- 
brace each  newer  conception  of  the  work. 
When  doubt  arises  it  is  always  a  sign  of 
new  growth  and  should  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  earnestly  "try  all  things  and 
holdfast  that  which  is  good,  * ' 

The  *4dear*  program  is  a  failure  in 
unguarded  or  unsure  hands,  for  its  exe- 
cution demands  as  competent  a  general 
as  does  a  waiting  army  on  the  eve  of 
battle.  The  campaign  may  be  ever  so 
well  laid,  yet  unless  the  leader's  presence 
is  felt  in  the  field,  in  the  midst  of  the 


fight,  all  is  lost.  The  combination  of 
strength  and  purpose,  with  gentleness 
and  confidence,  is  what  makes  true  Kin- 
dergartening  possible. 

The  beautiful  ideas  and  suggestions 
for  program  work  are  infinite  and  might 
lead  into  the  wilderness,  if  it  were  not 
that  this  sense  of  conscious  control  and 
strength  were  absolutely  essential  to 
their  execution.  That  there  is  sturdy 
demand  foi  this  holding-together  power 
of  the  Kindergartner  disproves  the  oft- 
repeated  statement — Children  are  but  so 
much  clay  in  the  potter's  hands.  The 
real  currents  counter  to  the  ideal  bring 
strength  and  honesty  and  humility  into 
every  Kindergartner' s  purpose. 

Amalie  Hofer. 
Buffalo. 


GIFT  PLAYS. 


VII. — Fifth  Gift — Architectural  Principles. 


The  principles  of  architecture  are  the 
principles  of  all  true  work.  Universal 
truths  are  expressed  through  building. 
In  more  senses  than  the  accepted  one, 
there  may  be  found  **  sermons  in  stones." 
There  is  a  meaning  in  wall,  foundation, 
roof,  window  and  buttress  if  we  can 
have  hearts — ^not  heads — to  discern  it, 
and  skill  to  reveal  it.  Ruskin  says,  "  A 
wall  has  no  business  to  be  dead.  It 
ought  to  have  members  in  its  make  and 
purposes  in  its  existence  like  an  organ- 
ized creature,  and  to  answer  its  ends  in 
a  living  and  energetic  way."  This  is 
equally  true  of  every  essential  part  of  a 
building.  The  child,  quickly  sensitive 
where  we  often  are  dull,  may  be  led  in 
any  particular  piece  of  building  to  know 
its  *  *  members, ' '  to  appreciate  their  *  *  pur- 
pose," and  to  discover  how  to  make  it 


**  answer  its  ends  in  a  living  and  ener- 
getic way." 

What  are  some  of  these  architectural 
principles  ?  Are  you  not  going  beyond 
the  child's  experience  when  you  seek  to 
bring  out  such  deep  truths  through  his 
play.  That  depends  on  our  purpose 
and  methods.  If  we  are  seeking  to  im- 
part information  then  we  are  in  the 
wrong  whatever  our  subject  may  be. 
But  if  our  purpose  is  to  furnish  food 
which  will  stimulate  discovery  and  in- 
vention, if  we  are  seeking  the  develop- 
ment of  faculty  and  are  working  through 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  chil- 
dren, then  truth  wherever  found,  whether 
in  nature,  science,  or  art,  may  be  used 
as  a  basis. 

Let  us  look  into  some  of  the  principles 
of  true  building  and  see  if  they  are  not 
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after  all,  a  simple  embodiment  of  truths 
which  the  child  is  meeting  on  every 
hand.  *  *  Strength  comes  through  unity.  * ' 
Every  separate  part  of  a. building  has  a 
purpose,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  relation 
to  every  other  part.  Foundation,  wall 
and  roof  may  be  perfect  in  themselves, 
but  for  strength  something  more  is  nec- 
essary. There  must  be  a.  **  oneness/' 
and  every  part  must  minister  to  every 
other  part,  in  order  to  have  a  perfect 
whole.     Here  is  unity  in  the  concrete. 

Division  of  weight,  that  arrangement 

of  material  by  which  the  parts  combine 

,^ — ^      to  best  support  pres- 

■       j       I  sure  from  above,  is  an 

JT^  -J — pJ — r-t^  element  in  this  unity. 
I  (Fig.  I-)  This  may  be 

brought  very  near  the 
children  by  letting 
them  experiment  and  find  that  two 
hands  can  support  a  weight  better 
than  one.  That  two  brothers  can  carry 
little  sister  between  them  more  securely 
than  one  can  carry  her  alone.  **Now, 
can  you  build  your  wall  so  that  two 
stones  will  work  together  to  hold  up 
one,  just  as  your  hands  worked  together 
to  hold  up  the  heavy  box  ?  *' 

What  is  this  but  mutual  helpfulness  ? 

Justice  and  generosity  also  have  a 
place  in  the  ethics  of  architecture. 
Equalization  of  weight  as  well  as  divi- 
sion of  weight  is  necessary  to  unity. 
Equals  in  strength  must  bear,  share  and 
share  alike, — this  is  justice  The  strong 
will  bear  more  than  the  weak, — this  is 
generosity.  Relate  this  to  other  experi- 
ences in  the  child's  life  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  see  its  meaning  in  his  building. 
In  illustration,  *' Jennie  and  Carrie  are 
little  girls  of  exactly  the  same  size. 
Here  is  a  basket  they  are  carrying 
home  from  the  grocery.  Which  carries 
the  most  ?    But  'here  our  big  boy  John 


and  baby  Annie  are  to  carry  the  basket. 
Now,  which  carries  the  most?  Father 
and  mother  are  going  to  the  train  with 
valises  and  boxes.  Who  carries  them  ? 
Why. 

**  Children,  here  we  have  a  double  row 
of  blocks  for  our  foundation  and  here  we 
have  only  a  single  row.  Which  is  the 
stronger  ?  Which  shall  we  have  to  hold 
up  the  two-story  part  of  our  house? 
How  much  work  do  you  think  the  other 
part  of  the  foundation  would  be  strong 
enough  to  do?  Or,  which  is  the 
stronger,  this  part  of  our  wall  which  is 
solid,  or  this  that  is  just  over  the  win- 
dow ?  Where,  then,  shall  we  place  our 
smallest,  lightest  blocks?  Where  the 
whole  cubes?*' 

Again,  we  have  economy  as  a  principle 
in  true  building.  This  demands  that 
only  such  an  amount  as  will  best  meet 
the  need  shall  be  used.  More  than  this 
is  matter  out  of  place.  But  is  not  this 
true  of  all  good  work  ?  Surely  then  it  is 
not  beyond  the  child's  experience,  but 
on  the  contrary  may  be  very  near  to  him. 
**  Mamma  has  two  pieces  of  cloth  just 
alike  except  that  one  is  very  large  and 
the  other  is  small,  and  she  wants  to 
make  baby  a  dress, — which  do  you  think 
she  will  use?"  *' Mamma  has  a  whole 
barrel  of  flour,  a  large  bag  of  sugar,  and 
a  basket  of  eggs  and  is  going  to  bake  a 
cake  for  tea.  How  will  she  go  about 
it?  Why  not  just  pour  in  a  great  deal 
of  everything.  Does  any  one  know 
what  would  happen?"  Economy  in 
building  is  just  as  simple.  **  We  want 
to  build  to-day  a  large  home  for  a  large 
family  and  a  small  home  for  a  small 
family.  Which  of  our  prisms  will 
make  the^est  roof  for  the  large  home  ? 
Which  for  the  small  one?"  Or,  seeing 
some  child  using  two  cubes  where  one 
would  do  as  well  or  better,'— **  I  won- 
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der  if  you  *"need  two  blocks  to  do 
that  work.  See  if  one  can  not  do  it  as 
well ;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that  other 
one  for  something  else  by-and-by,  just 
as  mamma  saves  the  larger  piece  of  goods 
until  she  needs  it." 

The  roof  stands  for  protection  perhaps 
more  significantly  than  any  other  part 
of  the  house.  It  is  to  us  what  the 
mother-hen's  wings  are  to  the  little 
brood,  what  the  sheltering  tree  is  to  the 
animals  in  a  storm,  what  the  friendly 
umbrella  is  in  a  sudden  shower.  How 
can  we  build  our  roof  so  that  it  will 
serve  us  most  kindly.  We  want  it  to 
carry  the  raindrops  down  to  the  ground 
where  they  are  needed  and  so  keep  our 
homes  warm  and  dry.  Give  the  thought 
of  protection,  impress  the  need  and  let 
the  children  solve  the  problem.  Then 
they  will  have  done  what  primitive  man 
did  when  he  went  about  to  devise  means 
to  meet  certain  ends.  They  will  discover 
the  best  way. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  apertures? 
Windows  and  doors  say,  **  Welcome" 
to  sunshine,  to  all  light,  to  sweet,  fresh 
air,  and  doord  connect  the  home  life  and 
the  outer  world.  Suppose  we  wish  the 
children  to  build  the  front  of  a  house. 
The  main  point  is  to  be  the  apertures. 
Then  let  us  make  the  play  warm  with 
feeling,  we  will  not  have  to  put  it  in;  the 
meaning  is  there  to  be  brought  out. 
**Let  us  make  our  front  door  wide 
enough  for  many  friends  to  come  through, 
and  high  enough  for  father  even  if  he  is 
a  very  tall  man.  And  then  we  want  our 
home  to  be  very  bright  and  cheery. 
How  do  the  little  sunbeams  get  in  ? 
Yes,  through  the  windows. 

'*  Then  let  us  make  two  large  windows, 

one  on  each  side  of  our  door.     We  can 

'  make  one  for  mother  to  sit  by  when  she 

is  reading,  or  sewing  on  the  little  dresses 


and  coats,  and  one  that  looks  down  the 
street  so  we  can  see  when  father  is  com- 
ing home  from  his  work,  or  any  other 
pleasant  sight  outside." 

In  planning  to  give  an  architectural 
principle  through  a  Gift  play,  there  are 
several  things  always  to  be  considered. 
Let  the  child  see  the  same  principle  in 
operation  outside  of  building  by  means 
of  experiment  or  illustration.  Then  lead 
him  to  see  the  need  of  the  quality  or 
principle  in  the  particular  form  to  be 
constructed.  Having  impressed  the 
need  and  made  a.  vivid  picture  of  the 
conditions  to  be  met,  let  the  children  have 
the  benefit  and  delight  of  discovering 
the  best  way  to  meet  those  conditions. 


To  illustrate,  we  will  suppose  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  impressed  is  * '  strength 
through  added  force  "  as  seen  in  the  but- 
tress. Every  buttress,  however  compli- 
cated its  structure,  is  in  reality  simply  a 
prop.  And  anatomically  then,  it  is  a  prop, 
but  what  of  its  character  f  Study  it,  and 
this  piece  of  stone  and  mortar  is  found  to 
be  the  friend  in  need  who  gives  support 
to  an  overburdened  comrade.  Feel  this, 
lead  the  children  to  feel  it,  and  there  will 
be  no  diflEiculty  in  securing  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  blocks  as  will  fitly 
carry  out  this  thought  of  helpfulness. 

**  Children,  here  is  a  picture  for  us  to 
look  at ;  let  us  see  what  it  will  say 
to  us."  The  picture  is  one  in  which 
men  may  be  seen  cutting  and  stacking 
logs  of  wood.  Piles  of  these  logs  have 
been  stacked  and  propped  securely,  first 
with  upright  stakes  and  then  with 
slanting  ones  braced  against  the  up- 
right. *  *  Who  can  find  some  workers 
in  our  picture  ?  "  Of  course  the  men  are 
pointed  out.  **  What  are  they  doing  ?  " 
Answers  are  elicited  which  show  the 
eyes  have  been  at  work.     **  Yes,   the 
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men  have  made  nice,  even  piles  of  the 
wood.  Do  you  see  any  helpers  whose 
work  it  is  to  keep  these  piles  safe  and 
strong  after  the  men  have  placed  them 
so?"  The  upright  stakes  are  noticed. 
**  But  something  is  helping  these, — who 
can  find  some  other  helpers?  Yes, 
Jamie,  those  slanting  props  are  pushing 
up  against  the  others  just  like  a  strong 
arm,  and  they  help  very  much  to  keep 
the  pile  straight  and  true. 

*'  Let  Willie  be  the  straight  post  that 
is  driven  into  the  ground  close  to  the 
stack  of  wood.  Who  can  show  us  how 
the  prop  works  that  keeps  this  post 
straight  and  strong?"  Robbie  volun- 
teers to  show  how  the  prop  helps,  and 
planting  himself  in  a  strong  position 
places  his  hands  on  Willie's  shoulders 
and  pushes.  **  Do  you  see  how  Robbie's 
hands  and  feet  are  helping?  To-day 
we  will  build  with  our  blocks  one  side 
wall  of  the  church  building  in  which  our 
Kindergarten  room  is.  (Any  large 
building  with  which  children  are  fa- 
miliar would  do  as  well.)  **These  walls 
have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  and 
need  to  be  very  strong.  What  do  they 
have  to  hold  up  ?  Yes,  the  heavy  roof 
and  that  great  tall  steeple.  Let  us  play 
that  this  heavy  book  is  the  roof.  Agnes, 
suppose  you  hold  your  han^s  over  your 
head.  Your  arms  will  be  the  wall  on  each 
side,  and  see  if  they  need  any  help.  How 
glad  one  workman  is  who  has  more  than 
he  can  possibly  do,  to  have  another 
friendly  workman  come  in  and  help  him. 
See  how  Agnes'  arms  are  beginning  to 
bend  outward.  Lilian,  suppose  you  see 
what  you  can  do  to  help." 

To  make  sure  that  the  impression  is 
clear,  two  pieces  of  cardboard  are  stood 
edgewise  on  the  table  to  represent  walls, 
and  a  book  is  laid  across  them  as  a  roof. 
The  children  observe  how  the  cardboard 


bends  outward  under  the  pressure.  Now, 
of  course,  walls  built  of  stone  would  be 
much  stronger  than  these,  or  than  Agnes' 
arms,  but  they  would  have  much  harder 
work  to  do,  too.  We  will  build  our  walls 
very  carefully  and  then  we  will  remem- 
ber the  heavy  roof  and  steeple  that  are 
pushing  outward  like  the  logs  of  wood 
and  like  the  book.  Then,  if  we  think  the 
wall  needs  a  friendly  helper  we  will  see 
if  we  can  find  a  good  way  to  make  one. 

*  *  We  will  make  our  wall  four  cubes 
wide  and  five  cubes  high.  Let  us  be 
the  best  of  workmen  and  place  them 
very  carefully  one  upon  the  other.  We 
will  need  two  large  prisms  or  four  small 
ones  right  at  the  last,  so  perhaps  we  had 
better  lay  them  aside  now.  Can  you 
make  cubes  of  the  other  prisms  and 
place  them  in  the  wall  ? 

*  *To  make  sure  that  our  wall  will  be 
able  to  do  all  the  work  it  is  meant  to  do, 
and  do  it  well,  how  can  we  make  it 
stronger?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  make 
something  that  will  help,  as  the  prop  did 
the  logs  of  wood,  and  as  Lilian's  arms 
helped  Agnes." 

After  some  experimenting  the  cubes 
are  arranged  as  a  brace  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  wall.     *'  How  did  Rob- 

i\      \  bie's   hands  and  feet 
help  when  he  was  a 

prop  to  keep  Willie 
straight  and  true  ? 
Can  you  find  a  block 
that  will  be  like  a 
friendly  hand,  hold- 
ing the  wall  at  the 
top  ?  And  now  can 
you  find  one  that  will 
make  a  good  steady 
foot?    (Fig.  2.)   Now 
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we  have  two  cubes  left.  We  might  use 
them  to  begin  another  row  of  the  wall." 
New  Albany y  Ind.         Annib  Moorb. 
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LETTERS    BY    FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL.* 


Keilhau,  Nov.  16,  1847. 
To  H.  Vo7i  Amswaldi, 

My  Dear  Hermann: — The  prospec- 
tus which  I  sent  you  with  my  last 
letter,  has  been  much  criticised  and 
shall  not  be  published  but  after  a  care- 
ful rewriting.  When  finished,  it  shall 
be  printed,  in  its  new  shape,  in  a  little 
pamphlet  which  Middendorff  and  I  are 
engaged  in  writing.  It  will  be  en- 
titled :  **The  Kindergartens, *'(')  which 
name  says  already  that  it  will  be^  a  con- 
cise exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 
whole  system. 

With  this  pamphlet  is  connected  the 
carrying  out  of  a  plan,  which  is  to  be 
the  copestone  of  my  earthly  labors.  (')  I 
herewith  submit  the  plan  to  you  desiring 
you  to  examine  it  and  let  me  have  your 
criticisms. 

Simultaneously  with  the  first  concep- 
tion of  the  Kindergarten,  there  was  pres- 
ent in  my  mind  the  idea  of  an  institution 
for  the  support  and  education  of  orphans. 
The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  greater  ap- 
pears to  me  the  importance  of  the  idea 
for  the  success  of  the  whole  of  my 
scheme  of  education.  I  am  even  dis- 
posed to  call  it  foundation  and  comer- 
stone  of  everything  I  propose  doing  for 
childhood  in  the  Kindergarten  and  in 
the  family,  and  for  the  training  of  lady 
educators  of  children. 

The  central  part  of  this  enterprise 
must  be  a  Kindergarten  for  the  orphans 
of  well-to-do  parents.  It  would  consist 
of  two  branches  ;  namely,  first,  the  Kin- 
dergarten itself,  the  first  pupils  of  which 
would  be  the  orphans  above  mentioned  ; 
the  second  would  be  a  Normal  school  for 


the  practical  training  of  nurses  and  edu- 
cators of  children. 

But  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  to  the  subjoined 

draft. 

Friedrich  Froebel. 


•  Edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemann. 


Prospectus  of  the  Kindergarten- Foundation 
for  Orphans  : 

The  scheme  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing  three  distinct  parts,  or  branches  : 

I. — The  institution  for  the  support 
and  education  of  orphans  from  the  earliest 
age  until,  for  the  beginning,  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year.  It  is  intended  to  be  an 
educational  model  institution  for  chil- 
dren of  this  earliest  age,  and  will  form 
the  *  *  central  institute  ' '  from  which  the 
two  other  institutes  will  branch  off,  as 
follows : 

II. — A  Kindergarten  as  a  model  in- 
stitution. It  would  be  managed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  German  Kindergarten 
founded  in  1840. 

III. — A  normal  institute  for  children's 
nurses,  assistant  educators,  full  educa- 
tors and  Kindergartners. 

These  three  branches  would  constitute 
one  organic  whole,  and  would  support 
and  assist  each  other  mutually.  In  this 
way  everything  could  be  reached  that 
might  be  expected  from  every  one  of  the 
three  kinds  taken  singly.  But  in  this 
combined  institution  the  results  would 
be  much  more  perfect  than  could  ever 
be  obtained  by  each  kind  if  conducted 
by  itself.  • 

I. — The  central  institute  must  be  sup- 
ported by  pecuniary  means  large  enough 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  two  other 
branches  to  a  great  extent.  The  pupils 
of  the  central  institute  would  all  require 
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Kindergarten  training,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  must  have  a  Kindergarten  for 
itself,  and  could  not  get  along  without 
it.  This  Kindergarten  of  the  central 
institute  would  open  its  doors  to  out- 
siders and  admit  other  children  as  pu- 
pils, thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
second  institute,  or  the  first  of  the 
branches. 

Again,  the  pupils  of  the  third  insti- 
tute, or  the  second  branch,  would  be  the 
attendants  to  the  pupils  of  the  central 
institute.  Each  pupil  of  the  third  insti- 
tute would  be  intrusted  with  the  special 
care  of  two  or  three  pupils  of  the  central 
institute,  to  whose  needs  they  would 
have  to  attend  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. For  such  service  thej'  would  be 
remunerated  either  in  money,  or  in  board 
and  tuition,  which  would  enable  poor 
girls  to  attend  and  prepare  for  their  nat- 
ural duties  in  life  as  thoroughly  as  girls 
from  well-to-do  families  who  could  pay 
for  the  course. 

II. — The  combination  of  the  three  in- 
stitutes as  depicted  just  above,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  management  of  the 
Kindergarten  which  might,  by  such 
means,  become  more  perfect  than  any 
Kindergarten  existing,  isolated  from 
institutes  that  could  support  it,  and 
could  no  doubt  be  developed  to  be  a 
model  institution  for  other  Kindergar- 
tens. 

III. — The  third  institute  constituting 
the  normal  school  for  Kindergarten 
nurses  and  Kindergartners,  might,  in 
the  extent  of  its  usefulness,  grow  to  be 
the  most  important  jpart  of  the  system. 
It  would  derive  great  benefit  from  its 
organic  connection  with  the  first  and 
second  institutes,  and,  under  really  good 
management,  confer  extraordinary  ad- 
vstntages  upon  these  other  parts  of  the 
system,  by  securing  a  uniform  method  of 


the  treatment  of  the  children  at  every 
step,  superintended  and  directed  by  the 
normal  teachers.  The  scope  of  the  stud- 
ies of  the  normal  institute  might  then 
be  advanced  considerably  beyond  that 
which  can  at  present  be  reached,  and  it 
would  be  more  surely  attainable  than 
the  present  smaller  extent  of  studies. 
A  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  nor- 
mal course  would,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
allow  young  ladies  to  remain  longer  at 
the  school ;  and  if  the  present  short 
course  could  be  extended,  such  an  in- 
crease of  time  alone  would  produce  an 
extension  of  the  range  of  studies,  not  to 
mentioh  the  improvement  which  the 
practical  occupation  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond institutes  would  naturally  make. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
in  selecting  the  principal  of  the  whole 
institution.  The  three  principals  of  the 
three  institutes  could  easier  be  found, 
and  their  assistants  easier  still.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  a  suitable  individual 
could  be  found,  considering  that  common 
sense,  a  high  moral  dignity,  and  the  nat- 
ural, warm  love  for  children,  are  of  greater 
importance  than  profound  scholarship. 

Such  is,  in  few  words,  my  plan. 


Having  so  far  explained  his  idea, 
Froebel  took  up  the  practical  task  of 
finding  ways  and  means  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  All  his  proposals  refer  to  his  own 
time,  his  acquaintances  and  limited  re- 
sources, which  to  know  would  not  profit 
anybody  to-day.  A  great  portion  of  his 
proposals  may,  therefore,  be  omitted, 
but  a  few  remarks  may  be  mentioned  as 
showing  his  way  of  looking  at  things: 

At  one  place,  Froebel  refers  to  the 
German  poet,  Friedrich  Schiller,  having 
said  that  the  inclination  to  play  ought 
to  be  rendered  serviceable  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  man;  and  continuing,  Proebel 
asks:  **  How  can  we  honor  Schiller  most 
suitably?"  and  he  answers:  '*The  fittest 
recognition  of  a  noble  and  great  man 
consists  in  continuing  in  his  sense  and 
spirit  the  work  which  he  commenced,  in 
adopting  his  spirit  as  the  guiding  princi- 
pie  of  labor  in  general.*'  Any  educa- 
tional work,  then,  founded  upon  play  as 
a  means  of  developing  childhood,  is 
work  in  the  spirit  of  Schiller. 

There  might  be  an  objection  raised 
against  keeping  so  many  children  in  one 
building  which  would  deprive  them  of 
the  family  influences,  says  Froebel  at 
another  point,  and  he  proceeds  to  pro- 
pose that  a  number  of  children  might  be 
accommodated  in  private  families. 

Supposing  all  these  conditions  could 
be  fulfilled,  says  Froebel  in  conclusion, 
there  remains  the  question  of  the  super- 
intendency  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  in- 
most soul  of  the  entire  enterprise.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  find  a  com- 
petent lady  for  the  position. 

Then  Froebel  proceeds  to  oflfer  the 
position  to  the  mother  and  sister  of  Herr 
Von  Amswaldt,  trying  hard  to  persuade 
the  ladies  to  undertake  the  task.  But 
he  did  not  succeed  in  this.  Neither  was 
he  able  t6  establish  the  institution  out- 
lined above.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
plan  was  well  conceived,  and  a  similar 
* 'orphan  asylum  with  Kindergarten  and 
Normal  School"  would  be  highly  serv- 
iceable to  the  cause  of  education  even 
now. 


Notes. 

(*)  The  pamphlet  here  mentioned  by  Froebel 
was  published  under  the  title,  "  Die  Kindergaer- 
ten,*'  by  W.  Middendorff.  A  second  edition  of 
it  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wichard  Lang  and  pub- 
lished by  Hoffhian  &  Camp  at  Hamburg.  The 
little  book  contains  a  clear  and  concise  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  system,  and  may 


still  be  studied  with  advantage  by  Kindergart- 
ners  and  mothers. 

Extract  from  Middendorff' s  Die  Kindergcer- 
ten. — Look  at  the  little  ones,  how  they  depart 
on  th^ir  walk  to  the  Kindergarten  in  the  morn- 
ing happy  and  cheerful  like  young  tourists ;  and 
again  how  they  long  to  get  home  to  their  parents 
a  few  hours  later  in  order  to  communicate  the 
splendid  treasures  filling  their  minds.  They 
have  the  precious  feeling  that  they  have  been 
active,  have  exercised  their  faculties,  have 
gained  an  increase  of  pleasures  and  abilities. 
They  take  home  this  treasure  like  a  sweet- 
smelling  nosegay  with  which  to  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  their  parents.  Will  these  disappoint 
them  ?  Look  at  the  father  coming  home  from 
business  with  a  longing  for  a  mental  recreation 
as  though  it  was  an  enlivening  draught,  and 
looking  to  his  little  ones  to  offer  him  the  potion. 
He  is  not  disappointed.  Every  trace  of  weari- 
ness and  dissatisfaction  that  may  have  been 
visible  on  the  mother's  brow,  has  already 
been  smoothed  away  by^  the  happy  prattle  of 
the  children  who  now  are  busy  to  freshen  ^is 
appetite  for  dinner.  Their  cheeks  rosy  and 
fresh,  their  eyes  sparkling  with  cheerful  anima- 
tion, they  will  answer  his  question,  what  they 
have  done  at  the  Kindergarten,  before  he  has 
had  time  to  ask.  The  words  are  hardly  quick 
enough  to  express  the  pleasurable  ideas  that 
fill  their  minds :  How  often  they  have  hit  the 
cubes  with  the  balls ;  how  often  they  caught 
the  ball  in  succession ;  what  new  games  they 
have  learned ;  what  new  plants  are  growing  in 
their  beds  in  the  garden  :  which  flowers  are 
there  in  bloom  ;  what  they  have  built,  namely, 
their  breakfast  table,  their  mother's  sewing 
table,  the  sun  that  set  so  red  the  preceding 
evening ;  what  songs  and  sayings  they  have 
learned  ;  what  stories  were  told  by  the  teacher ; 
how  their  good  friends,  the  girls  and  boys  be- 
haved, and  so  on. 

Do  you  not  think  that,  imperfect  as  they 
may  be,  it  is  these  childish  communications 
that  will  render  the  meal  cheery  and  whole- 
some, and  will  unite  the  whole  family  as  with 
a  bond  of  sympathy,  blessing  it  with  renewed 
strength  and  delight?  In  this  way  the  Kinder- 
garten will  clear  the  atmosphere  of  the  house- 
hold and  make  family  life  happy  in  its  har- 
mony. 

(^)  It  was  not  granted  to  Froebel  to  carry  out 
this  plan  which  he  calls  "the  copestone  of  his 
earthly  labors.'*     He  was  taken  away  too  soon 
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for  us  and  too  soou  for  all  the  world.  During 
the  few  years  that  elapsed  between  the  com- 
munication of  the  above  scheme  to  his  friend 
and  his  death,  his  means  were  too  scanty  and 
the  encouragement  he  met  with  too  small  to 
enable  him  to  attempt  the  realization  of  so 
comprehensive  an  enterprise.  It  is  fortunate 
that  his  plan  was  not  buried  with  him.  In  the 
above  description  and  the  additional  explana- 
tions given  in  his  subsequent  letters  to  the 
same  address,  the  scheme  is  fully  developed 


and  can  be  clearly  understood  according  to  the 
intentions  of  the  master.  No  class  of  children 
is  more  in  need  of  help  than  orphans,  and  the 
duty  to  care  for  them  is  among  the  most  essen- 
tial, necessary  and  beneficial.  It  is  by  a 
proper  education  that  the  best  interests  of  all 
mankind  are  to  be  served,  and  it  would  truly  be 
a  blessing  to  the  rising  generation  if  orphan 
institutions  according  to  the  above  Kin- 
dergarten plan  of  FroebeVs  could  be  estab- 
lished. 


TYPICAL    PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


V. 


The  holiday  vacation  is  over,  and,  as 
we  gather  in  our  school-rooms  this  first 
school-day  of  the  new  year,  we  feel  that 
it  is  a  home  coming. 

Expressions  of  pleasure  and  good-will 
are  heard  on  all  sides,  and  all  are  eager 
to  tell  the  wonderful  experiences  that 
have  come  to  them  during  the  days  of 
absence  from  the  school  home. 

Songs  and  words  of  welcome  and  the 
teaching  of  the  new  song,  **  The  Little 
New  Year,''  *  take  the  opening  minutes 
of  the  day. 

Then  each  earnest  teacher,  looking 
into  the  faces  of  the  little  company  before 
her,  may  well  recall  their  first  assem- 
bling together  in  September.  As  she 
compares  that  meeting  with  this,  into 
her  heart  must  come  a  song  of  thanks- 
giving, a  more  earnest  desire  for  strength 
and  wisdom,  and  a  stronger  purpose  to 
work  patiently  and  faithfully. 

For  has  not  the  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  kindly,  unselfish  helpfulness 
been  growing  steadily  during  the  past 
four  months  ? 

Is  not  the  habit  of  doing  **  Every- 
thing to  help  and  nothing  to  hinder" 
becoming   stronger  with  the  large  ma- 

"•  Songs  and  Games  for  I^ittle  Ones,"  Gertrude 
Walker. 


jority   of    this    bright-eyed     company? 

To  be  sure  there  are  still  some  whose 
governing  impulse  seems  to  be  **eacli 
for  himself."  But  if  they  can  be  sur- 
rounded with  the  atmosphere  that  means 
**  each  for  all  and  all  for  each,"  if  they 
can  have  the  *'  Golden  Rule  "  truly  lived 
before  them  day  by  day,  it  is  safe  to  take 
courage.  They  will  yet  become  helpful 
members  of  the  family,  good  citizens  of 
the  small  republic. 

Now,  while  hearts  are  full  of  kindly 
feeling  and  right  purpose,  it  seems  a 
good  time  to  introduce  the  children  to 
their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  cold 
northland — the  Eskimo. 

With  the  cold,  the  ice,  and  the  snow 
of  winter  days  about  us,  it  is  easier  to 
picture  the  appearance  of  that  country, 
easier  to  realize  the  conditions  existing 
there.  The  customs  and  way  of  living 
among  these  people,  yet  in  their  child- 
hood, will  meet  with  understanding  and 
sympathy  from  the  children.  They  will 
readily  see  how  the.  people  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  surroundings,  and  will, 
unconsciously,  be  led  to  recognize  the 
influence  of  these  surroundings  upon  the 
character  of  the  people. 

How  shall  we  lead  the  children  to 
picture  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
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to  realize  in  as  full  a  measure  as  possible 
the  difference  between  that  climate  and 
the  one  where  we  live  ? 

Let  us  invite  them  all  to  go  with  us  on 
an  imaginary  journey. 


We  will  take  the  train  here  at  Chicago 
and  we  are  going  to  travel  eastward. 
All  may  point  in  that  direction.  We 
will  call  this  place  Chicago,  (locating  on 
the  blackboard),  and  here  is  Lake  Mich- 
igan. We  will  call  this  line  our  railroad, 
and  we  must  ride  all  day  and  all  night 
across  the  country.  (Describe  the  jour- 
ney.) 

Then  we  come  to  a  city  that  is  larger 
than  Chicago,  that  is  right  by  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean.  There  are  many  large 
ships — big  ocean  steamers — here  in  the 
harbor. 

We  are  going  the  rest  of  our  journey 
on  the  ocean,  so  we  will  go  on  board  one 
of  these  steamers.  Watch  the  men  as 
they  load  the  ships.  They  are  putting 
quantities  of  food  and  heavy  clothing 
on   our  ship.      We  will    see  by-and-by 

what  it  is  for. 

Now  we  start 
from  New  York 
harbor  and  go  in 
the  direction  our 
magnetic     needle 

^w'  ^'     \     always    points. 

^^'  ^^  ^  What     direction? 

New  York  city 
will  again  be  lo- 
cated on  the  black- 
board, the  coast 
line  northward 
roughly  drawn  with  broad  lines,  simply 


to  show  the  relation  of  our  line  of  travel 
to  the  land,  and  the  course  our  steamer 
takes  will  be  indicated  by  a  line.  (  See 
drawing  No.  2.) 

We  shall  pass  Plymouth  Rock,  where 
the  Pilgrims  landed,  and  sail  on  for  sev- 
eral days. 

We  shall  note  the  increasing  cold  as 
we  go  farther  north,  and  refer  to  such 
points  of  interest  as  the  children  can 
understand,  or  that  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  work  that  has  been  done. 
Pood  and  clothing  gradually  change  to 
meet  our  needs. 

An  iceberg  is  seen,  then  another ; 
floating  cakes  of  ice,  then  great 
stretches  of  ice  with  water  between 
them  where  our  ship  must  go  ;  and  fin- 
ally we  can  go  no  farther.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  ice  and  snow.  No  matter 
which  way  we  look  we  can  see  only 
these,  no  trees,  plants  or  houses. 
Would  we  like  to  live  here  ?  Does  any 
one  live  here  ? 

Pictures  of  icebergs  and  arctic  scenery 
will  be  shown  to  the  children  and  every 
means  possible  will  be  used  to  lead  them 
to  imagine  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  order  to  give  good  descriptions  of 
this  country,  the  teacher  must  have  a 
good  mental  picture  of  it  and  this  can 
only  be  gained  by  careful  study  on  her 
part. 

For  occupation  at  this  stage  of  the 
work,  the  children  can  cut  from  paper 
and  draw  on  the  blackboard  the  engine, 
cars  and  ship  in  which  they  would  like 
to  travel. 

They  can  locate  Chicago  and  New 
York  with  block-houses  and  indicate  the 
line  of  travel  with  sticks  at  the  sand- 
table.  They  can  do  the  same  work  by 
la>4ng  sticks  or  shoe-pegs  on  their  desks 
and  by  drawing. 
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The  next  step  will  be  to  leave  the 
ship  and  see  what  we  can  find  in  this 
strange  count^>^  We  must  put  on  our 
warmest  clothing  and  over  that  put  furs, 
covering  all  but  our  eyes,  for  it  is  colder 
than  the  coldest  day  we  have  ever 
known. 

We  here  describe  the  change  of  sea- 
son, day  and  night  and  the  Aurora 
Borealis  with  its  wonderful  light. 

As  we  start  off  over  the  snow,  we  see 
coming  toward  us  a  strange  looking  ob- 
ject. It  looks  like  a  bear  walking  on  its 
hind  feet  but  it  proves  to  be  a  strange 
man.  He  seems  gjiad  to  see  us  but  we 
can  not  understand  his  language. 

We  will  describe  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Eskimo.  He  wants  us  to 
go  with  him.  We  do  so  and  he  takes 
us  to  his  home.  Will  tell  of  our  en- 
trance, of  the  appearance  and  furnish- 
ing of  this  Eskimo  home. 

The  children  will  be  led  to  decide 
why  the  Eskimo  uses  ice  and  snow  for 
building  purposes. 

They  will  be  told  of  some  of  these 
people  who  use  stone  with  the  ice  and 
snow,  of  other  variations  from  the  snow- 
house,  and  of  the  summer  home,  thus 
showing  their  way  of  adapting  those 
things  around  them  for  their  use.  The 
manner  in  which  they  build  will  also  be 
described. 

A  molding  lesson  will  be  given  in 
which  the  children  make  blocks  of  clay, 
reducing  the  size,  but  keeping  the  same 
proportion  used  by  the  Eskimo  in  cut- 
ting his  blocks  of  ice.  All  these  blocks 
will  be  used  in  making  the  Eskimo 
house  or  **  Igloo."  A  board  will  be 
provided  upon  which  the  house  is  to  be 
built  and  the  children  will  aid  in  build- 
ing the  house  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given.  This  house  will  be  kept  in 
some  convenient  place  in  the  room,  at 


least  while  this  work  continues,  and 
when  finished  will  look  something  like 
the  sketch  here  given. 


5I< 


r. 


s-  3 


While  molding  the  blocks,  many 
questions  in  form  and  number  can  be 
asked  and  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
ideas  of  proportion  and  size.  For  ex- 
ample: ''The  block  is  to  be  three  inches 
long  and  one-half  as  wide;  how  wide  is 
it  to  be?" 

**Its  opposite  faces  and  lines  are  to  be 
parallel  and  it  is  to  be  one  inch  thick. 
How  many  square  inches  can  be  placed 
on  the  largest  face  of  your  block?" 

Many  other  questions  will  suggest 
themselves  in  this  connection. 

The  features  and  dress  of  the  Eskimo 
will  be  described  and  pictures  shown. 

A  small  doll  may  be  dressed  in  fur  by 
the  teacher  and  will  be  a  great  delight 
to  all. 

The  children  may  be  called  upon  to 
aid  in  this  work  in  any  way  in  their 
power,  and  the  doll  placed  beside  the 
clay  **Igloo"  will  be  an  object  of  great 
interest. 

In  describing  the  mode  of  travel  on 
the  land,  a  sledge  of  cardboard  and  cord 
can  be  made. 

The  teachet  may  make  an  Eskimo 
dog  of  clay,  strengthening  the  legs  with 
tooth-picks  or  wire,  and  this,  with  pict- 
ures of  the  dogs,  will  give  a  model 
from    which    the    children    can    mold. 
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Several  of  the  best  looking  dogs  molded 
may  be  harnessed  to  the  sledge  in  either 
of  the  ways  indicated  in  the  drawing 
(No.  4);  and  the  way  in  which  the  dogs 


_A ' 


are  trained,  fed  and  driven  described. 
For  traveling  on  the  water,  the  Eski- 
mo have  two  styles  of  boats  :  One  used 
only  by  the  men  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
called  the  **Kayak,"  and  one  used  only 
by  the  women,  called  the  **Oomiak." 

The  fishing  boat  is  covered  with  skin, 
except  a  place  in  the  middle,  where  the 
man  sits;  the  other  is  an  open  canoe. 
Models  of  these  can  be  made  by  using 
splints  of  wood  or  whalebone  for  the 
framework  and  covering  this  with  brown 
or  oiled  paper.     The  boys  will  cut  out 

paddles  for 
them,  and 
-V*  these  models 
will  be  added 
to  the  collec- 
tion already 
made.  (See 
drawing      No. 

r  tg.  o .  f  h^  occupa- 

tions of  the  men,  their  modes  of  hunting 
and  fishing  and  the  weapons  used  will  be 
made  subjects  for  stories.  The  children 
will  be  encouraged  to  make  anything 
they  can,  such  as  wooden  spears,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  bird  snares  like  those 
used  by  the  Eskimo. 

The  animals  found  in  this  country, 
the  parts  of  each   most   used   and  the 


comparative  value  to  the  Eskimo  of  the 
different  animals  will  be  talked  of. 

The  way  in  which  the  skins  are  pre- 
pared for  use  and  the  making  of  them 
into  clothes  by  the  women,  also  the 
utensils  used  in  this  work  will  be  de- 
scribed. 

We  shall  speak  of  some  of  the  habits, 
customs  and  characteristics  of  these 
people;  and  the.  children  are  sure  to 
admire  their  patience  and  kindness  to 
each  other.  While  sympathizing  with 
them  in  their  hard  surrounding^s  they 
will  respect  them  for  their  skill  in  mak- 
ing the  best  of  their  lot. 

This  work  may  not  be  given  ever5r 
day,  and  if  the  program  is  crowded  it 
may  come  only  once  a  week. 

The  children  may  be  asked  to  ima- 
gine themselves  in  Greenland,  and  make 
a  drawing  on  the  blackboard  showing 
what  they  see. 

Paper  cutting  and  stick  laying,  as  well 
as  the  sand  and  clay,  will  give  means  by 
which  the  children  may  express  their 
thoughts  on  this  subject. 

The  lessons  will  be  given  in  the  form 
of  stories  told  by  the  teacher  and  retold 
by  the  children,  thus  forming  good  lan- 
guage lessons.  Many  of  the  children's 
sentences  will  be  written  on  the  black- 
board, read  and  copied  by  them. 

Books  that  may  be  used  by  the 
teacher  in  preparing  for  this  work  are, 
'  'Seven  Little  Sisters, '  \ '  'Each  and  All, ' ' 
"Children  of  the  Cold,''  Schwatka's 
"Congressional  Reports,"  and  the  books 
mentioned  by  Miss  Rice  in  her  "Course 
of  Study  in  History  and  Literature." 

While  this  work  is  being  done,  lessons 
in  science  will  consist  of  a  continuation 
of  the  weather  report  and  general  ob- 
servations. The  children  will  be  led  to 
notice  the  places  where  the  ground  is 
frozen  and  the  effects  of  the  frost.     Pans 
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of  sand,  some  wet  and  some  dry  will 
be  exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  effects 
noted. 

Simple  experiments  to  show  the  pres- 
sure and  elasticity  of  air  will  be  given, 
and  made  the  basis  for  language  and 
reading  lessons. 


Ma}'  there  not  be  something,  in 
some  of  this  work  to  reach  and  help 
the  one  who  is  not  yet  doing  quite  his 
best  and  who  therefore  needs  the 
more? 

Sarah  E.  Griswold, 
Cook  Co.  Normal  School y  Chicago, 


.  PRIMARY    SCHOOL    METHODS. 


Learning 

One  'sometimes  sees  a  primary  class 
engaged  in  a  reading  lesson,  studying 
only  words.  In  fact,  many  of  our  prim- 
ers are  made  up  of  words,  quite  isolated 
and  \\dthout  significance,  because  with- 
out relations.  One  would  suppose  them 
primers  for  parrots.  Yet  so  determined 
is  the  imaginative  power  of  the  little 
child  that  he  clothes  even  these  words 
with  beautiful  associations;  and  makes 
them  unconsciously  into  stories  and 
dramas,  and  if  he  is  not  restrained  acts 
them  out.  But  the  reading-lesson  for 
the  child  should  have  a  connected  story 
to  tell,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
tell  it,  not  merely  to  repeat  it  by  recog- 
nizing the  elements  which  compose  it, 
the  parts  of  its  outward  form;  but  to 
communicate  its  spirit,  its  inspiration 
and  its  message;  to  feel  that  he  is  tell- 
ing it  to  those  who  are  eager  to  hear  it. 
Let  nature  put  in  the  inflections,  the 
pauses  and  the  emphasis,  through  this 
spontaneous  method  of  expression 
aroused  by  the  desire  of  communication. 
**Tell  it  to  me,"  I  woul(^  say,  rather 
than  '*  Read  with  more  expression,"  or 
**  Raise  the  voice,"  or  any  such  mechan- 
ical directions.  As  soon  as  the  child 
tells  it  to  me  and  I  respond  to  its  inter- 
est, he  involuntarily  gives  its  true 
meaning,  its  right  inflection  and  full  ex- 
pression.     The   informing   spirit   is   at 


BY  Doing. 

work,  life  flows  through  the  dead  words 
and  makes  the  reading  a  doing  ;  I  have 
seen  a  class  first  silently  look  through 
the  sentence  or  ''story,"  then  look  up 
from  the  book  to  tell  it  with  earnest 
eloquence  of  voice  and  accent,  feeling  it 
to  be  their  own  in  the  privilege  of  gi\nng 
it  to  the  listener,  for  it  is  only  in  giving 
that  we  make  anything  truly  our  own;  the 
joy  of  such  communication  proves  it  the 
highest  way  of  learning.  Joy  is  always 
the  accompaniment  of  right  doing,  in- 
tellectual or  moral,  or  indeed  physicaL 
I  would  carry  this  method  of  learning 
by  doing,  into  writing,  drawing,  spelling 
and  all  other  primary  school  work.  Write 
something  as  a  message  to  one  who  is 
not  near  enough  to  hear  it.  Pay  at  first 
less  attention  to  the  mechanical  execution 
than  to  the  real  import  of  the  written 
communication.  Get  it  done  by  inspira- 
tion and  the  felt  need  of  doing  it ;  make 
it  a  reality, — a  line  Vhich  connects  the 
writer  with  one  whom  he  feels  out  after  ; 
fill  it  with  a  real  message  of  knowledge, 
of  pleasure,  of  desire,  of  love.  This 
alone  is  doings  the  very  self  expressed 
in  action.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  whole 
attention  cramped  and  restricted  to  the 
shaping  of  the  letters ;  the  stupid  devotion 
to  precise  lines,  exact  measurements  and 
inclinations,  the  little  fingers  painfiilly 
tied  down  to  no  purpose  that  the  child 
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can  enter  into, — all  this  wearies  my 
spirit.  It  is  so  completely  in  vogue, 
however,  that  rather  than  attack  it  I 
often  try  to  inspire  it  with  some  childish, 
fancy  or  a  little  drollery.  How  sleepy 
the  poor  little  tots  looked  one  afternoon 
while  the  teacher  was  trying  to  hold 
them  to  a  close  drill  in  making  a  line  of 
e's  !  * '  I  can  not  make  them  do  it  right, ' ' 
complained  the  teacher ;  *  *  they  are  so 
restless,  and  it  is  strange  how  they  get 
drowsy."  So  I  began  to  tell  them  a 
story  of  little  pigs  with  their  tails  curled 
up, — **  so  many  little  pigs  with  their  tails 
curled  up,  running  along  the  road,  I  can 
not  count  them  all ;  I  can  not  stop  to  make 
the  pigs,  I  will  make  one  after  another 
of  their  curly  tails  ;  here  they  go  running 
along  the  road  :  eeeeeeee  !"  Now  the 
class  was  awake ;  they  were  eager  to 
make  the  curly  tails  and  the  line  was 
soon  completed.  **  Now  it  is  the  next 
line  ;  it  is  a  knot,  a  pretty  knot  in  a  little 
girVs  ribbon  ;  a  sailor's  knot  in  a  rope — 
it  is  a  long  rope,  a  long  ribbon  ;  it  goes 
all  across  the  line,  so:  eeeee.'*  Well, 
the  children  were  all  smiling  and  wide 
awake  ;  the  line  is  done.  **  O  this  is  to 
be  a  line  of  rabbits*  ears  ;  we  can't  stop 
to  make  the  rabbits;  now!  eeeeeeee," 
and  away  go  all  the  pencils  with  a  merry 
sound.  I  do  not  have  to  start  up  the 
next  line ;  a  dancing-eyed  boy  says : 
**  Can't  we  make  whips  ?"  '*  Yes,  whips 
that  crack  ;"  and  then  a  roguish  girl 
proposes  **  mouse's  tails,"  and  because 
we  have  contrived  to  turn  what  was  a 
very  passive  exercise,  devoid  of  every 
element  of  real  doing,  into  a  very  active 
exercise  filled  with  the  inspiration  of  life, 
the  joy  of  true  doing,  we  have  trans- 
formed it  from  a  valueless  routine  of  pain- 
ful and  paralyzing  hand-movements  into 
a  free,  swinging  movement  of  the  arm, 
and  a  succession  of  free,  strong  curve 


along  the  lines,  giving  the  right  manual 
exercise  because  actuated  and  directed 
by  the  free  spirit. 

But  as  soon  as  any  ability  to  write 
legibly  is  developed,  the  writing  should 
become  what  writing  was  made  for,  a 
means  of  communication  ;  and  the  same 
with  spelling :  let  the  spelling  be  done 
upon  the  slate  or  paper  where  alone  it  is 
ever  used  ;  let  it  be  for  its  true  purpose 
and  let  there  be  always  something 
greater  than  the  mere  spelling  upon  the 
paper,  —  always  a  thought,  —  always 
something  worth  the  trouble  of  spelling  ; 
try  to  train  the  eyes  to  take  in  the 
spelling  at  a  glance  ;  never  magnify  the 
mechanical  routine  of  spelling  by  that 
curiously  bewildering  method  of  piling 
up  the  syllables  orally,  as  I  heard  the 
other  day  attempted  until  it  became  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  correct  spelling. 
**  C,  o,  m,  -  com  ;  m,  u,  -  mu  ;  commu  ; 
n,  i,  -  ni  ;  com  -  mu  -  ni ;  c,  a,  -  ca  ; 
com  -  mu  -  ni-ca ;  t,  i,  o,  n,  -  tion  ; 
com  -  mu  -ni-ca  -  tion."  This  re- 
markable aggregation  of  syllabic  disin- 
tegration was  carried  on  through  about 
twenty  words  of  five  syllables  each  ;  I 
felt  like  rattling  off  a  feat  of  rapid 
syllabication  with  which  I  have  some- 
times amused  children,  called,  *  *  the 
abominable  bumble-bee  with  his  tail  cut 
off ;  "  it  would  have  conveyed  as  much 
real  instruction  as  did  the  lesson  I 
heard.  But  perhaps  all  this  is  not  what 
we  mean  by  the  doing,  which  completes 
the  learning,  in  Froebel's  method.  I 
will  go  to  any  length  in  the  completion 
of  thought  by  action,  and  of  word  by 
deed.  Let  the  thought  read  or  written 
be  presented  in  some  form  which  is 
tangible ;  let  it  be  graphically  illus- 
trated ;  let  its  main  elements  or  symbols 
be  molded  in  clay,  or  cut  in  paper,  or 
put  into  any  shape  which  wnll  deepen 
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the  impression  or  carry  out  the  purpose  ; 
if  the  story  is  about  anything  which  can 
be  constructed,  use  the  blocks  or  the 
sticks  ;  make  it  in  any  material  at  hand  ; 
present  it  in  the  sewing,  the  stick-lay- 
ing or  the  rings  ;  if  it  is  a  story  of  some- 
thing done,  let  the  child  do  it ;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  a  story  of  kindness  or 
grace  or  unselfish  activity.  If  it  is  a 
story  about  plants  or  animals,  show  them 
or  their  representations  or  let  the  chil- 
dren personify  them  ;  if  it  is  a  story  of 


number  or  measurement,  as  was  in- 
stanced in  the  last  paper,  by  all  means 
let  the  child  discover  it  for  himself  by 
practical  experiments.  For  nothing  is 
good  and  710 thing  reaches  its  highest  end 
until  it  is  worked  out  and  made  a  bond  of 
sympathy.  **  My  little  children,  let  us 
not  love"  (even)  **in  word,  neither  in 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins, 

Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Boston, 


ALL    THROUGH    THE    WEEK. 


After  seeing  the  calendar  in  the  No- 
vember Kindergarten  it  seemed  that  a 
little  song  carrying  out  the  ideas  would 
be  useful  : 

TEACHER. 

Dear  little  children  gathered  here 

To  greet  this  glad  new  day. 
Tell  me  its  name,  and  what  it  brings 

Of  happy  work  and  play  ? 

children. 
When    Monday    comes    we    wash    our 
clothes. 
To  do  our  best  we'll  try. 
We'll  rinse  and  wring  and  hang  them  out 
For  sun  and  wind  to  dry. 

TEACHER. 

Dear  little  children,  etc. 

CHILDREN. 

When  Tuesday  comes,  then  back  and  forth 

Our  iron  swiftly  goes, 
And  when  they're  aired  and  folded  neat 

How  nice  and  white  our  clothes. 

When  Wednesday  comes,  each  little  child 

Must  sit  him  down  to  sew. 
And  busily,  busily  in  and  out 

Our  shining  needles  go. 

When  Thursday  comes,  we  take  a  walk, 
Our  little  friends  to  greet, 


And  give  a  smile  and  bright  *  *  good-day, '  * 
To  every  one  we  meet. 

When  Friday  comes,  we'll  quickly  run 
And  hasten  with  our  brooms, 

And  well  we'll  sweep,  and  well  we'll  dust. 
And  clean  we'll  make  our  rooms. 

On  Saturday  we'll  make  the  bread 

Of  flour  as  white  as  snow  ; 
A  cup  of  yeast,  a  pinch  of  salt. 

And  then  we'll  knead  the  dough. 

O,  well  we  know  that  Sunday's  here, 

Of  all  the  week  the  best. 
With  thanks  and  praise  we  speak  and  sing 

Upon  this  day  of  rest. 

In  our  Kindergarten  we  sing  the  above 
verses,  appropriate  to  the  days,  every 
morning  progressing  to  the  next.  These 
words  also  make  an  interesting  game  for 
the  circle,  all  the  verses  being  used.  The 
motions  are  readily  suggested  by  the 
words. 

When  Thursday  comes,  part  of  the 
children  represent  the  stay-at-homes,  and 
others  the  callers,  and  an  interchange  of 
merry  greetings  takes  place.  The  first 
verse  is  to  be  sung  by  Kindergartner  or 
a  little  *  *  choir ' '  of  children,  before  each  of 
the  verses.  Helen  M.  Perkins. 

Amherst y  Mass.  -^ 
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TYPICAL    KINDERGARTEN    LESSONS. 


Part  L — People  as  Friends. 
Part  II,  —  Animals  as  Friends. 
Part  III.  —  Lights  as  Friends. 
Part  IV. — Stones  as  Friends. 


PART  I. 


is    introduced 


This     new    thought 
through  a  story. 

Two  little  children  wandered  away 
from  home,  while  their  mother  was  too 
busy  to  notice  them.  They  went  very 
far  away  before  they  realized  that  they 
were  lost. 

They  were  hungry  and  tired  and  be- 
gan to  cry,  but  when  asked  where  they 
lived,  they  could  not  tell.  At  last  the 
smallest  one  was  so  tired  he  could  go  no 
further,  and  sat  down  on  the  curb-stone 
to  cry,  and  a  policeman  coming  that  way 
saw  them.  When  he  found  out  that 
they  were  lost,  and  saw  how  hungry  and 
tired  they  were,  he  took  the  little  one 
up  in  his  amis,  and  together  they  all 
went  to  the  nearest  station-house.  He 
sent  out  and  bought  food  for  them  and 
let  the  little  one  go  to  sleep,  while  he 
and  the  older  one  started  out  to  search 
for  their  home.  The  story  ends  by  the 
policeman's  finding  the  home  and  the 
mother's  rejoicing  over  her  children  after 
hunting  for  them  so  long. 

In  the  telling  of  this  story,  the.  spirit 
of  friendliness  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  ; 
and  at  the  close  the  children  are  led  to 
tell  who  is  the  friend,  in  the  story. 

The  thought  is  continued  in  this  way  : 
**  Early  this  morning,  before  I  was  up 
I  heard  something  that  told  me  there  was 
a  •  friend  *  of  the  little  children  out  in 
the  street.  He  was  in  the  wagon  and 
drove  up  to  each  door  and  rang  a  bell. 


Friends. 

■ 

Does  any  one  know  what  that  bell  said, 
and  who  the  friend  was?"  **  It  was 
the  milkman,"  said  Annie.  '*and  the 
bell  told  all  the  people  to  send  out  and 
get  the  milk." 

**Yes,  it  was  the  milkman,  and  can 
any  one  tell  me  how  he  shows  he  is  a 
friend?  what  does  he  do  for  us?" 
**He  brings  milk  to  the  people;  he 
brought  us  some  this  morning,"  says 
Lulie.  **  Yes,  I  drank  a  glassful  that  he 
brought  us,  for  my  breakfast.  To  how 
many  of  these  little  children  was  the 
milkman  a  friend  this  morning  ?  "  Why 
he  must  have  shown  he  was  a  friend  to 
ever  so  many  of  you,  so  many  hands 
are  up." 

At  the  tables  the  children  make 
wagons,  bells,  milk-c^ns,  buckets,  pitch- 
ers, the  children's  cups  and  bowls  for 
milk,  all  speaking  of  the  milkman  as  a 
friend.  In  the  circle,  we  have  milk- 
wagons  and  bells,  and  all  who  want  milk 
come  out  and  get  it.  In  return,  they  pay 
their  n\oney  to  show  how  they  are  friends 
to  the  milkman. 

**I  have  here  a  picture  that  tells  of 
another  friend  to  the  children.  You 
may  look  at  it  carefully  and  tell  me  who 
is  the  friend  and  how  you  know  he  is  a 
friend.  Mamie  holds  up  her  hand  so 
nicely  she  must  be  ready  to  tell  us." 

**  It  is  the  grocery-man,"  says  Mamie, 
*'  and  he  shows  he  is  a  friend  because  he 
is  selling  something  to  the  little  girl  to 
eat." 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  The  grocery-man 
was  a  friend  to  us  this  morning.  We 
would  not  have  had  any  breakfast  if  it 
had  not  been  for  him.  I  went  over  and 
bought  some  meal  and  coffee,  and  then 
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my  mamma  showed  she  was  a  friend  by 
cooking  them  for  our  breakfast.  Chil- 
dren, wasn't  it  nice?  John  found  two 
friends  this  morning, — his  mother  and  the 
grocery-man.  Was  the  grocery-man  a 
friend  to  any  other  little  people  this 
morning  ? ' '  Then  each  one  tells  of  their 
experience  with  the  grocery-man. 

"To-day,  I  have  something  that  makes 
me  think  of  another  friend  to  the  little 
folks.  I  saw  some  children  coming 
away  from  a  store  quite  early  and  tbey 
had  something  in  their  hands  that  told 
me  who  had  been  their  friend."  Hold- 
ing up  a  cake,  "  What  friend's  work  is 
this?" 

"The  baker's,"  comes  from  many. 
"  Why,  the  baker  was  my  friend  this 
morning.  He  sold  us  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  our  breakfast,"  says  Lucy.  "We 
bought  some  rolls  for  our  breakfast," 
says  John. 

Others  tell  how  they  bought  cakes  at 
the  bakery.  From  this  time,  the  chil- 
dren bring  different  kinds  of  cake  and 
bread,  that  tell  to  what  friend  they  have 
been.  We  have  circular,  square,  trian- 
gular and  rhomboidal  cakes.  These  are 
contrasted  with  the  solid  cakes  and  the 
layer  cakes. 

At  the  tables,  the  different  shapes  of 
cake  and  bread  are  made.  With  the 
Second  Gift,  we  first  take  the  ball  and 
shape  it  as  though  we  were  making  pop- 
corn balls.  The  cubes  are  pressed  on 
their  opposite  faces  to  make  loaves  of 
bread.  The  cylinder  is  rolled  over  and 
over  carefully  to  make  a  jelly -roll. 
These  are  baked  and  all  are  placed  on 
the  shelves  of  the  bakery  ready  to  be 
sold.  With  the  circular  tablets  a  pan- 
fiil  of  circular  cakes  is  made. 

For  the  Occupation  (Fig.  i),  they 
take  a  large  circle  for  the  plate,  and 
paste  small  circles  on  it  for  cakes.     The 


same  thing  is  done  with  square  tablets 
for  square  cakes.  (Fig.  2.)  Triangular 
cakes,  both  with  right-angled  isosceles 
and  equilateral  triangular  tablets,  are 
made  in  pans.  ( Fig.  3  and  4. )  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rhomboidal  cakes  are 
made  by  placing  either  two  or  four  tri- 
angles together;  e.g.,  two  equilateral, 
two  right-angled  isosceles,  two  obtuse- 
angled  isosceles,  and  four  scalene.  These 


r.<)S 


flg-S- 


are  folded  and  cut ;  the  right-angled 
isosceles  from  the  square;  and  the  equi- 
lateral from  the  circle.  The  rhombus  is 
two  equilaterals.  (Figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6.) 
Layer  cakes  are  made  next.  This  is 
done  to  lead  the  children  to  see  the  solid 
as  made  up  of  surfaces.  The  cdrcular 
tablets,  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
make  a  cylindrical  cake.  (F'g-  7>  "-) 
The  square  tablets  placed  one  on  the 
other,  make  the  cube,  {b).  The  tri- 
angles,  built  up,   make  the  triangular 


/•■J.   7- 


prism,  {c).  With  each  of  these,  the 
children  take  clay,  make  a  thin  layer  of 
it,  then  cut  it  with  a  cutter,  circular. 
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square,  or  triangular.  These  are  built 
up  into  layer  cakes  as  in  the  Gift.  With 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Gifts  they  make 
the  solid  forms,  as  loaves  of  bread,  hav- 
ing sequence  plays.  With  the  Third 
again,  they  make  loaves.  They  place 
the  square  tablet  against  one  face  of  the 
cube,  take  a  slat  for  a  knife,  and  slice  it 
off  as  though  it  were  a  slice  of  bread. 
They  model  cubical  and  long  loaves  of 
bread.  With  the  Fifth  Gift,  they  make 
hexagonal  and  octagonal  cakes,  as  well 


as  other  kinds.  (Fig.  8. )  These  forms 
are  also  modeled. 

The  children  each  morning  tell  of 
some  friend  they  have  found.  Nina 
says  the  postman  was  a  friend  to  her 
mother  this  morning.  He  brought  her 
a  letter.  Another  time,  a  picture  is 
shown  of  a  carpenter  at  work.  The 
children  fitid  who  is  the  friend  in  this, 
and  what  he  does  that  shows  he  is  a 
friend.  Robbie  says  he  makes  our 
doors.  Others  think  of  our  steps,  floors, 
houses,  etc.  Some  one  finds  a  new 
friend  nearly  every  day  on  the  way  to 
and  from  the  Kindergarten.  * 

On  the  circle  we  represent  in  panto- 
mime the  different  friends  by  their  work. 
Charlie  goes  into  the  ring  and  drives  a 
horse  around,  then  ^tops  and  rings  a 


bell.  Nora  thinks  he  means  the  milk- 
man. Carrie  sifts  the  flour,  beats  up 
eggs,  and  stirs  them  up  together.  John 
says  she  is  the  baker,  making  cakes  for 
us.  Willie  comes  in,  rings  the  bell,  and 
hands  something  in,  then  goes  to  an- 
other house  and  does  the  same  thing. 
We  know  he  is  the  postman.  Others 
represent  different  parts  of  the  carpen- 
ter's work. 

Pari  II.  A?nmals, Under  this  head 

we  show  the  friendliness  of  animals  to 
men,  and  of  men  to  animals.  Our  first 
picture  is  a  boy  riding  a  pony.  The 
children  immediately  see  the  pony  is  a 
friend  because  he  is  giving  the  boy  a 
ride.  Our  next  picture  is  a  stable,  and 
the  boy  is  leading  the  pony  into  it. 
Little  Annie  says  the  boy  shows  he  too 
is  a  friend,  because  he  is  taking  the  pony 
into  the  stable  to  give  him  his  breakfast. 
Another  picture  shown  is  a  horse,  and  a 
carriage  full  of  children.  Robbie  says 
the  horse  is  the  friend,  because  he  is  giv- 
ing the  children  a  ride.  The  children 
are  told  to  bring  pictures  that  show  the 
friendship  of  a  horse.  They  notice  all 
the  wagons  on  the  street,  and  tell  what 
the  horses  are  doing—  some  with  grocery 
wagons,  dry  goods  wagons,  coal  carts, 
buggies,  etc.  Then  we  find  how  men 
can  be  friends  to  the  horses,  feeding 
them,  watering  them,  etc.  All  the  pict- 
ures brought,  illustrating  this  idea  of 
friendliness  between  man  and  the  horse, 
are  mounted  on  a  large  card,  and  put 
up  on  the  wall. 

"As  I  came  to  Kindergarten  this 
morning,  I  saw  a  blind  man  who  had  a 
very  kind  friend  that  led  him  safely 
through  the  streets.  Did  any  of  you 
see  him?'*  '*Do  you  mean  the  blind 
man  with  the  dog?"  asks  Laura. 
"Yes;  have  you  seen  him?"  As  the 
man  lives  near  the  Kindergarten,  nearly 
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all  the  children  have  seen  him.  **  Did 
you  see  how  carefully  he  leads  his  mas- 
ter ?'  *  *  *  Yes,  we  saw  him  lead  the  man 
around  between  some  barrels  on  the 
street,'*  says  Lucy.  *'  Do  you  think  the 
man  is  a  friend  to  his  dog?*'  **Yes, 
indeed,  **  says  Lena,  **  he  must  feed  him 
and  take  good  care  of  him.  " 

*  *  Here  is  a  picture  that  tells  of  an- 
other way  the  dog  is  a  friend.  "  **  He  is 
taking  care  of  the  little  baby,  who  is 
asleep,  **  replies  John.  **  Yes,  and  here 
is  still  another  way.  *'  **  Why,  the  dog 
is  helping  the  child  out  of  the  water,*' 
says  Laura.  **Yes;  so  you  see  there 
are  a  good  many  ways  a  dog  can  be  a 
friend. 

**  Here  is  the  work  of  another  friend. 
Whose  work  is  it?**  '^It  is  the  hen's 
work,"  says  Lucy.  **  Now,  who  can 
show  me  with  their  hands  how  we  can 
be  friends  to  the  hens  ?  "  The  children 
give  the  motions  of  feeding  chickens. 
**  Do  they  have  any  place  for  the  hens  to 
stay  at  night?"  "Oh,  yes,  a  hen 
house,"  says  Laura. 


All  are  now  asked  to  tell  of  other 
friends  among  the  animals.  One  tells 
how  the  cow  is  a  friend,  another  of  the 
street-car  mules,  etc.  They  continue  to 
bring  pictures  of  any  kind  of  animal 
friends,  and  these  are  mounted  with  the 
others. 

On  the  circle,  the  children  show  how 
the  horse  is  a  friend,  by  having  different 
kinds  of  wagons  and  carts.  After  the 
horses  have  been  friends  to  us,  John 
shows  how  we  can  be  friends  to  the 
horses.  He  drives  them  into  the  stable, 
rubs  them  down,  and  feeds  and  waters 
them.  Lulie  goes  into  the  ring,  and 
shows  us  what  the  hen  says,  after  she 
has  laid  an  t,%%.  Another  child  then 
feeds  th^  chickens.  Mamie  shows  how 
the  cow  is  a  friend,  by  giving  the  churn- 
ing movement.  Then  John  calls  some 
one  into  the  ring  to  help  him  show  how 
people  are  friends  to  the  cow.  .  One  of 
them  is  a  pump  and  the  other  draws  a 
bucket  of  water  for  the  cow. 

Patty  S.  Hili  . 

Louisville^  Ky,         Mary  D.  Hill. 


CONFESSIONS    OF    A    KINDERGARTNER. 


The  week's  work  is  done.  I  have 
closed  the  door  on  the  last  loiterer,  who 
fain  would  have  stayed  to  ' '  wait  for 
teacher. '  *  It  has  been  one  of  those  fer- 
menting, overflowing  weeks,  which 
come  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  the 
Kindergarten  year,— one  of  those  weeks 
when  the  child-garden  has  not  been  all 
sunshine,  but  has  been  checkered  with 
shadows  of  rebelliousness  and  clouded 
by  cases  requiring  '*  special  discipline  ;  " 
— one  of  those  weeks  when  ideals  have 
been  strongest  and  highest,  but  when 
realities  have  been  scantest  of  satisfac- 
tion. I  look  about  the  now-quiet  work 
room, — only  the  empty  nest  remains, — 


how  good  it  seems  to  be  alone  !  I  am 
not  weary,  but — like  the  nest, — I  feel  so 
emptied. 

The  snow  is  gently  drifting  down,  and 
as  I  sit  in  one  of  the  children's  chairs, 
gazing  intd  the  grayness  of  falling 
flakes,  grave  and  somber  doubts  intrude 
to  keep  me  company.  What  does  it  all 
amount  to?  Why  exert  one's  self  to 
such  stern  and  futile  effort, — why  so 
conscientious  in  methods  of  dealing  with 
thoke  children,  who  only  leave  you  to  be 
buffeted  carelessly  about  ?  What  a  giant 
responsibility  you  have  undertaken  in 
trying  to  reform  the  circumstances 
brought  about  by  generations  on  gen- 
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erations  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  Is  it 
not  more  sentiment  than  rationality  to 
dream  of  these  fifty  midgets  blossoming 
like  fair  flowers  ? 

So,  in  a  weak  moment,  the  dpubting 
heresies  seem  to  troop  in  upon  me,  and, 
half-listening  to  them,  I  think  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  stand  like  a 
silent,  swaying  tree,  out  there  in  the 
storm,  or  purr  in  a  cozy  corner,  like  the 
household  cat.  The  snow  is  still  falling. 
My  heart  knows  such  reflections  are  un- 
safe,— I  must  break  away  from  them.  I 
will  go  to  a  Kindergarten  friend  and  tell 
my  trials ;  mayhap  some  fellowship  in 
tribulation  will  bring  a  ray  of  comfort. 
I  brave  the  storm,  and  find  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  plans.  How  brilliant 
they  seem  beside  mine, — for  she  has  a 
handful  of  dainty  children,  in  a  private 
Kindergarten,  while  I  deal  with  a  larger 
flock,  at  the  mission.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  she  should  appreciate 
the  gaunt  want  of  my  extremity.  We 
talk  a  little  about  programs,  but  diflFer 
sadly  as  to  the  essentials,  and  I  soon 
hurry  off.  On  my  way  through  the 
snowy  streets  I  come  to  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, which  keeps  an  afternoon  Kinder- 
garten for  its  babies.  I  ring  for  admit- 
tance and  am  ushered  into  the  Kinder- 
garten, which  is  in  the  midst  of  games. 

I  find  a  pathetic,  straggling  band  of 
waifs  trying  to  form  a  circle  and  keep  on 
an  imaginary  line.  The  Kindergartner 
is  sitting  baclf  on  a  chair  in  a  desultory. 


indifferent  manner,  occasionally  giving 
a  direction  or  starting  the  singing, 
which  now  and  then  dies  out  entirely. 
I  watch  them  eagerly, — here,  indeed,  is 
medicine  for  my  discouragement.  My 
heart  yearns  to  gather  up  those  children 
and  their  leader  in  one  loving  embrace, 
and  let  them  feel  that  there  is  of  a  surety 
an  encircling  power  in  the  world, — my 
thoughts  reach  out  to  them,  saying: 
There  is  music  in  your  souls  and  child- 
like happiness  in  your  midst.  I  am  no 
longer  a  doubter;  I  know  agaip  what  I 
have  felt  the  conviction  of  so  many  times 
before, — I  know  that  the  Kindergarten 
can  bring  brightness  into  childish  faces 
and  gladness  to  their  hearts,  and  that 
here  is  none  of  the  Froebel  spirit.  I 
leave  the  charity  home  and  its  cheerless 
child-garden,  entirely  cured.  Could 
discouraged  Kindergartners  come  to  me 
now,  I  could  tell  them  how  noble  and 
full  of  meaning  their  calling  is, — tell 
them  how.  brimful  of  love  they  may 
make  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  and 
how  every  to-day  may  be  big  with  bless- 
ings for  them, — how  the  failures  are  but 
snowflakes  on  the  sea, — and  how  they 
are  fitting  in  tiny  mosaics  for  future 
structures,  as  they  day  by  day  succeed, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  A  great 
price  was  paid  for  the  object  lesson  given 
me  to-day  by  those  waifs  at  the  Home, 
nor  will  it  soon  again  leave  me  to  vain 
doubtings  or  disheartenings. 

A  Kindergartner. 


A  GOOD  PLAN. 


It  takes  many  a  day  to  make  up  a  year; 

This  first  one  is  only  a  sample, — 
So  we'll  fill  it  with  joy  and  merry  good  cheer, 

And  let  it  set  the  example. 
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Washing  Day. 
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Sort  the  clothes  and  toss  them  in, 
Now's  the  time  for  toiling  ! 

Rub  and  rub,  and  rub  and  rub, 
Ready  for  the  boiling. 

From  the  foaming,  sparkling  suds, 
Rinsing  now  and  wringing, 

Soon  we  hang  them  on  the  line, 
In  the  light  breeze  swinging. 


Set  the  tubs  and  all,  away, 

How  the  time  is  flying  ! 
Now  at  last  we  take  a  rest 

While  the  clothes  are  drying. 

Spotless,  snowy  white  and  pure, 

Oh  I  though  we  are  weary 
Thoughts  of  all  the  nice,  clean  clothes 

Make  us  blithe  and  cheery. 


A   GAME   FOR   THE   CIRCLE. 

Washing  day  is  a  fruitful  if  not  a 
poetic  subject  for  the  Kindergartner  and 
her  children,  since  its  paraphernalia  is 
so  familiar,  its  purpose  and  effect  so 
wholesome.  The  water,  the  soap,  the 
rope  of  the  clothes-line,  the  wooden  tubs, 
the  rubber  rollers  of  the  wringer,  are  all 
topics  which  may  well  be  talked  over. 
The  delight  of  making  soap  bubbles 
should  be  given  during  one  talk  at  least, 
and  a  miniature  rope  should  be  twisted, 
during  another.  Above  all,  show  how 
**the  mother  good  and  dear,"  thinks 
and  works  all  the  time  for  the  children. 

The  tubs,  rubbing-board,  and  wash 
bench,  the  bar  of  soap,  clothes-pins,  and 
clothes-basket,  can  be  made  in  clay,  and 
some  of  them  in  other  materials. 

The  cooper  must  be  called  upon  to 
make  tubs  and  pails,  instead  of  only 
barrels. 

If  thus  treated,  the  same  reasons  that 
authorize  the  playing  of  the  cobbler,  the 
blacksmith,  etc.,  will  hold  good  in  re- 
gard to  Washing  Day. 

Vkrse  I.  The  circle  being  formed,  one 
child  out  of  every  three  may  '*get  the 
wash  tub  ready"  by  joining  the  hands 
of  the  two  children  next  her. 

Verse  II.  Into  each  washtub  the 
clothes  will  be  tossed  and  then  the  wee 
washerwomen    are    to   stand    and    rub 


vigorously  on   the    iniaginary   rubbing 
board. 

Verse  III.  Imitate  the  rinsing  and 
wringing  of  the  clothes.  The  wringing 
may  be  done  as  if  by  hand  only,  or  with 
the  wringer. 

■  *'Soon  we  hang  them  on  the  line  ;'* 
at  these  words,  the  washerwomen  should 
suddenly  turn  from  their  tubs,  step  for- 
ward and  stretch  their  hands  up  as  high 
as  possible  as  if  reaching  to  the  line. 
At'*  In  the  light  breeze  swinging,"  the 
arms  should  relax,  though  still  held  up, 
and  move  backward  and  forward  with  a 
slow,  swaying  motion. 

Verse  IV.  Each  child  who  at  first 
joined  the  hands  of  the  two  who  formed 
the  tub,  now  separates  them,  points  to  the 
clock  and  steps  back  into  place.  Thus 
the  circle  is  again  made,  and  the  children 
stand  or  sit  in  easy  positions  to  rest,  as 
they  sing  the  last  two  lines  of  the  verse. 

Verse  V.  This  verse  does  not  need 
action,  but  should  be  sung  in  a,  bright 
hearty  manner.  As  in  other  games,  all 
the  verses  need  not  be  used.  The  first 
three  finish  the  washing,  and  could  be 
used  without  the  others;  though  the  set- 
ting in  order  after  work  is  finished,  the 
resting  and  joyful  contemplation  of  work 
accomplished,  which  the  last  two  verses 
suggest,  make  it  more  truly  complete. 

Boston.  Emilie  Poulsson. 
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THE    CHEERFUL    CARPENTER. 
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The  children  were  all  interest  and  ex- 
citement over  '  'The  Cheerful  Carpenter. ' ' 
Our  kind  friend,  Mr.  L.,  had  made  a 
morning  visit  to  the  Kindergarten,  and 
with  one  of  our  high  tables  for  a  work- 
ing bench,  had  shown  us  the  use  of  each 
of  the  carpenter's  tools.  When  it  came 
to  hammering  nails  into  a  thick  plank, 
all  of  the  boys  were  ready  to  lend  a 
hand,  and  not  d  few  proved  themselves 
good  workmen. 

The  suggestion  of  learning  a  song 
about  the  carpenter's  tools  was  greeted 
joyously,  and  the  first  two  verses  of 
'  *  The  Cheerful  Carpenter, '  *  {Kindergar- 
ten Chimes,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  pp. 
92)  were  quickly  memorized. 

We  all  had  watched  Mr..  L.  so  closely 
that  the  appropriate  motions  came  as  a 
matter  of  course,  except  in  the  use  of  the 
auger, —  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
grown  people  can  correctly  go  **  round 
and  round  with  this  good  tool,"  without 
first  observing  a  carpenter  ? 

From  that  time  forth,  I  could  always 
predict  one  of  the  songs  that  would  be 
sung  in  morning  exercises,  for  it  speed- 
ily became  a  universal  favorite.  I  was 
not  slow  to  embrace  this  golden  o^or- 
tunity  and  before  many  days  a  lesson 
began  in  thiswise, —  **What  does  the 
carpenter  use  to  build  with  ?  ' '  General 
chorus,  **  Wood."  *'  Where  does  he  get 
wood  ?  "  '  •  From  the  shop. "  *  *  From 
the  train.'*  '*From  trees."  Further 
questioning  revealed  the  fact  that  trees 
grew  from  seeds,  and  we  examined 
acorns,  chestnuts,  apple,  maple  and  pine 
seeds,  Albert  saying  in  such  an  awed 
tone,  *'  And  a  baby  tree  is  wrapped  up  in 
every  one  of  those  seeds." 

We  then  looked  at  some  one  and  two- 


year-old  maple  trees,  and  the  children 
told  me  of  how  tall  big  maple  trees  were, 
and  showed  me  how  large  around  they 
often  grew  ;  also  told  me  of  the  height 
and  girth  of  other  trees.  After  they  had 
given  me  what  they  could  about  trees,  I 
told  them  a  story  of  the  Maine  woods 
and  the  lumbermen,  showing  pictures  of 
woodchoppers  at  work,  and  Deems  said  : 
**  When  all  the  branches  are  chopped  off, 
people  don't  call  them  trees  any  more  ; 
they're  just  logs." 

Our  woodchoppers  were  at  work  on  a 
hillside,  and  the  question  arose  as  to 
how  they  would  get  the  logs  down  hill. 
Laurence's  suggestion,  **  Roll  them," 
met  with  favor,  till  the  children  noticed 
how  thickly  wooded  the  slope  was,  and 
realized  what  an  arduous  task  it  would 
be  to  roll  logs  down,  under  such  circum- 
stances. They  were  perplexed  till  I  told 
them  of  the  **  logging  chute  "  which  I 
had  seen  on  a  Maine  hillside ;  then  all 
were  eager  to  represent  it,  and  we  did  so 
in  group  work,  with  five  Fifth  Gifts. 
Place  eight  whole  cubes  in  a  row,  run- 
ning back  and  front,  let  a  half-cube 
touch  the  front  cube  by  a  square  face, 
oblong  face  slanting  toward  front.  Be- 
gin  one  cube  from  the  bcLck  and  place 
eight  cubes  of  one-fourths  at  the  right- 
hand  side,  running  back  and  firont.  Be- 
gin one  cube  from  back,  and  place  seven 
cubes  of  one- fourths  and  one  of  one-halfs 
at  the  left-hand  side,  all  running  back 
and  front.  Place  seven  whole  cubes 
atop  middle  row,  one-half  cube  at  front  as 
before ;  two  cubes  of  one-halfe  and  six 
whole  cubes  atop  right-hand  row ;  same 
at  left ;  six  whole  cubes  atop  middle 
row,  one-half  cube  at  front,  seven 
whole  cubes  on  right-hand  row,   one- 
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half  cube  at  front,  oblong  fkce  slant- 
ing front ;  left,  ditto.  Five  cubes 
on  middle  row,  one-half  cube  front,  six 
cubes  on  right-hand  row,  one-half  cube 
at  front ;  left,  ditto.  Four  cubes  on  mid- 
dle row,  one-half  cube  at  front,  five 
cubes  each  at  right  and  left,  one-half 
cube  in  front.     Three  cubes  on  middle 

• 

row,  one-half  cube  at  front,  four  at 
right,  one-half  cube  front ;  left,  ditto. 
Two  cubes  on  middle  row,  one-half  cube 
front,  three  at  right,  one-half  front ;  left, 
ditto.  One  cube  on  middle  row,  two  at 
right,  one-half  cube  in  front  ;  left,  ditto. 
The  three  whole  cubes  remaining  are 
placed  in  a  row  running  right  and  left, 
at  the  foot  of  the  chute,  representing  a 
gate  which  is  closed  when  the  chute  is 
not  in  use. 

We  opened  our  gate,  and  with  twigs 
two  and  one-half  inches  long  for  logs, 
had  a  busy  time  sending  them  down  the 
chute,  each  trying  it  in  turn.  In  case 
one  can  not  get  twigs,  peas-work  sticks 
will  do. 

We  then  folded  axes  from  oblong 
papers  and  played  we  were  woodchoppers 
getting  more  logs  ready  for  the  chute ; 
after  which  each  folded  a  pin-wheel  from 
square  paper,  which  I  asked  them  to 
leave  at  Kindergarten  till  the  following 
day.  Next  morning  great  merriment 
prevailed,  as  there  appeared  a  large  dish- 
pan  nearly  full  of  water.  A  picture  was 
shown  of  logs  floating  down  stream. 
We  then  made  a  raft  of  our  logs  and  sent 
them  down  an  inclined  plane  into  the 
river  (pan  of  water);  the  children  gath- 
ered about  the  pan  and  took  turns  blow- 
ing the  water,  making  a  current  which 
floated  the  logs  now  this  way,  now  that. 

Meanwhile  we  had  a  story  of  the  lum- 
berman's life,  illustrating  with  pictures 
every  now  and  then.  By  the  time  the 
logs  had  reached  the  saw-mill,  Deems 


was  ready  to  add  his  mite,  telling  of 
**  the  circular  saw  which  slices  logs  up." 
Then  with  our  pin-wheels  a  lesson  in 
water-power  was  given,  similar  to  that  of 
Miss  Patty  Hill's  in  Thk  Kindergar- 
ten Magazine  November,  1890,  only 
of  course  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  Deems' 
**  circular  saw."  He  furthermore  told 
us  that  the  **  logs  were  cut  crosswise," 
while  Laurence  said,  **they  were  cut 
lengthwise  ;  "  so  I  showed  them  a  picture 
of  logs  cut  both  ways;  with  eight  and  one- 
half  squares  we  then  represented  the  cir- 
cular saw,  first  in  planes,  then  in  par- 
quetry. 

Next  day  we  decided  that  our  wood 
was  dry  enough  for  the  cheerful  carpen- 
ter's use,  and  some  of  the  children  im- 
mediately wished  to  make  chairs,  tables, 
houses,  etc. 

A  piece  of  wood  was  shown  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  saw-mill,  and  they  de- 
cided '  *  that  the  carpenter  would  need  to 
use  his  tools  before  he  could  make  much 
with  wood  like  that."  Accordingly, 
they  enumerated  the  articles  which  a 
carpenter  would  find  necessary,  and 
they  were  written  down  as  follows  : 

Working-bench,  Foot-rule, 

Carpenter's-horses,  Square, 

Saw-horse,  Gimlet, 

Plane,  Chisel, 

Auger,  Nails, 

Hammer,  Saw, 
Mallet. 

After  singing  the  song  each  child  was 
given  Third  and  Fourth  Gift,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  *' working-bench." 
Deems  also  invented  a  **  plane  "  which 
we  copied,  while  singing  **  Zish,  Zish," 
( Hubbard  Songs,  page  40).  The  follow- 
ing morning,  with  a  large  one-half  inch 
ring,  a  lentil  and  sticks,  we  represented 
the  **auger,"  **  saw-horse, "  *  ^carpenter's 
horse"  and  the  ** hammer."     We  after- 
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ward  drew  the  hammer  from  a  toy  model. 
Next  with  planes,  we  represented  the 
foot-rule  ;  at  first  the  children  wished  it 
made  "all  one  color,  like  a  truly  rule," 
but  after  trying  that.  Edith  decided  to 
alternate  light  and  dark  planes,  "so  she 
can  read  the  inches  quicker,"  and  the 
others  followed  her  example.  Then 
came  more  planes  and  the  "  carpenter's 
square."  In  clay  we  modeled  the  gim- 
let, chisel  and  the  carpenter's  mallet  and 
nails  ;  Pearl  spent  much  time  in  making 
"some  real  good  shavings,"  while  Lau- 


rence took  great  delight  in  chopping  one 
lump  of  clay  into  "saw-dust."  At  this 
there  was  a  reproachful  "  O,  you  forgot 
to  give  the  carpenter  a  saw  !  "  so  next 
day  with  planes  (squares  and  one-half 
squares)  and  a  few  sticks,  we  made  some 


saws.  Fig.  I  isourrepresentationofatoy 
model,  while  Figs,  2  and  3  are  pictures  of 
saws  which  Deems  and  Albert  had  seen. 
Deems  seemed  to  voice  the  general  senti- 
ment when  he  exclaimed  :  "  Well,  that 
carpenter  has  tools  enough  !  If  he  don't 
make  something  now 
he's  surely  lazy  !  " 

When  "the  glad 
new  day ' '  brought 
the  children  back 
again,  I  said,  as  they 
opened  the  Fifth  Gift 
boxes,  "  Let's  go  for 
a  walk,  t(y  see  what 
the  carpenters  have 
been  building  with 
Ijieir  strong,  new 
tools."  Then  followed  i  _■  _>  _i  _»  _•  „■  ,■  ■ 
Miss  Brooks'  Fifth  NWMNnIn 
Giftsequence,  (see  Kindergarten  Mag- 
azine, Dec. ,  1 889),  with  an  appro- 
priate story,  after  which  we  sang, 
"  The  Carpenter "  (Hubbard  Songs, 
page  41). 

Next  day,  with  the  Fourth  Gift,  we 
made  some  simple  forms  of  furniture  "to 
put  in  our  houses,"  as  Edith  said.  After 
games  came  a  general  review  of  our 
"Cheerful  Carpenter"  sequence  and 
songs,  during  which  the  children  grew 
very  enthusia.stic,  Albert  exclaiming : 
"  I  tell  you  what !  I'd  like  to  be  a  car- 
penter when  I'm  a  man  !"  So  we  closed 
by  singing,  "O,  Builders'  We  Would 
Like  to  Be,"  (Mrs.  Wiggin's  Book, 
page  34- ) 

Children's  play,  you  call  it,  but  if  this 
little  sequence  has  interested  one  child 
in  "the  book  of  nature."  has  impressed 
one  child  with  the  dignity  of  labor,  it 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

F.  E.  Mann. 

New  York. 
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DEVELOPMENT   ACCORDING   TO    DELSARTE. 


Practical  Help  from  Quiet. 


Before  Delsarte  departs  into  ways  of 
superficiality  and  sham, — ways  which 
proceed  from  the  external  instead  of  the 
internal, — everything  he  gives  us  bears 
upon  stillness,  quiet,  repose  ;  these  unit- 
ing to  make  clearness  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  expression. 

What  of  this  can  we  give  to  the  little 
children  ? 

Almost  everything  should  be  flavored 
with  it.  Even  play  and  work  of  the 
most  vigorous  nature  is  more  real, 
kinder  and  more  genuinely  vigorous — 
less  nervous — with  children  whose  or- 
ganizations are  trained  to  the  knowledge 
and  habit  of  true  quiet ;  and  in  every- 
thing besides,  the  quality  of  life  receives 
even  more  benefit. 

In  very  simple  ways  this  training  may 
be  given,  and  many  illnesses  saved, 
many  impaired  senses  left  perfect,  be- 
cause it  brings  about  a  more  even  distri- 
bution of  the  forces,  leaving  the  child  in 
a  far  better  state  for  growth  and  devel- 
opment. 

Begin  with  the  babies, — mothers  in 
the  nursery,  Kindergartners  in  their 
Kindergartens. 

Nothing  can  be  done  unless  the 
leader  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  power 
of  quiet  in  her  own  soul.  **  Still!", 
must  be  said  with  great  stillness,  a  hush 
in  the  voice  which  is  quieter  than  mid- 
night— ^and  this  can  not  be  put  on.  Its 
embryo  must  exist  in  the  soul  and  grow 
by  dint  of  hourly  training.  It  must 
have  depth  to  stand  the  test  of  conflict 
of  every  kind,  then  alone  can  it  influ- 
ence children.  But  if  successful  the 
good  results  can  not  be  numbered. 

A  baby  of  six  months,  or  younger. 


will  succumb  to  a  true  influence  of  quiet, 
and  get  real  help  ;  do  not  wait  until  you 
need  to  use  the  power  curatively,  but 
help  it  gradually  to  love  and  to  know 
quiet,  as  a  friend  who  will  always  be  near 
in  time  of  trouble.  What  natures  such 
teaching  will  develop  !  Natures  which, 
however  sensitive  their  feeling,  will 
always  suffer  at  the  minimum,  and  give 
out  good  cheer  at  the  maximum,  because 
everything  brought  down  to  real  quiet 
is  so  inuch  lessened,  so  much  soothed. 
We  all  know  how  trouble  sometimes 
arouses  tumult  within  until  we  feel  in 
despair,  but  if  we  get  calmed  how  much 
more  bearable  all  is. 

Do  not,  as  was  said,  wait  until  baby 
needs  quiet,  but  take  him  at  a  fresh, 
placid  moment  and  folding  the  small 
hands,  place  your  hand  over  them  and 
say,  **  Still !  '*  with  a  bright  smile  of  en- 
couragement. 

Be  sure  not  to  prolong  a  second 
more  than  the  child  is  ready  for,  and 
when  the  rest  is  over,  speak  cheerfully 
of  what  the  baby  is  learning.  Many  an 
older  child  trained  in  this  way  needs  a 
few  moments  of  '*  quiet*'  only,  to  give  it 
the  clearness  to  see  an  error  and  be 
sorry,  rising  quite  ready  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Its  own  selfish  living  gets  be- 
tween its  true  love  of  good,  and  quiet 
removes  this  condition  and  leaves  the  real 
one  opportunity  to  assert  itself. 

It  can  not  be  too  frequently  empha- 
sized that  all  power  to  give  this  sort  of 
training  to  others  comes  from  having  it 
oneself.  The  sham  will  be  at  once  de- 
tected if  there  is  any,  and  by  none  so 
quickly  as  by  a  little  child. 

Time  is  not  necessary  to  acquire  the 
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power  of  quiet,  as  practice  can  be  done 
while  resting,  while  riding,  while  walk- 
ing, etc.  But  unless  a  few  moments  can 
be  taken  directly  out  of  the  busy  day  our 
progress  will  not  be  so  rapid.  In  this 
case  we  must  be  sure  to  practice  before 
we  rise  in  the  morning  and  before  we 
sleep  at  night.  This  makes  a  great 
difference  with  our  day's  work  and  our 
night's  rest. 

Quiet  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  noted,  is 
not  merely  external ;  it  is  like  the  placid- 
ity of  the  sea,  quiet  all  the  way  through. 
For  the  mature  body,  it  means  every 
muscle  loose,  every  member  heavy, 
everj'^  nerve  free  ;  to  the  mature  mind,  it 
means  every  anxiety,  desire  and  impulse 
laid  aside  for  that  time  ;  even  the  best 
desires, — for  who  can  tell  just  where  the 
unquiet  feeling  steals  in  ;  just  where 
our  love  of  doing  God*s  service,  but  in 
our  own  way,  meet  ? 

Therefore,  to  lay  the  whole  down  for  a 
few  minutes  gives  us  a  fresh  chance,  as 
it  does  the  little  child,  to  become  recon- 
nected, and  our  living  continues  in 
better  harmony  with  the  best  in  our 
nature. 

There  is  no  child  so  nervous  or  ill- 
controlled  that  he  can  not  be  very 
slowly  helped  by  the  **  quiet'*  thought 
and  practice. 

As  in  everything  else,  begin  with  the 
whole  body,  and  then  take  up  the  parts, 
letting  the  child  feel  how  he  must  be 
captain  of  the  whole  and  must  train 
it  to  follow  his  commands.  When 
you  find  the  hands  twitching,  twirling  a 
comer  of  apron  or  dress  give  the  com- 
mand : 

"  Hands  all — flat — open,  heavy  !  '* 

Continue  gently  :  **  These  hands  need 
rest,  they  were  doing  silly  (and  to  chil- 
dren old  enough)  wasteful  things.  Let 
them  lie  still  until  I  count  ten,**  etc. 


After  such  a  rest,  if  the  petty  actions 
begin  again,  repeat  your  order,  adding 
full  stretches  for  hands  and  fingers,  then 
a  rest ;  gradually  the  bad  habits  will  be 
given  up. 

Twisting  feet  will  be  helped  by  a  re- 
minder to  lay  them  heavy  upon  the  floor. 

Wry  faces  can  be  smoothed  by  general 
quiet  in  combination  with  the  imagina- 
tion : 

' '  Let  us  all  close  our  eyes  and  be  as 
still  as  that  white  cloud  we  see  in  the 
sky.*'  Even  were  this  done  for  only  one 
contracting  face  the  benefit  will  go  to 
the  whole  number  of  children. 

At  a<time  of  confusion  in  nursery  or 
Kindergarten,  the  '*  quiet**  practice  will 
always  bring  a  calm,  i/th^  training  in  it 
previously  has  been  thorough,  and  not 
superficial.  It  will  also  greatly  help 
toward  habits  of  attention  and  concen- 
tration and  in  all  ways  make  life  more 
simple,  for  it  keeps  things  down  to  their 
reality  and  makes  away  with  all  exag- 
gerations. 

It  makes  the  whole  of  life  more  noble 
because  it  permits  the  child  to  be  in  truer 
harmony  with  nature — it  can  neither  see, 
nor  h^ar,  nor  feel  sensitively  without  a 
degree  of  quiet,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  is  the  child's  sympathy  with 
nature. 

To  lead  him  to  listen  or  look  to  the 
noises  and  sights  out  ot  doors  very 
quietly,  very  steadily  (if  tension  is 
warded  off  by  the  manner  of  leading)  is 
helpful  for  *^ quiet.** 

Indeed,  when  the  full  spirit  of  *  '*  the 
silence  **  is  caught,  ways  will  constantly 
suggest  themselves  to  bring  all  that  is 
best  to  the  little  children's  lives. 

Grace  Call  Kempton. 
Boston, 


*  Penelon 


CniLD-CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLE. 


Fourth  Talk  to  Mothers'   Class.* 

Froebel  tells  us  emphatically  that  we 
must  give  nothing  isolated  to  a  little 
child,  that  we  must  alwa3's  pass  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

If  the  Kindergarten  Gifts,  Occupations, 
etc.,  are  an  organic  unity  with  every 
part  vitally  connected  and  dependent 
upon  every  other  part,  *then  it  follows 
that  we  must  find  in  the  next  (Second) 
Gift  a  very  close  connection  with  the 
First  Gift  ball. 

The  soft  ball  was  a  complete  counter- 
part of  the  child  at  that  stage  of  his 
development,  suiting  his  needs  com- 
pletely, and  through  the  law  of  recogni- 
tion he  joyfully  took  it  to  his  heart  and 
loved  it.  Now  through  this  bright  door 
we  must  pass  to  find  the  new  object. 

And  see  !  We  have  here  a  ball  again — 
having  all  the  real  characteristics  of  the 
First  Gift:  Unity,  roundness  and  mov- 
ability;  and  beside  these,  to  meet  the  in- 
creased needs,  must  be  added  qualities. 
And  lo  I  Sound  is  heard.  The  soft  ball 
did  not  speak,  the  hard  ball  comes  when 
the  child  begins  to  articulate  definitely. 
Our  old  friend  was  soft  and  pliable; 
baby  is  getting  to  have  a  will  of  his  own, 
to  have  some  decision  of  character  ;  the 
new  friend  is  permanence  itself,  and  can 
not  be  pressed  out  of  shape. 

The  best  way  to  give  it  f 

There  are  always  two  ways  to  give 
anything.     If  the  **  science  of  teaching 


*  Notes  from  lectures  before  Mothers'  Classes,  by  Mrs. 
LucretUt  WUlard  Treat.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


is  the  science  of  interesting '*  we  can 
surely  put  life  enough  into  it  to  be  inter- 
esting. 

In  the  Kindergarten  we  often  intro- 
duce the  Second  Gift  in  the  same  bag  or 
box  in  which  the  First  Gift  was  given, 
expecting  our  old  friend,  for  it  shows 
through  the  bag  the  same  form.  It  is 
our  dear  ball  !  f  Close  eyes  and  tap  with 
it  on  the  table. )  Ah,  the  surprise  I  It 
makes  a  noise !  So  it  can  not  be  our 
soft  ball :  Or  blind  the  eyes  and  place  a 
hard  ball  in  the  hands  behind  them,  ask- 
ing for  a  description  before  opening  the 
eyes  :  Or  one  child  with  eyes  blinded 
could  draw  a  ball  out  of  the  bag  and  tell 
us  all  about  it.  Many  ways  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  you. 

After  they  have  the  hard  ball  in  their 
hand  what  will  the  children  invariably 
do — pound  on  the  table.  You  will  re- 
member in  **  Play  with  the  Limbs  ''  the 
wise  mother  does  not  restrain  the  action 
but  utilizes  it. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity— instead 
of  saying,  '*  Don't  pound,  or  make  a 
noise,'*  we  say,  **  Oh,  let  us  have  a  con- 
cert 1  I  will  be  band  master  and  count 
for  you  ;  all  lift  up  the  balls,  ^—2 
knock.  I — 2 — 3  knock,"  and  so  on. 
putting  a  definite  thought  into  an  in- 
definite action. 

They  might  play 

Roll  over,  come  back  here 

So  merry  and  free, 
My  playfellow  dear, 

Who  joins  in  my  glee. 
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First  with  soft  ball,  then  with  hard  ball, 
and  listening  to  the  little  song  the  hard 
ball  sings  back  to  us. 

What  are  they  finding  in  this  Gift? 
Something  that  speaks  to  them.  After 
the  motion  of  an  object  the  sound  it 
makes  is  next  noticed.  This  is  so  much 
to  them  that  many  things  are  named  by 
their  voice.  A  dog  is  a  bow-wow.  A 
cow  a  moo-0-0.  A  sheep  a  baa-a-a  and  so 
on. 

In  the  First  Gift,  form  was  ver>'  lit- 
tle emphasized  ;  the  soft  ball  could  be 
changed  to  an  oblate*  spheroid,  a  pro-' 
late,  a  cone,  or  almost  pressed  into  a 
plane.  Our  vague,  indefinite  idea  of  a 
ball  has  become  fixed  and  permanent  in 
the  sphere. 

Find  things  like  the  ball — hard  and 
soft—  in  the  room,  at  home,  in  your 
walks. 

One  mother  told  me  she  had  often  had 
trouble  with  her  active  little  boy  in  his 
walks  until  she  got  this  thought.  For 
many  days  he  found  soft,  round  things, 
then  hard  ones,  rough,  smooth,  etc. 
You  will  see  that  she  was  giving  him  a 
definite  aim  and  object  and  that  was 
satisfactory. 

To  bring  out  sound  especially,  sing 
(adapted  from  Mrs.  Hubbard's  **  Feeling 
Song,"  page  136)  : 

Though  your  little  eyes  are  blinded 

Your  little  ears  can  hear, 
Now  list  to  this  good-morning 

And  tell  us  who  is  near. 

The  soft  balls  could  tap,  and  then  the 
hard  ones  ;  let  a  child  say  **  good-morn- 
ing" instead  of  the  ball,  and  guess  who 
it  is  ;  knock  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  on  wood,  iron,  glass ;  place  a 
small  clock  or  watch  in  many  positions 
and  tell  us  where  it  is  ticking.  In  each 
case  have  the  children  formulate  good 


sentences.  Playing  the  games  with 
them  we  readily  find  how  much  our  own 
ears  need  training  to  distinguish  sound 
and  direction.  We  have  lost  the  acute 
senses  that  guide  the  Indians  and  chil- 
dren of  nature. 

To  connect  the  two  Gifts,  here  is  a  little 
game.  We  sing,  holding  soft  ball  by 
string : 

Here's  a  little  kitty 

Going  round  and  round. 

She  has  cushions  on  her  feet 
And  never  makes  a  sound. 

With  hard  ball  the  same  : 

Here's  a  little  pony 
Trotting  round  and  round. 

He  has  hoofs  upon  his  fe^t 
And  stamps  upon  the  ground. 

The  sphere  can  be  nuts— or  balls  for 
the  tree— and  so  connected  with  the 
winter  fireside  or  the  Christmas-time. 
A  little  skill  on  our  part  keeps  up  the 
connection  with  the  special  season  of 
the  year,  and  with  the  previous  work. 
And  along  with  the  children  we  mothers 
shall  find  the  joy  that  comes  when  we 
are  quite  sure  that 

*'A11 
No  matter  how  small 
Belongs  to  one  great  whole." 

(Mrs.  Treat  then  told  the  story  of 
Kitty's  Christmas,  and  how  through  the 
material,  songs  and  stories  we  could 
gradually  lead  up  to  the  highest  spirit- 
ual thought  of  the  Christ-child. ) 


MoTHKR  Talks — A  Winter's  Walk. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming. 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl. 
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And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new- roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  chantideer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's- 
down, — 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

('*  The  First  Snowfall, *'  James  Russell 
Lowell.) 

This  paper  is  didactic,  because  it 
seems  best  to  condense  the  real  talks  of 
many  winter  walks  into  one  which  is  not 
real,  and  not  at  all  an  ideal  walk.  What 
here  I  have  appeared  to  say  in  a  formal 
way  to  the  little  ones,  was  not  really  said 
by  me  at  all, but  drawn  from  them  through 
many  questions  and  answers.  The  few 
questions  and  answers  here  given,  stand 
as  a  type  of  the  many,  which  gradually 
developed  the  truths  stated  here  more 
briefly— truths,  which  I  developed  very 
slowly  as  we  walked,  talked,  looked  and 
listened ;  truths,  which  became  a  part 
of  the  child  so  gradually  that  he  knew 
not  when  nor  how  they  grew. 

Nor  can  I  in  one  paper,  do  more  than 
hint  at  the  links  which  connect  these 
Winter  walks  with  those  of  last  Autumn, 
last  Summer,  last  Spring,  but  the  links 
are  there ;  you  will  see  them  in  Nature — 
do  not  overlook  them.  Nature  must  be 
to  you  a  connected  whole,  complete  in 
every  part.  *' At  each  point  thou  canst 
learn  all,'*  Goethe  says.  If,  to  you,  life 
in  the  country  in  Winter,  is  dreary,  for- 
lorn, with  nothing  of  interest  unless  you 
**  come  to  town,"  have  you  not  failed  in 
reading  aright  one-fourth  of  nature's 
volume  ?     Have  you   not  shut  up   the 


book  unread  ?  Open  it,  read  in  it  the 
story  of  God's  wisdom  and  mercy  and 
infinite  love,  told  as  truly  in  Winter  as 
in  Spring.  His  glory  is  still  on  sky  and 
land,  by  day  and  by  night ;  he  unceas- 
ingly shows  his  skill,  and  his  loving  care 
for  his  creatures ;  and,  as  we  learn,  we 
shall  ever  be  filled  with  wonder  and  de- 
light. An  ideal  Winter's  walk  or  romp, 
with  the  children,  will  fire  the  blood, 
warm  the  heart,  turn  us  for  a  short  hour 
into  enthusiastic,  loving  children,  like 
those  at  our  side. 

**Who  wants  to  go  with  me?"  *' I 
do!"  **Ido!"  **  Where  shall  we 
go?  "  **  To  the  river."  ''  We'd  hotter 
walk  fast,  mamma,  it's  just  freezing 
cold  !  " 

**  Hold  on  .a  bit,  my  man,  I  shall  have 
no  breath  left  to  bring  me  home  !  " 

**What  is  the  snow  saying,  under 
your  feet,  Arthur?"  *'Squ-e-a-k,  cre-ak, 
squ-e-a-k,  cre-ak."  **  That  wagon  says 
it  louder  than  you  do,"  says  Alice. 
"And  what  are  the  branches  saying? 
Listen!"  **What  makes  everything 
sound  so,  mamma  ?  "  * '  It  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain it  to  you  my  little  girl.  It  is  so 
cold  that  the  vapor  in  the  air  is  frozen 
into  frost  and  snowflakes,  the  air  is  very 
light  to-day,  and  so  the  sound  travels 
through  it  more  easily  than  usual.  Just 
listen  how  that  engine  whistle  shrieks  ! 
You  see  it  is  very  clear  now,  and  still  ; 
there  is  no  wind  blowing  to  make  other 
noises.  There  !  did  you  hear  that  crack  ? 
What  was  it?"  **  Maybe  it  was  ice." 
**  Does  the  ice  cracking  sound  just  like 
that  ?  "  *  *  Sometimes  it's  longer, — when 
we  slide  on  it,"  says  Mary.  **  I  heard 
it  just  like  a-a-a-a-gun  almost,"  says 
big-eyed  Arthur.  **  Did  you  ?  so  loud  as 
that  ?  That  must  have  been  very  thick 
ice  on  a  very  large  pond.'*  **  Well, 
almost  like  that,  I  mean." 
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"  Yes,  sometimes  the  cracking  ice  does 
make  a  loud  noisfe,  but  you  have  not 
told  me  what  I  heard.  Do  you  see  these 
twigs  on  the  ground  ?  Where  did  they 
come  from  ?  Look  up  !  *'  *'  They  came 
from  this  tree. ' '  *  *  What  broke  them  off, 
do  you  suppose  ?' '  '  *The  wind. ''  *  *  But 
there  is  no  wind  now — there !  did  you 
see  that  one  fall,  and  hear  it  when  it 
snapped  from  the  limb?*'  **  Maybe 
'twas  the  ice  made  it."  **Yes,  it  was 
heavy  with  its  shining  dress  of  ice,  and 
so  frozen  that  it  was  brittle,  and  a  little 
jar  or  the  weight  of  the  ice  on  it,  broke 
it.*'  *'I  can  hear  the  ice  cracking  all 
over  the  tree  too. "  *  *  So  can  I. "  *  *  So 
can  I,  and  I  can  hear  the  little  pieces 
pattering  on  the  crusty  snow  when  they 
fall."  '^My!  did  you  hear  that  big 
icicle?  I  happened  to  be  just  looking 
when  it  fell  from  the. roof!"  said  the 
big-eyed  boy  who  is  usually  **  just  look- 
ing" everywhere.  May  he  always  be 
*' just  looking  "  and  just  listening  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  good  in  the  world 
in  which  he  has  been  placed  ! 

** You  did  n't  think  we  could  hear  so 
many  things  in  walking  just  half  a 
block,  did  you,  Arthur?  The  wind 
does  n't  sing  the  same  song  it  did  in 
October,  when  it  rustled  the  leaves  over 
our  heads  while  we  rustled  the  leaves  in 
the  path,  under  our  feet ;  then  we  heard 
the  birds  singing  too,  and  sometimes  the 
patter  of  the  rain  on  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  woods  we  heard  the  brook  tinkling, 
and  by  the  river  we  heard  the  water  qui- 
etly splashing  along  its  edge.  What  do 
you  suppose  we  could  hear  there  now  ?" 
**Lots  of  things."  '^We  will  listen 
when  we  go  there.  And  what  do  you 
suppose 'the  lake  is  saying  to-day?" 
**We  did  hear  the  waves,  Sunday." 
**Yes,  I  know  we  did  ;  the  wind  blew 
then,  and  the  lake  was  not  frozen  far 


from  shore.  Now  it  is  quiet,  and  the  ice 
reaches  far  out  in  the  lake.  It  has  been 
very  cold  since  Sunday,  the  rain  turned 
to  snow  and  sleet,  the  wind  quieted 
down,  and  Jack  Frost  has  been  working 
hard.  King  Winter  told  him  to  do  his 
work  thoroughly  and  not  be  careless." 
(The  aim  of  this  walk  has  been  to  awak- 
en interest  in  the  sounds  of  Winter  and 
to  cultivate  the  perception  of  sounds. ) 

"See  how  the  snow  is  piled  up  by  the 
railroad  track  !"  **We  could  make  a 
snow  house  there,  better  than  ours  that 
we  made  by  the  fence."  "And  it  would 
be  warm,  too,  under  such  a  snowdrift  as 
that."  (We  talk  about  Agoonack  in 
"Seven  Little  Sisters.)  "It  is  nice  for 
the  flowers  that  the  snow  came,  is  n't  it?'^ 
says  Mary,  with  whom  I  6ave  often 
talked  about  the  grass,  and  sleeping 
flowers,  and  tree  roots  that  are  resting, 
and  the  field  mice  and  ground  squirrels 
that  are  living  in  this  cold  weather, 
under  their  white  blanket.  (The  use  of 
the  snow  is  another  lesson. ) 

"See  there,  Arthur  !  See  those  cara- 
way stalks  still  standing."  "They  look 
like  silver  stalks,  or  else  glass,  don't 
they?"  "Yes,  they  look  even  prettier 
than  they  did  last  Summer.  Do  you 
remember  picking  some  of  the  seeds?" 
"We  ate  some,  and  they  tasted  like  the 
candies."  "Where  are  the  rest  of  the 
seeds?"  "They  dropped  off.  The 
rain  washed  some  earth  over,  them,  the 
leaves  covered  them,  the  snow  is  over 
all ;  but  if  we  come  here  next  Spring, 
what  do  you  think  we  will  find?" 
"Some  baby  caraways."  "The  poppy 
heads  are  empty,  too — all  the  pods  have 
shaken  out  their  seeds,  the  grain  has 
fallen,  the  nuts  dropped  off  from  the 
trees,  the  wind  has  scattered  the  keys  of 
the  elm  and  the  maple  far  away.  We 
gathered  some  of  Dame  Autumn's  fruits 
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and  seeds,  and  Mother  Nature  gathered 
the  rest  and  put  them  away  ready  to 
grow  in  the  Spring.  Is  n't  that  so?" 
(This  merely  outlines  what  should  be  a 
fall  lesson  on  the  preservation  of  seeds. ) 

**Look  at  the  sparks,  quick  !  Did  you 
see  them,  Alice?'*  **I  could  n't  look 
quick  enough."  "Never  mind;  you 
can  see  them  some  other  time,  when  the 
horse's  shoes^  strike  on  a  stone.  They 
looked  like  stars  of  gold.  These  snow- 
flakes  look  like  stars  of  silver,  and  they 
are  just  as  beautiful.  The  next  time  it 
snows  we  will  catch  some  on  our  mit- 
tens, and  see  how  many  pretty  shapes 
we  can  find."  "Look,  mamma,  at  that 
horse's  whiskers  I"  "See  his  bridle!" 
"See  the  snow  on  his  breast  I"  "Is  that 
snow  or  frost  ?' '  *  *Frost. ' '  *  *  Where  did 
it  come  from?"  **From  his  breath." 
"You  can  see  the  vapor  before  it  is  fro- 
zen in  each  breath.  He  must  have  been 
several  miles  this  morning,  to  get  so 
covered."  ''I  don't  think  he  likes  it,  do 
you,  mamma  ?"  "No.  He  says  this  is 
too  cold  for  him,  but  then  he  will  have  a 
good  appetite  for  his  hay  and  oats  when 
he  gets  home.  There  goes  the  train 
whistle  again.  Now,  look  for  the  clouds 
that  will  arise."  "I  should  n't  think  the 
engine  could  hold  so  much  steam." 
"See  what  beautiful  wreaths  of  vapor. 
Look  at  that  one  sailing  away  off  in  the 
sky.  See  the  sunshine  through  it. 
Is  n't  that  beautiful?"  "Do  you  sup- 
pose it  is  frozen  yet,  mamma?"  "I 
think  it  soon  will  be  frozen  and  settle 
down  in  tiny  frost  flakes."  (This  is  but 
a  suggestion  of  the  talks  we  may  have 
on  snow  and  frost.) 

"  It  is  too  cold  to  go  to  the  river  to-day. 
We  must  go  some  other  time  to  see  how 
our  little  brook  looks  all  frozen  over  (see 
"  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal "),  and  to  watch 
the  men  cutting  blocks  of  ice  from  the 


river  and  putting  them  away  in  the  ice- 
houses to  stay  till  next  Summer.  Then 
we  will  see  if  our  little  spring  is  still 
running,  or  if  he  has  built  an  icfe  hill,  or 
if  he  can  not  run  any  more  ;  and  then 
some  day  we  will  go  to  the  artesian  well 
tank  to  see  if  it  is  dressed  as  finely  in  icicles 
as  it  was  last  Winter."  "  Can't  we  go 
now  ?"  "  No,  you  see  the  sun  will  soon 
go  down.  Look  at  it,  and  see  how  low  it 
is."  (In  our  walks  we  will  notice  the 
different  positions  of  the  sun  and  try  to 
find  out  the  relation  between  that  and 
the  season.  A  child  of  six  can  observe 
the  changes,  even  though  he  does  not  fully 
comprehend  them. ) 

In  February  we  will  take  this  walk 
again  and  cut  twigs  just  as  we  did  last 
year.  *  *  How  many  kinds  of  branches 
did  we  find.  Bertha,  in  walking  just 
around  four  blocks?"  "Was  n't  it 
thirty?"  "Yes,  and  after  they  stayed 
in  jars  of  water  in  the  bay-window  just 
one  week,  what  did  we  see  ?"  "  Lots  of 
tiny  buds."  "And  then  in  another 
week  what  did  we  see?"  "They  all 
grew  and  the  cherry  buds  were  the 
largest."  "And  the  snowball,  too, 
Bertha,  don't  you  know?"  said  Arthur. 
"In  three  weeks  what  did  we  see?" 
* '  Lots  of  tiny  leaves,  and  the  cherry  buds 
were  white."  "And  in  four  weeks?" 
' '  The  white  cherry  blossoms  were  wide 
open  and  the  snowballs  were  all  green 
and  looked  funny."  "  Yes,  so  they  did." 
"  And  how  were  the  buds  all  arranged  ?" 
"Some  had  one  bud  in  a  place,  some 
two,  some  three,  and  one  had  five  on  top 
of  each  other. ' '  ( One  above  another  in  a 
close  group. )  "  And  what  did  the  poplars 
do  ?"  "  They  made  roots  and  we  planted 
them,  but  they  died,  though."  "What 
did  the  grape  vine  do  ?"  "It  did  n't  do 
anything."  "  We  will  try  it  again  this 
Winter." 
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"  Who  sees  something  in  that  tree?'* 
**  Dried  leaves.**  **  It*s  a  bird*s  nest,  a 
bird's  nest !"  *  *  A  hang-bird's  nest,  way 
on  the  end  of  that  branch  !  *'  **And  we 
did  not  know  that  there  was  an  oriole's 
nest  in  front  of  the  house  all  Summer, 
did  we?  There  are  many  things  we 
don*t  know  yet  about  our  own  garden. 
Just  think  that  they  built  there,  raised 
their  little  birds,  taught  them  to  fly.  said 
good-by  to  us  and  went  down  South  to 
spend  the  Winter,  and  we  did  not  know 
anything  of  it.'*  **  I  saw  the  orioles  in 
the  garden  last  Summer."  *'0h,  but 
you  did  not  see  the  nest  until  to-day  ! 
Next  Spring  we  will  watch  to  see  if 
the  orioles  come  back. ' ' 

One  December  day,  Bertha  rushed  into 
the  sitting  room  with,  *  *  Mamma,  come 
out !  there's  a  big  bird,  with  a  hook  on 
his  nose,  in  the  apple  tree ;  I  guess  it's 
a  live  owl."  She  had  never  seen  an 
owl  out  of  a  glass  case.  It  was  a  little 
screech  owl,  driven  to  our  door,  in  the 
city,  perhaps  by  hunger.  We  tried  to 
feed  him.  He  let  us  almost  touch  his 
toes  before  he  flew  to  another  tree,  but 
was  too  shy  to  eat  or  let  us  catch  him. 
When  the  sun  went  down  he  was  still  in 
the  tree,  but  gone  in  the  morning. 

Many  of  our  twilight  talks  are  about 
.  the  birds  who  stay  with  us  all  Winter ; 
about  the  bees  in  their  hive,  the  chrysalis 
in  the  ground,  the  squirrels  who  live  in 
the  trees  and  eat  the  nuts  they  stored 
away  in  the  Fall,  the  rabbits  who  run 
around  on  the  snow  and  burrow  in  the 
ground,  about  the  gopher  and  wood- 
chuck,  the  bears  out  West,  the  deer  up 
North,  the  fishes  in  the  lake,  and  about 
any  other  forms  of  animal  life  that  we 
are  familiar  with.  Winter  walks  and 
talks  may  be  as  delightful  as  any,  for  in 
Winter,  Nature  is  not  dead,  not  even 
sleeping ;  but  she  is  resting,  and  work- 


ing quietly  in  ways  revealed  to  the  loving 
seeker.  She  will  tell  much  to  the  haughty 
and  curious,  but  she  will  whisper  her 
best  secrets  freely  only  to  the  humble 
and  reverent  heart. 

The  poet  who  is  speaking  to  a  child 
about  the  stars,  says  : 

**  Hush  !  listen  !  ah  !  it  will  not  do. 
You  do  but  listen  with  your  ears ; 
And  stars  are  understood  by  few, 

For  it  must  be  the  heart  that  hears." 
— Susan  P.  Clement.  Racine,  Wis, 


The  Pianoforte  and  the  Child. 
The  First  Lesson, 

Before  proceeding  to  the  special  sub- 
ject of  my  talk  to-day,  I  want  to  give 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mozart  to  a 
lady  friend  who  wanted  to  know  his  way 
of  composing.  I  do  this,  because  of  its 
general  interest  but  more  particularly  to 
elucidate  some  points  in  previous  talks. 
He  says : 

**  When  I  am,  as  it  were,  completely 
myself,  entirely  alone,  and  of  good  cheer, 
say  traveling  in  a  carriage,  or  walking 
after  a  good  meal,*' — ^the  punctuation 
here  is  a  little  dubious — *'or  during  the 
night,  when  I  can  not  sleep;  it  is  on  such 
occasions  that  my  ideas  flow  best  and 
most  abundantly.  Whence  and  how  they 
come,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  force  them. 
Those  ideas  that  please  me  I  retain  in 
memory,  and  am  accustomed,  as  I  have 
been  told,  to  hum  them  to  myself.  If  I 
continue  in  this  way,  it  soon  occurs  to 
me  how  I  may  turn  this  or  that  morsel 
to  account,  so  as  to  make  a  good  dish  of 
it — that  is  to  say,  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  counterpoint,  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  various  instruments,  etc.  All  this 
fires  my  soul,  and  provided  I  am  not 
disturbed,  my  subject  enlarges  itself, 
becomes  methodized  and   defined,  and 
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the  whole,  though  it  be  long,  stands 
almost  finished  and  complete  in  my 
mind,  so  that  I  can  survey  iV,  itke  a  fine 
picture  or  a  beautiful  statue^  at  a  glance ; 
nor  do  I  hear  in  my  imagination  the 
parts  successively^  but  I  hear  them  as  it 
were  all  at  once.  What  a  delight  this  is, 
I  can  not  tell  I  All  this  inventing,  this 
producing,  takes  place  as  it  were,  in  a 
lively  dream.  Still  the  actual  hearing, 
the  tout  ensemble,  is,  after  all,  the  best. 
What  has  been  thus  produced  I  do  not 
easily  forget,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  gift  I  have  my  Divine  Master  to 
thank  for/' 

The  application  to  the  first  talk,  on 
musical  thinking,  will  be  at  once  appar- 
ent. But  it  has  its  text  for  us  to-day. 
This,  which  Mozart  describes  as  the 
*' lively  dream"  of  his  manhood,  was 
the  same  **  lively  dream  "  of  the  boy  of 
four,  when  he  composed  simple  little 
pieces,  and  the  boy  of  ten,  writing  an 
oratorio.  And  the  question  for  us  is 
how  can  we  awaken  and  develop  this 
**  lively  dream  '*  either  as  a  result  of  in- 
venting or  creating  original  forms,  as  did 
Mozart,  or  the  recreating  in  imagination 
the  productions — the  compositions —of 
others.  This  is  one  question,  but  there 
is  another  of  equal  and  more  perplexing 
importance,  as  far  as  the  pianoforte  is 
concerned.  How  can  we  develop  a  free 
expression  of  these  products  of  imagina- 
tion ! 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  impress 
upon  your  thought  this  fundamental 
fact,  that  we  can  not  separate  these  two 
questions.  That  is,  we  can  not  separate 
expression  of  thought  from  thought,  and 
then  expect  to  reunite  them  and  have 
any  true  or  free  expression. 

To  make  my  thought  more  clear  let 
me  illustrate  it  with  speech.  You  do 
not  think  of  trying  to  teach  the  child 


how  to  wiggle  his  tongue,  or  work  his 
vocal  organs  in  some  peculiar  way, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  pronounce  words 
that  have  been  studied  separately,  that 
is  apart  from  the  vocal  organs.  All 
this  activity  of  jaw,  tongue,  and  the 
unseen  vocal  apparatus  has  from  baby- 
hood been  governed  wholly  by  the 
ideas  they  express.  That  is,  there  has 
been  no  separation  between  ideas  and 
the  activities  that  express  them. 

So  here  we  must  make  no  separation, 
but  finger,  hand,  and  arm  activity  must 
grow  out  of  the  ideas  in  thought.  Hence, 
while  I  may  speak  more  of  the  musical 
ideas,  it  is  because  they  must  certainly 
precede  activity,  and  also  because,  while 
it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  expressive 
part  in  the  class-room,  it  is  not  easy  to 
talk  about  it.  But  just  as  word  ideas 
precede  vocal  expression,  so  musical 
ideas  must  precede  manual  expression. 

Now  let  us  go  at  once  to  our  first 
lesson  : 

You  all  know  that  children  begin  to 
think  and  express  unities.  The  child 
perceives  the  flower,  as  a  whole,  before  it 
sees  the  individual  ideas  of  petals  and 
stamens.  This  fact,  as  you  know,  is 
made  the  basis  of  all  Kindergarten  work. 

We,  too,  must  begin,  in  music,  with 
unities.  What  is  the  simplest  unity  in 
music  ?  The  first  thought  might  be,  a 
single  tone.  But  we  have  seen  that  a 
single  tone  is  not  music.  The  simplest 
thing  in  music  is  a  melody..  It  may 
have  but  three  tones  in  it.  This,  then, 
is  what  we  must  begin  with. 

Now  what  we  want  to  accomplish  is, 
the  ability  to  think  a  melody  disassoci- 
ated from  words,  that  is,  pure  music. 
So,  you  see,  the  work  in  its  aim  is  a  lit- 
tle different  from  the  vocal,  which  Miss 
Hofer,  in  The  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine, is  setting  so  clearly  and  beautifully 
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before  you.  But  as  I  want  to  make  the 
first  work  as  simple  and  easy  as  possible, 
and  secondly,  have  a  helpful  means  for 
getting  an  expressive  activity  of  (at  pres- 
ent) the  arm,  we  will  use  words  with 
our  little  melodies,  or  tunes. 

A  class  of  four  or  five  stand  back  so 
that  they  can't  see  the  key -board  of  the 
piano,  and  are  given  the  following  sim- 
ple little  song  : 


9J 


3^j^ 


i 


See     my       pret  -  ty 


rose. 


After  they  have  told  what  colored 
roses  each  one  likes,  and  the  idea  of 
softness  of  the  petals  has  been  brought 
out,  they  all  sing  it  with  a  tone  that 
is  expressive  of  the  beauty  of  the  color 
each  loves,  and  the  soft  velvety  feeling 
of  the  petals.  Dora  is  asked  to  come  to 
the  piano.  After  showing  her  where  the 
song  begins  on  the  key-board,  she  is 
asked  to  find  the  whole  song,  while  the 
others  sit  and  listen  to  see  if  she  finds  it. 

After  a  few  efforts,  and  perhaps  many 
wrong  tones  have  been  played,  she  is 
asked  to  sing  it,  and  if  it  is  gone  out  of 
her  thought.  Bertha  is  asked  to  sing  it, 
and  if  she  can,  then  she  is  to  come  and 
try  to  find  it. 

If  all  have  lost  it  it  must  be  re- 
vived by  playing  it  for  them  again,  and 
then  the  search  begins  anew  and  is  kept 
up  till  all  find  it,  which  may  occupy 
quite  a  little  time. 

Of  course  expedients  for  keeping  them 
all  interested  can  not  be  entered  into 
here  as  they  are  the  creations  of  the 
moment,  but  the  inventive  power  of  the 
teacher  will  be  severely  taxed  in  many 
cases. 

While  all  have  been  mastering  the 
song  and  its  key-board  symbolism,  no 
attention    has    been  paid  to    the    tone 


which,  child-like,  is  full  of  intensity  and 
probably  loud  and  hard,  because  the 
piano  and  the  tones  all  seem  to  be  out- 
si|le.  But  now  that  the  song  is  clearly 
in  mind,  we  want  to  get  the  same  soft 
rose  color  and  velvety  feeling  in  the 
tone. 

Standing  them  away,  the  song  is  played 
with  a  hard,  though  not  necessarily  loud 
tone,  and  then  immediately  after,  with  a 
soft  tender  quality,  and  they  are  asked 
to  tell  which  rose  they  liked  best.  Of 
course  you  can  anticipate  their  answer. 

Then  they  all  gather  around  to  listen 
and  see  it  sung  (we  never  talk  about 
playing),  which  is  done  with  a  soft  wavy- 
motion  of  the  arm  and  only  the  thumb 
as  point  of  contact  with  the  key.  And 
then  each  one  in  turn  attempts  to  sing  to 
you  the  song  with  the  same  soft,  tender 
quality  in  her  thought. 

It  is  astonishing  to  those  who  have 
never  thought  of  the  beautiful  at-one- 
ment  of  body  and  mind,  to  see  how,  just 
as  soon  as  the  child  really  conceives  and 
feels  the  soft  quality  of  the  tone,  the 
fingers  and  hand  begin  to  relax  from 
their  contracted  condition,  and  the  little 
one's  arm  is  left  free  to  express  the 
quality  of  tone  in  her  thought. 

As  soon  as  all  have  mastered  the  song 
and  are  enabled  to  express  it  with  more 
or  less  freedom,  another  like  the  fbllow- 
ing  is  given  : 


i 


^ 


I^^H 


Slum  -  ber  sweet  -  ly,    dol  -  lie     dear. 

The  same  process  of  learning  the  song 
and  finding  the  key-board  symbolism  is 
gone  through  with.  But  the  words  fur- 
nish the  idea  of  the  rocking  cradle  which 
we  want  to  turn  to  account  in  securing 
a  freer  rocking  activity  of  the  arm,  and 
the  slumber  thought  helps  in  relaxing  the 
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hand,  calling  as  it  does  for  a  soft  hum- 
ming tone. 

Two  such  little  songs  will  furnish 
enough  material  for  the  first  lesson. 

Now  I  feel  very  sure  you  understand 
what  I  meant  by  not  separating  idea  and 
expressive  activity,  and  how  at  the  very 
first  we  can  begin  to  develop  this  ex- 
pressive activity  through  musical  ideas. 

One    more    important    point    I   want 

noticed :    I   have  spoken    of   how    the 

child  is  at  first  inclined  to  produce  hard, 

loud  tones  because  the  piano  and  tones 

seem  outside  of  him.     Now  notice  how 

this  process  of  developing  an  expressive 

activity  through  musical  ideas  has  begun 

to  lift  the  piano  also  up  into  at-one-ment 

with  the  child's  thought,  thus  becoming 

the    loving    messengej*    of   his  **  lively 

dream,"  as  it  was  with  Mozart  more  than 

a  hundred  years  ago. 

Calvin  B.  Cady. 
Chicago, 


Correspondence  Study. 

The  following  is  the  **  Advanced 
Course  of  Study,"  following  the  begin- 
ners' course  g^ven  last  month,  under  the 
supervision  of  Kate  Hawley  Hennessey, 
68 1 1  Lafayette  avenue,  Englewood,  111. : 

Detailed  Outline  —  Time  of  study  two 
years. 

I.  Lessons  and  comments  on  **Life 
of  Froebel  "  and  **  Law  of  Childhood." 

II.  Social  Life  of  the  Kg, 

1.  Games  and  talks  that  broaden 
from  the  family  life  to  the  community 
idea. 

2.  The  A^.,  a  community — its  prin- 
ciples, laws  and  regulations. 

III.  Study  of  Race  History. 

1.  Occupations,  products,  modes  of 
living,  language,  government,  etc. 

2.  Lead  up  to— of  all  life. 


IV.  Law  of  Use. 

1.  Helping  one  another. 

2.  Culture — education,  what  for  ? 

V.  Gifts  and  Occupations. 

1 .  Gifts  —  logical  connection  of  — 
gradual  progression,  -  number,  language. 

(a)  Construction,  blocks,  4th,  5th  and 
6th  Gifts. 

(^)  Tablets,  (^)  slates,  (^)  sticks,  {e) 
rings,  (/)  lentils — the  point. 

2.  Occupations,  general  remarks, 
philosophy  of,  results. 

(a)  Pasting  and  cutting,  (J>)  inter- 
twining and  interlacing,  {c)  rolled  strips, 
(</)  weaving,  {e)  peas,  (/)  perforation. 

VI.  Games :  Movement  plays. 

1 .  Difficult  sense  tests. 

2.  Society. 

3.  The  trades — ^gardening. 

4.  Originate  own,  to  carry  out  the 
topic  of  study. 

VII.  Songs  and  Stories. 

1.  Songs, — (a)  Marches,  (^)  Dances, 
{c)  Selected  Kg,  songs. 

2.  Stories,  ia)  Find  good  ones,  (^) 
remodel  some,  {c)  write  some. 

VIII.  Science  Work. 

I.  Howe's  outlines:  {a)  physics, 
heat,  light,  air,  etc.,  (J>)  botany,  (^:) 
minerals  and  metals. 

IX.  Collateral  Reading : 

**  Kindergarten  Culture  ** — Hailmann. 

**  Conscious  Motherhood'* — Marwedel. 

**Bits  of  Talk"— Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son. 

**  Education  of  Man  "—Froebel. 

**  Two  Paths  "— Ruskin. 

*'  Levana  "— Richter. 

*'  Letters  to  a  Young  Girl  " — Ruskin. 

''Madam  How  and  Lady  Why" — 
Kingsley. 

**  Eyes  Right  "--Stroin. 

Parents'  Review. 

Educational  Periodicals. 

Thb  Kindbrgartkn  Magazine. 
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A  Mothers*   Mketing. 

In  one  of  the  humbler  districts  of  a 
large  city,  where  fathers  and  mothers 
rear  families  of  ten  or  twelve  children  by 
their  own  day  labor,  living  in  most 
primitive  circumstances,  there  is  a  Kin- 
dergarten of  the  broad,  warm-hearted 
kind  which  magnet-like,  attracts  its 
daily  attendance  from  out  these  homes 
and  from  the  streets  and  alleys.  After 
winning  and  holding  the  children's  con- 
fidence for  several  njonths,  each  was  sent 
home  with  a  message  inviting  the  mother 
to  come  the  next  afternoon  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  Kindergartner.  The 
next  morning  brought  several  laborious- 
ly written  notes  of  regret,  but  the  after- 
noon brought  a  score  of  mothers, — some 
with  shawls  over  their  heads — others 
with  babies  in  arms.  They  were  given 
chairs  in  the  children's  own  work  room 
and  introduced  to  each  other  in  a  very 
informal  way.  The  Kindergartner  took 
a  little  chair  and  sat  in  their  midst  in- 
quiring of  this  one's  boy,  and  that  one's 
baby  girl,  until  all  were  eager  to  tell 
and  talk.  They  told  all  they  had  heard 
in  the  homes,  of  the  Kindergarten,  which 
was  much  indeed  !  One  mother  with 
happy  face  said  :  **  Maggie  makes  us  all 
wait  while  she  says  the  table  verse." 
Another  told  how  she  had  to  interfere 
when  the  father  came  home  at  night  and 
began  drawing  out  their  boy.  *'  He 
would  keep  him  singin'  'till  midnight  if 
I  did  n't  make  'em  both  go  to  bed."  A 
quiet  woman  kept  brushing  her  eyes 
until  finally  she  broke  down  weeping  : 
**  Oh,  if  he'd  only  lived  to  come  too, — 
he  was  so  smart.  Jim  would  have  sung 
too  and  danced  around."  She  told  her 
story  with  streaming  eyes, — how  Jim 
was  taken  away  last  Fall.  ** One  day 
when  I  was  cryin'  as  hard  as  ever  about 
t,  the  boys  came  home  from  your  school 


— ^and  one  of 'em  said — Ma,  maybe  Jim*s 
a  little  bird,  flyin'  too,  somewhere." 

There  were  several  young  mothers 
who  listened  so  eagerly  to  all  that  was 
said,  that  the  Kindergartner  told  them, 
that  they  too  could  have  Kindergartens 
at  home  and  tell  the  children  manv 
beautiful  things.  These  women  were 
only  children  after  all,  and  that  which 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  their  own 
babies,  touched  them  to  the  quick.  Not 
a  word  was  said  of  their  great  deficiencies 
or  careless  training  of  the  children, — 
they  simply  poured  out  their  own  feel- 
ings, which  had  been  pent  up,  who 
knows  but  for  years.  No  moral  is  neces- 
sary to  this  story, — every  mother  can 
read  between  the  lines  and  every  Kinder- 
gartner can  find,  ^hining  forth,  illumina- 
tion for  future  efforts. 


Table  Manners. 

During  a  visit  at  the  home  of  a  friend 
this  past  year,  I  was  interested  to  watch 
the  training  in  polite  table  manners  which 
a  little  three-year-old  daughter  received 
from  her  father. 

It  was  a  self-appointed  task  ou  the 
part  of  the  gentleman,  and  his  methods 
had  already  proved  so  successful  that  I 
took  some  mental  notes  for  the  benefit 
of  my  own  little  ones. 

In  the  first  place,  I  noticed  that  every 
arrangement  had  evidently  been  made 
for  the  comfort  of  the  child.  The  height 
of  her  chair  was  carefully  regulated. 
The  plump  little  knees  slipped  comfort- 
ably beneath  the  frame  of  the  table, 
bringing  the  child  close  to  the  edge  of 
her  tray,  and  her  elbows  on  an  easy 
level  with  the  top  of  the  table.  Plenty 
of  large  bibs  fitting  closely  around  the 
neck  and  reaching  to  the  hem  of  her 
dress  were  next  in  order.  Little  M. 
had  her  own  bowl  for  oatmeal,  her  own 
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plate,  cup  and  saucer,  fork  and  spoon. 
It  was  the  last  article  which  particularly 
attracted  my  attention.  Instead  of  being 
an  ordinary  tea-spoon  it  was  a  coffee- 
spoon,  rather  larger  than  usual  size,  very 
dainty  with  its  gold-lined  bowl  and  pretty 
handle.  *'She  can  not  take  a  large 
mouthful  if  she  would,  when  using  that 
spoon,'*  r^msLx\LtA  pater  familias.  The 
oatmeal  was  given,  a  table-spoonful  or 
more  at  a  time,  with  neither  milk  enough 
to  make  it  ** soupy,*'  nor  sugar  enough 
to  make  it  ** syrupy.*'  The  remainder 
of  the  little  girl's  breakfast  was  supplied 
from  her  father's  plate,  a  few  mouthfuls 
at  a  time.  Each  portion  was  cut  into 
small  bits  easily  taken  upon  the  spoon, 
or  taken  up  by  the  tiny  fork.  Because 
of  these  precautions  there  was  no  spill- 
ing, and  no  food  was  left  upon  the  plate. 
A  bit  of  bread  in  the  left  hand  served  as 
a  **  push-piece,"  and  prevented  the  use 
of  fingers,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
food. 

It  really  was  amusing  to  see  this  de- 
mure little  child  sitting  so  still  and 
devoting  all  her  energies  to  feeding  her- 
self neatly,  gracefully  and  quietly.  It 
was  very  comfortable  to  have  so  well- 
behaved  a  child  at  the  table,  and  it  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  parent 
who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  much  of  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  his  meals  for 
many  months  before  so  pleasing  a  result 
of  his  pains  was  reached. 

Horace  Bushnell  in  his  **  Christian 
Nurture  * '  says  most  truly  : 

*  *  It  is  a  much  greater  point,    . 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  that  child- 
ren should  be  trained  to  good  manners 
in  their  eating. 

**  Good  manners  are  a  kind  of  self-gov- 
ernment which  operates  continually  to 
keep  the  body  under,  and  hold  the  sen- 
sualizing tendency  of   food    in    check. 


Animals  have  no  manners,  and  the 
higher  gift  of  manners  is  allowed  to  man, 
to  keep  him  from  the  coarseness  and  low- 
ness  to  which  his  animal  nature  would 
otherwise  run.  In  this  view,  good  man- 
ners are  even  a  sort  of  first-stage  religion, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  body.  If  the 
child  is  practiced  carefully,  at  his  food, 
in  deferring  to  superiors  and  seniors  ;  in 
the  restraint  of  haste,  or  greediness ;  in 
the  proprieties  of  positions,  and  the 
handsome  use  of  tools  ;  in  the  limitation 
of  his  feeding  by  his  wants,  and  a  good- 
natured  submission  to  restriction  when 
restriction  is  needed  for  his  good ;  he 
will  not  grow  sensual  in  that  manner, 
but  his  mind  will  be  all  the  while  getting 
sovereignty  over  the  body.  Good  breed- 
ing and  civility  are,  in  this  view,  indis- 
pensable.*'— Mary  D.  Rogers. 


The  Question  of  Dress. 

How  shall  we  dress  our  children  ? 
We  women  who  are  practical  and  unpre- 
tentious, find  that  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors who  are  not  nearly  so  well-meaning 
dress  their  babies  much  more  attractively. 
Need  our  children  wear  unbecoming  and 
severe  things  because  their  mothers  have 
common  sense  and  nothing  else  ?  I  am 
a  plam  woman  but  have  ideas  about 
dainty  dresses  and  coats  for  my  children. 
Why  should  n't  I  be  able  to  carry  them 
out  and  still  be  considered  sensible  ? — 
A  Mother. 

These  questions  are  asked  by  an  ear- 
nest and  frank  mother  who  is  no  doubt 
battling  like  hundreds  of  others  against 
her  inner  sense  of  the  artistic  fitness  of- 
children's  clothes.  Every  woman  has 
an  aesthetic  instinct,  which,  though 
never  brought  to  bear  on  canvas  can  be 
and  is  expressed  in  her  home  decoration 
and  her    children's    wardrobes.      Who 
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does  not  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  beautifully 
dressed  child  more  than  a  pretty  picture  ? 
This  need  not  imply  a  beruffled  or  be- 
ribboned  gown  and  elaborately  plumed 
hat,  but  a  simple,  sweet,  childlike  cos- 
tume, which  if  appropriate  to  the  best 
uses  of  dress,  will  be  truly  artistic. 
Common  sense  is  not,  need  not,  be  either 
crude  or  ugly  in  its  expression,  since 
that  which  is  most  natural  is  always 
most  beautiful  and  graceful.  Common 
sense  in  dress  should  command  simple, 
natural,  useful  garments,  which  should 
be  an  outward  picture  of  the  wearer's 
best  taste  and  truest  idea  of  dress.  Dress 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  person  and 
add  to  rather  than  diminish  that  person- 
ality. With  children  we  have  a  quite 
different  task;  that  of  dressing  them  so 
as  to  form  tastes  not  yet  matured,  and  at 
the  same  time  meeting  the  requirements 
of  excessive  activity  and  usefulness. 
There  is  a  beautiful  freedom  in  child  ac- 
tivity which  demands  a  corresponding 
freedom  in  its  clothing.  Why  should 
not  the  latter  for  this  very  reason,  like 
the  former,  be  of  ever-increasing  grace 
and  beauty  ?  The  everyday  dress  of  a 
child  should  not  be  so  far  removed  from 
prettiness  that  the  occasional  Sunday 
gown  is  an  occasion.  Nature  doe^  not 
keep  her  best  things  for  a  better  day, 
but  wears  her  best,  knowing  that  to-day 
is  th^  best  day.  A  simple,  but  dainty 
dress,  at  the  same  time  substantial  and 
serviceable,  can  be  designed  for  the 
daily  wear  of  the  little  girls  of  the  familj^ 
and  abided  by,  until  it  brings  lasting  in- 
fluence of  fitness  and  niceness  to  the 
little  wearers,  which  would  never  be 
produced  by  endless  changes  of  more  and 
less  elaborate  costumes.  The  beauty 
of  use  and  the  use  of  beauty  are  the  doc- 
trine of  nature  and  can  be  most  satisfac- 
torily applied  in  the  matter  of  dressing 


nature's  children.  These  should  be  as 
unconscious  of  their  apparel  as  is  the 
rose  of  its  rich-hued  petals,  and  they 
will  be  so,  in  proportion  as  their  gar- 
ments are  as  fully  fitting  to  so  clothe 
them.  Wise  mothers  will  not  discuss 
dress  in  general  before  their  children, 
leaving  them  in  the  unconscious  enjoy- 
ment of  what  they  have,  ignorant  of  how 
good  it  is  or  how  much  the  cost  thereof. 
A  mother  said  not  long  ago  :  *  *  I  am  so 
sorry  to  see  the  snowy  white  gamps  and 
cashmere  petticoats  for  children  go  out  of 
style,  for  they  were  always  so  pictur- 
esque." Now,  nothing  that  ever  was 
truly  artistic  and  picturesque  can  go  out  of 
styUy  and  rather  than  follow  some  extrem- 
ity of  newfashion,  the  sensible  mother  will 
hold  to  that  which  makes  her  child  ap- 
pear externally  clothed  in  all  the  sweet- 
ness and  purity  and  freshness  of  its  child 
nature.  Ruskin  says  that  the  man  who 
paints  the  picture  is  the  painter,  and 
that  the  woman  who  dons  the  dress 
should  be  the  designer  of  it  at  least. 
Every  mother  can  know  these  rules : 
Simplicity  of  form,  purity  of  color  and 
truth  of  purpose,  and  apply  them  to 
clothing  the  models  in  her  nursery  art 
gallery  and  be  the  true  artist. 


It  was  quite  interesting  to  see  a  little 
fellow  the  other  day  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten, who  was  with  the  children  but  did 
not  take  part  in  any  of  the  exercises. 
When  he  was  at  the  table  he  would  sit 
and  fold  his  hands  and  when  at  the  circle 
his  arms  fell  down  by  his  side  and  he  did 
not  join  in  the  play.  The  Kindergart- 
ner  was  wise,  however,  and  understood 
what  was  the  difl&culty,  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.  It  was  not  willfulness,  it 
was  simply  because  he  was  so  absorbed 
in  the  other  children  he  did  not  think  of 
himself.     He  watched  all  of  their  move- 
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ments  with  perfect  eagerness  and  he  was 
so  interested  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  he  was  expected  to  do  as  the  others 
did.  It  proved  that  his  mind  was  not 
vacant,  for  when  he  went  home  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  tell  about  —who  was  there 
and  .what  they  did,  and  they  marched 
this  way,  and  they  were  little  birds  that 
way,  etc.  He  seemed  to  consider  it  all 
as  a  great  entertainment  for  his  especial 
benefit.  I  am  told,  however,  in  a  few 
days  he  joined  with  the  other  children  in 
hearty  glee,  and  was  one  of  the  happiest 
with  the  happy. 


The  Mother  Play. 

Our  mother  readers  can  do  nothing 
better  than  follow  carefully  the  articles 
on  the  Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder,  by  Laura 
Fisher,  the  initial  paper  of  the  series 
appearing  in  this  number.  Only  by  a 
thorough  study  of  these  '  *  Plays  ' '  will 
the  mother  gain  a  true  and  clear  con- 
ception of  what  Froebel  means  by 
the  ** education  through  play,"  and  Miss 
Fisher's  articles  will  make  it  possible  for 
her  to  take  Froebel's  own  book  and  use 
it  scientifically  in  the  home-training 
of  her  children.  The  **Play  of  the 
Limbs"  will  be  treated  in  our  February 
Number. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  at  different 
times  to  watch  Kindergarten  trained  chil- 
dren at  play,  and  their  methods  would 
seem  a  strong  argument  for  the  system. 
On  one  occasion  a  boy  of  five  worked 
faithfully  for  a  week  over  an  empty  box 
in  the  -yard.  It  was  in  turn  his  ship 
with  great  white  sails,  his  wagon  drawn 
by  fiery  horses,  his  tool  chest,  his  dog 
house,  and  finally,  he  the  carpenter,  and 
this  his  newly  built  home,  which  he 
turned  bottom  side  up  and  crawled  into. 


I  passed  a  group  of  children  one  day  and 
found  them  making  nests  out  of  old  rope 
ravelings  and  grasses,  struggling  hard 
to  put  thera  up  into  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
in  the  fond  hope  that  some  little  bird 
would  come  and  dwell  therein.  Again 
I  found  some  boys  imitating  the  brothers 
in  the  primary  grade,  and  tracing  *  *  Af- 
rica" in  the  sand, — the  form  and  the 
fact  of  the  country  were  most  vague  to 
thera,  but  they  were  most  earnestly  at 
work.  Two  little  girls  were  playing 
'  *  dollies '  *  out-of-doors  last  Spring.  After 
a  little  while  they  laid  their  dolls  aside 
and  took  flowers  for  their  babies,  and 
finally  selected  the  little  violets  to  put  to 
sleep  in  cradles  made  of  leaves. 

One- five-year-old  boy  who  had  mod- 
eled in  clay  at  Kindergarten,  was  dis- 
covered to  have  established  a  regular 
pottery, — digging  his  own  clay  and 
mixing  it  with  sand  and  dirt,  working  it 
into  large  marbles.  He  had  made  about 
fifty,  set  them  to  dry  in  the  shade 
and  was  planning  how  he  could  paint 
them.  The  Kindergarten  training  had 
taught  these  children  how  to  do  definite 
things  and  try  hard,  yet  imaginative 
work,  which  they  did  outside  at  their 
common  play. — A  Subscribrr. 


Often  when  mothers  ard  busily  en- 
gaged with  sewing,  the  babies,  reject- 
ing all  their  playthings,  want  to  be  busy 
too.  They  like  the  idea  of  bustling 
about,  at  some  more  grown-up  work  and 
it  is  well  for  the  mother  to  have  some- 
thing ready  for  such  occasions.  Among 
other  happy  devices  this  has  been  found 
very  successful.  Taking  odds  and  ends 
of  zephyrs,  cut  them  into  two-inch  pieces; 
mix  the  colors  up  and  keep  in  a  conven- 
ient box  for  the  babies  to  sort  out  when 
they  would  be  busy. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


In  the  sweeping  progress  of  the  new 
education,  many  strong  and  keen  train- 
ing schools  are  being  developed,  and 
some  of  these  have  already  reached  the 
dignity  of  years  and  reputation.  While 
these  various  centers  are  seeking  to 
widen  their  circumference  of  influence, 
and  while  each  has  and  must  maintain 
its  own  peculiar  identity,  it  would  be 
well  for  all  to  be  striving  for  a  common 
standard  of  both  Froebelian  work  and 
Froebelian  interpretation.  The  grad- 
uates of  each  of  these  schools  should  be 
true  and  loyal  to  their  instruction,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  charity  and  rev- 
erence for  the  efforts  of  all  other  equally 
earnest  and  honest  teaching.  Let  their 
following  be  based  upon  principle  rather 
than  upon  some  less  essential  plan  of  the 
views  advanced  by  their  respective  lead- 
ers, and  they  will  not  fall  into  the  mis- 
take of  misjudging  those  who  differ 
from  them. 

Froebelian  principle  is  nigh  unto 
Christ's  own  testament,  and  there  should 
be  no  factions  or  opposing  sentiment. 
Being  built  on  Truth  its  followers  need 
but  be  truthful  and  they  will  find  them- 
selves all  on  the  same  basis  of  work. 
The  differing  schools  represent  the  var- 
ious standpoints  of  Froebelian  doctrine 
and  are  not  opposing  forces,  but  sisters 
of  the  same  parent  thought.    . 

The  custom  is  growing  for  stranger- 
Kindergartners  when  meeting  to  inquire 
of  each  other,  **  Where  did  you  take 
your  training  ?  "  At  once  each  is  ranked 
in  the  mind  of  her  questioner  according 
to  this  one's  opinion  of  the  school 
named.  Now,  a  Kindergarten  training 
teacher  is  not  responsible  for  the  entire 
subsequent  career  of  her  pupil  teachers, 
for  their  training  was  in  fact  only  their 


initiatory  step.  If  they  have  added  ex- 
perience, have  improved  their  opportuni- 
ties, have  studied  in  Froebel  himself, 
and  learned  their  daily  lessons  of  the 
children,  how  to  become  as  a  little  child, 
each  will  have  become  the  strong,  clear- 
sighted, true-minded,  individual  Kinder- 
gartner  it  is  her  ideal  to  be.  It  should 
be,  not  so  much,  where  were  you  trained, 
nor  even,  what  have  you  already  done, 
as,  What  are  you  doing?  Being  able  to 
criticise  all  the  Kindergartners  in  the 
world, — and  their  number  is  great, — 
will  never  make  a  Kindergartner  of  any 
one.  But  manifesting  the  same  loving- 
kindness  to  those  older- grown  children 
who  have  entered  our  high  calling,  as  to 
the  babes  in  our  charge,  will  make  not 
only  Froebelian,  but  Christian  educators 
of  each  one. 


As  a  guide  to  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  theoretical  articles  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seymour  (begun  in  this  number),  we 
give  the  following  extract  from  their 
letter,  outlining  the  same : 

After  considering  it  very  carefully,  we 
have  decided  that  we  ought  to  do  what 
we  can  in  the  way  toward  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  Froebel's  great  wisdom,  and 
we  have  determined  on  the  following 
plan  of  four  articles  : 

PROBBBL'S  KINDBRGARTBN. 

I.  The  little  child. 
[The  internal  or*  spirit.] 

II.  Froebel's  instruments  of  education : 
Songs,  Gifts,  Occupations,  Games. 

[The  external,  *' nature."] 

III.  The  Kindergarten. 

[The  life  which  unites  the  two.] 

IV.  The  Kindergarten's  power  to  transform 
the  natural  life. 

This  plan  is  based  on  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Froebel's  Education  of  Man, 
as  naturally  any  exposition  of  his  views 
should  proceed,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  based  education. 
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In  the  first  paper,  we  wish  to  show 
that  the  outward  and  visible  side  of  the 
child  is  only  that  through  which  he 
manifests  and  unfolds  his  inner  being 
or  essence  which  is  divine.  And  that 
all  the  divinity  of  his  outward  manifesta- 
tions are  but  the  expressions  of  his  in- 
ward striving  after  unity  with  God,  which 
union  is  his  destiny  and  life-work. 

That  it  is  therefore  the  ofl&ce  of  educa- 
tion to  lead  him  to  the  self-conscious 
recognition  of  his  divine  being,  and  to 
bring  him  to  the  knowledge  and  power 
by  which  he  may  be  able  to  freely  and 
self-consciously  represent  it  in  his  life  as 
a  complete,  undivided  whole.  That  man, 
as  the  child  of  God  and  of  nature  finds 
the  harmony  of  his  inner  and  outer  being 
only  through  human  life,  which  again  he 
must  see  as  a  whole,  past,  present  and 
future,  in  its  necessary  connection  with 
his  own  life. 

In  the  second  paper,  we  will  treat  of 
the  outer  means  or  instruments  by  which 
Froebel  enables  educators  to  lead  the 
child  to  this  self-consciousness — awaken- 
ing his  insight  by  the  songs,  and  improv- 
ing his  intellect  through  the  gifts,  and 
training  his  bodily  powers  to  self-deter- 
mined action  through  the  occupations 
that  he  may  be  able  to  act  according  to 
his  insight,  intelligently  and  skillfully. 
Finally,  by  the  games,  enabling  him  to 
represent  in  play  the  whole  life  which  he 
lives,  spiritual,  intellectual  and  bodily. 
But  remembering  always  tha^,  as  the 
education  of  the  child  can  in  no  way 
proceed  on  one  side  at  a  time,  but  only 
on  all  sides  at  all  times,  so  neither  the 
songs,  gifts,  occupations  or  games  are 
one-sided,  but  each  complete  in  itself 
and  appealing  to  the  child  on  all  sides  of 
his  nature. 

All  .these  outward  means,  or  *  instru- 
ments,*' are  thus  * 'nature'*  or  the  exter- 
nal, to  be  used  by  the  educator  only  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  child  to  self- 
conscious  representation  of  the  internal. 

In  the  third  paper,  we  want  to  show 
that  the  Kindergarten  is  the  human  life, 
by  which  the  two — the  inner  essence  and 
the  external  world — ^are  brought  into 
one.  For,  as  the  external  world — all  that 
comes  into  the  child's  life — is  at  first 


mere  bewildering  diversity,  just  as  it  is 
and  remains  to  the  uneducated  and  to  sav- 
ages, so  Froebel  found  the  means  where- 
by the  unity  in  this  diversity  might  be 
made  manifest  to  the  child.  But  this 
unity  can  only  be  consciously  attained 
by  the  child  when  every  part,  portion  and 
aspect  of  his  life  is  brougJ;it  within  that 
unity.  So  the  Kindergarten  must  in- 
clude the  child's  whole  life,  outwardly 
revealing  that  unity,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served as  a  complete,  unbroken  whole, 
and  that  the  child  may  grasp  it  as  such. 
The  fourth  paper  should  show  the 
transforming  power  of  this  consciousness 
in  the  individual,  of  unity  through  his 
life,  with  that  of  the  whole  nation,  as 
well  as  the  effect  on  the  nation  of  united 
families  and  neighborhoods. 


FIELD  NOTES. 


Chicago. — As  Kindergartners,  we 
should  always  be  willing  to  share  with 
others,  any  helpful  experiences.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  the  above  sentiment, 
that  the  teachers  of  the  Chicago  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  propose  mak- 
ing a  report  of  the  Mothers'  Meetings 
held  by  each  principal  in  her  own  Kin- 
dergarten, monthly. 

New  and  untried  lines  of  work  are  al- 
ways begun  with  hesitation,  especially  if 
they  bring  with  them  added  responsi- 
bilities. So  it  was  with  trembling  hearts 
that  two  years  ago,  we  entered  upon  this 
new  field.  Our  first  meetipgs  met  with 
encouraging  success,  but  we  soon  found 
that  it  was  true,  that  we  were  not  enough 
in  touch  with  the  mothers,  and  to 
awaken  their  sympathy  and  co-operation 
our  efforts  were  directed,  with  most 
gratifying  results. 

Our  general  plan  for  conducting  these 
meetings  is,  first,  to  explain  to  them 
fully  the  truths  we  are  trying  to  teach 
the  children,  and   how,  by  elementary 
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science  lessons,  and  the  use  of  material, 
these  truths  are  emphasized  and  brought 
out.  Then  we  endeavor  to  secure  their 
co-operation  at  home,  all  of  which  is 
done  in  talks  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes.  When  it  is  convenient,  some 
light  refreshment,  as  tea  and  cakes  are 
passed,  of  which  feature  the  assistant 
teacher  takes  charge.  While  the  mothers 
are  talking  and  drinking  their  tea,  is  the 
timeof  encouragement  for  the  Principal, 
as  with  cup  in  hand,  she  passes  from  one 
group  to  another,  conversing  with  each 
mother  of  the  individual  needs  of-  her 
child,  and  hearing  the  reports  of  how, 
'*  Mary  has  told  me  at  home,  all  that - 
you  have  been  telling  us,"  and,  **  Henry 
knows  all  about  farmers.  He  tells  me 
every  day  at  home,'* — and  how  one 
group  of  neighboring  children  rehearse 
every  day  what  they  have  had  in  the 
Kindergarten,  adding,  **  And  when  they 
pray,"  (in  a  hushed,  awed  tone)  *'I 
have  to  stop  my  work  and  listen." 

But  the  special  point  at  which  we  are 
aiming  in  this  communication  is  the 
**  reflex  action"  of  these  meetings  on 
the  principals  themselves.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  no  feature  of 
our  work  is  more  inspiring,  or  would  be 
more  regretfully  abandoned,  than  these 
same  Mothers*  Meetings.  While  they  in- 
volve extra  work  and  strength  they  pay 
compound   interest   on  the  investment. 

These  poor  mothers  look  forward  to 
them  with  increasing  interest,  and  grow 
more  and  more  responsive,  so  that  the 
heart  of  the  Kindergartner  glows  within 
her,  and  she  begins  to  feel  what  she 
already  knoivs,  that  very  much  of  her 
work  takes  root,  and  grows  slowly  in 
dark  places,  and,  blessed  thought !  it 
may  sometime  burst  forth  into  the  glori- 
ous sunshine. — Mary  C.  May,  Free  Kg, 
Assn. 


The  Travelers. 

"Welcome,  little  Travelers,  welcome,  welcome  home. 
Tell  us,  little  Travelers,  from  what  land  you  come." 

In  the  December  number  of  The  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine  for  1888,  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson  published  a  charming 
little  play  called  **  The  Travelers." 

I  knew  as  soon  as  I  caught  sight  of  it 
that  it  would  prove  a  treasure,  (as  indeed 
may  be  said  of  all  Miss  Poulsson *s  plays) 
but  I  did  not  find  time  to  set  it  to  music 
until  a  few  months  ago. 

As  soon  as  it  was  introduced  in  one  of 
my  Kindergartens,  the  children  greeted 
it  rapturously  and  caught  the  idea  at 
once.  Ever  since  then  they  have  been 
playing  it  occasionally  and,  indeed,  if 
their  prayers  were  always  granted  we 
should  * '  Travel ' '  before  and  after  the 
morning  hymns, — again  at  playtime,  and 
close  with  **  Traveling  * '  at  noon. 

I  commonly  divide  the  circle  into 
quarters,  letting  a  little  flock  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  children  flutter  out  at  once. 
No  one'  of  the  Kindergartners  or  assist- 
ants has  ever  given  the  slightest  hint  to 
the  little  ones  as  to  what  they  shall  do, 
and  their  ideas  have  been  invariably  very 
pretty  and  original. 

Of  course  they  promptly  thought  of 
'*  Dancing  Land,"  *'Tiptoe  Land." 
**  Hopping  Land,"  ^*  Flying  Land," 
**  Crawling  Land,"  '*  Marching  Land," 
etc.,  and  when  these  commonplaces 
were  exhausted  my  surprises  began. 

They  came  in  one  day  with  partially 
closed  eyes  and  heads  resting  on  clasped 
hands, — threw  themselves  on  the  floor, 
apparently  overcome  with  drowsiness, 
and  tunefully  declared  that  thej'  had 
come  from  *' Sleepy  Land,  where  chil- 
dren all  go  sleepy." 

Another  time  they  came  from  * 'Loving 
Land' '  and  overwhelmed  each  other  with 
warm  kisses  and  exaggerated*  embraces. 
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Again  they  entered  with  reverential 
demeanor  and  eyes  cast  heavenward  and 
kneeling  in  the  circle  like  so  many 
**Infant  Samuels'*  gravely  announced 
that  they  had  come  from  'Traying  Land, 
where  children  all  go  praying  !" 

They  coin  words  with  great  freedom 
on  these  occasions  and  make  verbs  out 
of  nouns  whenever  they  list. 

For  instance  one  day  they  held  their 
clasped  hands  in  front  of  them,  outlining 
a  circle,  and  assured  us  that  they  had 
come  from  * 'Meadow  Land,  where  chil- 
dren all  go  meadow.  * ' 

Again,  they  entered  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  little  heads  cuddled  together  and 
arms  wound  round  each  other,  singing 
that  they  had  come  from  * 'Haycock  Land 
where  children  all  go  haycock.'' 

On  other  occasions  perhaps,  they  come 
from  "Thumbkin  Land,  where  children 
all  go  ihumbkln'' — and  so  on,  carrying 
out  all  sorts  of  ideas — sometimes  laugh- 
able, sometimes  beautiful,  but  always 
spontaneous  and  childlike.  — Nora  A. 
Smith,  San  Francisco. 

A  Kindergarten  for  Street  Chii.- 
DREN. — Mr.  Radetzky,  a  gentleman  of 
leisure,  made  up  his  mind  to  open  a 
Kindergarten  for  the  little  street  chil- 
dren of  Odessa,  Russia.  The  city 
authorities  permitted  him  to  use  an 
empty  plot  for  the  purpose.  He  put  up 
some  cheap  apparatus  for  games,  and 
called  the  children  in.  Soon  he  had  an 
audience  2,000  strong  !  The  teacher 
talked  to  the  little  ones  on  different  sub- 
jects and  conducted  their  games,  and 
they  became  so  much  attached  to  the 
Kindergarten  that  they  stayed  there  the 
whole  day.  As  the  parents  protested 
against  their  children  spending  so  much 
time  in  the  school  and  taking  no  part  in 
home   work,    Mr.^    Radetzky    kept    his 


school  open  only  afternoons.  The  effect 
of  the  Kindergarten  on  the  street  chil- 
dren even  in  the  first  year  was  so  bene- 
ficial that  the  city  authorities  appro- 
priated for  it  1,500  roubles  or  $750  per 
annum.  Some  trees  were  planted  in  this 
Kindergarten  and  a  big  tent  gave  pro- 
tection from  rain  and  sun.  Occasion- 
ally Mr.  Radetzky  indulged  in  cheap 
fireworks  and  arranged  running  races 
with  prizes  (mostly  books). 

The  children  love  their  teacher  and 
obey  him  implicitly.  Their  manners, 
appearance  and  language  are  greatly  im- 
proved ;  they  try  to  avoid  using  bad 
expressions  and  develop  the  taste  for 
reading. 

Boston. — We  the  Boston  Kindergart- 
ners,  are  still  delighting  in  the  morning 
talks  which  Miss  Poulsson  is  supplying 
from  her  unlimited  resources,  her  vivid 
imagination  and  her  desire  to  help  in  the 
good  work.  One  of  the  chief  helps  is 
the  suggestion  she  offers  for  collateral 
reading  which  is  always  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  vitalize  the  subject  in  hand  with 
words  of  inspiration  from  the  best  au- 
thors. Read,  for  instance,  **Each  and 
All, '  *  by  Emerson,  or  *  'Our  Daily  Bread,  * ' 
by  E.  E.  Hale,  and  through  the  time- 
honored  ** baker"  we  can  convey  to  the 
children  the  vital  and  lofty  truth  of  the 
independence  of  mankind.  In  story 
form  we  can  again  present  it  through 
*' Grandmother's  Johnnie  Cake'*  found 
in  Whittier's  Child  Life,  **Amy  Stewart'' 
or  **Our  Daily  Bread,'*  in  Miss  Wiltse's 
collection  of  stories.  Jack  Frost,  as  the 
personification  of  Winter's  wonder  and 
beauty  was  noticed  in  the  talks.  Before 
presenting  this  to  the  children  read  **The 
Fairyland  of  Science,"  by  Arabella 
Buckley;  **The  Snow  Image,"  by  Haw- 
thorne, and  the  many  beautiful  poems  on 
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Winter  by  the  different  American  poets. 
For  use  with  the  children  read  the  story 
of  **  White,  Bright  and  Sprite."  in 
Holmes*  Third  Reader,  or  the  * 'Story  of 
the  Squirrel  Family,*'  in  Lessons  for  the 
Little  Ones^  by  Mary  Dendy.  Froebel's 
play  of  the  basket,  with  its  own  little 
lesson  of  giving,  leads  naturally  to  the 
Christmas-time.  We  are  here  again  re- 
ferred to  Emerson  who  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  inspiration  of  so 
many.  His  essay  on  **  Gifts  '*  will  give 
the  key-note  to  the  whole  subject  in 
prose,  as  the  poet  Lowell  has  given  it  in 
verse  in  the  * 'Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  and 
in  story  form  for  the  children  we  can 
find  the  same  thought  in  the  * '  Legends 
of  Saint  Elizabeth'*  and  **Robin's  Christ- 
mas** in  The  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine for  December,  1891. — E.  T.  Bur- 
gess. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. — There  is  a 
Froebel  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  whose 
object  is  to  furnish  the  female  students 
with  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary 
for  Kindergarten  teachers.  The  course 
of  study  lasts  two  years.  In  the  first 
year  they  study  theoretically,  the  Kin- 
dergarten plays,  and  also  such  sciences 
as  pedagogics,  psychology,  physiology, 
hygiene,  and  physics.  In  the  second 
year,  the  teachers  take  an  actual  part  in 
the  exercises  in  the  Kindergarten  of  the 
society. 

The  society  publishes  the  books  spe- 
cially prepared  for  the  little  children, 
gives  evening  lessons  to  all  women  who 
are  interested  in  Kindergarten  games, 
and  the  primary  training  of  children. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froebel 
Kindergartners  had  one  of  its  richest 
meetings,  Saturday,  December  12  th. 
The  program  included  learning  several 
new   Christmas  songs,  and  singing  old 


favorites ;  explanations  and  examina- 
tion of  specimens  of  work  from  many 
Kindergartens,  made  up  into  articles 
appropriate  for  the  children  to  present  as 
gifts  to  their  friends  ;  an  excellent  paper 
upon  *•  The  Art  Side  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten," by  Miss  Williams,  and  an  address, 
**The  Origin  of  Santa  Claus,'*  by  Pro- 
fessor Batchellor,  teeming  with  research 
into  folk-lore,  and  glorified  by  insight  of 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  loved  symbols. 
— M.  Gay,  Sec'y. 

Miss  Mary  McDowell,  of  Chicago, 
was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  being  prominent  both  as  a 
Kindergartner  and  white-ribbon  worker. 
She  is  associated  with  the  Misses  Starr 
and  Addams,  of  the  Hull  House  Mission, 
and  is  a  young  woman  "of  remarkable 
capacity  in  this  line. 

The  Southern  California  Training 
School  for  Kindergartners,  located  at  Los 
Angeles,  under -the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Nora  D.  Mayhew,  reports  splendid  prog- 
ress and  an  enlarged  course  of  study. 
The  public  schools  of  that  city  now  sup- 
port twelve  Kindergartens,  averaging 
thirty-five  pupils,  of  which  Mrs.  Mayhew 
is  supervisor. 

A  Kindergarten  Building.  —  A 
building  intended  especially  as  a  home 
for  Kindergartners  is  something  which  is 
very  desirable,  and  the  one  built  at  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  during  the  past  summer  for 
Mrs.  Hailmann*s  training  school  is  a 
model  in  design,  utility  and  convenient 
arrangement.  It  is  centrally  located, 
and  surrounded  by  a  large  yard  in  which 
young  shade  trees  have  been  set,  and  in 
form  is  a  neat  one-story  and  a  half  frame 
building  with  two  large  windows  in  front 
and  a  long  bay  window    on  the  south. 
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A  neat  portico  overshadows  the  front 
entrance,  and  from  the  hallway  two 
small  rooms  open,  where  material,  books 
and  other  accessories  are  stored.  The 
large  playroom  comes  next,  connected 
with  the  hall  by  double  doors.  This  is 
a  light,  airy  room  at  one  end  of  which 
is  the  long  bay  window  and  extending 
its  full  length  is  a  winter  garden  com- 
pletely filled  with  tropical  plants,  ger- 
aniums in  bloom  and  a  profusion  of 
mosses  and  ferns  gathered  by  the  train- 
ing class  while  on  a  nutting  excursion 
to  the  woods,  carefully  transplanted  from 
thence  and  serving  both  for  ornamenta- 
tion and  the  observation  of  plant  life.  A 
sand  table  stands  in  one  comer  and  a 
piano  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Proebel, 
completes  the  furniture  of  this  room. 
Two  large  rooms  in  the  rear  of  this  play- 
room are  connected  with  it  by  double 
doors,  one  furnished  with  tables,  chairs 
and  blackboards,  where  classes  meet. 
The  other  room  is  also  furnished  with 
blackboards,  carpet,  low  tables  and  little 
chairs,  where  the  children  meet.  The 
building  has  every  convenience  ;  electric 
lights,  furnace  heat,  well  arranged  toilet 
rooms,  etc.  The  people  of  La  Porte  are 
to  be  envied  this  institution.  It  was 
recently  opened  with  considerable  dem- 
onstration. 

BOOK  NOTES. 


**  A  Slumber  Song,*'  by  Nina  lyillian 
Morgan,  is  an  exquisite  story  of  young 
life  with  its  ideals  and  ambitions,  giving 
a  wonderful  lesson  in  perseverance  and 
faithfulness.  It  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  holiday  novels  and  gift  books, 
both  in  style  and  diction. 

**  A  Song  of  lyife,"  by  Margaret  W. 
Morley,  well  known  as  an  experimenter 


in  science  from  a  Kindergarten  basis  and 
for  her  original  developments  along  the 
line  of  physical  culture,  brings  out  this 
accumulation  of  results  clothed  in  beau- 
tiful form.  She  carries  the  development 
of  life  from  its  lowest  forms  in  the  vege- 
table, on  to  the  living  organisms  and  the 
human  being.  The  last  chapter,  *'  The 
World's  Cradle,'*  takes  up  the  subject 
of  embryology. 


PUBLISHERS*    NOTES. 


Magazines  should  be  received  by  the 
tenth  of  each  month.  Notify  immedi- 
ately if  not. 

Vol.  III.  The  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
— We  have  them  bound  for  $2.25.  By 
sending  complete  volume  unbound,  with 
75  cents,  we  will  exchange  with  same 
volume  bound. 

H^a«/^^.— Solicitors  for  The  Kinder- 
garten Magazine  in  every  village, 
town  and  city.  Excellent  terms  offered. 
Send  for  Confidential  Terms  to  Solicitors. 

Renewals. — Please  state  when  send- 
ing subscriptions  whether  or  not  tjiey 
are  renewals. 

We  cease  sending  magazines  on  the 
expiration  of  subscription. 

The  song  **  Little  Child's  Gift  Carol," 
in  this  issue,  together  with  the  '*  Birds 
in  Autumn,"  of  the  November  number, 
is  published  in  sheet  music  form  and  will 
be  mailed  prepaid  to  any  address  for 
15  cents,  $1.25  per  dozen,  $1.00  per 
dozen  for  five  dozen. 

A  new  and  exquisite  booklet  edition 
of ''THE  CHRIST  CHILD,  A  Christ- 
mas Legend,"  is  just  out.  Orders  for 
the  holidays  filled  immediately.  10  cts. 
each,  3  copies  for  25  cts. 

*  *  The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Slojd, ' ' 
by  Otto  Solomon,  is  the  authority  in 
both  continents  on  this  great  system  of 
education .  $1.25  prepaid  at  this  address. 


Caution  to  Kindergartners. 

If  you  are  depending  on  a  Bradley  Catalo^e  thatisayearortwo  old,  throw  it  away  and  send 
for  the  latest  edition.  It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  post  yourself  regarding  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  material  since  the  last  time  that  you  heard  directly  from  us,  particularly  in  Par- 
QUBTRY  and  WSAVING.  What  we  are  aiming  to  do  is  to  make  our  Kindergarten  material  conform  to 
that  theory  of  Teaching  Color  which  has  for  its  basis  the  Six  Standard  Colors  of  the  Solar  Spectram. 
If  our  meaning  is  not  clear,  send  for  the  little  pamphlet,  Color  in  the  Kindergarten,  mailed  free,  if 
you  mention  this  advertisement.  If  you  want  a  sample  book  of  our  Educational  Colored  Papers 
don't  be  bashful  about  saying  so. 

For  Eastern  States  :  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
For  Western  States  :  For  Southern  States : 

THOMAS  CHARLES  CO.,  FLEXNER  &  STAADEKBR. 

21 1-2 13  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  330  Fourth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MOTHER-SONGS, 

GAMES  AND  STORIES, 

FROEBEL'S    OWN    BOOK. 

Translated  by  Frances  and  Emily  I<ord.  Music  newly  ar- 
ranged and  re-adapted  to  children's  voices.  Sent  post- 
paid, I2.50.  Kind«rgartefi  Publishing  Co..  277  Madison 
»i,  Chicago. 

Law  of  Childhood  and  other  Papers, 
^  By  W.  N.  HAILMANN. 

CONTENTS:— Law  of  Childhood,  The  Soul  of 
Proebel's  Qifts,  The  Specific  Use  of  the  Kindergarten, 
The  Kindergarten  a  School  for  Mothers. 

Parents  seeking  the  best  and  most  concise  presenta- 
tion of  Froebel's  Principles  will  find  it  here. 

Reduced  price,  postpaid.  40  ct?.    Address 

ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM  &  CO..  Chicago. 


Child  Life  has  for  its  special  objects: — 

1.  The  promotion  of  union  amor^  parents, 
teachers  and  students  interested  in  Uie  philo- 
sophical principles  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi, 
Proebel  and  other  prominent  educationists. 

2.  The  discussion  of  matters  connected  with 
Kindergarten  teaching. 

3.  The  supply  of  information  respecting  cur- 
rent Kindergarten  literature,  reports  of  lectures 
and  reviews  of  books  likely  to  prove  helpful  to 
students  and  teachers. 

Will  be  sent  post  free  for  twelve  months  &om 
the  publishers,  Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet 
street,  London,  on  receipt  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.     American  Agency, 

Kindergarten  Publishing  Co., 
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MAID  OF   ORLEANS. 


In  beautiful,  sunny  France,  several 
hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  a  won- 
derful girl,  named  Joan  of  Arc,  who  so 
loved  her  home  and  country  that  she 
did  great  deeds  for  it.  All  her  coun- 
trymen were  very  unhappy,  for  their 
fatherland  was  not  at  peace.  The  king 
and  his  family  did  not  love  one  an- 
other, and  made  troubles  for  their  peo- 
ple and  for  each  other.  A  nation  al- 
ways loves  and  honors  its  king,  and 
when  several  try  by  quarreling  to  make 
themselves  the  rulers,  the  good  people 
all  over  the  land  do  not  know  what  to 
do,  and  whom  they  should  serve,  so 
the  whole  nation  is  sorrowful. 

This  lovely  fatherland  of  Joan  of  Arc 
had  become  all  divided  because  they 
had  more  than  one  leader;  and  worst  of 
all,  a  strange  king,  Henry  of  England, 
knowing  that  they  were  not  strong,  be- 
cause they  did  not  hold  together,  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  into  France  and  take 
things  into  his  own  hands.  He  brought 
his  great  army  with  him,  and  they 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  beautiful  pas- 
tures, and  they  marched  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  streams,  and  called  it 
all  their  own.  King  Henry  said  that 
the  good  which  came  from  these  farms 
and  all  the  work  of  this  people  was  for 


him;  and  besides,  he  knew  that  they 
were  quarreling,  and  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  take  it.  It  had  belonged 
to  his  forefathers  and  his  family  just  a 
few  hundred  years  before,  so  he  felt  he 
had  a  right  to  claim  it  again. 

And  the  poor  people  of  Prance  could 
not  protect  themselves,  because  their 
own  princes  were  quarreling  and  would 
not  join  together  and  hold  their  king- 
dom as  one.  And  every  one  in  the 
land  was  very  unhappy  over  it.  The 
farmers  did  not  plant — for  what  was 
the  use  when  the  great  armies  would 
only  come  and  trample  everything  un- 
der foot?  and  then  there  was  no  bread 
for  the  children  to  eat. 

Oh,  those  were  sorry  days  in  France! 
but  it  was  very  long  ago. 

The  whole  nation  waited  for  peace 
and  plenty  to  come  again;  but  first  the 
English  must  be  made  to  go  back 
home,  the  quarrel  of  the  princes  must 
be  righted,  and  the  true  king  must  be 
put  upon  the  throne.  And  who  was 
there  strong  enough,  with  courage 
enough  and  wisdom  enough  and  good 
enough,  to  do  these  three  great  things? 

It  must  be  some  one  who  loved  the 
country  very  much  indeed. 

Strange   to  say,  the  only  one  who 
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came  and  helped  the  beautiful  father- 
land was  this  young  girl,  Joan  of  Arc, 
or  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  as  the  world 
calls  her.  And  how  she  did  it  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  understand;  and 
when  she  did  it,  everybody,  far  and 
wide,  wondered  at  her  bravery.  And 
everyone  is  wondering  yet. 

She  was  born  in  the  little  home  of  her 
father,  who  was  a  shepherd  and  a  poor 
man.  As  a  child  she  went  with  the 
other  children  into  the  fields  to  keep 
the  sheep.  She  loved  games  and  was 
very  fleet  of  foot,  strong,  merry,  and 
full  of  life.  She  loved  to  carry  the 
little  lambs  about,  and  while  she  was 
with  them  in  the  meadows,  she  often 
heard  voices  calling  her.  She  would 
sit  and  look  up  into  the  blue  of  the  sky 
and  listen  to  the  fluttering  leaves  and 
the  stories  that  the  wind  told  through 
the  branches.  And  when  the  bells  sud- 
denly broke  out  from  the  steeples  in 
the  distance,  she  would  stand  and  hold 
her  breath,  for  the  music  was  so  beau- 
tiful to  her. 

It  is  said  that  she  tamed  wild  birds 
to  come  at  her  call,  to  eat  crumbs  from 
her  hands  and  be  her  friends. 

She  listened  often  to  her  father  speak 
of  the  country's  troubles,  and  it  made 
her  sorrow,  even  as  a  child.  But  her 
mother's  faith  that  it  would  all  come 
right  again,  filled  her  with  hope.  An 
old,  old  story  in  the  village  foretold 
that  a  girl  should  be  the  savior  of 
France,  and  Joan  had  heard  it  many 
times  and  wondered  who  it  should  be. 

One  summer  noon,  as  she  was  sitting 
in  the  garden,  a  great  light  suddenly 
broke  upon  her,  and  she  heard  a  voice 
speaking  out  of  it:  **Joan,  Joan,  be  a 
good  child,  for  the  King  of  Heaven 
has  chosen  you  to  save  France." 

Sh^  wc^s  then  thirteen  years  of  age, 


and  she  never  forgot  it.  She  kept  her 
secret  and  prayed  over  it  many  times, 
and  asked  God  to  tell  her  when  and 
how  she  should  do  it,  and  to  send  her 
at  once,  for  she  was  ready. 

And  as  the  troubles  in  France  grew 
worse,  her  heart  longed  to  go  and  do 
duty  for  her  country;  and  finally  she 
determined  to  do  so,  no  matter  how 
hard  it  was. 

She  found  her  way  to  the  governor 
and  told  him  what  she  was  thinking, 
and  oh!  how  he  laughed  at  her!  He 
sent  her  away  without  believing  in  her, 
and  it  was  long  before  anyone  would 
listen;  for  they  called  her  words  the 
dreams  of  a  child,  and  foolishness. 
But  she  did  not  give  up. 

During  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Or- 
leans everyone  who  passed  through  the 
village  where  she  lived,  told  bad  news 
and  shook  his  head.  It  made  Joan  very 
unhappy,  and  the  voices  still  urged 
her  on;  and  she  told  everyone  that  she 
had  been  chosen  of  God  to  do  this 
thing.  And  thus  she  waited  for  the 
time  to  come  for  her  to  go  and  save 
France.  Her  kinsfolk  became  very 
much  excited  over  it,  but  finally  con- 
sented to  let  her  go  to  the  young  king. 

Before  she  started  she  said  good-by 
to  all  the  trees  and  lambs  and  meadows 
and  her  home  and  her  loved  ones,  for 
they  had  all  been  very  dear  to  her. 

As  she  traveled  the  long  distance  to 
the  king,  the-  people  all  along  the  way 
heard  of  her  and  watched  her;  even  the 
English  soldiers  began  to  fear  because 
they  believed  she  was  sent  of  God;  and 
the  good  king  made  ready  and  received 
her,  and  trusted  her  and  gave  her  an 
army,  for  he  believed  she  was  sent  of 
God.  And  he  gave  her  a  helmet  and 
armor  to  wear,  and  she  looked  like  a 
beautiful  young  soldier;  for  you  sec  she 
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was  strong  and  tall.  All  the  army 
obeyed  her  and  followed  her,  and  she 
always  remembered  to  pray  for  strength, 
and  to  be  guided  in  all  her  de^ds. 
When  she  knew  what  was  right  for  her 
to  do,  nothing  and  no  one  could  change 
her. 

And  so  she  won  a  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  her  fatherland, — helped  all 
people  of  the  nation  to  love  and  fight 
for  their  true  king, —  and  she  herself 


put  his  crown  on  his  head  once  more, 
and  made  him  king  indeed. 

And  some  day  we  will  learn  more  of 
this  brave  young  Joan  of  Arc,  for 
many  books  have  been  written  of  her, 
and  many  songs  are  sung  of  her  deeds 
and  courage. 

Thus  the  poor  shepherd's  daughter 
saved  her  fatherland,  because  she  loved 
it  and  obeyed  God. 

A.  H. 


MORNING  TALKS. 


Froebel  said,  "If  you  want  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  working  of  nature  you 
must  observe  the  common  wild  plants, 
many  of  which  are  designated  as  weeds; 
it  is  seen  more  clearly  in  these  than  in 
the  complexity  of  cultivated  plants.*' 

This  thought  was  given  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  theory  that  the  race  and  the 
stamp  of  the  race  in  each  individual 
should  be  studied. 

Many  of  the  children  who  come  to 
our  Kindergarten  are  not  little  wild 
plants.  They  present  as  much  difficulty 
in  our  study  of  the  workings  of  nature 
and  the  stamp  of  the  race,  as  Froebel's 
cultivated  plants.  But  when  our  classes 
consist  of  three  kinds, — wild,  cultivated, 
and  hothouse  plants, —  our  perplexities 
widen. 

A  Kindergarten  morning  talk,  to 
meet  all  needs  alike,  must  have  in  it  a 
marked  individuality,  suited  to  this 
particular  class  at  this  particular  hour. 
Relation  to  all  that  has  gone  bef6re, 
and  relation  to  all  the  talks  that  are  to 
come,  must  be  studied. 

A  morning  talk,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful, cannot  be  forced  upon  a  class, 
disregarding  a  unity  of  relation  to 
former  lessons  or  the  individuality  of 
each  child  present. 


One  Kindergartner  cannot  borrow  a 
morning  talk  from  another  and  success- 
fully present  it,  unless  she  has  in  some 
way  made  this  lesson  her  own  and 
adapted  it  to  the  special  needs  of  her 
class. 

From  among  the  many  beautiful 
things  offered  us  in  this  Kindergar- 
ten Magazine,  Miss  B.  and  I  decided 
to  choose  a  typical  lesson  that  was  to 
continue  for  months,  and  use  it  in  our 
Kindergarten  morning  talks.  As  we 
could  not  in  any  way  improve  on  any- 
thing so  beautiful  (we  thought  it  ideal), 
we  decided  to  take  it  word  for  word 
from  the  magazine,  and  use  it  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  Anything  so  systematic- 
ally developed  as  these  typical  lessons 
could  not  fail  utterly,  even  if  misused. 
But  our  talks  were  not  successful,  for 
several  reasons.  Instead  of  adapting 
the  lesson  to  our  own  needs,  we  had 
borrowed  it.  We  were  not  **  growing 
from  within  outward,"  but  we  had 
wrapped  ourselves  about  with  thoughts 
that  were  not  our  own. 

In  following  out  these  thoughts  in 
our  gift  work,  there  was  the  same  lack 
of  enthusiasm  in  us  that  we  see  in  our 
children  when  their  work  is  done  for 
them  while  they  sit  with  folded  hands. 
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Our  thinking  had  been  done  for  us;  We 
were  not  putting  ourselves  into  the 
daily  work,  and  the  children  uncon- 
sciously felt  it» 

Later,  when  we  made  our  own  little 
science  talks,  working  them  out  in  fear 
and  trembling,  crude  as  they  must  have 
been  from  our  inexperience,  we  were 
giving  the  children  ourselves^  and  they 
felt  the  difference. 

Their  lives,  environment  and  individ- 
uality were  studied.  We  were  theirs 
and  they  were  ours,  and  we  all  worked 
and  thought  in  unity  of  spirit. 

Still  there  are  difficulties,  even  under 
such  conditions. 

It  must  take  weeks  to  carefully  pre- 
pare systematic  science  talks;  but  it 
takes  our  child  only  a  second  to  turn 
the  tide  of  thought  and  to  hold  the  en- 
tire class  absorbed  in  something  re- 
mote from  the  subject  on  hand.  The 
Kindergartner's  mind  should  be  made 
of  elastic,  to  stretch  'way  out  to  the  re- 
mote subject  and  draw  it  into  her  sci- 
ence lesson,  thus  encouraging  original 
ideas  in  the  children,  and  still  holding 
them  to  the  point. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  remote 
subject  will  not  blend  with  the  science 
lesson.  • 

If  it  is  a  question  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  probably  the  Kindergartner's 
science  lesson  must  go,  and  the  new 
subject  turned  instantly  into  a  practical 
and  progressive  morning  talk. 

For  instance,  one  morning,  the  talk 
following  in  line  was  about  whales  and 
their  habits.  There  was  to  be  shown 
a  fine  picture  of  a  whale  eating  jelly- 
fish and  lashing  the  water  into  a  foam 
with  his  great  tail.     **  How  excited  they 


will  be,  trying  to  measure  and  explain 
to  each  other  the  size  of  his  jaw  and 
his  great  tail!"  thinks  the  short-sighted 
Kindergartner. 

The  night  before  there  had  been  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon. 

She  might  have  known  that  eclipses 
would  be  the  order  gf  the  day,  and  that 
nobody  would  look  at  a  whale;  but  she 
didn't  realize  this. 

With  all  her  ideas  of  progressive  de- 
velopment, this  Kindergartner  had  not 
the  mental  capacity  to  unify  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  and  a  whale  eating  jelly- 
fish, and  so  the  incident  of  the  moon 
ruled  the  day. 

Said  one  Kindergartner  to  another, 
"My  children  love  the  poem  of  Hia- 
watha's childhood." 

The  second  Kindergartner  deter- 
mined to  introduce  Hiawatha  at  once. 

But  the  very  next  day,  three  of  the 
children  appeared  wearing  "real  Water- 
bury  watches,"  and  the  simple  rural  de- 
lights of  Hiawatha  had  no  charms  for 
them;  and  though  the  Kindergartner 
had  been  studying  Froebel's  theory  of 
the  universal  harmony  in  nature,  she 
could  not  reconcile  the  childish  joys  of 
Hiawatha  with  the  high  pressure  of 
this  nineteenth -century  culture  and 
those  Waterbury  watches;  and  so  in- 
stead the  children  learned  that  day  to 
tell  time,  and  divided  their  morning 
into  hours  and  minutes. 

"Doing  the  best  she  can"  does  not 
satisfy  a  true  Kindergartner.  She  is 
wo-rking  for  an  ideal  which  can  only  be 
reached  under  ideal  conditions  with 
ideal  children. 

Julia  E.  Peck. 

Northampton^  Mass, 
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FROEBELS  KINDERGARTEN. 


II. —  His  Instruments  of  Education:  The  Songs  and  Gifts. 


**In  all  its  requirements,  education  is 
based  upon  considerations  of  the  inner- 
most." This  deserves  to  be  the  motto 
of  ail  who  appreciate  the  significance  of 
Froebel's  life  work.  The  education  of 
the  race  has  proceeded  by  the  action  of 
the  external  world  upon  the  inner  na- 
ture of  man,  through  human  life.  Froe- 
bel  read  the  meaning  of  this,  and  went 
to  the  external  world  to  find,  out  of  all 
its  variety,  the  essential  and  elemental 
agencies  by  which  the  spirit  of  man  be- 
comes developed  to  self-consciousness 
and  freedom.  The  education  which 
Froebel  opened  to  our  children  is  there- 
fore the  education  which  the  race  has 
passed  and  is  passing  through;  freed, 
nevertheless  from  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  blind,  devious  gropings  of  the  race 
in  its  development,  by  the  insight  which 
enabled  him  to  seize  upon  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  all  things,  and  to  bring 
to  the  child,  out  of  chaos,  as  it  were,  the 
simple  elements  which  underlie  and  in- 
terpret all  the  outward  diversity  of  life. 

The  songs,  gifts,  occupations,  and 
games  lose  all  their  significance  if  they 
are  not  seen  as  the  elements  of  that 
same  experience  through  which  the 
race  has  and  must  develop,  and  if  they 
are  not  used  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
manner  by  which  the  external  world, 
through  human  life,  serves  to  develop 
the  inner  nature  of  the  human  being. 
They  have  much  to  answer  for  who  take 
Froebel's  material  but  discard  his  prin- 
ciples. It  was  his  principles  alone 
which  led  him  to  discover  the  material, 
and  which  alone  can  direct  its  use. 
Without  his  principJes  his  material  is, 
in  the  old  contemptuous  sense,  **  child's 


play."  His  principles  are  the  living 
truth  which  transformed  education. 
Therefore  let  us  first  regard  his  mate- 
rial, as  a  whole,  in  the  light  of  these 
principles. 

The  songs  interpret  the  life  of  the 
child  and  all  that  enters  into  it  as  unity; 
that  of  which  he  sings,  and  the  life 
within  him,  are  united  into  one  by  the 
rhythmic  law  of  the  music;  but  the 
feeling  of  unity  is  blind,  until  the  child 
has  given  expression  to  it  in  the  mo- 
tions (which  should  always  be  his  own). 
Then,  the  cycle  of  taking  in  and  giving 
out  being  completed,  his  feeling  rises 
to  true  insight. 

The  gifts,  then,  bring  the  child  means 
of  intellectually  comprehending  this 
life,  whose  unity  he  sees,  by  discovering 
the  laws  which  underlie  the  phenomena 
of  his  life  through  the  properties  and 
uses  of  things.  Having  obtained  such 
intellectual  grasp,  the  occupations  give 
him  opportunity  to  acquire  the  confi- 
dence, readiness,  and  skill  needful  for 
self-determined  action.  Moreover,  the 
songs,  gifts,  and  occupations,  each 
through  the  medium  of  its  own  particu- 
lar characteristic,  involve  all  thre.e  sides 
of  development,  so  that  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child  is  appealed  to  on  all 
sides  at  all  times.  Through  songs,  gifts, 
and  occupations,  therefore,  he  attains 
not  only  a  grasp  upon  his  life  as  unity, 
but  power  to  act  intelligently  according 
to  his  insight,  obeying  the  law  which 
gives  the  unity.  Finally  the  games, 
gathering  up  all  his  experiences  into  a 
whole,  give  him  the  opportunity  for 
action,  and  he  reproduces  his  individual 
life,  the   unity  which  he   has   attained 
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with  the  universal  life;  in  the  games 
he  gives  forth  freely  and  self-actively 
all  which  he  has  taken  in,  and  having 
thus  made  the  unity  which  he  sees  and 
comprehends,  a  part  of  his  outward  life, 
he  becomes  fully  conscious  of  it,  and 
his  whole  life,  inner  and  outer,  is  lifted 
to  a  higher  plane. 

The  first  step  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment is  typical  of  all  succeeding  stages. 
A  thorough  grasp  of  this,  means  a  thor- 
ough grasp  upon  the  principles  of  all 
development  through  education.  There- 
fore we  shall  try  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  songs  by  showing  their  office  at  this 
earliest  period. 

As  the  mother  looks  upon  the  baby 
resting  in  her  arms,  she  feels  the  might- 
iness of  her  responsibility.  The  little 
baby  which  she  bore  until  it  was  devel- 
oped far  enough  to  be  separated  from 
her,  brings  her,  by  her  very  mother- 
hood, a  deep  sense  that  her  child  is  not 
yet  born  in  his  completeness;  that  now 
her  spirit  must  environ  and  nourish  her 
little  one,  until  his  spirit,  too,  can  sep- 
arate itself  from  hers,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  complete  life.  This 
sense  of  deep  responsibility  for  the 
spiritual  environment  and  nourishment 
of  the  child,  which  is  borne  in  upon 
every  true-hearted  mother,  in  the  first 
joys  of  motherhood,  should  rest  upon 
every  educator,  and  be  for  him  as  keen 
and  inspiring  at  all  times,  as  to  the 
mother  at  those  moments  when  the  full 
meaning  of  maternity  lies  open  before 
her. 

If  the  child  is  left  to  himself  before 
the  directing  power — the  spiritual  side 
of  his  nature  —  is  brought  to  life,  his 
body  will  be  self-assertive  and  lawless, 
when  the  enfolded  life  is  ready  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  self-activity:  the  body  and 
not  the  spirit  will  rule.     That  the  spirit- 


ual life  of  the  child  may  awaken  through 
the  obedience  of  his  body  to  law,  the 
conscious  mother  guides  her  child,  as 
he  joyously  tosses  out  his  little  limbs, 
stirred  by  the  budding  life  within  him; 
and  taking  his  little  feet  in  her  hands, 
she  gently  pushes  them  back  in  time 
with  the  song  which  she  sings.  Thus 
the  child  finds  himself  united  with  the 
outer  life  through  the  loving  mother, 
by  subjection  to  the  musical  rhythm 
which  rules  tKem  both;  in  this  union  he 
is  enabled  to  give  outward  expression 
to  his  blind  instinct  for  activity,  and 
begins  to  be  aware  of  his  own  self- 
existence. 

Development  always  proceeds  by  at- 
taining a  higher  unity  and  complete- 
ness of  life.  Therefore  each  new  step 
of  development  must  begin  by  separa- 
tion from  the  unity  which  is  already 
attained.  As  the  unity  between  the 
baby  and  the  mother  reached  a  higher 
plane  when  their  bodies  were  separated 
at  the  baby's  natural  birth,  so  now, 
when  its  soul's  gestation  is  ended,  the 
child's  spirit  must  beconoe  separate 
from  the  mother's  spirit  in  order  that 
they  may  be  reunited  on  a  higher  plane 
as  two  consciously  self-existent  individ- 
uals; Froebel's  second  mother-song 
recognized  and  provided  for  this  pe- 
riod.* With  her  child  before  her  on 
his  soft  mattress,  the  mother  takes  his 
hand  in  hers  and  raises  him  to  a  sitting 
position;  then,  as  she  sings,  she  drops 
his  hand,  letting  him  fall  backward, 
separated  from  her,  so  that  he  feels 
through  his  whole  body  a  gentle  jar- 
ring; with  that,  as  he  reaches  forth  his 
arms,  she  draws  him  upward  again  to 


♦These  son^s  of  Froebel's  each  clothes  a  principle 
which  will  be  seen  and  closely  followed  by  all  who  grasp 
his  thought.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  songs  them- 
selves were  the  only  suitable  ones,  or  even  the  best 
chosen. 
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h^r,  and  they  are  reunited,  but  not  as 
before:  the  child  has  gained  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  himself  as  a  separate 
being,  yet  more  closely  united  with  the 
mother  through  the  song  which  has 
governed  the  motions  of  both.  He  has 
become  aware  of  the  higher  unity  which 
comes  by  separation,  and  the  child  is 
born  a  spiritual  being.  His  unity  with 
his  mother  is  no  longer  a  sense  of 
identity  with  her,  but  of  an  inner  spirit- 
ual union  with  that  which  is  separate 
from  himself.  His  contact  with  the 
external  world  becomes  thus  direct,  and 
he  is  united  with  human  life  by  this 
first  conscious  social  relation.  He  has 
*  entered  upon  social  life,  however,  by 
becoming  conscious  of  himself.  Him- 
self, therefore,  is  the  center  of  his  con- 
scious life  at  this  time. 

The  use  of  these  two  songs  is  typical 
of  all  the  songs.  The  following  sug- 
gestions must  serve  to  indicate  this: 
First  should  come  songs  interpreting 
nature  as  living  and  one  with  the  child's 
life, — the  flowers  nodding,  the  birds 
singing  with  him,  etc;  then  songs  of 
nature  united  with  the  child  by  its  sep- 
arateness,  as  in  the  uses  of  things, —  the 
sheep  giving  its  wool,  the  cow  its  milk, 
and  so  on;  then  when  the  child  is  be- 
coming conscious  of  his  oneness  with 
the  family,  songs  of  the  bird  families, 
father  and  mother,  stars,  and  the  like, 
followed  by  songs  in  which  the  neigh- 
borhood life  is  interpreted  as  separate, 
yet  even  thus  united  with  the  family, — 
as  in  those  about  the  tradesmen  who 
make  shoes,  flour,  furniture,  etc.,  for 
the  family. 

Nothing  has  any  value  for  the  child's 
education  which  does  not  answer  a  re- 
quirement of  his  own  inner  nature. 
Therefore,  when  the  child  is  apart  from 
other  children,  no  song  should  be  sung 


which  does  not  deal  with  what  he  has 
discovered  himself;  and  when  the  chil- 
dren are  one  in  the  Kindergarten  circle, 
the  subject  of  the  song  should  never  be 
suggested  by  the  Kindergartner,  but  by 
the  children.  The  songs,  while  direct- 
ed to  awakening  the  child's  insight, 
likewise  develop  his  power  to  think  and 
act.  The  rhythm  of  the  music  appeals 
to  his  intellect,  whose  function  is  the 
comprehension  of  law,  and  the  expres- 
sion which  he  gives  to  his  feeling  in  the 
motions,  cultivates  the  power  of  truly 
manifesting  his  inner  being  in  his  outer 
actions. 

Now  his  insight  of  unity  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  comprehension  of  the  law  un- 
derlying the  unity;  to  which  law  he 
must  always  conform,  in  order  to  act 
according  to  his  insight.  This  is  the 
function  of  the  intellect,  and  is  attained 
through  the  gifts,  whose  characteristic 
office  is,  therefore,  intellectual  culture. 

The  first  gift  of  the  loving,  conscious 
mother  to  her  child,  consists  of  six  soft 
woolen  balls,  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum, each  having  a  string  by  which 
the  child  may  hold  it.  The  balls  em- 
body the  fundamental  unity  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  which  is  united  to  the 
child  by  the  string  which  he  holds;  the 
light,  analyzed  in  the  colors  of  the  balls, 
is  the  one  medium  through  which  ob- 
jects can  be  grasped  at  once  as  com- 
plete wholes,  which  likewise  blends 
them  all  into  a  greater  whole.  All  ob- 
jects reflect  the  light  in  some  color; 
therefore  the  culture  of  the  intellect  be- 
gins by  the  analysis  of  light. 

The  child  must  master  the  variety  of 
the  external  world  without  losing  his 
hold  upon  its  unity.  So  his  intelligence 
must  separate  itself  and  deal  with  va- 
riety, while  his  soul  is  open  only  to 
unity.    The  completeness  of  the  ball, 
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changing  at  every  point,  and  thus  ever 
new  and  yet  the  same,  contains  within 
itself,  for  the  child,  the  whole  external 
world  when  the  gift  is  first  given  him, 
and  by  means  df  it  he  returns  through 
variety  to  unity,  referring  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects  which  he  distinguishes 
as  colored,  to  the  wnoleness  of  the  ball 
through  which  he  became  aware  of  the 
color.  The  mother  hangs  all  the  balls 
together  over  her  baby's  cradle,  in  line 
with  vision  (before  his  eyes  can  ever 
fixate  an  object),  that  he  may  first  see 
color  in  its  wholeness.  For  it  should 
be  noticed  that  the  spectrum  is  pre- 
sented in  this  gift  as  a  whole,  because 
the  development  of  the  intellect  can 
only  proceed  by  analysis  of  that  which 
the  child  has  grasped  as  a  whole.* 
When  the  child  reaches  consciousness 
of  himself,  the  balls  are  taken  one  by 
one  for  his  playthings.  Following  the 
spectrum,  first  red,  then  yellow,  then 
blue  (the  primary  colors),  then  orange, 
green,  and  violet  should  be  taken;  and 
with  each  color,  the  mother  and  child 
play  while  she  sings,  until  the  little  one 
can  recognize  that  color  in  his  sur- 
roundings. The  string  unites  the  ball, 
symbol  of  the  outer  world,  with  the 
child,  and  is  the  means  by  which  it  can 
act  upon  his  inner  nature.  Therefore, 
only  plays  should  be  used  in  which  the 
child  holds  the  string,  beginning  with 
plays  which  involve  the  most  pro- 
nounced motion;  and  in  order  that  the 
rhythm  may  be  most  strongly  felt,  the 
whole  arm  should  be  used.  Thus,  by 
analysis  of  light  through  the  balls, 
which  embody  the  external  world  and 
its  unity  with  the  child*s  life,  his  in- 
telligence is  opened  to  comprehend 
the  law  underlying  all  life  as  it  exists 


♦  It  will  appear  from  this,  why  the  colors  should  be  in 
fact  the  pure  colors  of  the  spectrum. 


internally;  namely,  that  all  the  diversity 
of  external  phenomena  returns  to  and 
rests  in  that  which  is  itself  a  complete 
whole.  In  the  ball  plays,  the  insight 
of  the  child  is  also  quickened  and  ex- 
tended, while  he  is  evidently  acquiring 
skill  to  control  his  actions. 

The  intellect,  having  separated  itself 
to  embrace  the  varying  objects  of  the 
external  world,  has  returned  to  rest  in 
unity  based  on  unvarying  law.  But  this 
unity  is  so  far  seen  only  internally,  as 
the  condition  under  which  all  things 
exist.  It  will  explain  things  as  the 
child  finds  them,  but  not  the  external 
changes  in  them  which  come  from  their, 
organic  relations  in  growth  and  prof[- 
ress.  He  himself  will  presently  be 
separated  from  the  self-centered  unity 
in  which  he  rests,  and  is  already  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  higher  unity  of  the 
family.  His  inner  nature  will  demand 
comprehension  of  the  law  of  growth 
which  underlies  this  change.  And  the 
conscious  mother,  seeing  this  need,  will 
give  her  child  his  Second  Gift,— a 
sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  made  of 
wood  and  inclosed  in  a  box.  These 
are  the  fundamental  forms  of  the  ex- 
ternal world;  but  the  wooden  sphere 
has  no  string  like  the  balls  of  the  First 
Gift,  because  the  child  no  longer  needs 
the  outward  connection;  he  now  real- 
izes the  spiritual  connection  between 
himself  and  the  outer  world.  The 
sphere,  which  hitherto  he  has  seen  only 
as  a  comprehensive  whole,  he  nowsees 
in  contrast  with  the  cube,  whose  quali- 
ties are  opposite  to  those  of  the  sphere; 
yet  these  opposites  he  sees  reappear, 
united  in  the  cylinder.  Thus  the  sphere, 
cube,  and  cylinder  form  a  whole  (and 
should  always  be  presented  all  together 
as  a  whole  to  the  child),  just  as  the 
mother,  father,  and  child  form  a  whole 
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in  the  family.  But  the  new  whole  thus 
embodied  is  an  organic  one,  revealing 
to  the  child  the  triune  law  of  all  growth, 
by  which  the  new  harmonizes  and  unites 
the  opposites  from  which  it  is  derived. 
In  his  first  play  with  the  Second  Gift, 
the  child  can,  and  it  is  better  for  him 
to,  learn  the  properties  and  relations  of 
the  forms  by  himself;  still  the  mother 
will  of  course  watch  over  him,  and  what 
he  has  discovered  she  will  interpret  in 
its  connections  with  his  life  by  songs. 
Also  —  and  this  is  most  important-- 
she  should  always  replace  the  forms  in 
the  box  when  the  baby's  attention  has 
strayed,  so  that  when  he  returns  to 
them  he  may  again  find  them  as  a 
whole.  Later,  when  in  conscious  play 
the  child  uses  the  forms  to  represent 
the  life  which  surrounds  and  is  a  part 
of  this,  the  mother  will  again  become 
his  constant  playmate;  but  now,  having 
grasped  the  wholeness  of  the  gift,  he 
will  always  himself  replace  the  forms 
when  his  play  is  done. 

As  .soon  as  the  child  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  forms,  they  will  become  for 
him  -  as  in  fact  they  arc  types  of  the 
life  around  him.  Therefore,  confidently 
representing  with  them  all  that  meets 
his  life,  he  will  find  the  law  which  they 
embody,  underlying  and  uniting  all 
these  changing  phenomena.  By  this 
means,  his  comprehension  is  opened  to 
the  universal  law  of  growth,  and  he 
comes  to  grasp  the  inherent  necessity 
of  ^he  family  as  the  condition  of  growth. 
Therefore  his  whole  life  becomes  based 
on  the  family,  and  its  ^lemands  give 
direction  to  all  his  actions. 

Through  the  F'irst  and  .Second  (jifts, 
the  child  has  ma.stered  that  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  his  true  development, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  the  law  which 
unites  all  the  phenomena  of  life  into 


one,  first  seen  merely  in  their  inner  con- 
nection as  existing,  then  in  their  outer 
manifestations,  as  growing.  These  phe- 
nomena he  now  seeks  to  analyze  and 
comprehend  in  detail.  Then  the  mother 
gives  him  his  Third  Gift, —  a  wooden 
cube  divided  once  in  each  direction  to 
make  equal  parts,  and  the  whole  in- 
closed in  a  box.  Analysis  of. the  lim- 
ited or  particular,  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  this  gift.  The  child  divides 
the  cube  to  find  its  component  parts, 
and  with  these  he  represents  the  objects 
which  are  around  him.  The  harmony 
of  his  development  through  this  gift 
rests  chiefly  upon  the  way  he  begins 
and  ends  his  play  with  the  blocks.  If 
he  takes  them  from  the  box'  aV^  whole, 
the  cube  stands  before  him  a  type  of 
the  unity  he  would  learn  about;  if,  after 
the  play,  he  reconstructs  the  typical 
whole,  his  inner  nature  is  satisfied,  for 
he  has  proceeded  from  unity,  through 
his  play,  to  unity  again.  But  if  he  takes 
the  blocks  out  one  by  one,  all  is  con- 
fusion and  beyond  his  grasp;  they  can 
appeal  only  to  the  external  side  of  his 
nature,  and  are  no  longer  means  of  truly 
representing  his  inner  life.  While  play- 
ing, his  hold  on  unity  is  kept,  by  using 
every  block  in  everything  which  he 
makes;  nor  should  he"  ever  demolish  a 
representation,  but  begin  the  new  build- 
ing with  the  summit  of  the  old;  but  in 
spite  of  all  this,  his  play  is  nothing  un- 
less by  it  he  makes  outward  his  own 
inner  life.* 

The  first  three  gifts  will  satisfy  the 
child's  intellectual  needs,  until  he  enters 
the  Kindergarten;, which  period  comes 
when   the   child's   participation    in  the 


•"Sequencer,"  and  also  dictation  exercipcs,  are.  there- 
fore, mere  counterlcits  of  unity.  They  represent  the 
mother's  or  Kindergartncr's  knowledge,  and  not  the 
cliild's  true  life. 
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family's  undivided  life  has  brought  to 
him  neMT  phenomena  which  show  them- 
selves as  existing  independently  of  the 
family.  These  phenomena  are  those  of 
the  neighborhood  life,  and  by  them  he 
begins  to  become  separated  from  the 
family  unity,  and  demands  a  new  sphere 
of  life  which  shall  be  complete  and  one, 
yet  comprise  the  neighborhood. 

With  the  Third  Gift,  however,  the 
child  began  his  investigation  of  partic- 
ular phenomena,  and  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  Third  Gift  applies  equally 
to  the  succeeding  ones,  for  by  these  his 
investigations  are  continued.  Taking 
the  solids  first,  he  plays  with  each  gift 
until  he  has  mastered  its  possibilities 


for  representing  his  life,  before  he 
passes  on  to  the  next.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  way  (and  always 
with  reference  to  the  whole)  to  analyze 
solid  forms  into  surfaces,  in  the  tablets; 
edges  in  the  sticks  and  rings,  and  cor- 
ners or  points,  in  the  lentils  or  little 
seeds. 

When  his  analysis  is  completed,  he 
has  mastered  the  elementary  laws  which 
govern  the  material  world;  he  sees  what 
he  should  do,  and  how  he  must  do  it. 
And  now  by  the  occupations  he  must 
acquire  skill  and  readiness  in  his  self- 
determined  actions. 

Lily  Seymour, 

Nciv  York,         Ellis  Gray  Seymour. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL   LESSONS. 


For  Infant  Classes. 


TEXT. 


"  /  am  the  Light:'— John  8: 12. 

"  Ye  are  the  Light y  —  Matt.  5:14. 

The  use  of  light  as  a  moral  illustra- 
tion is  a  familiar  one.  But  its  very  fa- 
miliarity leads  sometimes  to  a  less 
clear  and  careful  presentation  to  the 
children.  The  symbolism  is  so  simple 
to  us,  we  think  the  little  ones  must  sec 
it.  But  how  often  instances  come  to 
show  that  mental  pictures  are  put  be- 
fore the  children  -  they  are  expected 
to  see  them,  yet  their  eyes  are  not 
opened. 

How  Jesus  can  be  "the  Light  of  the 
world"  has  been  a  mystery  to  many  a 
child,  who  has  an  idea  simply  of  ma- 
terial things. 

One  day  a  company  of  Bohemian 
children  in  a  mission  Kindergarten 
were  noticed  intently  watching  a  pe- 
culiar appearance  of  the  sun,  in  its 
'*ball-of-fire-likc"   look,   amidst   heavy 


snow  clouds.  In  a  few  moments  the 
teacher  heard  a  whisper  that  "  Tliativas 
Godr 

The  subject  of  light  had  not  been 
especially  considered  in  the  Kinder- 
garten for  some  months,  but  from  some- 
where the  children  had  received  im- 
pressions which  materialized  thus.  At 
first  the  teacher's  heart  sank,  as  she 
thought  of  her  efforts;  hut  thinking 
further  there  seemed  a  good  even  in 
this  —  the  children's  idea  of  God  was 
at  least  of  something  wonderful  and 
beautiful.  But  our  aim  must  be  for' a 
higher  conception  than  this;  and  to 
gain  it,  some  mission  or  characteristic 
of  the  light*  needs  first  to  be  made 
clear.  There  are  so  many  characteris- 
tics—such as  the  purity  of  the  light, 
its  brightness  and  beauty;  light  as  a 
means  of  life;  light  as  a  guide;  light 
as  a  life-saving  power,—  that  there  is 
danger  of  confusion   in   leading  from 
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the  materia!  to  the  spiritual  truth. 
Miss  Ethel  feels  this,  and  having  led 
the  children  to  the  thought  of  Jesus  as 
the  Shepherd  who  shows  the  way  and 
who  saves,  and  to  the  need  of  follow- 
ing after,  she  now  carries  on  the  same 
truth  through  the  light  which  shows 
the  way  and  which  saves. 

FIRST  SUNDAY. 

IJght  as  a  Guide. 

The  children  sing  and  pray,  then 
Miss  Ethel  proposes  a  little  march 
around  the  room,  **ju.st  to  rest  us  be- 
fore we  talk  together." 

As  the  children  are  reseated,  there 
is  more  disturbance  than  usual,  and 
Miss  Ethel  waits  till  everyone  is  set- 
tled. She  has  learned  that  the  little 
ones  take  much  longer  to  get  •* settled" 
if  she  begins  to  talk  without  waiting. 

**And  now  you  may  all  speak  with 
your  hands,  unless  1  ask  the  lips  to  tell 
us  something.  How  many  of  you  have 
played  ** leader*'  at  home  or  on  the 
street?  I  see  a  good  many  have,  by 
the  hands  that  are  up.  Johnnie,  you 
may  tell  with  your  lips  just  how  you 
play."  **One  goes  after  the  other." 
**Yes,  and  the  one  that  leads  goes 
just  where  he  thinks  best,  doesn't  he? 
Well,  Mary,  what  can  you  tell?"  **The 
others  must  go  the  same  way."  "And 
what  helps  us  to  go  the  right  way? 
Susie,  do  you  know?"  "Our  eyes." 
"Oh,  yes,  we  need  very  sharp  eyes; 
but*if  we  went  into  a  dark  room,  could 
the  eyes  alone  show  us?"  "A  light!" 
"A  light!"  comes  from  a  chorus  of 
voices.  "The  lips  couldn't  wait  that 
time — could  they?  Yes,  a  light  in  a 
candle  or  lamp  will  show  the  way, 
while  the  eyes  look.  Sometimes,  in 
the  dark  evenings,  mamma  sits  darning 
the  stockings,  and  something  is  right 


by  her,  to  show  her  where  to  put  the 
needle.  Percy,  you  know  what  it  is, 
don't  you?"  "A  lamp."  "The  lamp 
stands  on  the  table  all  day;  but  there 
is  something  inside."  "Alight."  "Yes, 
the  lamp  just  holds  the  light.  Now 
this  time  a  great  many  hands  will  go 
up,  I  think.  There  is  something  on 
the  .street  that  shows  the  way.  When 
papa  comes  home  at  night,  it  helps 
him  to  sec  the  pathway.  Lillie  says 
*the  moon';  that  does  give  the  mo.st 
beautiful  light  at  night,  but  it  isn't 
shining  all  the  time.  I  was  thinking 
of  lights  on  the  corners,  that  help  us  to 
go  across  the  street.  Willie  has  guessed 
—  the  street  lamps;  they  help  people 
as  they  journey.  And  then  up  very, 
very  high,  there  arc  what  seem  such 
pretty  little  lights  to  show  the  way — 
the  stars.  Do  any  of  you  know  a  little 
song  that  talks  about  the  little  twink- 
ling stars?"  Several  children  are  fa- 
miliar with  "Twinkle,  twinkle  little 
star,"  and  they  go  to  the  piano  with 
Miss  Ethel  and  sing  what  they  can. 
"There  is  one  part  of  the  song  I  will 
sing,  and  see  if  you  know  it:     * 

"  'When  the  blazing  sun  is  gone, 
When  he  nothing  shines  upon, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle  all  the  night. 

"  'When  the  traveler  in  the  dark 
Thanks  you  for  your  tiny  spark. 
He  could  not  see  which  way  .to  go. 
If  you  did  not  twinkle  so.' 

"You  remember  how  the  beautiful 
Christmas  star  showed  the  wise  men 
the  way  to  the  little  babe. 

"This  week,  children,  let  us  watch 
and  see  how  much  a  light  helps  any- 


one. 


»> 


SECOND   SUNDAY. 


'' I  am  the  Lightr 
There  is  much  to  be  told   today  of 
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the  help  of  different  lights.  One  thing 
is  certain:  the  children  feel  that  light  is 
very  necessaiy  and  very  helpful.  Some 
of  them  touch  on  its  saving  power  in 
the  way  of  danger  signals,  etc.,  but  the 
teacher  passes  over  that  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  impresses  only  the  positive  at 
first. 

"Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star"  is  sung; 
then  Miss  Ethel  says  that  she  has 
something  on  the  blackboard  to  show- 
when  all  arc  ready.  She  turns  the 
board,  and  in  large  letters  the  words 
are  printed  — 

I   AM   THE    LIGHT. 

*' Today  we  have  a  new  story  about 
Jesus:  it  is  very  short,  but  it  tells  a 
great  deal;  it  gives  us  a  new  name  for 
him.  One  day  Jesus  said  to  the  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  know  about  him,  '/ 
am  the  liglitl'  All  light  s>hows  the  way 
t^^  g<^«  yo'^  know,  and  Jesus  came  to 
show  every  one  how  to  go      some  time 

to  the  Eather  in  Heaven;  to  show  us 
ail  how  to  love  and  to  live.  So,  he  was 
like  a  great  and  beautiful  light,  leading 
us  all. 

"Without  that  light,  we  should  not 
know  the  w^ay.  Children,  do  you  re- 
member in  our  Christmas  story  how  the 
little  child  saw  a  bright  light  a  long  way 
off,  which  led  the  little  one  to  the  happy 
home?  So  Jesus  is  the  light,  leading 
us  to  the  heavenly  home.  I'm  going  to 
read  this  new  name  from  the  Bible: 

'''lam  the  light  of  the  world;  he  that 
folloiueth  79ie  shall  not  walk  in  darkftess,' 
Who  remembers  the  two  little  words 
we  put  on  our  fingers  about  'follow- 
ing'? Let  us  say  them  together:  ' Fol- 
low  me!  " 

THIRD   SUNDAY. 

Light  as  a  Saving  Power. 
"  Last  Sunday  some  of  my  boys  told 


me  of  a  red  light  that  was  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  What  was  it  put 
there  for?" 

"  Because  they  were  fixing  the  street." 
says  Earle.  "Because  there  was  a  hole," 
says  little  Mary.  "But  what  was  the 
light  placed  by  the  hole  for?"  "To 
keep  people  away."  "  That  was  it;  to 
save  them  from  getting  hurt.  One 
evening  I  was  very  near  the  track 
where  the  trains  run;  a  long  way  off  I 
saw  a  bright  light,  and  it  kept  coming 
nearer  and  nearer;  a  train  was  coming, 
and  I  think  some  of  you  can  tell  where 
the  light  was."  "  In  the  engine."  *'  Ves, 
and  that  bright  light  helped  in  two 
ways.  It  saved  me  from  getting  run 
over,  and  it  showed  the  engineer  the 
way  to  go.  I  have  a  picture  of  another 
light  that  helps  in  two  ways.  It  is  a 
light  that  shines  over  the  water  where 
the  boats  are  sailing."  Miss  Ethel 
then  shows  a  picture  of  a  lighthouse. 

"One  night  a  storm  came,  the  wind 
blew,  the  rain  came  down,  and  the 
clouds  covered  the  moon  and  stars.  A 
ship  was  out  on  the  water;  the  people 
in  the  ship  wanted  to  get  home,  but  it 
was  very  hard  to  know  the  way  to  go. 
The  captain  looked  out  into  the  dark 
night.  He  knew  that  there  were  rocks 
—  large  stones  —  in  one  place,  and  to 
go  against  them  would  hurt  the  ship, 
and  perhaps  the  people.  By  and  by 
a  bright  light  shone  over  the  w^ater;  it 
was  the  light  from  the  lighthouse. 
Now  he  could  see  the  rocks,  and  see 
the  right  way  toward  home.  The  ship 
went  on  and  on  until  the  morning 
came.  The  sun  shone  once  more,  and 
•the  people  were  brought  safely  home." 
As  Miss  Ethel's  face  as  well  as  lips 
have  told  of  the  trouble,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  light,  the  children  have 
grown  more  and  more  interested.   Now 
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she  turns  the  blackboard  to  them. 
"You  see  here  is  what  we  had  last  Sun- 
day- Jesus'  new  name.  Will  you  say  it 
with  me?  */  am  the  lAght!  Today  1 
have  added  something  else,  -that  little 
verse  we  took  home  to  mamma  a  few- 
weeks  ago:  'He  saved  others.*  Jesus 
is  like  the  light  that  saves,  as  well  as 
the  light  that  show\s  how  to  go  rightly." 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

**  IV  arc  the  Lights 

"Children,  if  we  draw  down  the 
blinds,  or  shut  the  shutters  in  the  day- 
time, do  you  think  we  can  see  just  as 
well  as  before?  No,  it  is  dark.  The 
light  is  there,  but  we  have  shut  it  out. 
I  am  thinking,  today,  of  some  little 
blinds  every  one  of  us  has  on  his  face 
that  shut  out  the  light.  Who  can  guess 
where  they  are?"  The  children  do  not 
seem  quite  sure,  till  Mi.ss  Ethel  says, 
"Shut  your  eyes,  ju.st  as  if  you  were  go- 
ing to  sleep  for  a  minute";  then  comes 
the  answer,  "On  our  eyes.*' 

"  Today  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you  of 
some  one  I  saw  the  other  day.  A  poor 
old  man  was  going  down  the  street, 
and  as  I  looked  at  him  I  saw  he  was 
blind—  that  means,  you  know,  that  he 
couldn't  see;  the  light  was  shut  out  and 
he  couldn't  find  the  pathway.  But  by 
his  side,  holding  his  hand  was  a  little 


girl,  leading  him  on  and  keeping  him 
from  holes  or  stones  which  might  hurt 
him.  As  I  looked  at  her,  I  thought 
she  was  just  like  the  light,  showing  him 
where  to  go,  and  saving  him.  He 
hadn't  any  other  light,  and  so  he  called 
her  his  little  sunbeam. 

"When  Jesus  told  us  he  was  the  light 
coming  to  help  and  to  save,  he  said  we 
might  be  like  the  light  too.  .So  now  I 
have  another  little  verse: 

j  I  am  the  Light; 
(  Ye  are  the  Light. 

"Ye,  or  you  it  means  every  one  of%4s. 
You  see  I  have  made  a  little  line;  tJiat 
iiieans  I  want  to  join  the  verses  to- 
gether. We  are  to  shine  just  as  Jesus 
does.  There  is  the  Great  Light  and 
there  arc  little  lights.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  with  the  piano  just  how  we  are 
to  shine." 

■ 

Miss  Ethel  sings  the  familiar  hymn, 

"Jesus  bids  us  shine 

With  a  clear,  pure  light, 
Like  a  little  candle 

Burning  in  the  night. 
In  the  world  is  darkness, 

So  we  must  shine. 
You  in  your  small  corner 

And  1  in  mine." 

Frederica  Beard. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


?L 
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ATTENTION   IN   KINDERGARTEN. 


The  power  of  close  and  prolonged 
attention,  of  concentration,  has  been 
raised  by  some  writers  to  the  rank  of 
genius.  Whether  we  agree  with  them 
or  not,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  gen- 
ius which  works  in  flashes,  whatever  its 
value  in  the  way  of  illumination  and 
inspiration,  never  does  the  world's  best, 
most  enduring  work. 


We  need  not  doubt  the  statement 
that  "A  good  power  of  prolonged  con- 
centration is  indispensable  to  first-rate 
achievement  in  any  direction." 

To  "attend"  is  "to  stretch  the  mind 
towards  a  thing."  At  first  this  mind- 
stretching  is  involuntary,  or  "non-volun- 
tary," and  is  sustained  for  the  shortest 
period  of  time.     The  faculty  varies  in 
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power  as  an  original  endowment ; 
marked  differences  may  be  noted  in  the 
earliest  manifestations  of  children  'in 
this  direction. 

The  mind  inquires  through  eye  or 
ear  with  more  or  less  determination 
towards  its  object,  even  in  infancy; 
nursery  and  Kindergarten  rarely  fail  to 
show  the  native  power  of  concentra- 
tion strong  in  one  member  of  a  family, 
weak  in  another. 

That  any  remarkable  degree  of  con- 
centration is  common  among  grown-up 
people,  1  think  we  cannot  affirm.  The 
acquaintances  we  have  who  can  write 
an  ordinary,  friendly  letter,  or  lose 
themselves  in  the  subject  of  a  book  in 
the  midst  of  general  conversation,  are 
probably  few  in  number. 

Not  long  ago  a  convention  of  school 
teachers  assembled  to  listen  tc  the 
address  of  a  school  superintendent; 
when  he  was  midway  in  his  discourse, 
the  janitor  of  the  building  rolled  up  a 
shade  at  a  side  window,  and  scarcely 
one  in  the  large  audience  remained  in- 
tent on  the  speaker;  nearly  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  window,  assisting 
the  janitor. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  once 
lecturing  to  Boston  people  about  Bos- 
ton town  itself,  and  was  just  reading 
his  own  lines  beginning: 

*'The  rocky  nook  with  hilltops  three 
Looked  eastward  from  the  farms. 
And  twice  each  day  the  flowing  sea 
Took  Boston  in  its  arms," — 

when  a  light  on  the  desk,  which  he 
tried  to  adjust,  went  out.  The  amuse- 
ment of  the  company,  and  its  evident 
interest  in  the  relighting,  added  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  lecturer,  who 
tried  to  keep  on  his  way,  though  he 
found  himself  for  the  moment  a  lesser 
light   to    Boston's   grown-up   children. 


Few  have  concentratio7i, — the  power  to 
exclude  all  irrelevant  objects. 

If  attending  is  stretching  the  mind 
toward  a  given  thing,  then  we  must 
consider  well  under  what  conditions 
and  for  how  long  a  time  we  may  call 
for  such  mental  exercise  in  children  of 
Kindergarten  age. 

Sully  says:  "The  growth  of  the  power 
of  attention  may  be  viewed  as  a  pro- 
gressive formation  of  habits." 

Growth,  then,  is  the  key-word  in  this, 
as  in  everything  else  pertaining  to  na- 
ture and  life;  and  the  conditions  of 
growth  are  of  first  importance. 

The  child's  power  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion being  rudimentary,  we  must  study 
economy  of  force,  by  removing  what 
would  be  too  great  obstacles. 

If  we  place  children  near  windows 
looking  upon  busy  streets  or  attractive 
outside  objects,  and  expect  them  to 
attend  exclusively  to  the  work  they  are 
asked  to  do,  we  are  unreasonable. 

If  there  is  constant  coming  and  going 
in  the  room,  talking  among  visitors  and 
older  people,  who  are  present,  distrac- 
tion is  fostered;  and  yet  it  is  not  well  to 
absolutely  exclude  visitors,  and  remove 
every  possible  temptation  to  wandering 
attention;  for  growth,  to  be  healthy, 
must  acquire  all  along  the  line  resisting 
power.  The  conditions  must  suit  the 
stage  of  growth. 

In  the  organized  play  material  sup- 
plied by  Froebel,  we  have  the  best 
means  for  securing  attention  through 
occupation  of  the  hands. 

But  there  are  times,  even  in  Kinder- 
garten, when  attention  must  be  given 
by  all  to  the  words  of  the  Kindergart- 
ner,  or  to  those  of  some  child  who  is 
speaking.  In  the  morning  talk  each 
child  cannot  always  be  the  chief  actor, 
but  must  often  listen. 
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The  story,  it  is  said,  if  well  chosen, 
adapted,  and  told,  will  of  itself  hold  the 
attention.  This  is  largely  true,  and  tact 
in  making  opportunities  for  the  wander- 
ing to  come  back  into  the  story  will  ac- 
complish wonders.  But  if  children  are 
allowed  to  incessantly  break  in  upon 
the  Kindergartner  or  upon  other  chil- 
dren, with  the  expression  of  irrelevant 
thoughts,  or  if  hands  and  eyes  are  busy 
with  surrounding  objects  when  story 
hearing  is  the  work  of  the  moment, 
the  growth  of  the  attentive  habit  is 
seriously  hindered. 

A  visitor  to  a  Kindergarten  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Kindergartner  telling 
a  story  to  three  children,  while  five  or 
six  others  were  amusing  themselves 
rather  noisily  by  crawling  about  on  the 
floor,  or  on  the  tops  of  the  low  tables. 
The  Kindergartner  explained  that  only 
three  had  cared  to  hear  the  story. 

This  teacher  was  a  wise  woman  in 
many  ways,  but  surely  not  in  this! 

The  power  of  choice  is,  of  course,  a 
good  thing,  bringing  out  the  feeling  of 
giving  up  to  others  and  attending  to 
what  others  like,  whether  we  specially 
care  for  it  or  not;  but  "elcctives"  in 
Kindergarten  ought  never  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  good  or  of  indi- 
vidual growth  in  the  best  habits. 


Exhortations  to  *'look,"  "listen," 
"attend,"  are  generally  less  powerful 
at  a  time  of  undue  confusion,  than  a 
moment  of  entire  silence — silence  from 
which  the  work  or  story  is  taken  up  in 
the  distinct  and  purposeful  tone  of  one 
whose  silence  means  attention. 

The  power  of  attention,  then,  must 
come  through  a  gradual  formation  of 
habits. 

Its  degree  differs  in  individuals  ac- 
cording to  original  endowment,  but  by 
cultivation  from  the  earlie.st  years  it  is 
possible  in  large  measure  to  all. 

With  young  children,  interesting  oc- 
.cupation  for  a  suitable  length  of  time, 
under  suitable  conditions,  furnishes  the 
best  starting  point. 

Daily  exercises,  opportunity  for 
which  opens  up  naturally  in  the  work 
and  play  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  giv- 
ing quiet  attention  to  others  for  brief, 
periods,  while  hands  and  feet  are  at 
rest,  help  greatly  in  the  development 
of  this  power  of  concentration,  which 
is  the  student's  power,  the  power  be- 
hind all  best  work;  and  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  need  so  much  to  balance  our 
quick  perception  and  surface  thinking. 


Mary  J.  Garland. 


Boston. 


GIFT  PLAYS. 


VIII. —  Sixth  Gift. 


This  gift,  like  the  preceding  one,  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  working  out 
of  many  of  the  principles  of  true  build- 
ing. The  two  are  alike,  also,  in  that 
both  are  suited  to  represent  the  more 
minute  details  of  house  building.  With 
the  Sixth  Gift,  however,  more  complete 
and  finished  forms  can  be  constructed. 


They  will  naturally  be  of  a  lighter, 
more  graceful  style  of  structure  than 
tho.se  of  the  Fifth  Gift,  and  may  be  at 
the  same  time  equally  as  .secure  and  as 
true  to  architectural  laws.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  parallelopiped,  crosswise 
and  lengthwise,  gives  two  new  forms. 
Here  we  have  the  column  for  the  first 
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time,  ill  the  form  of  the  square  prism, 
and  may  construct  many  pleasing  forms 
which  arc  dependent  upon  it.  The 
.square  blocks  formed  by  the  crosswise 
cut  fit  in  most  conveniently  and  give  a 
completeness  which  has  never  before 
been  realized.  There  need  be  no  un- 
finished_  corners.  If  a  little  foresight 
is  exercised,  the  final  result  will  be  most 
satisfactory.  The  child  feels  no  limi- 
tation except  that  of  quantity,  and  that 
is  of  the  wholesome  kind  which  stim- 
ulates him  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
very  generous  supply  before  him. 

The  first  time  the  gift  is  used,  and 
perhaps  several  times  in  succession,  we 
would  wish  the  attention  to  be  drawn 
to  its  most  characteristic  feature, — the 
square  prism  or  column.  We  would 
endeavor  to  do  this,  by  leading  the 
children  to  see  that  this  block  is  pccul- 
.  iarly  fitted  to  meet  certain  needs  and 
accomplish  certain  purposes;  thus  de- 
veloping form  through  ideas  of  utility 
and  fitness. 

Two  suggestive  uses  for  this  material 
will  be  given,  but  the  number  of  equally 
true  and  satisfactory  forms  which  may 
be  constructed  is  almost  unlimited. 
This  material  is  found  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  forming  of  apertures. 

I'or  a  long  time  the  children  have 
wondered  what  was  in  the  boxes  with 
the  green  fronts,  as  they  have  spied 
them  on  their  shelf  in  the  closet.  Now 
those  in  the  most  advanced  class  arc 
about  to  have  their  desire  gratified,  and 
all  are  eager  to  investigate. 

A  short  time  is  spent  in  classifying 
the  material,  seeing  what  old  friends 
and  what  new  faces  may  be  found. 
"We  will  see  what  our  new  blocks  can 
do  for  us  in  our  building  today  that  our 
old  ones  could  not  do  so  well.     Each 


kind  will  have  work  that  it  can  do 
better  than  any  other.  How  would 
you  like  to  build  a  block  of  storerooms 
such  as  we  see  on  Fourth  Avenue?" 
(Suggest  any  familiar  business  street. I 
"Let  us  choose  what  we  will  keep  in 
our  stores."  The  children  suggest 
shoes,  dry  goods,  clothing,  toys,  can- 
dies, etc.  "Yes,  we  mdst  have  stores 
for  all  of  these  things.  Now  before  we 
begin  building  let  us  see  how  the  front 
of  the.se  storerooms  should  be.  We 
will  have  to  make  just  the  front,  as  we 
would  not  have  blocks  enough  to  make 
the  whole  room.  Tell  me  one  way 
mother  knows  where  to  go  to  buy  your 
tittle  overcoats,  hats,  shoes,  and  all  the 
things  we  need  which  the  storekeepers 
have  for  us." 

-'-f"-"f-/- 


.^y-/'- 


\i^^^^^jf^^pJ^^ 


".She  sees  them  in  the  windows,"  ex- 
claims one  and  another.  "We  must 
have  wide,  deep  windows,  then,  to  show 
all  who  wish  to  buy  that  we  have  many 
nice  things  inside  for  them."  Davy  an- 
ticipates another  essential  feature  be- 
fore it  is  suggested.  "There  must  be  a 
door  in  front,  for  all  the  people  to  pass 
through,"  he  says.  ■'Then  let  us  build 
the  fronts  of  these  storerooms  just 
alike,-  -a  large  door  in  the  middle, 
with  a  double  show  window  on  each 
side." 

This  little  conversation  has  been  c.ir- 
ried  on  briskly,  and  now  all  are  ready 
to  go  to  work  intelligently  and  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  view. 
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their  broad  faces  (a,  b,  Fig  i).  **Now 
place  your  finger  on  the  block  which 
forms  the  middle  of  the  foundation. 
.What  were  we  going  to  have  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front  ?^*  **  The  door/'  *' Right 
here,  then,  will  be  the  doorway.  Are  the 
windows  as  near  the  ground  as  the  door- 
way?'' **No,"  Elsie  says,  **  you  do 
not  have  to  go  up  any  steps  to  get  into 
most  stores  but  the  windows  are  just  low 
enough  for  me  to  look  in."  **  We  know 
just  how  to  go  to  work,  do  we  not  chil- 
dren? We  will  lea^e  the  doorway  al- 
most even  with  the  street,  but  must 
build  a  low  wall  before  we  leave  an 
opening  for  our  show  windows."  An- 
other row  of  blocks  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  doorway.  The  children  are 
led  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  division 
of  weight  by  such  suggestive  remarks  as, 
'*  Build*  in  the  strongest  way,"  **  Can 
you  place  your  stones  so  there  will  be 
no  long  cracks  from  top  to  bottom?" 
**  Let  two  blocks  hold  up  one."  It  is 
supposed  that  this  principle  has  been 
previously  worked  out  with  Fifth  Gift. 

They  find  that  by  placing  a  square, 
then  an  oblong,  then  a  square,  on  each 
side  of  the  doorway  they  can  carry  out 
this  thought.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
principle  of  * 'strength  through  unity"  is 
made  to  operate  throughout  the  build- 
ing, so  it  will  not  be  referred  to  again. 
Pig.  I  shows  how  the  blocks  are  placed 
so  that  each  one  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole,  with  duties  and  rela- 
tions to  what  have  gone  before  and  to 
the  structure  which  it  is  in  turn  to  sup- 
port. Unless  some  other  principle  is  for 
the  time  being  made  paramount  and  can 
only  be  emphasized  (owing  to  limita- 
tions of  material)  by  disregarding  this, 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  idea 
of  unity  in  any  building  which  we  lead 
the  children   to  execute.       A  building 


should  not  be  so  loosely  constructed  that 
a  slight  jar  will  make  a  gaping  rent  from 
top  to  bottom.  Nor  so  poorly  organized 
that  a  weight  at  one  end  must  be  borne 
.  entirely  by  the  part  immediately  under 
it,  without  any  response  from  other  parts 
of  the  structuce. 

To  return  to  our  building: 
'*Now,  we  are  ready  to  make  our  nice 
show  windows.  We  were  going  to  have 
a  double  one  on  each  si.de,  were  we  not  ? 
Then  our  building  is  to  be  nothing  but 
windows  and  doors  clear  across  the 
front.  We  can  not  have  a  solid  stone 
wall  to  hold  up  the  heavy  upper  stories. 
What  will  we  do  to  make  it  safe  and 
strong?"  Willie  suggests  that  stores 
have  iron  or  stone  posts  fn  front,  which 
do  the  work  of  a  wall.  '*Can  you  find 
among  your  blocks  any  that  would  make 
good  posts  or  columns?"  The  square 
prism  is  selected.  **Yes,  that  nice  new 
block  will  do  this  work  better  than  any 
we  have  ever  had  before.  Let  us  stand 
one  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  {c,  c) 
and  one  at  each  end  of  the  wall  {d,  d). 
Now  you  have  an  opening  like  a  large 
window  on  each  side.  Can  you  place 
the  other  columns  so  as  to  make  two 
windows,  or  a  double  window  out  of  each 
of  these?  Find  two  blocks  that  will 
reach  across  the  top  of  your  show  win- 
dow. Now,  the  other  side  the  same  way. 
How  will  you  make  the  top  of  your 
door?"  They  experiment,  find  that 
one  parallelopiped  is  not  long  enough, 
and  then  join  two,  end  to  end,  and  place 
over  the  doorway  (»,  «).  This  row  is 
then  finished  out. 

**Now,  we  are  ready  to  begin  the  wall 
above.  Will  it  need  to  be  as  thick 
through  as  the  foundation  or  the  stone 
caps  over  the  windows  and  door  ? ' '  The 
children  think  not,  and  so  place  this  row 
of  blocks  on  their  narrow  faces  (w,  w). 
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**  We  have  two  square  blocks  left,  and 
we  can  use  them  to  make  the  floor 
of  the  little  entrance  which  some  stores 
have  (A/).'* 

Very,  very,  carefully  each  little  work- 
man now  moves  his  building  along  the 
line  until  it  joins  that  of  his  neighbor  on 
the  right,  and  the  long  block  of  business 
houses  stands  complete  to  the  intense 
delight  of  all. 

**  Now  when  n^other  starts  out  to  get 
the  many  different  things  her  children 
need,  she  can  go  right  from  one  store  to 
another  and  the  nice  show  windows  will 
tell  her  where  to  find  what  she  wants." 

The  next  time  the  Gift  is  used,  the 
front  of  a  dwelling-house  or  the  doors 
and  windows  }h  the  home  is  the  subject. 
This  building  closely  follows  that  of 
the  play  just  described  and  is  based  upon 
what  was  accomplished  at  that  time. 
This  is  a  distinct  step,  however,  in  point 
of  manual  dexterity  and  self-effort  re- 
quired in  planning  for  the  fitting  together 
of  parts  to  make  the  whole.  Morejudg 
ment  and  foresight  must  be  exercised  b} 
the  children  because  there  is  less  dicta- 
tion. Even  the  very  mild  dictation  of 
the  previous  play  is  almost  entirely 
abandoned  in  this,  and  the  Kinder- 
gartner's  method  is,  for  the  most  part, 
that  of  suggesting  or  stating  certain  con- 
ditions incidental  to  the  form  to  be  con- 
structed, and  then  leading  the  children  to 
intelligently  meet  those  conditions  in 
their  building. 

After  the  first  few  directions  in  begin- 
ning, the  skillful  teacher  will  not  directly 
tell  or  show  the  child  anything.  She 
should  be  able  to  lead  him  to  see,  to 
measure  and  to  judge,  and  through  ideas 
of  proportion,  of  fitness  and  form  to 
arrive  at  certain  conclusions  and  results. 

About  all  that  can  be  written  out  in 
describing  a  play  in  which  this  method 


is  pursued  will  be  the  leading  questions 
and  remarks,  and  these  alone  seem  cold 
and  formal,  because  separated  from  the 
little  telegraphic  messages  which  pass 
between  children  and  teacher.  Nods  of 
approval  when  the  idea  is  grasped  and  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  expressed ;  *'Oh's*'  of 
surprise  and  delight  at  the  successful 
outcome  of  a  timid  venture  toward  solv- 
ing the  little  problem;  quick,  questioning 
glances  and  reassuring  ones  in  re- 
sponse,—  of  such  delicate  and  elusive 
elements  is  our  play  composed;  tran- 
scribe them  who  can! 


**  We  have  our  blocks  so  that  we  can 
be  builders  again,  children;  let  us  build 
homes  to-day.  We  will  not  try  to  build 
the  whole  house,  for  we  can  make  the 


front  more  real  and  true  by  using  all  of 
our  blocks  for  that.  Let  us  build  them 
all  like  Jamie's  house  to-day.  How  is 
yours  in  front,  Jamie  ?  '*  **  It  has  a  hall 
door  in  front,  and  windows  in  each  side 
that  look  out  on  the  street.*'  This  be- 
ing a  common  style  it  is  found  that  sev- 
eral others  live  in,  or  are  familiar  with, 
houses  arranged  in  this  way. 

**Now  these  workmen  have  done  so 
much  good  work  that  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  able  to  find  the  best  dway  to  do 
most  of  this  building  alone.  So  suppose 
I  tell  you  just  one  little  thing  and  let 
you  find  out  the  rest.'*  They  think  this 
would  be  great  fun.  Miss  Alice  simply 
directs  them  as  to  the  length  of  the 
foundation,  which  is  five  oblongs  placed 
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end  to  end  (a,  a.  Fig.  2).  From  those 
who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe 
buildings  in  process  of  erection,  the  fact 
is  drawn  out  that  door  and  window 
frames  are  set  in  place  and  the  wall  is 
then  built  between  and  around  them. 
Several  of  the  children  have  noticed 
this. 

"  I^t  OS  each  have  a  carpenter's  shop 
and  make  the  frames  for  oar  windows 
and  doors.  How  many  window  frames 
will  we  need?  How  many  doorframes  ?" 
Answers  are  elicited. 
,  "Which  pieces  will  be  best  to  use  for 
the  sides  of  our  windows  and  doors  ?  " 
The  square  prism  is  selected.  "What 
shall  we  use  to  make  the  top  and  bot 
torn?"  Some  again  select  the  prism. 
"But  would  we  have  enough?  how- 
many  pieces  will  we  need  for  each  one  ?' 
Bessie,  who  has  made  a  quick  inspec  |' 
tion  of  material  says:  "We  could  makt 
only  one  whole  one  and  have  two  pieces 
left,"  "Perhaps  there  is  another  reason 
why  we  should  use  another  kind.  Who 
knows  how  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
windows  are  made  ?  are  they  as  narrow 
as  the  sides?"  "No,  the  bottom  is 
sometimes  wide  enough  to  make  a  nice 
seat,"  says  one,  "or  a  shelf  to  help  the 
flowere  get  the  sunshine,"  says  another. 
Miss  Alice  adds,  "And  the  top  often 
sets  out  like  a  cap  or  a  hood."  The 
parallelepiped  is  now  selected,  the  car- 
penters go  to  work  and  soon  have  three 
neat  frames  made.  Now  the  frames  are' 
carried,  one  at  a  time  and  very  carefully 
set  up.     They  question  as  to  where  the 


door  is  to  be,  then  all  find  the  middle  of 
their  wall  and  place  one  of  the  frames 
there.  A  careful  observation  is  taken 
and  the  window  frames  are  placed  mid- 
way between  the  doorway  and  the  ends 
of  the  wall,  "Now,  we  will' need  to  be 
very  steady  workmen  to  place  the  stones 
between  and  around  our  windows  and 
doors,  making  the  wall  snug  and  tight. 
What  have  you  that  will  just  fit  in  at 
the  ends  and  these  open  spaces  be- 
tween ? "  Some  take  parallelopipeds 
and    standing  them  on    end    in    these 


spaces  are  satisfied  because  tbey  fit 
nicely.  Others  use  the  square  blocks. 
"Suppose  we  take  one  of  each  kind, 
stand  them  on  end  on  the  table  and  see 
which  seems  most  secure."  All  agree 
that  the  square  is  the  stronger  and  build 
accordingly.  The  spaces  (i,  c,  d,  e.) 
are  filled  in,  using  the  twelve  square 
blocks.  Just  enough  oblongs  remain  to 
place  a  single  row  (a,  6,  Fig.  3)  above 
the  windows  and  door,  leaving  two  to 
make  the  steps  "that  help  us  in  and 
out."  •  Annie  Moore. 

New  Albany,  I?td. 


A  VALENTINE. 


Sweet  as  bee's  honey 
Mixed  up  with  roses 

Sweet  as  an  armful 
Of  sweetest  posies. 


Is  the  love  I  send 

In  this  little  jingle 
With  a  kiss  besides 

To  make  your  lips  tingle. 
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COLOR    AND    CUTTING  IN   THE   KINDERGARTEN. 


I. 


A  widespread  interest  in  the  study  of 
color  at  the  present  time  leads  to  a  more 
careful  consideration  of  its  use  in  the 
Kindergarten. 

Froebel  designed  that  in  the  Kinder- 
garten there  should  be  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  future  education.  If  the  little 
child  is  to  be  prepared  by  his  general 
training  in  the  Kindergarten  for  special 
branches  of  study  which  are  to  follow  in 
later  life,  he  must  pass  through  experi- 
ences which  will  pave  the  way,  by 
familiarizing  him  with  fundamental 
facts  relating  to  material  things.  The 
value  of  these  experiences  depends  upon 
the  kind  and  amount  of  power  they  de- 
velop in  the  child. 

Children  love  bright  colors  and  are 
attracted  to  them  before  they  are  inter- 
ested in  forms.  We  therefore  recognize 
in  the  Kindergarten  the  necessity  of 
appealing  at  once  to  the  color  sense, 
which  is  the  highest  mode  of  sight. 

Froebel  says  of  forms  and  colors,  **We 
see  ourselves  surrounded  by  their  mani- 
foldness  and  by  their  different  effects 
upon  us  and  other  human  beings,  al- 
most without  divining,  still  less  perceiv- 
ing their  unity  and  the  accordance  of 
their  laws.** 

The  purpose  of  Kindergarten  educa- 
tion is  to  aid  the  child  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  his  life,  but.Kindergart- 
ners  sometimes  lose  valuable  time, 
fearful  that  in  giving  the  child  too  much 
instruction,  free  expression  of  his  indi- 
viduality may  be  checked.  Perhaps  in 
nothing  else  is  this  more  true  than  in 
the  use  of  color.  Reasoning  that  be- 
cause the  race  developed  along  a  certain 
line,  so  must  the  child,  he  is  allowed  to 


waste  his  precious  time  living  through 
experiences  which  are  not  valuable,  in- 
stead of  being  fortified  against  error  by 
learning  truth. 

Believing  that  children  love  brilliant 
colors  and  striking  contrasts,  we  are  con- 
tented to  allow  them  free  indulgence  of 
fancy.  Do  we  ask  why  children  are 
attracted  by,  or  how  long  they  should 
work  in  bright  colors  ?  Or  what  end 
bright  colors  serve  ?  Do  we  let  the 
children  make  all  sorts  of  crude  combi- 
nations of  color,  believing  we  are  giving 
them  freedom  of  choice;  while  in  reality 
we  are  leading  them  into  bondage  ? 

To  allow  a  child  to  use  false  colors,  or 
worse  still,  to  provide  him  with  them,  is 
to  do  him  a  moral  injury.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  aesthetic  taste  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of ;  it  has  hitherto  been  too 
much  disregarded.  It  is  injured  by 
combinations  of  incongruous  colors  and 
forms.  In  the  selection  of  occupations 
we  must  choose  such  as  will  give  some 
permanent  value  to  the  child. 

Because  the  little  child  begins  as  the 
people  did  in  the  early  years  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  must  not  forget  that  he  has  the 
inheritance  of  the  ages  for  a  better  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build,  and  more,  that 
we  as  teachers  ought  to  have  power  to 
•help  him  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  develop 
his  highest  capacity. 

Tracing  along  the  line  of  development 
of  sense  perception  of  color,  we  find  the 
first  attraction  to  be  light — sunlight  and 
firelight.  Next  is  shown  appreciation 
for  reflected  glitter  or  luster.  In  the 
third  stage  we  find  love  for  pure  color. 

As  a  rule,  children  who  are  admitted 
to  Kindergarten  have  passed  through  the 
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first  two  stages,  delight  in  brilliancy  and 
delight  in  luster,  and  are  ready  to  appre- 
ciate color. 

Narrowing  down  to  one  occupation, 
paper  cutting,  we  ask — what  is  the  high- 
est purpose  to  be  served  through  the 
occupation  ?  What  are  the  best  materi- 
als to  use  in  attaining  this  end  ?  What 
is  the  best  method  to  pursue  in  using 
them  ? 

We  aim  through  the  paper  cutting  to 
develop  the  artistic  sense  of  the  child  by 
leading  him  to  produce  symmetrical 
forms  in  beautiful  colors.  The  paper 
cutting  emphasizes  color.  The  child 
gives  attention  to  dictation  and  learns 
obedience ;  he  gains  also  a  degree  of 
manual  dexterity.  The  occupation  re- 
acts upon  the  child  physically,  mentally 
and  morallv. 

The  capacity  of  the  child  is  limited, 
the  time  we  have  to  spend  with  him  is 
limited,  therefore  the  necessity  is  great  for 
choosing  from  among  the  infinitude  of 
materials  those  which  will  be  the  most 
helpful.  We  w«^/ choose.  Are  we  always 
careful  to  choose  the  best  ?  Do  we  real- 
ize the  g^eat  importance  of  selecting  the 
best  colors,  and  so  cultivating  in  the  child 
a  love  for  beautiful  colors  ? 

Knowledge  and  acceptance  of  truth 
brings  with  it  responsibility,  first  of 
choice^  second  in  use  of  material. 

The  choice  involves  a  knowledge  of 
various  kinds  of  materials  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  relative  merits. 

Looking  over  the  material,  let  us 
choose  the  best  colors.  We  do  not 
admit  the  necessity  for  glazed  paper.  It 
does  not  meet  the  educational  need,  but 
robs  the  color  of  softness  and  delicacy. 
We  select  in*  **  coated"  paper  the  six 
leading  colors.  Red,  Orange,  Yellow, 
Green,  Blue,  Violet;  careful  that  in  each 
is  found  the  normal  tone,  as  nearly  as 


possible  like  accepted  standards  derived 
from  the  spectrum. 

These  are  all  we  need  for  the  first 
series  of  cuts.  A  knowledge  of  pure 
colors  and  normal  tones  must  precede 
the  making  of  color  combinations.  Chil- 
dren need  standards  by  which  they  can 
compare. 

For  the  second  series  of  cuts  we  choose, 
in  addition  to  the  normal  tones  of  the 
six  leading  colors,  a  light  tone  of  each,  to 
be  used  in  developing  the  thought  of 
**  relief"  in  color,  using  the  lighter  tone 
as  a  background  for  the  form  cut. 

Instead  of  pattern  books  we  choose 
**  mounting  sheets."  They  are  more 
easily  handled  by  the  child  and  save 
much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Whatever  saves  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  teacher  in  one  direction  gives  her 
more  to  use  in  another.  The  size  of 
sheets  may  be  about  7x9  inches,  and 
they  should  be  of  a  soft,  neutral  tint. 
Gray  is  preferable  since  it  is  to  form  the 
background  for  the  design.  It  modifies 
less  the  normal  tone  of  the  color  placed 
upon  it.  Cuttings  are  pasted  on  one 
side  only  and*  the  several  sheets  belong- 
ing to  each  child  may  be  kept  loose  in  a 
cover  till  the  whole  number  is  completed, 
then  put  up  in  book  form  using  *  *  Nov- 
elty Paper  Fastener  and  Staples."  No 
tissue  paper  is  necessary  between  the 
sheets.  Only  one  design  is  seen  at  a 
time,  so  pure  colors  may  be  used  in  suc- 
cession without  unpleasant  eflFects.  The 
sheets  should  be  placed  before  the  child 
with  longest  edges  from  left  to  right  in 
order  to  bring  the  center  within  easy 
range  of  vision. 

We  arrange  for  each  two  children  in  a 

little  wooden  box,  a  bottle  of  prepared 

g^m  arable,  two  pieces  of  cardboard  4x4 

^  inches,  two  clean  handkerchiefs,  two  pairs 

of  scissors  and  two  camel' s-hair  brushes. 
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We  have  selected  the  material  we 
need,  —  what  use  shall  we  make  of 
it? 

From  the  six  leading  colors  to  be  used 
in  the  first  series  of  cuts  we  must  choose 
one  for  the  first  cut,  and  then  decide 
upon  the  best  order  in  which  to  present 
the  other  colors. 

Colors  should  be  named  apart  from 
natural  objects,  first  by  using  a  large 
prism  and  reflecting  the  spectrum.  For 
some  reasons  it  seems  well  to  present 
colors  separately  in  the  order  seen  in  the 
spectrum.  The  luminous  intensity  of 
Red,  Orange  and  Yellow  being  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  Green,  Blue  and 
Violet,  they  are  more  closely  allied  with 
sensations  produced  by  simple  rays  of 
light,  and  are  therefore  more  attractive 
to  the  children. 

Of  the  three  luminous  colors.  Red  has 
always  been  given  great  prominence  in 
the  Kindergarten,  and  although  later 
theories  place  Yellow  at  the  front  as  the 
first  to  make  impression  on  the  color 
sense,  we  choose  Red  because  it  is  the 
first-named  color  in  the  spectrum. 

In  graded  Kindergartens*cutting  should 
be  given  as  a  class  exercise;  e.  ^.,  chil- 
dren should  fold,  cut,  arrange  and  paste 
together.  If  a  child  is  absent,  let  him 
lose  the  lesson  just  as  he  does  a  Gift 
lesson. 

From  the  different  methods  used  in 
folding  the  **  ground  form  **  for  cutting, 
we  select  the  following,  because  the  child 
will  find  no  dijBSculty  in  folding  accu- 
rately : 

1.  Place  the  paper  on  table  with  an 
angle  in  front. 

2.  Fold  angle  at  front  to  cover  angle 
at  back. 

3.  Fold  acute  angle  at  right  side  over 
acute  angle  at  left  side. 

4.  Open  last  fold  and  turn  paper  over 
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so  as  to  bring  the  inside  crease  down. 

5.  Fold  acute  angle  at  right  side  up 
to  right  angle. 

6.  Fold  acute  angle  at  left 
side  up  to  right  angle. 

7.  Fold  together  on  only 
remaining  crease  and  get 
ground  form. 

The  position  of  the  folded 
paper  should  always  be  the 
same,  e,  g, ,  the  triangle  placed 
before  the  child  with  the 
right  angle  up,  the  open  plane 
to  the  left.  Let  children  un- 
derstand that  the  center  of  the 
square  of  paper  is  folded  at 

the  right  end  of  the  triaugle 
and  should  not  be  cut. 

We  are  ready  to  cut, 
again  we  must  choose ! 
There  are  hundreds  of  forms  which  may 
be  produced  ;  which  are  the  most  valua- 
ble ?  Must  we  follow  a  certain  sequence 
of  cuts  because  we  wish  the  child  to 
use  certain  lines,  or  is  the  value  of  the 
sequence  not  more  dependent  upon  the 
forms  included  in  it  ? 

Laws  of  beauty  should  never  be  held 
in  subordination,  or  violated,  in  order  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  geometric  elements. 
We  must  use  sequences  in  order  to 
develop  continuity  of  thought,  but  all 
sequences  are  not  valuable.  The  value 
of  a  sequence  lies  in  its  power  to  lead  to 
a  connected  view  of  growth^  or  of  life. 
It  should  illustrate  the  thought  of 
process. 

Sequences  given  with  the   Gifts  are 

somewhat 
limited  be- 
cause of  the 
nature  of  ma- 
terial.     For  instance,   here    is    a  little 
sequence    with    sticks.      No.    5   is   no 
higher  than  No.  i .     There  is  a  series  of 
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changes,  transformation, — ^but  not  ad- 
vancement by  inclusion,  not  growth. 
The  child   may  see,  however,  that  by 

I  _  r.  n_n_rLrLnr^ 

slight  changes  different  forms  are 
produced. 

Sequences  given  in  occupations  may 
be  more  progressive  because  the  material 
is  more  pliable,  e,  ^.,  in  sewing,  the 
child  may  make  a  vertical  line,  then  a 


/ 


horizontal — combining  the  two  he  pro- 
duces a  right  angle.  Combining  right 
angles  gives  him  a  pretty  border.  No. 
4  includes  what  has  gone  before.    These 


angles  may  also  be  used  in  a  cross  which 
will  include  the  positions  of  angles  given 
in  No.  4. 

The  real  thought  of  process  is  best 
illustrated  by  tracing  the  growth  of  a 
plant  from  a  seed. 

No.  5  includes  No.  i,  and  completes 
the  circle  in  new  life  (seed)  growth. 

Holding  to  this  thought  of  process,  in 
our  next  talk  we  will  select  for  our  cut- 
ting, a  sequence  which  shall  begin  with 
a  simple  form,  and  progress  to  forms  of 
greater  beauty,  the  last  form  in  each  lit- 
tle series  including  the  best 
of  what  .has  preceded  it, 
and  giving  new  thought 
for  a  succeeding  series. 
And  so  we  will  try  to  lead 
the  child  on  to  the  appreci- 
ation of  more  and  more 
delicate  forms  of  pleasure 
as  he  experiences  increas- 
ing sensitiveness  to  gentle  and  more 
subtle  contrasts  in  both  form  and  color. 

Mabel  A.  Wilson. 
St,  Louis, 


TYPICAL    PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


VI. 


The  school  year  is  hurrying  on.  Are 
we  keeping  pace  with  it  ?  We  compare 
what  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
work  outlined  in  a  **  Course  of  Study  ** 
with  what  result  ? 

lyittle,  if  anything,  is  said  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  the  mental  growth  to 
be  expected  in  the  child.  The  ability 
to  do  the  work  indicated  is  probably  ex- 
pected to  be  a  proof  of  the  child's 
power.     It  may  or  may  not  be  so. 

Everywhere  earnest  teachers  are  strug- 
gling to  so  present  conditions  that  the 
desired  work  may  be  accomplished  ;  and. 


at  the  same  time,  the  best  mental  growth 
secured  ;  right  habits  of  action  formed. 

It  has  been  the  aim  in  previous  lessons 
to  suggest  lines  of  work  that  would 
present  conditions  for  the  highest  growth 
in  the  child,  and  demand  expression 
through  the  various  channels. 

This  demand  for  expression  is  the 
teacher's  opportunity.  The  language, 
reading,  writing  and  number,  as  well  as 
the  molding,  painting  and  drawing  are 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  taught  when 
the  child's  actual  need  creates  a  desire 
for  them. 
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Mucli  has  been  said  of  the  language, 
reading  and  writing,  but  suggestions  as 
to  the  number  work  have  been  less 
frequent.  This  has  not  been  because 
the  number  is  thought  unimportant  or 
unnecessary,  but  because  number  ques- 
tions have  come  in  all  the  work. 

I/Ct  us  now  look  mfire  carefully  at  this 
phase  of  our  work.  What  is  its  use  to 
the  child  ? 

It  induces  close  observation  and  secures 
definiteness  and  accuracy  of  concept. 

In  measuring  lines,  areas,  volume, 
bulk  and  time,  in  weighing  and  valuing, 
the  child  constantly  numbers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  observe  accurately  'without 
numbering. 

Col.  Parker  says,  *'When  a  child 
measures,  weighs  or  values  that  which 
he  studies  and  observes,  he  feels  that 
such  work  is  right — that  it  must  be  or  he 
can  not  know  the  subject.** 

The  need  of  the  number  which  the 
child  feels,  reacts  and  enhances  the  num- 
ber idea,  thus  making  the  work  more 
eflFective. 

The  science  observation  lessons  furnish 
a  great  quantity  of  material  for  number- 
ing, material  which  must  be  numbered 
to  be  accurately  known. 

The  teacher  must  see  that  the  number 
is  kept  within  the  child's  grasp  and  that 
all  the  fundamental  operations  are  in- 
cluded in  the  work. 

This  will  require  most  careful  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher  until  the 
habit  is  formed  of  recognizing  and  using 
the  number  in  every  lesson.  In  the  les- 
sons on  fruits  such  points  may  be  noted 
as  the  following : 

The  number  of  cells  in  the  core  of  an 
apple,  a  pear  or  quince. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  each  cell.  If 
there  are  two  seeds  in  each  cell,  how 
many  twos  in  all  ? 


The  numbers  of  cells  in  different  seed- 
vessels  such  as  the  morningiglory. 

The  number  of  seed  in  each  cell.  The 
number  of  seeds  in  all. 

The  number  of  segments  in  one-half 
of  an  orange.  The  number  of  such 
numbers  in  the  whole  orange. 

The  quantity  of  fruit,  nuts  and  grains 
gathered,  bought  or  sold  may  demand 
the  use  of  the  dry  measures.  The  chil- 
dren thus  become  familiar  with  the  pint, 
quart,  half-peck,  peck,  and  if  need,  the 
half-bushel  and  bushel.  They  measure 
to  find  the  number  of  pints  needed  to  fill 
the  quart  measure  or  to  answer  any  simi- 
lar question.  The  liquid  measures  may 
also  be  used. 

The  different  products  and  quantities 
are  valued  and  numberless  problems 
solved  in  buying,  selling,  exchanging 
and  making  change. 

The  more  fully  this  work  is  taken 
from  the  child's  experience  or  made  nec- 
essary in  his  other  work,  the  more  he 
will  feel  its  real  worth. 

The  number  of   inches    twigs  have 
grown  during  the  season  may  be  found, 
and  the  growth  of  twigs  from  differen 
kinds  of  trees  and  under  different  condi- 
tions compared. 

The  number  of  living  buds  on  a  twig 
and  the  number  not  living  may  be  noted. 

How  many  buds  on  the  twig  ?  The 
number  not  living  is  what  part  of  all 
the  buds  ? 

When  studying  animals,  questions 
similar  to  the  following  will  arise  : 

The  number  of  feet,  wings,  fins,  or 
other  parts. 

The  comparison  of  the  number  of  cor- 
responding parts  in  different  animals,  as 
the  wings  of  the  bird  and  butterfly,  or 
moth  ;  the  feet  of  the  squirrel  and  the 
bird  or  boy. 

Comparisons  will  be  made  of  the  size 
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of  similar  parts,  as  the  front  and  hind 
legs  of  the  rabbit  or  squirrel ;  also  simi- 
lar parts  of  different  animals,  as  the  hind 
legs  of  rabbit  and  cat. 

In  the  lessons  on  earth-worms,  a  square 
foot  of  ground  may  be  marked  off  and 
the  castings  of  one  night  carefully 
gathered.  They  make  what  part  of  a 
cubic  inch  ?  From  how  many  square 
feet  should  we  need  to  gather  castings, 
if  the  worms  work  at  the  same  rate,  in 
order  to  get  one  cubic  inch? 

The  problems  that  can  be  made  while 
studying  these  wonderful  workers  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  children,  and  may 
be  simple  or  difficult,  according  to  the 
power  of  the  children. 

The  same  is  true  of  problems  that 
come  in  the  simple  lessons  in  physics. 

The  number  of  colors  in  the  spectrum. 
The  number  of  colors  found  in  objects 
studied. 

In  evaporation  the  same  amount  of 
water  is  put  into  each  of  two  dishes 
having  equal  surfaces  and  placed  under 
different  conditions. 

After  a  certain  time  has  passed,  it  is 
found  that  more  water  has  disappeared 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  How 
much  water  was  in  the  dish  ?  How  much 
remains?  How  much  has  gone  away? 
The  part  gone  away  is  what  part  of  the 
quantity  put  into  the  dish  ? 

The  quantity  remaining  in  the  dish 
near  the  register  is  how  much  less  than 
the  quantity  left  in  the  dish  on  the  shelf? 

The  quantity  that  disappeared  from 
one  is  how  much  greater  than  that  which 
disappeared  from  the  other  ? 

Dishes  may  be  used  with  different 
sized  openings,  and  these  being  placed 
under  the  same  conditions  give  problems 
on  the  effect  of  extent  of  surface  ;  on  the 
rate  of  evaporation. 

Dishes  of  tin  can  be  made  for  this  pur- 


pose at  almost  any  hardware  dealer's,  but 
the  oblong  tin  boxes,  in  which  mustard 
and  spices  are  bought,  will  answer  very 
well. 

The  water  can  be  measured  by  weigh- 
ing or  by  putting  marks  on  the  outside 
of  the  dish  at  regular  distances.  It  may 
also  be  measured  by  putting  into  the  dish 
a  certain  number  of  smaller  measures. 

It  matters  little  what  device  is  used. 
Each  teacher  must  suit  her  work  to  her 
needs  and  to  the  material  she  can  secure; 
but  the  child  must  realize  the  conditions 
and  feel  that  the  work  is.  accurately 
doQe. 

Profitable  number  lessons  under  solu- 
tion and  crystallization  can  be  given  by 
weighing  the  materials  to  be  used, 
weighing  the  solution  before  and  after 
boiling  and  making  problems  from  the 
conditions  which  will  be  presented. 

Packages  of  different  materials  weigh- 
ing different  numbers  of  ounces,  as  well 
as  the  half-pound  and  pound,  should  be 
placed  where  the  children  can  handle 
them  and  become  familiar  with  their 
weight. 

It  is  well  to  guard,  however,  against 
the  temptation  to  make  problems  for  the 
sake  of  the  problems.  They  should  be 
made  only  when  the  solving  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  subject  studied. 

The  subjects  of  Geography,  Geology 
and  Astronomy  demand  good  concepts 
of  distances,  areas,  volume  and  time. 
Arouqd  these,  cluster  a  multitude  of 
opportunities  for  number  work. 

After  simple  lessons,  such  as  have 
already  been  suggested  to  lead  pupils  to 
form  correct  ideas  of  periods  of  time^ 
such  as  a  minute  or  five  minutes,  ques- 
tions similar  to  the  following  come  nat- 
urally: 

How  many  five  minutes  in  the  recess 
period? 
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How  many  five  minutes  in  the  writing 
period? 

The  number  of  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
half-hour  and  in  the  hour  may  be  noted. 

The  number  of  hours  in  the  morning 
sessiQn. 

The  number  of  hours  in  other  portions 
of  the  day,  as  between  breakfast  and 
school  time. 

The  number  of  days  we  come  to  school 
in  the  week. 

The  number  of  days  we  do  not  come 
to  school. 

The  number  of  days  in  the  week. 

As  the  weeks  go  by,  the  number,  of 
weeks  in  the  months.  The  number  of 
months  we  have  been  in  school. 

The  children  know  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  have  done  some  work  which 
helps  them  in  thinking  direction.  They 
may  picture  on  their  desks  with  blocks 
and  sticks  the  schoolhouse,  the  number 
of  blocks  they  walk  in  different  direc- 
tions when  they  go  home ;  the  path  they 
take  to  the  store  when  mamma  sends 
them  on  errands,  and  other  journeys  that 
will  be  suggested  by  the  children. 

Fred  walks  three  blocks  east  and  two 
blocks  south  when  he  goes  home  from 
school;  how  many  blocks  does  he  walk  ? 

Fred  has  to  go  five  blocks  to  visit  his 
friend  Tom.  He  goes  three  blocks  east 
and  the  rest  of  the  distance  north;  how 
many  blocks  does  he  go  north  ? 

By  picturing  these  journeys  on  sheets 
of  paper  and  pinning  them  against  the 
wall  a  beginning  is  made  in  map  draw- 
ing. 

The  foot,  yard  and  rod  may  be  perma- 
nently marked  in  the  room.  The  chil- 
dren should  judge  the  length  of  lines  in 
objects  studied  and  test  their  judgment 
by  actual  measurement. 

Many  problems  are  sure  to  come  in 
this  connection. 


The  inch,  square  inch  and  cubic  inch 
become  known  to  the  children  through 
handling  and  using  the  sticks,  tablets 
and  inch  cubes.  The  foot  is  known 
through  using  the  foot  rule. 

The  square  foot  and  square  yard  may 
be  marked  off  on  wall,  blackboard  or 
floor  and  the  children  become  familiar 
with  them  as  units  of  measure. 

The  number  of  square  inches  in  sur- 
faces of  objects  used  will  be  found  when 
there  is  need  of  such  work. 

The  Kindergarten  folding  papers  fur- 
nish excellent  material  for  work  in  this 
direction. 

Folded  into  inch-squares  they  can  be 
imagined  anything  desired,  and  in  them 

the  children  can  see  many 
forms  of  different  dimen- 
sions. How  many  square 
inches  touch  the  front  edge 
of  this  square?  How  many 
such  rows  in  the  square  ? 

How  many  squares  of  different  di- 
mensions can   you  see   in  the  square? 

How  many  square  inches  in  each 
square  ? 

How  many  oblongs  of  different  dimen- 
sions can  you  see  ?  How  many  square 
inches  in  each  ? 

The  square  tablets  being  given,  four, 
nine  or  sixteen  to  each  child,  he  is  to 
find  the  dimensions  of  the  square  he  can 
make  with  them. 

Two  cubic  inches  are  placed  side  by 
side.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  a  box 
that  will  just  hold  them  ? 

Other  numbers  of  cubes  used  and 
boxes  imagined. 

Cardboard  boxes  made  or  gotten  from 
the  dry-goods  store  and  cut  over  to  the 
right  dimensions  hold  how  many  cubic 
inches  ? 

In  the  two-inch  cube  how  taany  prisms 
can  you  see,  two  inches  by  one  inch  by 
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one  inch?     How  many  two  inches  by 

two  inches  by  one 
inch? 

The  number  of 
cubes  and  prisms 
of  diflferent  sizes  to 
be  seen  in  three 
and  four  inch  cubes 

and  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  each. 
This  work  can  be  used  when  needed  to 

strengthen  the  child's  power  to  see  and 

judge  accurately. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  written 

expression  in   the    number    work.      Of 

course  the  names  of  new  objects  or  things 

numbered  are   given,  and  the  numeral 

adjectives  constantly  used. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 

and  practice  as  to  when  the  expression 

of   number  by  figures  shall  be  taught. 


The  most  important  thing  seems  to  be 
the  need  of  clear  ideas  first,  and  when 
we  are  sure  of  these  the  expression  may 
be  given  if  needed. 

The  great  danger  that  the  child  will 
take  the  expression  for  the  thing  must 
be  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  fact  that  the  child  can  write 
3+2=5  does  not  prove  his  knowledge 
of  the  numbers  indicated. 

However,  if  the  child  really  knows  the 
number  the  expression  may  follow  when 
needed  for  use. 

Let  us  hold  the  number  to  its  true  use 
and  we  shall  give  the  children  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  concepts  of  units  of 
measure  with  the  power  to  apply  them  to 
practical  use.      Sarah  E.  Griswold, 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 

Chicago, 


DEVELOPMENT    ACCORDING   TO    DELSARTE. 


Quiet. 


When  even  a  slight  appreciation  of 
quiet  is  felt  in  each  child,  Kindergartners 
and  mothers  will  find  they  have  laid  a 
most  helpful  foundation  for  every  lesson, 
whether  in  play  or  work. 

Attention  is  one  of  the  most  earnestly 
discussed  subjects  in  education.  There 
is  no  point  where  more  help  is  needed  or 


If  a  child  has  power  to  command  mus- 
cles and  nerves,  has  he  not  more  to  con- 
trol the  mind  ?  Is  not  a  quiet  body  at 
least  a  third  part  toward  an  open,  atten- 
tive mind  ? 

Educators  explain  attention  as  en- 
tirely of  the  will  (willingness)]  this  is 
why   it  is    so    immediately    related  to 


sought.     For  is  not  attention  more  than .    quiet,  for  quiet  enables  the  best  in  us,  or 


half  the  battle  in  education  ? 

No  one  was  ever  known  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  reading  of  something  which 
told  of  material  benefit  to  himself,  be- 
cause there  there  is  only  entire  willing- 
ness to  learn. 

Can  we  not  cultivate  just  such  willing- 
ness to  learn  the  best  things  in  life? 
And  is  not  quiet  the  first  and  greatest 
help  we  could  have  toward  this  ideal  ? 
Is  it  not  the  keynote  to  attention  ? 


God's  will,  to  be  heard  and  seen. 

One  can  not  realize  how  true  this  is 
until  it  has  been  applied  many  times. 
Apply  it  to  impatience  and  see  hovi 
quickly  the  sting  is  taken  out. 

As  was  said  before,  only  the  love  c 
quiet  in  ourselves  will  help  us  to  make, 
the  children  love  it.  Quiet  of  this  kind 
might  be  well  called  attention  to  the 
inner  life — to  the  voice  of  the  noblest 
and  best,  which  is  crowded  out  by  things 
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unquiet.  To  be  able  always^  and  under 
every  emergency,  to  hear  this  voice  is  to 
live  quietly.  And  thi3  is  possible  in  the 
midst  of  great  vivacity  and  exertion,  as 
we  have  before  tried  to  show. 

We  say  quiet  will  be  a  help  to  every 
other  lesson.  And  how  ?  Because  noth- 
ing can  be  clearly  seen  without  it,  any 
more  than  the  beautiful  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  can  be  seen,  if  the 
water  is  in  a  muddy  turmoil.  When 
we  picture  to  the  child  some  new  rela- 
tion in  his  own  life  with  God,  with  man 
or  with  nature  we  will  find  the  response 
sensitive  in  proportion  to  the  stillness  of 
other  things  in  the  mind  at  the  time. 

In  the  bodily  training  for  quiet  we 
have  two  points  to  follow.  They  appear 
opposed,  but  like  all  opposites  are  most 
nearly  related.  We  must  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  a  sense  of  their  greatest  weight, 
and  we  must  lead  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  greatest  lightness.  This  sounds 
paradoxical,  but  we  feel  sure  the  truth 
will  very  soon  be  made  clear,  if  not 
on  reading  below,  yet  upon  following  the 
directions  with  care  and  patience. 

In  passive  quiet  the  Qhildren  must 
feel  their  weight  to  get  the  most  benefit. 
In  active  quiet  they  must  feel  their  light- 
ness. 

When  sitting,  tell  them  to  be  heavy 
in  their  chairs. 

[The  Mother  or  Kindergartner  will 
suit  her  directions  to  her  cases  ;  some- 
times giving  more  imaginative  directions 
than  at  other  times.] 

When  the  children  stand  to  march  let 
them  feel  their  legs  and  feet  heavy,  firm 
on  the  floor — but  never  rigid.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  the  influence  these  exer- 
cises have  against  wasteful  action,  as 
wriggling,  twisting  or  doing  petty  things 
which  annoy. 

In  marching,  running,  flying,  creep- 


ing,  etc.,   the    lead  should    be — ''Br 
light:' 

Let  exercises  for  lightness  of  touch 
for  feet  and  hands  and  fingers  be  given. 
Many  of  these  make  fine  sport  for  recess. 

Place  a  cube  of  the  Second  Gift  upon  a 
post  and  tell  all  the  children  to  run  in  a 
course  which  will  take  them  by  it ;  as 
they  pass  the  post  they  must  touch  the 
cube  so  lightly  that  it  is  not  stirred 
from  its  position. 

Many  more  exercises  for  lightness 
might  be  named,  but  once  the  principles 
are  made  clear  each  child-leader  will  find 
no  difiSculty  in  originating  all  the  exer- 
cises she  needs. 

Next,  in  the  correction  of  the  unquiet 
of  the  present  day,  come  exercises  for 
freedom  or  looseness  of  body.  These 
are  equially  valuable  to  the  children,  but 
must  be  used  with  even  greater  care,  and 
never  except  in  connection  with  mental 
or  bodily  activity. 

Take  a  moment  when  life  and  anima- 
tion, to  be  kept  pure,  must  have  a  re- 
prieve and  say : 

'*How  wonderfully  our  heads  are 
placed  !  See  ?  Can  you  move  yours  as 
I  move  mine?*'  Then  wave  your  head 
slowly  from  front  to  back  and  left  to 
right.  Let  the  children  grow  into  free 
movement  as  they  acquire  muscular  gain. 

As  they  stand  ready  to  march,  lift  the 
arms  gently  and  feel  for  great  weight  and 
freedom.  Let  the  children  raise  their 
arms  slowly,  and  thinking  **  how  heavy!" 
drop  them  loosely  at  their  sides. 

Let  them  play  the  arms  were  pendu- 
lums and  swing  to  and  fro,  without 
rigidity. 

There  is  a  strong  voice  against  letting 
children  into  this  work  because  there  is- 
so  much  of  the  superficial  in  the  Del- 
sarte  practice  of  to-day. 

But  ought  we  not  to  look  plainly,  and 
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separating  chaff  from  wheat,  gratefully 
to  use  that  which  is  good  ? 

To  teach  the  children  posing  or  grace- 
»ful  (?)  action,  could  never  be  aught  but 
poison  to  the  growth  of  soul  and  body. 
To  help  them  to  the  freedom  which  is 
their  right  and  would  be  their  possession, 
had  fathers  and  mothers  not  traveled 
so  far  from  nature,  is  certainly  to  do 
well. 

The  examination  or  scrutiny  of  any 
one  hundred  children  will  show  the  need 
of  quieting  exercises  to  be  great.  At  an 
early  age  the  muscles  and  nerves  swerve 
from  normal  action.  Watch  children 
writing,  drawing,  weaving,  spelling,  or 
at  work  in  gymnasiums  and  say  if  they 
do  not  need  help  to  the  direction  of 
energy  as  much  as  exercises  for  its  in- 
•crease? 


You  think  it  will  make  them  con- 
scious ?     Then  it  is  misapplied. 

The  plan  of  the  exercises  is  no  more 
toward  a  wrong  bodily  consciousness  than 
the  exercises  for  increase  of  muscle. 

The  thought  is  to  make  them  use  their 
bodies  better,  always,  and  not  misuse 
them. 

A  mother  can  do  much  to  help  a  child 
of  great  nervousness  by  laying  him 
quietly  on  the  floor  or  bed,  keeping  great 
quiet,  the  child  passive,  while  she  lifts 
each  member  up  and  down. 

The  object  being  that  every  part  lifted 
shall  be  loose  and  heavy.  The  mother's 
touch  must  be  gentle,  the  action  slow. 
Children  almost  invariably  love  this 
treatment  as  they  do  everything  which 
draws  them  back  to  nature. 

Boston,  Grace  C.  Kempton. 


THE    PIANO    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


Since  my  entrance  upon  Kindergarten 
work  two  years  ago  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  development  of  the 
musical  element  which  forms  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  Kindergarten,  through 
the  songs,  games  and  marches,  and  in 
the  quiet  times  when  soft  piano  music  is 
played. 

The  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Kindergarten  Magazine  from 
time  to  time,  upon  the  subject  of  music, 
have  presented  some  of  its  various 
phases  from  different  points  of  view  so 
as  to  be  very  helpful  and  interesting  to 
Kindergartners.  They  are  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  and  therefore 
agree  with  one  another  in  the  funda- 
mental principle — that  music  in  the 
Kindergarten  should  aid  the  children  in 
the  free  and  true  expression  of  their 
thought  in  harmony  with  the  subjects  of 


their  Kindergarten  experiences.  That 
the  music  shall  thus  truly  express  the 
children's  experiences,  requires  on  the 
part  of  the  Kindergartner,  much  judg- 
ment, a  discriminating  ear,  and  an 
ability  to  interpret  the  language  of 
music ;  for  as  we  know,  it  has  a 
language  of  its  own,  apart  from  the 
words  which  sometimes  make  it  speak 
out  of  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  music  itself. 

When  first  entering  upon  my  duties 
as  director  of  one  of  the  public  school 
Kindergartens  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  I 
found  I  could  not  get  a  piano.  To  dis- 
pense with  it  seemed  rather  formidable 
to  one  accustomed  to  its  constant  use 
during  two  years  as  pupil-teacher  in  a 
large  Kindergarten  in  Cincinnati.  I 
supposed  it  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
all  well-regulated  Kindergartens,  public 
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or  private.  However,  knowing  that  a 
Kindergartner  must  not  depend  upon 
the  material,  but  be  master  of  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  use  of  this  material, 
I  resolved  to  omit  nothing  because  of 
this  lack  of  a  musical  instrument.  At 
the  end  of  two  months,  without  the 
piano,  some  results  have  been  secured 
that  lead  me  to  believe  we  depend  upon  it 
too  much.  Or,  at  least,  that  it  is  often 
used  in  a  way  not  conducive  to  a 
healthy  development  of  the  child's 
musical  feeling  and  sense  of  rhythm. 

Music,  it  is  admitted  by  all  to  whom  it 
has  intelligible  speech,  is  the  language 
of  the  emotions  ;  but  surely  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  nature,  the  emotional, 
there  should  be  as  watchful  care  exer- 
cised as  in  any  other.  Miss  Call,  in  her 
book,  **  Power  Through  Repose,**  speaks 
of  the  morbid  excitability  and  consequent 
depression  ensuing  from  an  unhealthy 
stimulation  of  the  emotional  nature. 
Even  right  emotions,  incident  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  best  feelings  can  be  used 
inordinately.  How  tmwise  then  to 
stimulate  those  which  spring  from  false 
feelings  of  sentimentalitj^or  precocious 
sentiment ! 

In  the  use  of  music  there  is  this 
danger  of  the  stimulation  of  the  emotional 
nature,  not  to  say  the  reception  of  false, 
or  at  least,  unsuitable  ideas,  instead  of 
those  expressing  bright,  innocent,  simple 
sentiments  suited  to  the  undeveloped, 
less  complex  nature  of  the  child,  as 
compared  with  the  adult.  How  often 
have  I  heard  Kindergartners  at  the  piano 
in  the  times  of  hush  and  waiting,  play 
music  expressing  emotions  ho  child  could 
feel,  or  if  by  a  miracle  he  did,  he  should 
not.  Would  we  tell  our  children  the 
adventures  of  **  Don  Giovanni,*'  or  pour 
into  their  listening  ears — assuming  those 
ears  to  be  receptive  to  what  they  could 


not  healthily  receive  or  apprehend, — the 
story  of  '*Traviata,"  or  even  have  them 
learn  the  words  of  Schubert's  **  Seren- 
ade?" Yet  such  music  as  is  composed  to  • 
accompany  the  unsuitable  sentiments  of 
the  stories  mentioned  is  sometimes 
played  in  the  Kindergarten.  The  stories 
that  are  pure  in  moral  and  which  we 
want  them  to  know  and  appreciate  when 
they  are  older,  are  often  too  sad  or  ex- 
press too  much  knowledge  of  evil  to 
give  them  even  the  simplest  and  most 
revised  version,  failing  as  they  would  to 
comprehend  the  underlying  moral. 

Every  musical  composition  expresses 
certain  sentiments  and  emotions  as  truly 
as  any  essay,  story,  sermon  or  poem, 
but  we  sometimes  ignore  this  fact  in  the 
Kindergarten  and  give  our  children 
music  unsuited  to  their  immaturity.  If 
sad,  it  is  too  passionate ;  if  lively,  too 
sensuous.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
music  which  young  women  who  come 
into  the  Kindergarten  training  classes, 
and  who  are  considered  good  musicians, 
(and  consequently  are  installed  at  the 
piano  in  free  and  public  school  Kinder- 
gartens) play  in  their  thoughtlessness, 
and  'through  not  rightly  appreciating 
the  nature  of  the  child  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Kindergarten.  The  directors 
often  allow  this  to  continue  because  they 
are  not  educated  in  the  language  of 
music,  and  therefore  are  not  able  to  in- 
terpret these  vivid  tone  pictures  and  this 
subtle  speech  without  words  coming 
from  the  piano. 

It  is  not  that  Kindergarten  children 
should  be  limited  to  simple  music — 
they  often  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the 
feelings  expressed  by  what  is  called  com- 
plex music,  bitt  it  should  express  the 
natural  and  healthy  emotions  which  the 
child  is  naturally  capable  of. 

We  should  not  look  upon  music  in  the 
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Kindergarten  as  a  special  art,  any  more 
than  we  would  teach  gymnastics  or 
dancing  there.  We  would  not  call  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  singing  softly 
here,  with  more  force  there.  We  know 
it  should  be  rather  the  natural  setting  to 
the  rhythmic  language  in  which  a  child 
loves  to  express  its  thoughts — not  only 
vocally,  but  with  physical  gestures  as 
well. 

See   the   children    singing,  **This  is 
how  all  through  the  night.*'      How  nat- 
urally they  close  their   eyes   and    rest 
thdr  heads  upon  their  hands !     How 
easily  the  voices  soften  as  the  children 
recall  their  sleep  of  the  night   before  ! 
Then  the  brightening  and  rising  of  the 
voices  out  of  the  hushed  intonation  when 
they  awake  and  greet  one  another  with 
cheerful  faces  and  merry  good  mornings  ! 
When,  as  flying  birds,  the  children  flutter 
about  the  room— the  Kindergartner — if 
she  calls  the  attention  of  a  child  to  the 
fact    that    he    is    not    using    his   arms 
properly,     or    in     harmony    with    the 
rhythm  of  the  music,  does  not  tell  him 
he  is  wrongly  exercising  the  muscles  of 
his  arms.     Does  she  not  rather  say — 
*'  birds  don't  fly  so,"  and  move  her  arms 
in  the  way  birds  use  their  wings  because 
the    child    wants    to    be    a    bird    and 
imagines  himself  one.      He  is  not  think- 
ing about  how  he  is  using  his  arms. 

The  piano  is  a  hindrance  to  this  free 
expression  of  the  child's  emotions  unless 
used  by  one  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
sentiment  being  expressed,  and  who  is 
also  capable  of  playing  correctly,  not 
missing  notes,  keeping  the  proper  time 
needed  to  express  the  idea  truly,  and 
being  able  to  find  songs  and  games 
wanted  readily. 

When,  on  the  circle  for  the  morning 
talk,  when  the  Kindergartner  has  re- 
ceived from  the  children  various  expres- 


sions of  ideas  bearing  upon  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  a  certain  song  is  needed  as 
a  natural  outcome  of  the  subject,  how 
much  of  the  connection  and  spontaneity 
of  the  song  is  lost,  when  all  have  to  wait 
for  the  one  at  the  piano  to  find  the  music 
and  get  started.  It  is  almost  like  a 
grown  people's  concert,  planned  before- 
hand, which  planning  should  never  be 
evident  to  the  children .  However,  when 
a  new  song  is  to  be  learned  there  is  not 
this  difiSculty,  as  considerable  time  is 
taken'in  leading  up  to  the  subject  of  the 
song,  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  Kinder- 
garten term  with  new  children  and 
teachers,  there  is  this  break  and  shifting 
of  scenes  where  there  should  be  a  blend- 
ing of  story  and  talk  into  song,  then  of 
moving  from  circle  to  tables,  of  pause 
after  work  preparatory  to  movement  or 
an  activity  away  from  the  tables. 
Through  all  these,  if  there  is  music,  it 
should  be  "suited  to  the  ideas  conveyed 
in  the  morning  talk,  songs,  work  and 
games.  In  a  word,  music  should  be  the 
setting  for  these  various  harmonious 
groupings  and  should  help  to  bring 
these  diffierent  departments  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten into  a  beautiful  unity,  instead 
of  being  looked  upon  as  something  of 
itself  and  apart. 

During  my  two  months'  absence  from 
the  piano,  I  found  I  could  detect  any  lack 
of  harmony  in  the  children's  voices 
more  easily  than  when  accompanied  bj^ 
the  instrument,  and  that  it  could  be 
more  quickly  remedied,  and  if  any  child 
was  not  singing  it  could  be  more  readily 
observed  and  the  cause  found. 

Sometimes  a  child  does  not  sing  be- 
cause he  delights  to  listen.  In  some 
cases  the  singing  seems  to  be  a  bewilder- 
ment; something  he  does  not  understand. 
It  is  as  though  the  vocal  organs  can  not 
be  put  into  position  or  controlled  for 
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singing  by  the  child,  and  when  he  tries, 
the  sounds  are  harsh  and  discordant. 
Then,  again,  children  will  sing  with 
pure  delight  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
song,  but  their  singing  will  be  neither 
in  time  nor  tune.  If  such  are  asked  to 
listen  a  few  times  and  hear  the  beautiful 
songs  the  others  are  singing,  their  ears 
will  become  sensitive  to  the  key-note  and 
the  rhythm. 

At  our  Christmas  exercises  to  which 
parents  and  friends  were  invited,  the 
singing  of  the  children  was  commented 
upon  with  expressions  of  pleasure. 
These  Kindergarten  children  without 
the  piano  sang  with  a  fresh  and  hearty 
spontaneity  that  was  delightful — in  time 
and  tune  and  with  expression.  They 
were  unconscious  of  themselves  and  sang 
jas  the  birds  do — because  they  could  n't 
help  it.  They  had  first  heard  the  words 
of  every  song  in  its  entirety,  and  as 
accessory  to  the  subject  in  which  they 
were  interested.  After  so  hearing,  and 
before  the  song  would  be  sung  to  them, 
they  would  want  to  join  with  their 
teachers  in  the  singing  when  they  had 
received  impressions  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  without  waiting  to  first  hear 
the  air.  Singing  seemed  as  natural  to 
them  as  talking,  and  by  waiting  to  hear 
the  air  sung  through  once,  they  sang  it 
with  very  little  diflSculty. 

Without  the  piano,  I  was   afraid  we 
jcoiild    not  have  marching    with  much 


spirit,  depending  only  upon  the  voice  in 
singing  or  whistHng  the  music,  but 
there  was  not  much  trouble  in  this 
respect.  We  usuall^^  however,  imag- 
ined ourselves  birds,  fishes,  mice,  horses, 
little  travelers  coming  from  skipping, 
tiptoe,  storking,  gobbling  and  other 
interesting  lands,  as  we  were  respectively 
skipping  or  quiet  children,  storks,  tur- 
keys, etc.  We  enjoyed  this  changing 
from  one  activity  to  another  more  than 
marching  as  soldiers  in  various  drill  fig- 
ures, though  the  latter  gave  much  pleas- 
ure also,  but  in  our  regular  marching 
we  used  various  hand  and  arm  move- 
ments which  the  children  liked  bet- 
ter than  keeping  their  arms  at  their 
sides. 

We  are  glad  now  to  have  our  piano, 
which  we  have  used  more  than  a  month 
in  the  Kindergarten.  The  day  of  its 
arrival  was  a  gala  occasion  when  the 
children  sang  song  after  song  to  the 
beautiful  accompaniments  it  gave  us. 
But  surely  no  Kindergartner  need  de- 
spair if  she  is  debarred  its  use  for  a  sea- 
son. Rather  will  she  find  it  a  time  of 
delightful  surprises,  one  of  which  is  the 
discovery  of  the  beauty  of  the  fresh 
young  voices  in  human  melody  alone, 
and  she  will  learn  that  music  in  the 
Kindergarten  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  use  of  the  piano. 

Laura  P.  Charles. 

Lexington^  Ky, 


MY    COUNTRY, 


My  country,  I  love  thee. 
Though  but  a  child  I  be — 

Of  thee  I  sing. 
I  love  the  stories  told 
Of  all  thy  heroes  bold. 
With  each  bright  starry  fold, 

Thy  flag  I  bring. 


My  country,  I  would  pray 
To  serve  thee  every  day. 

Like  those  before. 
I  would  a  hero  be. 
And  live  and  fight  for  thee. 
To  keep  thee  fair  and  free, 

Forever  more. 
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THE    CARPENTER. 


A  Winter  Game. 


The   carpenter  works   in  his  shop   all 

day, 
Whilst  he  whistles  a  song  so  happy  and 

gay. 
Come  see  what  he*s  making,  and  learn 

from  him,  too, 
To  be  thorough  and  earnest  in  all  that 

you  do. 

Watch  how  he  saws  with  strokes  even 

and  strong, 
First   pulling  this  way,   then  pushing 

along ; 
Down  through  the  wood  the  saw  cuts 

its  way — 
See,   now,   he  has  finished,  but  'longer 

we'll  stay. 


In  schools  where  slojd  is  taught,  this 
game  can  be  made  particularly  attractive 
as  the  teacher  can  procure  tools  to  show 
the  little  ones,  and  also  they  can  see  the 
older  pupils  actually  at  work  ;  thus  the 
game  and  its  movements  will  be  more 
life-like  and  real  to  the  children.  But 
in  schools  where  there  is  no  slojd  work 
the  teacher  should  borrow  a  saw  and  a 
plane  and  explain  their  use  to  her  class. 

This  game  awakens  in  children  respect 

for  manual  labor,  and  they  also  learn  that 

^ood,  honest  work   tends  to  make  us 

happy,  and  that  whatever  our  hands  find 

to  do  should  be  done  w^ell. 

Method  for  playing  the  Game: — The 
children  form  a  ring  ;  two  or  three  are 
chosen  to  be  carpenters  and  stand  in  the 
middle.  During  the  first  verse  the  car- 
penters stand  still,  and  whistle  the  tune 
which  the  others  are  singing. 

In  the  second  verse  they  imitate  saw- 
ing—placing the  right  foot  well  out  in 
front,  bending  from  the  waist  and  throw- 


For  now  he   is   planing — how  quickly 

he  goes,^— 
Around  fall  the  shavings,  and  smooth 

the  wood  grows. 
Swish,   swish,  sounds  the  plane  as  he 

shoots  it  along. 
While  merrily  singing  some  snatch  of 

a  song. 

And  now  we  must  leave  him  and  home 

we  must  run, 
But,    carpenter,    please,    when    lessons 

are  done. 
Please  teach  us  to    make  nice  things 

out  of  wood, 
For  thus  we  can  learn  to  be  useful  and 

good. 


ing  the  shoulders  back,  they  move  the 
right  arm  backwards  and  forwards ;  this 
exercise  should  also  be  made  with  the 
left  arm,  the  left  leg  placed  in  front. 

In  order  to  plane,  the  left  leg  must  be 
placed  out  in  front,  the  body  turned 
slightly  sideways  towards  the  right  and 
bend  from  the  waist ;  then  both  arms 
are  used  to  shoot  the  imaginary  plane 
over  the  wood, — ^first  they  must  be  drawn 
well  back  and  then  thrust  out  rapidly ; 
both  hands  hold  the  plane,  both  arms 
will  work  simultaneously,one  hand  being 
at  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  other. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  teach- 
ers who  have  had  no  experience  in  slojd 
or  carpentry,  and  who  wish  to  give  the 
game,  should  first  see  something  of  the 
work — if  not,  they  will  be  quite  incapa- 
ble of  helping  the  children  to  correct 
movements  and  positions  necessary  for 
playing  the  game  advantageously. 

Helen  L.  Estrange  Burges. 

Cambridge^  Eng, 
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TYPICAL  KINDERGARTEN  LESSONS. 


Friends. 


Part  III,  —  Lights,  —  {a)  Artificial 
lights,     ip)  Natural  lights. 

After  our  happy  morning  greetings, 
the  children  are  settled  comfortably  and 
restfuUy  in  their  chairs,  ready  to  hear 
about  a  new  friend  ; 

One  night  a  tired  father  was  walking 
home  to  the  mother  and  little  children 
for  whom  he  had  been  working  hard  all 
day.  It  was  raining  and  the  night  was 
very  dark.  They  lived  out  in  the 
country  where  there  are  no  street  lights, 
so  he  could  scarcely  see 'the  road  as  he 
walked  along.  At  last  he  was  so  tired, 
and  it  was  so  dark  that  he  thought  he 
had  lost  his  way.  He  set  his  bundles 
dpwn  and  began  to  think  what  he  must 
do.  As  he  was  turning  around  slowly 
to  find  the  way  home,  suddenly  he  saw 
a  ver>'  bright  friend  shining  out  into  t|ie 
darkness ;  and,  as  he  looked  at  it,  it 
seemed  to  say,  **  This  is  the  way  home 
to  mother  and  the  children.  Follow  me, 
and  you  will  soon  be  there.  They  are 
all  waiting  for  you.'* 

The  good  father  was  so  glad  to  see  the 
little  light  from  his  window  at  home, 
and  he  picked  up  his  bundles  and  fol- 
lowed where  it  was  shining  brightly. 
As  he  walked  along,  he  said,  '*  Thank 
you,  little  light  !  I  thought  I  had  lost 
my  way  till  you  came.*'  In  a  fewmin- 
'  utes  he  was  nearly  to  the'  door.  It 
opened  wide,  and  there  stood  mother 
and  children  clapping  their  hands  be- 
cause they  were  so  glad  to  see  him. 
And  the  same  little  light  came  shining 
out  the  door  too,  to  meet  him. 

*  *  Has  any  one  that  kind  of  a  friend  at 
home?*'  All  the  hands  go  up,  and 
each  one  tells  about  his  lamp,  or  the  gas, 


as  the  case  may  be.     **To  whom  is  the 
lamp  a  friend  at  your  house,  Mamie?'* 

*'To  all  of  us,"  Mamie  replies,  '*At 
supper  we  set  it  on  the  table  so  we  can 
all  see  to  eat."  *'We  light  the  gas 
right  over  the  table,  so  we  can  see  to  eat 
our  supper,*'  says  John.  **  All  of  you 
watch  to-night  for  any  light  friends  you 
can  find.  If  you  can  find  any  pictures 
of  light  friends,  bring  them  too." 

The  children  come  with  pictures  of 
lamps  and  candles.  John  says  he  saw 
the  street  lights  last  night,  and  they 
were  friends  to  everybody  on  the  street. 
Maggie  noticed  the  electric  lights,  and 
Lulie  saw  the  street-car  lights.  Others 
found  the  lights  in  the  storeSj  and  store 
windows.  Each  tells  how  and  to  whom 
the  lights  were  friends. 

At  the  tables,  they  make  the  different 
ones.  Some  of  them  have  the  Second 
Gift  with  the  frame  up  for  a  window. 
A  table  is  made  of  the  two  cubes.  The 
ball  is  tied  on  top  of  the  cylinder  for  a 
globe  on  a  lamp.  This  is  then  set  on 
the  table.  The  children  wash  the  lamp 
and  globe,  as  they  have  seen  their 
mothers  do,  thus  bringing  out  the  form. 

On  the  circle,  we  make  lamp-posts, 
stationing  four  or  five  children  along  in 
a  row  a  short  distance  apart,  and  others 
for  a  row  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
One  child  goes  down  the  street  to  light 
the  gas  ;  as  he  holds  his  torch  up  to  the 
gas,  each  spreads  out  his  fingers  like  the 
rays  of  light.  The  other  children  walk 
down  the  street  between  the  lights. 
When  morning  comes,  the  lights  are  all 
turned  out.  Every  suggestion  in  this 
play  comes  from  the  children. 

'*  I   have  a  picture  of  a  new  night 
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friend.  Can  you  find  it  ?  It  is  a  friend 
to  all  those  people  down  there  in  the 
street.  What  is  it?"  Maggie  says, 
'*  It  is  the  moon  shining  down  so  the 
people  can  see  to  walk/'  '*  Yes,  and  if 
3^ou  will  watch  to-night,  you  will  see 
this  friend,  and  ever  so  many  other  little 
friends  all  around  it.  Can  you  show  us 
how  they  twinkle  away  up  there  in  the 
sky  ?  Yes,  Robbie,  they  do  look  very 
much  that  way,  these  little  star  friends." 
The  song,  "  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little 
star,"  is  given,  and  with  all  this  work, 
the  blackboard  and  slates  are  frequently 
used,  each  drawing  any  kind  of  light 
friend  he  may  choose. 

* '  When  I  was  sound  asleep  this  morn- 
ing, a  gentle,  warm  friend  came  through 
my  window  and  touched  me  softly  on 
the  face,  and  waked  me  up.  What 
friend  was  it  ?"  '*  Was  it  the  sun- 
shine ?  ' '  asked  Lulie.  * '  Yes,  and  these 
were  just  a  few  sunbeams  that  came 
through  a  crack  in  the  shutters.  Go 
over  and  stand  in  the  sunshine  and  feel 
what  a  gentle,  warm  friend  it  is.  And 
see  how  bright  it  makes  our  room  this 
morning.  Little  Annie  may  show  us 
where  it  is  coming  in,  making  our  floor 
very  bright."  We  have  a  song  about 
these  beautiful  sunbeams  :  "  When  I'm 
softly  sleeping."  {No,  jj.  Eleanor 
Smith 's  Sony's /or  Little  Children. ) 

In  Gift  work  we  make  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  windows  through  which  the 
sun  sends  the  friendly,  little  sunbeams 
to  us.  First,  circular  window  frames  are 
made  ;  the  .small  ones  of  small  rings 
where  only  a  few  sunbeams  come  in, 
the  large  ones  of  large  rings,  where  ever 
so  many  sunbeams  can  come  through  at 
once.     (Fig.  i.) 

The  children  make  as  many  diflferent 
sizes  of  square  windows  as  they  can, 
with    sticks,  selecting  the  number  and 


lengths  of  sticks  themselves.  (Fig.  2.) 
The  next  day  they  are  told  to  see  how 
many  kinds  of  oblong  windows  they  can 
make,  each  selecting  again  the  number 
and  lengths  of  sticks,  and  making  any 
kind  of  oblong  he  chooses.  After  they 
have  made  all  they  can  think  of,  they 
look  at  each  one's  work,  and  find  the 
new  ones  he  has.     From  these,  with  a 
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little  assistance,  they  make  a  regular 
series  ;  as,  for  instance,  (Fig.  3.)  There 
are  other  series  also,  which  they  study 
out  for  themselves. 

We  make  next  triangular  window 
frames,  beginning  with  the  equilateral, 
selecting  the  number  and  lengths  of 
sticks  and  making  the  series  as  in  Fig. 
4.    In  making  the  right-angled  isosceles 
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triangular  series,  they  are  told  to  take 
two  two-inch  sticks  and  make  the  upper 
angle  to  fit  around  the  carpenter's 
square.  Each  child  has  one  of  the  latter 
made  of  cardboard.  Then  they  find  a 
stick  to  complete  the  triangle,  and 
experiment  with  the  sticks  till  they 
find    how  to  make  the    next    size    in 

Fig-  5- 

The  obtuse-angled  isosceles  triangu- 
lar frame  is  formed  by  taking  two  three- 
inch  sticks  and  leaving  the  upper  angle 
as  much  larger  than  the  carpenter's 
square  as  the  five-inch  stick  at  the  base 
will  allow.     With  these  Gift  plays  the 


occupation  is  slate  drawing.  It  is  given 
at  first  by  exact  dictation  ]  e.  g.,  with 
the  squares  they  are  to  draw  a  window 
whose  four  sides  will  all  be  the  same 
length,  one  inch  ;  and  so  on  through  all 
the  different  sizes.  With  this,  they  use 
the  carpenter's  square,  previously  men- 
tioned. When  their  work  is  completed, 
they  are  askedj[to  look  at  the  series  and 
tell   what   kind;;  of  windows  they  have 

drawn. 

The  next  day  with  ruled  sewing  cards 
and  pencils,  they>re  told  to  draw  five 


sizes  of  square  windows,    without   any 
directions. 

Fig.  6  is  a  rose  window  of  half  rings 
and  sticks.  After  they  have  made  this, 
they  experiment  with  the  material,  each 
one  doing  his  own  designing. 

Tablet  plays  alternate  with  the  stick 
plays — using  the  tablets  for  window- 
panes.  Fig.  7  gives  the  contrast  of 
circular  and  square  window  panes.  The 
window  with  only  one  square  pane  is 
away  up  in  the  third  story  where  nobody 
stays  long  at  a  time  ;  so  we  do  not  need 
so  many  little  sunbeams  to  come  in. 
Down  stairs  in  the  second  story  we  need 
a  great  deal  of  light,  so  we  must  have 
taller  windows  with  two  panes  of  glass. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  having  two  win- 
dows with  two  panes  of  glass,  we  have 
one  broad,  square  window  with  four 
panes  of  glass,  where  ever  so  many  sun- 
beams can  come  in  at  once. 

Last  of  all,  we  make  our  big  Kinder- 
garten windows,  that  let  in  twice  as 
many  sunbeams  as  the  big  square  ones, 
because  our  rooms  are  so  large,  and  so 
many  people  need  the  light.     (Fig  7.) 

Triangular  panes  are  made  next :  first 
a  row  of  windows  with  one  equilateral 
triangular  pane  in  each,  then  windows 
which  are  to  be  just  like  these,  except 
they  are  to  be  larger — each  with  four 
panes.  These  are  made  to  fit  equilateral 
triangular  frames.  The  right-angled 
and  obtuse-angled  isosceles  are  used  in 
the  same  way.     (Fig.  8.) 

Windows  to  fit  hexagonal  and  octa- 
gonal frames  are  made,  and  then  plays 
are  given,  making  church  windows  of 
various  symmetrical  forms,  combining 
two  or  more  kinds  of  tablets,  to  show 
their  relations  to  each  other. 

The  children  are  led  to  make  original 
designs,  and,  if  possible,  carry  them  out 
in  occupations,  with  a  little  assistance. 
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This  they  can  do  alone  after  having  had 
the  previous  preparation  and  the  occupa- 
tions corresponding  to  the  plays  in  Fig.  8. 
Fig.  9  is  the  equilateral  triangle  folded 
in  half,  to  find  the  middle  of  the  base, 
being  creased  only  at  the  base.      The 


apex  is  folded  down  to  this  point.  The 
other  two  triangles  thus  formed  are  each 
folded  over  to  fit  this  middle  one.  This 
is  opened  out,  and  the  children  find 
what  kind  and  how  many  triangles  are 
in  it.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  form, 
another  triangle  of  a  harmonizing  color 
is  folded  the  same  way.  One  of  its  tri- 
angles is  cut  out  and  pasted  over  the 


central  triangle  of  the  first  one  folded. 
(Fig.  9-) 

For  Fig.  lo  the  children  fold  the 
square  in  half,  diagonally,  to  get  the 
right-angled  isosceles  triangle.  It  is 
completed  in  the  same  way  as  Fig.  9. 
Fig.  II  is  the  obtuse-angled  isosceles 
triangular  window.  To  find  it,  the 
equilateral  triangle  is  folded  in  half 
three  ways,  by  folding  each  two  angles 
together.  It  is  then  completed  by  fold- 
ing and  cutting  as  in  Figs.  9  and  10. 
Fig.  12  is  a  rose  window  made  from  a 
circle.  The  circle  is  folded  into  twelfths 
and  cut.  After  the  children  have  done 
this,  they  then  cut  windows  of  their  own 
design. 

Part  IV.~-Stones.—^)As,  thought  is 
taken  up  under  two  heads:  first,  stones 
that  singly  and  separately  fulfill  a 
friendly  purpose  for  us;  e.g.,  street 
crossings,  pavements,  etc.;  second, 
stones  that  serve  their  purpose  best  by 
many  working  together,  each  in  the 
best  way  possible.  Examples  of  this 
are  found  in  all  good  buildings,  bridges, 
etc.  Through  equalization  of  weight, 
the  buttress  and  the  piers  of  a  bridge 
show  the  thought  of  unity  of  purpose. 
The  children  learn  in  this,  that  stones 
can  do  the  most  for  us  by  working 
together  and  assisting  each  other  as 
much  as  possible. 

At  the  tables,  the  same  forms  are 
emphasized  that  were  given  in  the  pre- 
vious work.  Both  solid  and  surface 
forms  are  made  in  street  crossings,  pave- 
ments, steps,  etc.  But  solid  forms  main- 
ly are  made  under  the  second  division  of 
stone  work. 

Part  IV  can  not  be  written  out,  but  is 
developed  in  the  same  way  as  Parts  I, 
II  and  in.  Patty  S.  Hill, 

Mary  D.  Hiix.  . 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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FEBRUARY   SUGGESTIONS. 


A  word  on  the  timely  topics  for  this 
month  must  necessarily  be  merely  sug- 
gestive. The  regular  **  stock  in  trade*' 
material  that  has  been  utilized  over  and 
over  again,  in  illustration  of  the  life  of 
George  Washington  is  too  familiar  to  de- 
mand repetition  here,  although  it  is  ever 
important  with  the  fresh  recruits  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Kindergarten,  whether  as 
trainer  or  pupil. 

St.  Valentine,  too,  can  not  be  neglected 
with  his  sweet  life  story,  and  the  custom 
of  sending  the  message  of  love  must  be 
particularly  emphasized  because  of  its 
past  abuse.  The  Kindergarten  seeks  to 
lead  it  out  of  the  personal,  the  senti- 
mental, and  the  absurd,  into  the  uni- 
versal and  reverential,  and  the  child  is 
ready  for  the  broader  and  truer  expres- 
sion of  love,  for  he  has  gradually 
widened  his  experience  and  is  touching 
upon  the  world's  edges  into  which  he  is 
about  to  enter  as  a  student  and  an  actor. 

In  offering  these  suggestions  for  Feb- 
ruar>%  we  do  so  merely  to  help  each  to 
branch  out  and  seek  in  newer  fields  for 
parallel  illustrations  and  helps,  that 
from  the  material  at  large  we  may  con- 
stantly be  adding  for  the  use  of  the 
Kindergarten. 

With  St.  Valentine  as  the  first  point 
in  February,  (although  the  general, 
broader  idea  of  the  trade  and  national 
life  is  not  forgotten  for  a  moment)  we 
must  take  hold  of  the  thought  of  love  for 
one  another,  as  the  child  has  learned  it. 
He  has  seen  how  it  holds  communities 
together  and  makes  nations  possible 
through  brotherhood  and  interdepend- 
ence, and  before  leading  on  into  the 
higher  civic  life  give  him  the  practical 
demonstration  of  it  through  the  valen 


tine  itself  A  good  idea  is  to  utilize  the 
materials  resulting  from  hand  work  in 
illustration  of  the  national  life — let  the 
valentines  be  composed  of  flags,  rosettes, 
and  national  emblems  (Webster's  Un- 
abridged gives  these  in  colors),  and  the 
child  can  readily  be  made  to  see  how 
such  a  patriotic  gift  is  one  of  greatest 
affection  and  of  special  meaning.  Bring 
out  the  idea  that  in  making  this  country 
what  it  is,  our  forefathers  and  patriots 
empowered  each  little  child  with  the 
right  to  send  its  love  messages  about, 
and  no  matter  how  small,  the  valentine 
may  be  dropped  into  the  box  on  the 
corner,  and  a  whole  army  of  men,  hired 
by  the  government,  this  very  government 
of  which  George  Washington  was  the 
father,  will  carry  them  and  distribute 
them. 

In  with  the  stories  of  the  young  life 
of  Washington,  draw  parallels  with  the 
early  days  of  other  great  men.  Many 
of  our  modem  statesmen  serve  as  excel- 
lent examples  of  integrity  and  courage. 

The  storjj^  in  this  issue,  **  The  Maid  of 
Orleans, ' '  pictures  a  wonderful  incident 
in  history  of  the  child  protector  of  the 
fatherland,  and  as  given  here  brings  out 
with  power  the  right  and  necessity  to 
the  nation  of  loyal  children  and  lovers. 

Stories  told  of  other  boy  and  girl 
heroes,  the  humbler  and  more  local  the 
better,  would  put  strong  emphasis  upon 
this. 

With  the  older  children,  bring  out  the 
thought  how  every  great  nation  that  has 
safe  homes  and  beautiful  schools,  has 
had  its  leaders  who  so  loved  the  people 
that  they  planned  and  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  these  conditions  about. 
Show  how  the  love  of  country  in  the 
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forefathers  which  established  it  as  per- 
manent, was  really  love  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us  at  the  present 
time. 

In  giving  stories  from  the  Revolution 
especially  emphasize  the  women  and 
children  and  their  share  of  the  struggle. 
Get  the  children  to  imagine  what  their 
labors  were  with  fathers  and  brothers 
gone,  and  how  they  waited  for  good 
news,  and  how  they  welcomed  peace  and 
loved  the  heroes  even  though  they  never 
saw  them  and  could  not  go  to  fight  with 
them.  We  neglect  this  feature  of  his- 
tory simply  because  the  historian  does, 
but  the  child  loves  it  most. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  connect  Col- 
umbus with  Washington.  His  life  story, 
quite  as  great  in  its  purity,  and  its 
struggles,  though  of  a  dififerent  order, 


can  not  fail  to  waken  in  the  heart  of 
the  child  listener  the  deepest  apprecia- 
tion. The  one  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
countrj^  and  the  other  the  discoverer  of 
the  nation. 

In  this  shortest  month  in  the  year, 
chances  also  the  birthday  of  the  man 
who  so  loved  his  country  and  so  over- 
whelmingly loved  the  least  of  his  coun- 
tr>''men,  and  with  such  conquering  love, 
that  he  destroyed  forever  the  great  blot 
that  had  crept  into  our  scutcheon,  and 
through  it  all,  caused  his  father  and 
mother-land  to  remain  intact.  The  baby 
of  to-day  is  really  the  grandchild  of  the 
Rebellion  Fathers  and  ought  not  the 
genius  of  the  Kindergartner  to  find  in 
this  fact  a  sweet  excuse  to  plant  in 
them  the  seeds  of  loyalty  and  true  citi- 
zenship ? 


LETTERS    BY    FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL.* 


Discussing  Froebel's  Prospectus  of  the 
Kindergarten-Foundation  for  Orphans, 
(published  in  the  January  Number). 


Eisenach,  Nov.  27,.  1847. 
H.    von    Arnswaldt    to    Froebel    (^select 

passages). 

Regarding  the  grand  enterprise  which 
you  propose,  we  acknowledge  the  spirit 
of  love  and  self-denial  that  dictated  it, 
but  can  not  at  the  same  time  deceive  our- 
selves by  denying  the  immense  diflS- 
cfllties  of  its  execution.  Can  we  hope 
that  such  an  institution  could  ever  be 
carried  out  with  the  limited  means  at 
the  disposal  of  private  individuals  ?  We 
can  not.  For,  first,  the  foundation  will 
require  sums  of  money  much  too  large  ; 


^Edited  by  A.  H.  Helnemaoo. 


secondly,  the  responsibilities  attaching 
to  the  rearing  of  little  children,  are  too 
great ;  there  would  be  cases  of  sickness 
and  death,  which  might  play  havoc  with 
the  reputation  of,  and  undermine  the 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  thirdly,  will  guardians  or 
widows  be  disposed  to  intrust  their 
children  to  an  institutidti,  whose  pur- 
pose is  the  education  of  educators 
and  nurses  ?  Will  they  consent  to  have 
their  children  serve  as  objects  for  the 
normal  students  to  experiment  upon  in 
their  course  of  practical  study  ?  Will  they 
not  much  rather  demand  that  their 
children  be  placed  in  the  care  of  nurses 
and  educators  that  have  finished  their 
course  and  perfected  their  own  education? 
Convinced  that  you  have  not  your  own 
outward  interest  in  view,  but  are  solely 
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solicitous  to  lay  a  sound  foundation  for 
a  perfect  education  of  the  people,  I 
would  suggest  that  you,  or  anybody, 
should  submit  the  idea  to  the  public  in 
order  to  elicit  a  discussion  of  the  plan. 
Such  a  discussion  would  relieve  you  of 
being  the  only  one  to  carry  the  responsi- 
bility ;  it  would  not  only  make  known 
your  ideas,  but  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  develop  and  mature  your  own  ideas, 
and  infuse  you  with  greater  certainty  of 
a  successful  issue ;  last,  not  least,  it 
would  interest  many  people  in  your 
scheme,  whose  combination  would  offer 
guarantees  of  practical  success. 

In  order  to  secure  a  successful  realiza- 
tion, the  plan  ought  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  State.  There  are  many  orphanages, 
though  far  from  enough.  Could  they 
not  be  made  serviceable  for  the  training 
of  nurses  and  educators;  states,  or  cities, 
or  villages,  either  oflScially  or  through 
private  efforts  united  in  societies,  or 
clubs,  ought  to  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  such  normal  schools  by  trans- 
forming, or  adding  a  normal  department 
to  the  orphan  houses  already  established. 

Dec.  4. — ^Your  *  *  Mothers'  Songs  * ' 
have  a  sweet  sound  on  the  zither.  My 
wife,  or  sister,  will  sing  them  to  our 
baby  and  I  accompany  them  on  the 
zither.  Baby  likes  the  sound  evidently 
and  will  lie  still  a  long  time  listening  to 
the  instrument.  I  would  recommend 
the  zither  to  you  as  a  means  to  awaken 
the  sense  of  music  in  your  little  pupils. 
It  is  easily  learnt.  I  have  heard  it 
played  by  children  of  six, or  seven  years. 
It  is  a  splendid  means  for  training  the 
ear  to  distinguish  niceties  of  sound.  If 
the  strings  are  out  of  tune  ever  so  little, 
the  instrument  is  sure  to  render  the  dis- 
harmony perceptible.  Thus  it  will  serve 
to  develop  the  musical  ear.  (*) 

H.    v.    ARNSWAI.DT. 


Keilhau,  Dec.  9,  1847. 
Friedrich  Froebel  to  H,  von  AmswaldU 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  a  man's  own 
life,  of  his  own  living  activity,  which 
affords  an  elevated  and  inexhaustible 
source  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  of  pleas- 
ures which,  I  believe,  will  continue 
ours  beyond  the  grave  by  determining 
the  condition  of  our  soul.  (*) 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  now  established 
in  a  more  spacious  dwelling.  No  doubt, 
larger  rooms  add  substantially  to  a 
more  beautiful  evolution  of  the  life  of  a 
little  child,  though  there  be  only  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  light  and  a 
greater  purity  of  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  favorable  reception  which  your 
mother  and  sister  accorded  to  my  pro- 
posal, has  encouraged  me  and  filled  me 
with  the  confidence  that  this  exchange 
of  views  will  produce  blossoms  and  fruits 
to  the  advancement  of  human  welfare. 
A  thoughtful  treatment  of  childhood  like 
that  practised  by  your  sister,  ought  to 
be  communicated  like  the  force  of  a 
magnet :  if  practised  in  the  position  of 
superintendent,  it  would  reproduce  itself 
in  others  and  be  intensified  and  devel- 
oped. Let  us,  therefore,  pursue  and 
develop  the "  idea  in  order  to  be  prepared 
to  embrace  every  opportunity,  however 
small  and  seemingly  insignificant,  from 
which  the  institution  may  quite  unex- 
pectedly sprout  and  grow.  Difficulties 
will  vanish  of  themselves  if  the  realiz- 
ation be  carried  on  according  to  natural 
conditions.  Remember,  how  Keilhau  and 
Burgdorf,  and  the  Kindergartens  weje 
commenced ;  for  instance  that  at  Dres- 
den, for  which  I  laid  the  foundation 
during  my  sojourn  there  in  1838  to  9. 

Educational  unions  are  also  beginning 
to  show  their  influence.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  as  they  become  general  in 
the  land,  they  will  be  the  moving  power 
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in  the  progress  of  all  popular  and  na- 
tional education. 

The  Kindergartens,  the  children's 
festivals,  and  the  educational  unions, 
form  an  harmonious  triad  of  the  ages  of 
man,  namely,  of  childhood,  youth,  and 
mature  manhood,  and  they  are  for  that 
reason  fit  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
harmony  of  a  truly  popular  and  national 
education.  Each  part  of  this  triunity 
involves  the  two  other  parts  even  as  the 
circumference,  the  radius  and  the  center 
form  a  triunity  forever  inseparable. 
Thus  let  us  uphold  this  educational 
triunity  inseparably,  and  we  shall  surely 
reach  our  goal. 

Considering  the  diflSculties  which  you 
fear,  one  by  one,  there  is,  first,  your 
fear  that  **such  an  institution  could  never 
be  carried  out  with  the  limited  means  at 
the  disposal  of  private  individuals."  I 
founded  Keilhau  without  any  outward 
means  or  friends,  and  the  institution  has 
already  celebrated  its  thirty-first  birth- 
day. If  that  is  too  small  for  you,  I  re- 
mind you  of  the  orphan  house  at  Halle. 
Have  they  not  equally  grown  out  of 
nothing  ?  and  grown  by  nothing  but  the 
truth  of  the  thought  which  founded 
them,  by  the  firmness  of  the  conviction, 
and  the  steadiness  of  execution,  and, 
last,  not  least,  by  the  perfect  unity  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  end  by  an  invisible,  that  is, 
a  spiritual  unity  of  action  ? 

You  say,  **the  foundation  will  require 
sums  much  too  large.'*  That  is  true, 
but  they  are  not  required — all  at  once. 
The  spirit  living  in  the  cause,  must  and 
will  provide  the  sums. 

Again  remember  Keilhau  !  When  I 
resolved  to  found  this  institution,  I 
knew  not  where  it  could  be  commenced, 
whether  at  Keilhau  or  at  another  place, 
or  what  name  to  give  to  it,  and  all  the 


capital  I  possessed  under  the  sun,  count- 
ing in  everything,  did  not  amotmt  to 
more  than  five  cents,  say,  honest,  five 
cents.  Yet  the  institution  was  started 
and  has  continued  to  this  date. 

And  the  institution  required  great 
sums,  it  is  true,  but — not  all  at  once.  O 
Until  it  reached  the  comprehensive  ex- 
tent at  which  it  is  now  standing,  and 
while  it  was  still  managed  by  my  sole 
and  direct  initiative,  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  passed  through  my 
hands. 

Now  look  at  August  Hermann 
Francke  !  (*)  My  work  can  not  be  com- 
pared at  all  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
work.  Nevertheless,  the  same  condi- 
tions of  success  were  active  in  either 
work,  namely  :  Unity,  trustfulness  and 
perseverance. 

In  the  second  place,  you  consider 
*'the  responsibilities  too  great.**  As  re- 
gards myself,  I  never  yet  found  them  too 
great,  and,  thank  God,  during  the 
thirty-one  years  that  the  institution  has 
been  going,  not  a  pupil  has  died,  al- 
though I  have  had  to  contend  with 
severe  diseases  and  have  never  consulted 
a  physician,  not  even  in  the  severest 
cases,  but  have  treated  them  by  noth- 
ing but  the  strictest  diet,  I  had  at  one 
time  about  sixty  pupils  in  my  house, 
and  at  present  there  are  fifty.  Never- 
theless it  is  evident  that  every  respon- 
sibility ought  to  be  avoided  by  a  strict 
medical  surveillance. 

In  the  third  place,  you  utter  an  appre- 
hension that  parents  and  guardians  of 
children  would  hesitate  to  intrust  their 
little  wards  to  an  institution  where  those 
who  would  have  to  care  for  them  were 
themselves  students  instead  of  being 
practised  teachers  or  nurses.  But  these 
students  are  assistants  of  the  superin- 
tendent  and  regular  teachers  who  ase 
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always  there,  and  whose  uniform  normal 
treatment  of  the  children  wall  preclude 
the  possibility  of  injury  being  produced 
by  a  change  or  any  want  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  students.  (*) 

Your  idea  to  make  the  school  a  State 
institution  I  should  not  consider  ad\dsa- 
ble  until  it  had  been  established  and  had 
reached  a  point  of  comparative  perfection. 
The  State  being  fixed  in  its  institutions 
can  not  but  bind  and  enchain  free  motion 
and  bring  it  to  d  stand.  The  state,  as 
such,  does  not  love,  foster  and  protect  free 
development  until  it  has  either  expe- 
rienced, or  thinks  to  foresee  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  will  derive  profit  from  it. 
Just  so  the  farmer  does  not  love  the 
flower  of  the  apple-tree  or  of  flax  for  its 
own  sake  but  merely  on  account  of  what 
it  promises;  in  the  form  of  a  daisy  the 
flower  is  indifierent  to  hira  ;  and  he 
hates  the  beautiful  corn-flower  as  a  nox- 
ious weed.  It  is  the  free  man,  the  free 
family,  that  must  create  free  institutions. 
After  these  have  been  in  existence  long 
enough  for  the  State  to  perceive  their 
usefulness,  it  is  but  too  quick  in  seizing 
hold  of  them  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and 
will  perchance  not  kill  but  surely  enchain 
them.  That  is  why  our  intended  insti- 
tution ought  to  have  gathered  strength 
enough  to  be  able  to  bear  blossom  and 
fruit  even  in  fetters,  as  the  vine  will  do 
in  the  lattice  work  on  the  wall. 

You  said  further,  ' '  There  are  orphan- 
ages, could  they  not  be  made  serviceable 
for  the  training  of  nurses  and  educators?' ' 
No  doubt  they  could,  but  they  must  be 
Kindergartens  first.  I  proposed  such  a 
change  to  a  number  of  institutions  but 
without  success.  You  have  no  concep- 
tion how  much  I  have  already  done  for 
spreading  my  system,  so  extensively 
proved  and  acknowledged  as  good.  But 
the  final  result  of  all  mj'  endeavors  has 


hitherto  been  nothing  but  an  endless 
succession  of  repulsions  upon  and  the 
confinement  within  my  own  self. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  a  trans- 
formation of  (negative)  children's  homes 
into  genuine  (positive)  Kindergartens. 
But  there  is  a  poor  mother  here  and  an 
old  maid  there  who  can  not  be  supplied 
with  a  living  unless  the  antiquated  homes 
are  maintained  in  their  present  form, 
that  is  to  say,  unless  the  hundred,  or  half 
a  hundred,  of  helpless  little  children  in- 
trusted to  her  care  be  robbed  of  their 
first  and  most  needed  mental  food.  Yea, 
truly,  our  misguided  commiseration 
does  lead  us  into  any  number  of  misera- 
ble actions. 

My  intention  to  have  a  normal  school 
for  Kindergartnerinens  I  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  where  I  am,. because 
we  are  short  of  space.  That  is  why  my 
courses  have  had  an  ephemeral  existence 
only.  This  winter  I  could  not  even  send 
out  my  prospectuses,  because  I  did  not 
know  how  to  accommodate  any  pupils. 
Thus  I  am  compelled  to  look  out  for  a 
more  suitable,  locality.  But  where  I 
may  find  it,  I  do  not  know  yet.  I  have 
repeatedly  been  asked  to  go  to  Paris,  to 
London,  even  to  America  in  order  to 
carry  out  my  plans  there.  But  that 
would  be  no  help  to  my  German  people, 
and  I  feel  I  am  nothing  if  not  a  Ger- 
man. 

I  hope  your  suggestion  to  establish 
my  institution  at  Eisenach  may  be  ful- 
filled. Following  your  invitation  I  shall 
go  there  as  soon  as  possible  and  look 
about  for  myself  whether  the  chances 
will  favor  my  plans.  It  would  be  a  splen- 
did success  if  your  children's  home  could 
be  developed  into  a  Kindergarten  as  was 
done  at  Hildburghaasen  and  Homburg 
vor  der  Hoehe. 

(^  To  be  continued, ) 
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Notes. 

(^)  Concerning  the  zither  recommended  by 
Herr  Von  Amswaldt  for  nse  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten, Mrs.  I/)uise  Proebel  reports  that  this 
instmment  is  in  use  at  a  Kindergarten  at  the 
city  of  Eisenach.  She  says  that  the  children's 
songs  at  that  institution  had  an  unusually 
sweet  sound,  and  that  a  disturbing  want  of  har- 
mony too  often  found  at  other  institutions,  was 
never  heard  at  this  Kindergarten  at  Eisenach. 
The  zither  she  suggests,  may  produce  sounds 
which  the  untutored  ear  of  the  child  may  hear 
more  distinctly  than  the  sounds  of  a  piano, 
and  which  it  can  consequently  strike  more 
accurately  with  its  voice.  It  might  be  useful 
for  other  Kindergartens  to  act  upon  this  sug- 
gestion in  order  to  improve  the  training  of  the 
musical  gift. 

(')  This  is  a  strange  saying  :  The  conscious- 
ness of  earthly  life  shall  afford  pleasures  which 
will  continue  ours  beyond  the  grave  and  de- 
termine the  condition  of  our  soul.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  impossible,  unless  the  soul  after  death 
is  of  a  kind  with  that  of  the  soul  in  the  flesh, 
unless  the  departed  ^  soul  has  sentiments  and 
states  like  those  of  the  soul  in  an  earthly  body. 
It  follows  that  Proebel  did  not  conceive  the 
departed  soul  to  be  an  unsubstantial,  impalpa- 
ble phantom,  but  a  real  being  with  feelings  and 
thoughts  that  would  continue  the  soul-life  of 
man  on  earth.  Whether  this  idea  be  consid- 
ered as  corresponding  to  facts  and  experiences, 
or  as  gratuitous,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  conception 
which  Proebel  had  of  life  in  general.  He  never 
had  a  thought,  but  it  was  a  symbol  of  an  exte- 
rior reality,  and  his  ideas  were  not  clear  to  him 
himself  until  he  had  outwardly  realized  them. 
He  found  similes  in  nature  and  life  for  all  his 
thoughts,  that  is  to  say,  every  thought  of  his 
was  realized  to  him  in  a  form  perceptible  to  his 
senses,  or  it  assumed  a  shape  distinctly  per- 
ceivable. It  was  the  same  with  his  belief  in  im- 
mortality :  His  immortal  soul  was  realized  in  his 
thoughts  as  a  distinctly  defined  shape  or  form 
which,  naturally,  could  hardly  be  dififerent 
from  his  natural  body.  In  his  creed,  as  in  his 
educational  and  practical  principles,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  thought  just  elucidated,  Proe- 
bel* s  intellect  rose  to  «n  astonishing  height  of 
naive  and  ingenuous  power  which  distinguish 
him  most  advantageously  and  forcibly  from  the 
general  tameness  and  mediocrity  of  his  times. 

(')    What  a  wonderful  amount  of  practical 


wisdom  there  is  expressed  in  this  ^*  not  all  at 
once."  It  is  a  practical  realization  of  the 
scriptural  warning  to  take  no  heed  of  the  mor- 
row ;  enough  for  the  day  is  the  trouble  thereof. 
And  it  is  less  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  It 
means  this  much :  If  your  plan  is  well  matured 
and  you  are  convinced  that  your  strength  is 
great  enough  to  carry  it  out,  do  not  shrink 
from  momentary  difficulties,  but  face  them 
boldly  and  be  sure  they  will  diminish  and  dis- 
appear in  the  most  natural  way.  Begin  not 
larger  than  your  present  means  allow,  and  for 
the  requirements  of  the  morrow,  the  morrow 
will  surely  take  care.  It  is  this  little  saying 
"not  all  at  once,"  which  enabled  Proebel  to 
accomplish  all  he  did  without  any  means  at 
starting. 

(*)  August  Hermann  Prancke  was  the 
founder  of  the  extensive  so-called  orphan 
house  at  the  city  of  Halle-on-Saale  in  Prussia. 
He  had  not  a  cent  when  he  began  his  orphan- 
age, says  the  legend,  but  raised  all  he  wanted 
by  prayer.  The  establishment  is  at  present 
one  of  the  largest  scholastic  institutions  of 
Germanv. 

(*)  **  We  will  not  lend  our  children  to  be 
experimented  on  and  used  for  practice  work 
in  the  training  of  students  preparing  to  be 
teachers  some  future  day,"  is  an  objection 
frequently  made  by  parents  to  schools  where 
so-called  practice  teaching  is  going  on.  It 
would  be  as  correct  to  refuse  being  treated 
at  a  hospital  connected  with  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, because  medical  students  are  frequently 
deputed  in  such  institutions  to  attend  to 
patients.  But  such  students  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  experienced  staff  of 
medical  men  whose  instructions  they  have  to 
carry  out  In  most  cases,  therefore,  patients 
are  in  better  hands  with  these  students  than 
with  a  common,  irresponsible,  and  too  often 
incompetent  private  practitioner.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  practice  teacher.  He,  or  she, 
acts  under  the  superintendence  of  an  expe- 
rienced staff  of  teachers  whose  instructions  they 
have  to  carry  out.  Common  school  teachers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  generally  trained 
for  their  calling,  and  are  consequently  incom- 
petent, even  more  frequently  than  medical 
practitioners.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  pupils 
are  in  better  hands  with  students  of  Normal 
Schools  than  with  the  more  or  less  incompe- 
tent teachers  at  work  in  our  common  public 
schools. 
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Sprinkling  the  Clothes. 
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In  the  basket  pile  them, 
Oh  !  how  fresh  and  pure  ! 

Clean  things  are  a  pleasure, 
That  is  very  sure. 

From  your  dripping  fingers, 
On  the  clothes  so  white, 

Shake  the  sparkling  water 
In  a  shower  bright. 

Fold  the  clothes  and  roll  them 

Tightly  as  can  be  ; 
For  to-morrow's  ironing 

Ready  now  are  we  ! 

DIRECTIONS    l^OR    PI.AYING  |THE    GAME. 

Verse  /.  Let  the  children  extend 
their  arms  upward  and  sway  them  back 
and  forth  to  imitate  the  light^fluttering 
and  waving  of  the  dry  clothes.  The 
arms  should  not  be  straight  and  stiff, 
but  relaxed  at  elbow  and  wrist,  though 
held  well  up.  During  the  [third  and 
fourth  lines  take  the  clothes  down,  drop- 
ping the  arms  at  the  word   ^' Down^'' 


then  reaching  up  and  dropping  them 
again  at  **  From.'^ 

Verse  II,  Turn  slightly  toward  the 
left,  (the  imaginary  clothes-basket  being 
there  )  extend  the  hands  forward,  palms 
down,  and  press  the  piled  up  clothes 
once  or  twice  with  both  hands.  After- 
wards the  hands  may  be  dropped  or 
loosely  clasped ;  or,  the  children  may 
clap  during  the  last  two  lines. 

Verse  III  Make  the  bowl,  by  curving 
the  left  arm  and  touching  the  chest  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Dip  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  into  this  bowl  and 
shake  the  water  drops  from  them  with 
a  quick  fling. 

Verse  IV.  Give  a  quick  turn  of  the 
left  hand  to  represent  folding,  and  imi- 
tate rolling  the  clothes  with  both  hands. 
At  the  words,  *  *  Tightly  as  can  be, ' '  give 
one  little  clap.  This  is  for  tfie  pat  with 
which  a  housewife  usually  lays  aside  a 
roll  of  dampened  clothes.  Hands  at  rest 
during  the  last  part  of  the  verse. 

Emilie  Poulsson. 
Boston. 


SNOWFLAKES. 


The  soft,  white  snowflakes   are  falling 
fast, 
Down  from  the  clouds  above, 
They  whirl  and  they  dance,  they  laugh 
with  glee 
For  theirs  is  an  errand  of  love. 
Away  in  the  earth  there  are  dark,,  cold 
beds 
Where    little    plants     tremble     with 
fear, 
They've  felt  the  breath  of  the  Frost  King 
bold, 
And  they  know  he  is  very  near. 


But  here  comes  the  pure  and  glistening 
snow. 
Floating  so  gently  around, 
Laying  o*er  all  a  coverlet  white, 

That  the  little  lives  under  ground 
Shall  suffer  no  harm  from  the  chilling 
blasts, 
But  through  days  that  seem  long  and 
drear, 
Sheltered    and    warm    may    peacefully 
sleep, 
Till  the  glad  spring-time  of  the  year. 

Mary  E.  Smith, 
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INACCURACIES. 


The  article  under  the  title  **  Kinder- 
garten Management  and  Methods,"  by 
Miss  Mackenzie,  in  the  January  number, 
touches  upon  a  point  which  has  been  a 
care  to  me  through  all  my  work,  as  it 
possibly  is  with  all  Kindergartners, 
though  we  all,  doubtless,  still  make 
blunders.  The  little  song  you  first  men- 
tion, or  rather,  the  author  first  mentions, 
**Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine," 
troubled  me  from  the  first,  and  I  never 
taught  it  as  it  reads  in  the  book.  I  use 
two  verses  instead  of  one,  that  it  may  be 
told  right  and  better.  This  is  the  way 
we  have  it : 

I  never  go  to  sleep,  dear  child, 

I'm  always  shining  bright, 
But  as  yoiyr  world  goes  turning  round. 

It  takes  you  from  my  light ; 
And  then  I  shine  upon  the  moon. 

And  she  shines  back  to  you, 
So  that  my  light  you  often  see 

When  hidden  from  my  view. 

And  as  your  world  goes  turning  round, 

It  whirls  you  into  night. 
But  brings  round  other  boys  and  girls 

Into  my  shining  light. 
And  so  I  shine,  forever  shine. 

While  you  both  sleep  and  wake. 
And  now  you've  rolled  around  again, 

My  kind  frood  morning  take. 

The  line  **  It  takes  you  from  my 
light,"  is  accurate,  while  as  the  article 
has  the  correction,  **It  takes  me  from 
your  sight,"  is  still  inaccurate  ;  and  the 
bringing  in  of  the  moon's  part  seems  to 
me  a  happy  addition.  In  the  caterpillar 
song  (or  little  worm)  I  shall  have  to 
plead  guilty  to  the  common  error,  and 
aver  my  intention  of  correction  when  the 
Kindergarten  opens  again.  In  the  bee 
game  I  have  corrected  the  inaccuracy 


myself,  as  I  found  it  even  when  I  learned 
it  of  an  experienced  Kindergartner.  I 
I  play  it  something  like  this  : 

The  queen  bee  stands  with  all  the 
working  bees  about  her,  quietly  buzzing. 
Soon  the  working  bees  fly  and  we  sing : 

The  bees  have  flown  away  yonder. 

Far  and  wide  they  wander, 

Gathering  honey  sweet,  gathering,  etc^ 

Hum,  etc.. 

Come  home,  come  home. 
No  longer  roam. 

The  bees  came  buzzing .  back  to  un- 
load, and  as  they  fly  again  to  another 
part  of  the  room  we  sing  : 

The  bees  have  flown  to  the  meadow, 
Where  the  sweetest  flow' rets  grow, 
Sipping  juices  sweet,  sipping,  etc., 

Hum,  etc. 

Loaded  down — 

They  come,  they  come. 

After  unloading  again,  sometimes  we 
fan  the  hive  to  cleanse  the  air,  as  I  have 
read  of  bees  doing  ;  sometimes  one  who 
has  been  the  owner  of  the  bees  all  along 
comes  to  look  in  the  boxes.  Those  he 
finds  full  he  exchanges  for  empty  boxes, 
and  sends  the  full  ones  to  friends  or 
sick  people.  We  make  no  account  of 
the  drones  in  the  game,  but  later,  when 
my  children  advance  they  have  stories  of 
bees  with  other  particulars  which  en- 
large their  ideas. 

I  hope  to  profit  by  the  article  in  ques- 
tion for  I  find  a  danger  when  time  seems 
slipping  by  too  fast,  of  answering  a 
question  too  hastily  and  inaccurately, 
and  I  do  thoroughly  believe  that  atten- 
tion to  the  children's  thoughts  and 
questions  is  of  the  first  importance. 

Montpelier,  Vt,  Amy  B.  Fisk. 


CniLD-CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLE. 


Fifth    Talk    to   Mothers*   Class,* 

In  our  last  Gift-lesson  we  considered 
the  sphere  of  the  Second  Gift,  and*  found 
it  contained  all  of  the  main  characteris- 
tics of  the  First  Gift  and  had  added 
qualities. 

With  wonderful  insight  Froebel 
chooses  the  forms  that  are  pleasing  to 
our  baby,  and  at  the  same  time  very  in- 
clusive ones.  The  little  hands  still  grasp 
the  form  readily,  and  his  ear  delights  in 
the  added  voice.  Attaching  a  string  he 
can  play  many  of  the  old  games,  with 
slight  motion  :  Rocking  the  baby  to  sleep 
in  the  cradled  hands  ;  birds  hopping  into 
the  nest ;  out  of  the  nest ;  sinking  and 
rising  ;  'round  and  'round  ;  swinging  ; 
twirling  ;  flying ;  till,  tossing  aloft  it  is 
nearly  freed  from  the  hand. 

**The  new  friend  knows  all  the  old 
games,'*  they  exclaim. 

Try  cherries  ripe,  oranges  ripe,  etc., 

or 

*•  High  in  the  clear  air 

Almost  to  the  sky 
See  all  our  red,  blue  and   yellow  balls 
fly!** 

Ah  !  here  we  have  met  a  limitation  ; 
our  sphere  can  not  play  these  games,  it 
has  no  color.  So,  instead  of  fruit  we 
substitute  nuts : 

*  *  Who  will  buy,  who  will  buy 
Who  will  buy  our  walnuts  ripe?" 

Or  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  almonds; 
we  sell  many  diflerent  kinds,  and  then 


*Notes  from  lectures  before  Mothers'  Classes,  by  Mrs. 
Lacretia  Willard  Treat,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


try  to  find  the  buyer,  which  gives  a  test 
of  memory  with  no  color  to  aid  us.  yet 
the  children  seldom  fail  to  find  them  all. 

Repeat  the  games  with  soft  and  hard 
balls  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  con- 
nection. 

My  children  are  always  delighted  to 
close  the  eyes  and  place  the  ear  upon  the 
table,  or  smooth  floor  and  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  soft  ball,  and  then  the  hard 
ball  sings  to  them  as  they  roll  forward 
and  back.  Continue  these  games  until 
they  are  quite  familiar  with  the  sphere. 

Sometimes  our  smaller  children  play 
with  them  a  long  time  before  we  intro- 
duce the  other  forms.  They  model  them 
in  clay  and  sand,  and  impress  them. 
Along  with  this,  they  sew  and  prick  the 
outline  on  paper, — paste'the  parquetry  in 
circles,  make  chains  of  colored  papers 
and  string  the  round  beads. 

With  older  children,  the  cylinder  and 
cube  could  be  introduced  very  soon  after 
the  sphere.  In  thejsame  bag  or  box, 
bring  out  the  cube,  show  its  shape 
through  the  bag,  or  with  the  eyes  closed 
listen  to  its  voice.  Also,  with  closed  eyes 
put  a  cube  into  the  hands  from  behind, 
pressing  the  corners  slightly  to  give  a 
slight  shock.  We  see  the  connection 
here  with  the  **  Falling,  Falling  **  game 
in  the  Mother  Play  Book.  We  found  there, 
a  revelation  came  to  the  child  through 
the  fall,  or  alienation  or  shaking;  here,  we 
wish  to  gently  awaken  the  mind  to 
notice  the  difierences,  that  he  may  after- 
ward have  another  basis  for  classifica- 
tion. 
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We  will  give  in  our  next  talk  some 
games  to  connect  the  sphere  and  cube. 
In  the  meantime,  shall  we  think  why  we 
follow  the  hard  ball  or  sphere  with  the 
cube  instead  of  the  cylinder  ?  We  seem 
to  have  departed  from  our  rule,  always 
to  go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
and  made  a  leap  into  the  dark  unknown. 
We  do  not  leave  the  children  long  in  this 
alienation,  but  give  them  the  connecting 
cylinder  al^most  immediately.  Our  ma- 
ture reason  will  tide  us  over  a  longer 
separation. 

Mrs.  Treat  recalls  the  fact  that  we  told 
**  Gretchen  and  the  Wooden  Shoe,'*  one 
step  toward  the  higher  thought  of 
Christmas  time,  reaching  its  culmination 
in  the  **  Christ  Child  Legend**  and  the 
real  Christmas  story — the  wonderful, 
new,  old  story.  She  shows  how  the 
songs  and  talks  all  aided  in  leading  from 
the  thought  of  the  material  Santa  Claus 
to  the  higher  one  of  the  universal  Giver 
of  All.  Then,  having  **  this  gift  that 
none  could  see**  we  enter  the  new  year 
with  its  brightness  and  blessings.  Sing 
or  repeat :  {From  Gertrude  Walker 
Song  Book). 

**0h,    I    am    the    happy     New    Year, 

ho  !  ho  ! 
Here  I  come,  tripping  it  over  the  snow, 
Shaking  my  bells  vdXh  a  merry  din. 
So,  open  your  doors  and  let  me  in  ! 

**  Blessings  I  bring,  for  one  and  all. 
Big  folks,    and   little   folks,    great   and 

small, 
Each  one  from  me  a  treasure  may  win. 
So,  open  your  doors  and  let  me  in! 

**For    I    am    the     happy    New    Year, 

ho  !  ho ! 
Here  I  come,  tripping  it  over  the  snow. 
Shaking  my  bells  with  a  merry  din. 
So,  open  your  doors  and  let  me  in  !  *' 


The  Pianoforte  and  the  Child. 

Second  Step, 

The  talk  in  the  January  Magazine 
might  have  been  headed  the  first  step, 
because  no  doubt  many  lessons  will  need 
to  be  given  having  in  view  the  same  ob- 
jects. These  were  the  development  of 
simple,  melodic  thinking  and  the  win- 
ning of  a  free  expression  of  this  melodic 
thought  through  the  one  elementary 
form  of  activity,  the  arm. 

In  the  first  lesson,  these  melodic  ideas 
(melodies)  were  associated  with  words, 
because  it  is  much  easier  for  a  child  to 
retain  a  melodic  image  in  thought  with 
those  without  words.  But  after  the  first 
lesson,  pure  melodies,  that  is,  wholly  dis- 
associated from  words,  should  be  used. 

The  two  objects  mentioned,  however, 
are  only  the  external  ones.  The  real 
point  is  the  development  of  certain 
mental  activities.  For,  notice,  that  the 
progress  from  word-melodies  to  pure 
melody  has  developed  a  keener  power  of 
conception  ;  the  learning  of  many  difi*er- 
ent  melodies  has  begun  to  awaken  men- 
tal discrimination  ;  and  the  necessitj^  of 
retaining  the  melody  in  thought,  through 
the  more  or  less  distracting  process  of 
finding  its  keyboard  symbolism,  develops 
retentiveness  which  is  concentration. 

The  child  has  thus  far  been  discrimi- 
nating between  melodies  that  were  un- 
like, but  another  important  perception 
should  be  awakened.  One  that  might, 
at  first  sight,  seem  easier  and  should 
therefore  have  preceded  what  has  been 
done.  Experience  shows  it  to  be  other- 
wise, however. 

The  child  should  learn  to  recognize 
the  same  melody  by  whatever  tones  it 
may  be  expressed.  For  example,  sup- 
pose that  aftpr  singing  the  first  melody 
learned,    as    expressed    by    the     tones 
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I   should   immediately  sing  it  as  at  a, 
at  b.  <. 

The  children  would  not  at  first  recog- 


nize  it  as  the  same  melody.  But  as 
soon  as  they  do  recognize  it  as  the  same, 
an  important  step  toward  abstract 
thought  has  been  made.  And  this  fur- 
nishes a  new  means  for  developing  all 
the  mental  activity  that  has  been  al- 
ready aroused.  For,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made  that  no  one  par- 
ticular group  of  tones  are  necessary  to 
express  a  given  melody,  then  the  whole 
range  of  tones  is  open,  and  they  can 
begin  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of 
symbolisms.  That  is,  they  can  begin 
with  any  given  tone,  d^  c,  a,  etc.,  etc. 

*•  Oh,  but  this  is  learning  to  play  by 
ear,  and  that  is  dreadful.*' 

'*  You  have  not  said  a  word  about  fin- 
gers or  notes.'* 

Hark  1  do  you  hear  that  little  prattler 
at  the  window,  *'  Mama  I  Mama  !  Kit- 
tie  !  Kittie  1 ' '  How  did  he  come  to  say 
that.  **  Oh  1  he  has  heard  it  quite  oftea, 
of  course."  But,  think,  is  n't  it  dreadful, 
he  is  learning  to  talk  by  ear.  You  have  n't 
given  him  letters,  nor  said  a  word  about 
his  tongue,  and  he  has  been  going  on 
this  way  how  long  ?  four  ?  five  ?  six  ? 
What,  seven  years  ?  Think  of  it,  seven 
years,  every  day  in  the  year,  and  twelve 
hours  in  the  day,  learning  to  talk  by  ear  ! 
Seven  years  acquiring  a  language  of  a 
few  hundred  words  and  perhaps  more 
sentences,  and  yet  afraid  to  have  a  child 
spend,  say  five  lessons,  perhaps  two  half- 
hours  a  week,  more  often  one  hour  a 
week,  in  acquiring  a  musical  vocabulary 
of  a  dozen  or  more  sentences,  and  learn- 
ing to  express  them !     No  I     I  know  you 


have  not  thought  of  it  in  that  light,  but 
that  is  just  the  way  we  must  look  at  it. 

This  is  the  first  step,  and  if  properly 
taught  will  lead  naturally  to  the  second  : 
The  development  of  understanding  as  the 
basis  of  skill. 

You  will  remember  that  the  child  had 
to  find,  by  experiment,  the  keyboard  sym- 
bols and  tones.  Now,  if  this  child  had 
any  way  of  individualizing  the  tones  and 
naming  them,  and  then  associated  with 
them  their  keyboard  symbols,  as  soon  as 
he  had  a  melody  in  mind  he  would  not 
need  to  find  it  out  on  the  keyboard,  but 
would  be  able  at  once  to  play. 

This  is  basing  skill  upon  tmderstand- 
ing. 

The  only  reason  why  the  tones  at  b 
express  the  same  melody  as  at  a,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  express  the  same  re- 
lationship. Now  it  is  this  relationship 
which  we  wish  the  child  to  perceive  and 
name.  Each  tone  seems  to  possess  an 
individual  character  that  arises  from  this 
relationship.  This  can  be  perceived  and 
named  just  as  any  color.  Notice  that  it 
is  not  the  tone  but  the  idea  arising  from 
the  relationship  and  expressed  by  the 
individual  tone  that  is  to  be  recognized. 

But  what  is  the  simplest  unity,  entity, 
'  the  individual  elements  of  which  can  be 
most  easily  recognized?  The  simple 
chord.  Now,  just  as  geometry  is  the 
basis  of  all  Kindergarten  work  in  the 
development  of  the  perception  of  the  in- 
dividual elements  of  form,  so  harmony  is 
the  basis  upon  which  to  develop  a  per- 
ception of  the  character  of  individual 
tones.  Thus  harmony,  the  bugbear  of 
students  of  music,  should  be  first  instead 
of  last,  or  what  is  more  often  not  at  all. 
And  this  last  being  first,  you  see,  is  much 
the  same  here  as  in  other  matters. 

Let  us  go,  then,  to  the  lesson:  The 
children  are  placed  out  of  sight  of  the 
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keyboard  as  before,  and  listen  as  you 
play  softly  one  tone  after  another  of  the 
simple  chords,  expressed  by  the  tones, 
/,  a,  c,  for  example.  They  are  asked  to 
notice  the  feeling  for  each  one,  so  as  to 
see  if  they  could  tell  which  one  you 
played,  if  they  were  gfiven  names  to  each. 
Suppose,  now,  we  call  this  one,  playing 
the  lowest,  red  ;  this  one,  the  upper, 
white ;  and  this  one,  the  middle,  blue. 

A  few  moments  are  spent  in  telling 
the  tones  that  are  played.  Then  they 
are  reminded  of  the  fact  they  had  ob- 
served that  the  songs  they  had  learned 
werejust  the  same,  no  matter  where  they 
were  played,  and  are  asked  if  the  tones 
I  now  play,  g^  b,  d^  feel  like  red,  white 
and  blue.  Thus  the  recognition  of  the 
character  arising  from  relationship  and 
not  in  the  individual  tones  is  established. 

After  this  recognition  of  the  tones  has 
been  developed,  each  child  is  required  to 
come  to  the  keyboard  and  find  their 
symbols.  Then  they  are  required  to 
remember  how  they  look,  so  that  if  they 
were  asked  for  any  tone  they  had 
named,  say  red,  they  could  at  once 
point  it  out. 

A  little  song  is  sung,  say  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Hear  the    mer 


ry       pos^man's   ring. 

After  having  learned  it  they  are  asked 
if  they  know  any  of  the  tones,  and  it  is 
gone  through  with,  till  they  have  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  it  is  made  entirely  of 
thtt  tones,  red,  white  and  blue,  and  their 
order.  It  is  then  easy  for  them  to  think 
of  how  each  tone  looks  on  the  keyboard, 
and  when  that  is  accomplished  each  one 
can  play  it  at  once.  Thus,  und^tAnd- 
ing  has  developed  skill. 

From  this,  it  is  quite  a  natural  step  to 


lead  the  child  to  see  that  if  he  can  tell 
me  with  words  what  he  heatis,  if  he  had 
signs  for  the  eye  he  could  write  what  he 
hears. 

In  this  way  the  lines  are  introduced, 
and  after  pointing  out  the  three  lines 
tha^  we  wish  to  stand  for  red,  blue  and 
white,  say  the  second,  third  and  fourth, 
they  are  first  required  to  point  to  what 
they  hear,  and  then  to  indicate  it  by  a 
little  mark  on  the  line.  That  is,  sup- 
posing they  had  heard  the  following^ 
little  song: 


i 


t 


s 
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Soft    -  ly     sing     cue  -  koo. 

Now,  they  want  to  tell  it  to  some  one 
at  a  distance.  They  can  not  point  with 
the  finger,  but  could  make  a  little  mark 
to  show  which  tones  are  meant ;  and  so, 
after  learning  the  song  and  naming  the 
tones,  and  singing  it  with  the  piano, 
then  they  write  it  out,  and  it  would 
appear  like  this: 

>  With     smaller 

'"    -^    '    '* — j  children,  a  simple, 

little  game  can  be 
flayed,  by  arranging  squares  of  colored 
paper  in  order,  but  the  same  principle 
is  involves. 

All  this  time  the  soft  and  quiet  tone 
color  is  kept  in  the  pupils'  thought, 
both  in  singing  and  playing,  and  this 
quiet  and  soft  feeling  awakens  and 
dc:velops  the  free,  easy,  rocking  form  of 
action  by  the  arm,  and  the  relaxing  of 
all  the  parts  not  necessary  for  expres- 
sion. 

Now,  it  may  not,  and  probably  will 
Jiot,  be  possffcle  to  go  over  all  that  has 
been  presented  in  this  talk,  but  it 
seemed  necessary  to  present  it  all,  to 
make  clear  how,  out  of  this  dreadful 
** playing  by  ear,'*  we  can  easily  and 
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with  increasing  interest  to  the  child, 
lead  up  to  a  higher  form  of  discrimina- 
tion, keener  perception,  greater  power 
of  conception,  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  a  true  relation  of  name  and 
symbol  to  idea.  For  you  will  notice 
that  names,  symbols,  and  forms  of 
actitnty  have  all  been  the  expressing- 
servants  of  idea  and  form. — Calvin  B. 
Cady,  Chicago. 


Children's  Parties. 

During  the  winter  season  children's 
parties  are  a  part  of  the  social  program. 
They  must  needs,  in  certain  grades  of 
society,  have  their  full  dress  events  and 
elaborate  dissipations.  Not  long  since, 
in  a  large  city,  a  little  boy  was  six  years 
old.  His  mother  bethought  herself  how 
she  might  make  the  birthday  a  memora- 
ble one,  and  finally  ^sked  her  little  son. 
He  was  only  too  ready  with  his  answer, 
'*  A  party.  A  truly  big  party."  So  a 
party  it  Was  decided  to  be.  The  invita- 
tions were  sent  out  a  week  before  the 
day  to  some  twenty  little  folks,  and  the 
great  house  was  cleaned  from  cellar  to 
garret,  while  unusual  preparations  went 
on  in  the  kitchen.  The  great  day  came, 
and  with  it  all  who  were  invited  to  the 
party.  The  little  folks  came  in  carriages, 
many  of  them  attended  by  their  nurses. 
They  were  dressed  so  prettily  that  the 
lovely  rooms  looked  more  lovely  than 
ever.  Some  wee,  tot  babies  trudged 
about  most  unconsciously,  while  the 
older  ones  were  more  formal.  After 
playing  a  few  games,  such  as  their  silk 
gowns  permitted  of,  the  birthday  boy 
presented  each  with  a  handsome  ' '  favor. ' ' 
Some  of  the  boys  had  fine  sail-boats,  all 
rigged  for  a  sail.  The  little  girls  bad 
dainty  dollies  in  long,  white  baby  clothes. 
The  older  ones  had  tea-pots  and  sewing 
'boxes,  books  and  faiicy  toys.     The  pre- 


sentation of  these  gifts  furnished  much 
pleasure  to  the  little  guests,  and  they 
examined  their  treasures,  while  the 
birthday  boy  went  about,  king  of  all. 

Soon  a  maid,  in  dainty  cap  and  apron 
came  in  and  decorated  each  child  with  a 
scarlet  flower,  and  the  little  host  again 
went  the  rounds,  this  time  giving  each  a 
**kiss*'  out  of  his  candy  basket.  The 
house  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  here 
and  there  some  of  the  youngest  began 
to  droop  and  want  to  go  home.  Supper 
was  announced.  The  gifts  were  all  laid 
aside,  and  the  guests  marched  to  the 
dining  room.  Here  were  all  sorts  of 
good  things  spread  most  elaborately  for 
the  **  party.*'  At  each  place  was  a  fancy 
basket  of  bonbons  and  beautiful  flowers. 
A  regular  grown-up  lunch  of  cold  meats, 
sandwiches,  milk,  olives,  ices  and 
candies,  was  served,  and  the  babies  par- 
took most  heartily.  They  did  not  talk 
or  laugh  much  as  they  were  so  busy 
looking  about,  being  waited  upon  and 
examining  their  **  favors.**  When  all 
was  over,  they  each  said  good-night  to 
the  little  six-year-old,  and  were  taken 
home. 

Does  it  not  read  like  a  fairy  story? 
Such  fairy  stories  are  being  acted  out 
every  week  in  £ashionable  circles. 
Mothers  may  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. The  mother  of  two  of  the  little 
girls  who  attended  the  above  party  was 
heard  to  say  not  long  after:  **I  don*t 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  May's  birth- 
day is  ooming  soon  and  she  is  teasing 
and  begging  for  a  'regular  party.'  I 
can*t  afford  such  a  fine  affair,  and  be- 
sides, I  don't  believe  in  it  for  babies.  I 
have  told  May  she  could  have  a  nice 
little  aftepioon  tea  instead,  and  I  mean 
to  let  her  ask  a  few  of  the  neighbors' 
children  and  have  a  play  tea-party. 
They  may  have  milk   and  wafers  and 
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some  simple  little  cakes,  and  play  grown 
up  party  if  they  want  to.  I  want  my 
little  girls  to  have  the  pleasures  that  be- 
long to  their  age,  and  not  to  be  all 
spoiled  by  trying  to  enjoy  things  too  old 
for  them." 


Mother  Talks.  —  Patriotism. 

**  Our  country — right  or  wrong  !  " — 
That  were  a  traitor's  song — 
Let   no  true  patriot's  pen   such  words 
indite  ! 
Who  loves  his  native  land, 
Let  him  with  heart,  voice,  hand, 
Say,    "Country  or   no  country:   speed 
the  right ! ' ' 

*'  Our  country — right  or  wrong  !  " — 
O  Christian  men  !  how  long 
Shall  He  who  bled  on  Calvary  plead  in 
vain  ? 
How  long,  unheeded,  call 
Where  War's  gashed  victims  fall, 
While  sisters,  widows,  orphans,  mourn 
the  slain  ! 

*  *  Our  country — ^right  or  wrong  !  " — 
O  m?in  of  God  be  strong  ! 
Take  God's  whole  armor   for  the  holy 

fray, 
Gird  thee  with  truth  ;  make  right 
Thy  breastplate  ;  in  the  might 
Of  God  stand  steadfast  in  the  evil  day. 

"  Our  country  — right  or  wrong  !  "  — 
Each  image  of  the  throng 
Of   ghastly  woes   that   rise    upon    thy 
sight, 
O  let  it  move  thy  heart, 
Man  !   Man  !  who'er  thou  art, 
To    say,    **  God   guide  our  struggling 
country  right  ! " 

— Charles  T.  Brooks. 


In  these  days  of  liberty,  liberty  of 
thought,  of  speech,  and  of  action,  the 
young  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
back  of  liberty  lies  law,  that  without 
law  there  can  be  no  liberty,  only  license. 
Goethe  says  to  man,  **  Free  through  thy 
reason,  through  obedience  strong,'* — 
obedience  to  law.  They  may  forget  that 
there  can  not  be  civil  law  in  good  repute 
without  a  government  in  good  repute 
to  make  and  uphold  the  law  ;  and  we, 
fathers  and  mothers,  may  ignore  the  fact 
that  our  very  little  ones  will  soon  grow 
to  be  law-makers,  law-keepers,  or,  un- 
happily, law-breakers.  Law  in  the  home 
we  must  have  and  do  have,  and  obedi- 
ence in  the  home  is  the  best  surety  we 
can  have  t)iat  our  grown  up  sons  and 
daughters  will  respect  and  abide  by 
both  civil  law  and  moral  law. 

The  nation  asks  more  of  her  people 
than  simple  obedience  to  law,  she  asks 
that  they  honor  their  country,  love  their 
country,  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
country,  if  such  sad  need  there'be.  But 
sometimes  we  do  not  think  to  go  a  step 
farther  and  to  recognize  beyond  our 
country's  law,  God  and  His  eternal 
laws  ;  and  we  should  train  our  youth  to 
place  the  citizen  who  does  his  duty  as  a 
man^  seeking  the  right  first  and  always, 
side  by  side  with  the  soldier  who  dies  for 
his  countrj'. 

**  Feel  well,  with  the  poised  ballot  in 
thy  hand. 
Thine    unmatched    sovereignty  of 
right  and  wrong, 
'Tis  thine  to  bless  or  blast  the  waiting 
land, 
To  shorten  up  its  life  or  make  it 
lon^.'' 

This  thought  is  given  here,  because  in 
reading  such  poems  as  we  mention  to- 
day we  are  likely,  while  praising  our 
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hero  for  his  devotion  to  his  country,  to 
forget  the  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
involved.  Although  I  would  not  enter 
into  lengthy  explanations  of  the  curse 
of  slavery  which  called  forth  '  *  Sheri- 
dan's Ride,**  or  of  the  tyranny  which 
g^ve  opportunity  for  **Paul  Revere* s 
Ride,**  yet  I  would  not  forget  it,  and  a 
word  dropped  here  and  there,  while 
reading  the  poem,  will  be  the  seed  to 
bear  its  fruit  in  hatre'd  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  ;  and  while  my  little  boy  is 
enthused  it  is  easy  to  point  a  moral  by 
saying  that  when  he  orders  little  sister 
around,  he  is  doing  about  what  the  King 
of  England  did,  and  so  it  will  be  better 
to  let  little  sister  do  her  own  way. 

The  mother's  love  and  care  for  her 
children  begets  in  them  a  returning 
measure  of  love,  but  the  nation's  care  for 
us,  (if  we  may  so  speak  of  an  organiza- 
tion) is  very  different  and  not  so  easily 
realized,  indeed,  scarcely  seen  until 
pointed  out,  as  we  find  when  we  attempt 
to  explain  to  a  child  what  a  government 
is,  hence  the  necessity  for  inculcating  a 
love  for  our  country.  It  is  not  a  spon- 
taneous growth.  It  must  be  cultivated 
with  care,  for  there  are  not  only  an- 
archist doctrines  and  influence  to  be  met, 
but  our  own  lethargy  to  be  overcome. 
We,  as  a  people,  seem  strangely  indiffer- 
ent to  the  course  in  which  our  nation  is 
tending,  until  some  crisis  calls  us  to 
arms  and  fires  us  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
patriotism.  We  want  a  more  steady 
flame  of  forethought,  honor  and  love  for 
our  fatherland,  even  though  it  be  ours 
by  adoption  only.  Our  country  should 
be  dear  to  us  ;  there  can  be  no  **  Home, 
Sweet  Home,**  without  a  country,  and 
we  should  so  rule  our  public  acts  that 
this  land  shall  **  remain  earth's  loveliest 
Paradise.** 

Patriotism  is  to  be  inculcated  by  : 


(i.)  Our  own  attitude  toward  the  gov- 
ernment, serving  our  country  as  earnest, 
law-abiding  citizens,  voting  well,  speak- 
ing for  the  right,  upholding  good  men  as 
candidates  for  office,  etc. 

(2.)  Show  in  how  many  ways  our 
government  plans  for  our  welfare,  both 
in  war  and  in  peace — children  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  use  of  harbors, 
lighthouses,  buoys  on  reefs,  armies  to  de- 
fend us,  postoffice  service,  good  schools, 
beneficent  laws,  *' freedom  to  worship 
God.** 

(3.)  Sing  with  th^  children  patriotic 
songs,  and  tell  how  the  song  came  into 
existence.  Tell  when  and  how**  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner**  was  written. 
(See  Franklin  Square  Song  Collec- 
tion, No,  I,  page  64,)  **  America,'* 
**Hail  Columbia,**  **  Kingdom  Com- 
ing, *  *  *  *  Marching  Through  Georgia,  *  * 
**  Tramp,  the  boys  are  marching.**  If 
the  music  is  not  classic  it  is  at  least  in- 
spiring to  a  boy.  (There  is  one  element 
of  the  classic  in  anything  which  in- 
spires-. ) 

(4.)  Tell  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
great  men  who  have  served  their  country 
either  as  soldier,  statesman,  or  public- 
spirited  citizen  ;  or  tell  stories  which 
commemorate  deeds  of  heroism  in  a 
country *s  cause.  Among  such  are  **  The 
Leak  in  the  Dike,  a  Story  of  Holland,** 
told  in  rhyme  by  Phoebe  Gary  : 

*  *  Give  thanks,  for  your  son  has  saved 

our  land, 
And  God  has  saved  his  life." 

*•  King  Bruce  of  Scotland,'*  **  How  they 
brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,*'  by  Robt.  Browning  ;  Macaulay's 
Horatius  or  Ivry,  told  in  simpler 
language  ;  stories  of  Alfred  the  Great,  in 
the  peasant's  hut  or  in  the  Danish 
camp. 
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•  In  our  own  country's  history,  several 
of  the  eras  have  some  commemorative 
poem  which  is  within  a  child's  grasp, 
such  as  '*  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims/' 
by  Mrs.  Hemans ;  *' Paul  Revere's 
Ride/'  by  Longfellow,  about  which  you 
may  group  the  whole  story  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War ;  •*  Sheridan's  Ride,"  by 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read  ;  and  **  Barbara 
Fritchie,"  by  Whittier,  which  we  shall 
read  to-day. 

We  have  talked  of  the  slaves,  of  John 
Brown  and  his  historic  **body"  and 
**soul;"  of  the  war  as  a  whole,  and 
some  of  the  incidents,  but  Barbara  is  a 
new  heroine,  and  we  do  not  expect  at 
this  first  reading  that  such  stanzas  as 
the  next  to  the  last,  * '  Peace  and  order, 
etc.,"  will  be  understood — that  requires 
a  little  time  and  repetition. 

''Mamma  is  going  to  read  a  war  story 
this  time."  "Goody,  that's  Paul 
Revere."  **No,  it  is  about  the  last 
war,  when  the  slaves  were  set  free.  It 
happened  in  Maryland,  a  State  far  to 
the  south,  and  in  the  town  of  Frederick. 
It  was  one  cool  morning  in  September, 
and  the  corn  was  ripe  in  the  meadows 
around  the  town,  and  you  could  see  the 
church  spires  clustered  together,  and 
the  green  hills  around  the  town,  almost 
like  a  high,  green  wall,  and  between  the 
hills  the  orchards  of  apple  and  peach 
trees  loaded  with  ripe  fruit — apples  and 
peaches.  The  rebel  S9ldiers  who  had 
been  marching  and  marching  and  were 
so  hungry  that  they  were  famished — 
that  means  half-starved — thought  the 
country  looked  like  a  fair,  beautiful 
garden  with  its  apples  and  peaches. 
Gen.  Lee  was  one  of  their  leaders,  and 
Gen.  Jackson  was  another,  and  they  led 
their  soldiers  over  the  mountains  and 
down  into  Frederick;  some  were  on 
horseback,   and  more  of  them  were  on 


foot  marching  right  along,  with  the  men 
on  horseback."  **I  should  think  they'd 
rather  ride."  **So  they  would,  if  they 
only  could,  but  there  were  too  many  for 
that.  Now  I  will  read  it  to  you  very 
slowly: 

"  '  Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com. 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  mom. 
The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 
Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep. 
Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord 
To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 
On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain- 
wall, — 
Over  the  mountains  winding  down. 
Horse  and  foot  into  Frederick  town.'  " 

'*I  should  think  it  would  take  too  long 
to  go  over  the  mountains. ' '  '  *But  I  told 
you  they  had  been  marching  all  night, 
and  perhaps  all  the  day  before.  What 
kind  of  a  flag  is  ours,  my  boy?' '  *  *  A  flag 
with  stars  and  stripes  on  it,  blue  and  red 
and  white."  **Whittier  calls  the  stars 
silver,  and  the  red  stripes  crimson,  and 
he  says  there  were  forty  of  these  flags, 
flying  in  the  wind  that  morning  from 
the  houses  in  Frederick;  at  noon  there 
was  not  one  to  be  seen.  The  sun  shone 
on  the  streets  and  houses,  but  no  flags. 
Where  were  they,  do  you  think?" 
*  *They  were  all  shooten. ' '  *  *  All  shot  to 
pieces,  do  you  mean?  Oh,  no!  When 
the  people  saw  the  rebel  soldiers  coming 
with  their  flag  which  w^as  difierent  from 
the  Union  flag — that  is  our's — they  were 
afraid  that  they  might  be  shot,  just 
because  they  had  their  own  Union  flag 
flying;  and  so  they  pulled  down  and 
took  into  their  houses  all  the  forty  flags. 

**  *  Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars. 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 
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Flapped  in  the  morning  wind;  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down  and  saw  not  one. 
Up  rose  old  Barbara  Fritchie  then, 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  vears  and  ten:' 
"How  old   is  that?      One  score?'' 
**  Twenty."  * 'And  four  score  ?  "   **Four 
twenties."       '*  Eighty,    that's    a    good 
many  !  "      '  *  Eighty   and    ten    more  ? ' ' 
*' Ninety."      **  That's  older  than   you, 
mamma."     **  Yes,  so  old  that  she  was 
stooped  very  much,  but  she  was  brave, 
you'll  see — 

• '  *  Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town 
She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled 

down  ; 
In  her  attic  window  the  stafif  she  set. 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet.' 

*  *  What  does  *  loyal  yet '  mean  ?  "  *  *  She 
liked  her  country  yet."  **  She  loved 
her  country  and  didn't  intend  to  have 
her  flag  pulled  down. 

*•  *  Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. ' 

*'  Sometimes  they  called  Gen.  Jackson, 
Stonewall  Jackson.  He  wore  an  old  hat 
pulled  down  low  on  his  head  and  he 
looked  this  way  and  that  till  he  saw  the 
flag."  ''How  did  he  like  that?" 
*•  You'll  see! 

"  '  Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced  :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 
**  Halt  !"  the  dust  brown  ranks  stood 

fast. 
"  Fire  !  "—out  blazed  the  rifle  blast. 
It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash  : 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash  !' 

**  When  he  said  '  halt,'  the  dusty  sol- 
diers with  their  brown  suits  on,  all  stood 
still,  and  when  he  said  *fire,*  they  fired 
their  guns  at  the  flag."  **  What  did  he 
want  to  shoot  just  one  little  flag  for?  " 
says  Arthur.  **  He  was  naughty,"  says 
Alice.     **How  many  of  the  rebels  do 


you  think  there  were?"  asks  Arthur. 
'*  Oh,  a  great  many !  "  **  Then  I  don't 
see  how  they  could  all  hear  him  say 
*fire.'"  I  explain  the  occurrence  as 
well  as  I  can  and  go  on  : 

'  *  *  Quick  as  it  fell  from  the  broken  staff", 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf, 
She  leaned  far  out  .on  the  window  sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 
**  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag!"  she  said. ' 

**She  waved  the  silk  flag  in  the  air 
and  told  them  not  to  shoot;  she  would 
rather  they  would  fire  at  her  than  at  the 
flag. 

''  'A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came  ; ' 

**What  does  that  mean?"  **Then 
Jackson  was  ashamed  of  himself. "  *  *  Yes, 
when  he  saw  her  waving  the  torn  flag 
and  heard  her  brave  words,  he  was 
ashamed  and  sorry  and  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  shoot  again,  but  told  his 
men  to  go  on. 

**  *The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word  : 
**  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  !  March  on  !  "  he  said. 
All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 
All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 
Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 
On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 
And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shown  over  it  with  a  warm  good- night.' 

**So  the  soldiers  marched  through 
the  town  all  day  long  and  the  flag  stayed 
just  where  she  fastened  it,  till  the  set- 
ting sun  was  shining  on  it  to  say  good- 
night, and  there  it  kept  watch  over  the 
town  all  night.  All  this  happened  some 
time  ago.    Barbara  Fritchie  is  dead  now, 
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and  there  are  no  more  rebel  soldiers,  but 
we  feel  very  proud  of  the  brave,  old 
woman  and  we  even  feel  kindly  toward 
Stonewall  Jackson  when  we  think  about 
her. 

*'  '  Barbara  Fritchie's  work  is  o'er 
And  the  rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 
Honor  to  her  !  and  let  a  tear 
Fall,  for  her  sake  on  Stonewall's  bier.* 

**  *Bier  *  means  the  place  where  he  is 
buried,  and  we  hope  that  the  Union  flag, 
our  flag,  may  always  wave  over  Barbara 
Fritchie's  grave,  and  we  hope  that  where 
the  flag  is,  there  may  always  be  peace 
and  beauty. 

**  *  Over  Barbara  Fritchie's  grave 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  ! 
Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
'Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law. 
And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  !' 

**What  does  that  mean,  Arthur?" 
**  The  stars  in  heaven  look  down  on  the 
flag  stars." 

*'  Bertha,  why  did  Whittier  write  down 
that  true  story  of  Barbara  Fritchie  V ' 
**I  don't  know, — ^was  it  because  he 
wanted  us  to  love  our  country  ?' '  *  *  Yes, 
my  dear,  that  was  just  why." 

(It  is  a  proof  that  such  poems  are 
within  the  easy  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren, that  these  comments  or  answers 
purporting  to  come  from  children,  are 
really  their  own  words  jotted  down  ver- 
batim, unknown  to  them,  as  they  have 
listened  to  the  reading.  In  each  of  the 
**  Mother  Talks,"  the  children's  words 
are  children's  words.) — Susan  P.  Clem- 
ent, Racine^  Wis, 


but  recently,  of  her  recollections  of  thif 
twilight  hour  with  mother.     She  is  to- 
day a  successful  musician,  and  unhesitat- 
ingly refers  her  exceptional  feeling  for. 
music  back  to  those  sweet  times.     She; 
says  the  singing  in  which   the  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  all  joined   on 
such   occasions,  made  the  deepest   im- 
pression   upon    her,    and    was    to-  her  I 
childish  mind'  the  most  beautiful  music 
that  had  ever  been  expressed. 

This  hour  might  be  made  the  most 
restful,  happy  hour  of  the  day  to  the 
mother  herself ;  it  could  be  the  one  time 
of  the  whole  day  when  she  could  take 
time  to  hear  her  children's  experiences, 
tell  her  own,  and  with  a  story  or  a  song^ 
close  the  day  piost  sweetly.  It  could  be 
an  enlargement  of  the  old  baby  time,  of  | 
rocking  the  little  one  to  sleep,  when 
mother  hummed  her  lullaby  and  thought 
her  most  sacred  thoughts, — only  now 
these  might  be  spoken  and  the  babies 
themselves  join  in  the  singing. 


An  active  Child  Culture  Study  Circle  J 
has  been  formed  by  thfe  women  of  El  !| 
Paso,  Tex.  "This  Department  in  the 
Magazine  affords  to  many  mothers 
far  removed  from  local  workers  a  fine 
opportunity  to  unite  in  the  scientific 
study  of  nursery  education.  We  wel- 
come all  reports  of  such  circles  formed. 


It  has  been  the  custom  with  many 
mothers  to  spend  the  hour  before  bed- 
time with  their  children.  A  young  lady 
told  me  with  tears  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes, 


To  My  Valentine. 

I  know  a  little  maiden. 

She  is  n't  far  to  seek 
No  dainty  wild-rose  petal 

Is  pinker  than  her  cheek. 

There  is  no  shining  hazel  nut 
That's  browner  than  her  eye. 

Look  in  the  glass,  dear  little  maid. 
My  valentine  you'll  spy. 

Helen  M.  Perkins,  Amherst^  Mass. 
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SIMPLICITY. 


The  broad  character,  the  broad  mind 
only  are  simple.  There  was  never  a 
cramped  soul  yet  which  could  claim 
simplicity  as  an  attribute ;  from  it  pro- 
ceed all  the  characteristics  which  make 
the  fine  teacher — ^naturalness,  that  clear 
reasonableness  which  recognizes  relative 
values  and  makes  overestimates  of  per- 
sonal importance  impossible,  ana  the 
sincerity  which  sets  aside  superficial 
merits  and  sees  into  the  soul  of  things. 

We,  as  Kindergartners,  in  touch  with 
little  children,  need  above  all  things  to 
become  simple  in  all  our  life-relations. 
We  must  be  able  to  get  down  to  princi- 
ples, to  grasp  essentials.  Whether  we 
be  considering  essentials  of  conduct,  of 
intellect  training,  or  of  body  develop- 
ment, the  single-minded  Kindergartner 
reaches  a  goal  of  which  her  self-con- 
scious, narrower  sister  can  not  even 
catch  a  glimpse. 

Let  us  go  over  some  of  the  questions 
which  every  Kindergartner  must  answer, 
and  note  how  simplicity  affects  the 
quality  of  her  results. 

It  affects,  in  the  first  place,  the  bearing 
of  the  children,  their  attitude  toward 
themselves  and  others,  keeping  them 
natural,  unconscious  and  unaffected,  and 
heightening  their  self-respect. 


All  of  us  who  have  seen  Kindergartens 
in  any  number  have  come  across  that 
small  representative  of  childhood  in  pro- 
cess of  warping,  who  immediately  upon 
the  entrance  of  a  visitor  sets  about  at- 
tracting attention  to  himself.  It  requires 
no  especially  quick  eye  to  note  the  marks 
of  the  self-conscious  child.  But  it  does 
require  delicate  management,  quiet  con- 
fidence and  an  understanding  of  the 
baby  mind  to  bring  that  little  child  back 
to  the  simplicity  of  nature.  The  im- 
portant swinging  of  the  body  sometimes 
tells  the  tale ;  stolen  glances,  noting 
effect  made ;  perhaps  a  sudden  change 
from  lawfulness  and  order  to  persistent 
disobedience  and  violation  of  law.  It 
may  be  the  beginning  of  that  overpower- 
ing thirst  for  notoriety  which  sometimes 
makes  men  breakers  of  law  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  the  public  eye  upon  them. 

The  Kindergartner  who  has  grasped 
essentials  will  see  at  once  that  such  a 
child  is  morally  imperiled.  He  is  begin- 
ning to  attach  an  artificial  value  to  him- 
self, to  see  his  own  individuality  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  truth.  He  is  act- 
ing out  a  false  little  self,  and  will  go  on 
falsifying  himself  further  and  further,  if 
he  be  not  wisely  directed  in  time. 

Herein  lies  the  great  danger  of  all  ex- 
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hibitions  of  childish  powers  which  make 
the  child  feel  himself  for  the  moment 
the  important  center  of  observation. 

I  remember  well  a  little  child  who 
changed  her  manner  one  day  almost  as 
soon  as  I  entered  the  room.  She 
**  showed  oflf*'  for  my  benefit,  and  find- 
ing soon  that  I  did  not  see  her, — eyes 
can  be  so  unseeing  on  occasion, — she  fin- 
ally came  up  to  the  Kindergartner  and 
asked  boldly,  with  a  side  glance  at  me, 
'*  Miss  Dash,  may  I  sing  'The  great 
brown  house'  ?  ** 

The  Kindergartner  was  inexperi- 
enced, and  was  only  beginning  to  feel 
her  way  to  wisdom. 

**  Would  you  like  to  hear  May  sing 
her  little  song  ?  "  she  asked  me. 

*'Yes,*'  I  answered,  looking  quietly 
into  May's  little  face,  and  then  at  the 
class,  *  *  yes,  I  would  like  to  hear  all  the 
little  children  sing  it  together." 

The  child  gazed  at  me  for  a  long  mo- 
ment. Then  her  manner  changed. 
She  seemed  to  have  recognized  in  that 
moment  that  her  little  fellows  and  she 
were  all  little  children  alike.  She  re- 
turned to  her  seat  and  helped  unostenta- 
tiously in  the  song.  Afterward  she  went 
quietly  on  with  her  work,  her  own  little, 
natural,  unconscious  self  again. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  say  that 
individual  opportunities  for  solo  work 
should  not  be  encouraged.  There  is  an 
independence,  a  decision  engendered  by 
it  that  can  be  achieved  in  no  other  way. 
But  I  do  feel  strongly  that  in  order  to 
make  it  a  good  thing,  the  wise  Kinder- 
gartner is  the  only  one  to  undertake  it. 
One  must  know  which  children  will  be 
spoiled  by  it ;  and  one  must  know  how, 
by  absolute  simplicity  of  manner,  to 
keep  prominent,  not  the  child,  but  the 
thing  he  does. 

The  best  means,  to  my  thinking,  by 


which  to  introduce  solo  singing,  recit- 
ing, etc. ,  is  to  bring  it  in  through  songs 
and  games  that  require  one  child  to  take 
a  part  by  himself,  while  the  other  chil- 
dren contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
whole  by  chiming  in  at  the  chorus. 
The  personality  of  the  child,  as  an 
important  factor,  is  then  lost  in  the 
thing  he  represents.  As  an  example  of 
this  may  be  given  the  bird  game,  **I'm 
a  robin,"  in  which  the  child  represents 
the  robin,  another  the  canary,  etc.,  each 
singing  his  small  solo,  while  the  rest  of 
the  class  come  in  at  the  .end  of  every 
verse,  with  a  rousing  chorus  of  thanks 
to  the  birds.  I  have  never  seen  a  self- 
conscious  little  ** robin, "or  '*canar>'," 
or  *  *  parrot. '  *  The  children  forget  them- 
selves entirely^ in  doing  their  best  to 
make  their  part  of  the  game  real ;  they, 
as  children,  drop  quite  out  of  sight; 
they  are  only  birds. 

In  the  games  don't  dress  up !  Do 
not,  by  fictitious  outside  interests,  lose 
sight  of  the  essential  element  of  the 
game  played.  A  game  may  become  a 
very  pretty  dramatic  performance,  but 
when  it  is  that,  the  charm  of  simplicity, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  is  quite  lost.  It 
is  true,  the  children  are  interested  in 
*  *  dressing-up ' '  games.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  are  as  deeply  interested, 
and  to  better  purpose,  when  the  game  is 
freed  from  the  unduly  dramatic  and 
depends  entirely  upon  intrinsic  worth, 
I  take  it  that  the  chief  concern  of  Kin- 
dergarten training  is  to  assist  the  chil- 
dren to  be  interested  in  the  best  things, 
in  the  best  way.  My  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  there  is  infinitely 
more  to  be  gained  by  throwing  the  chil- 
dren upon  their  imaginations,  and  on 
the  merits  of  the  words  and  music, 
which  must  be  of  the  best.  So,  also, 
must  be  the  Kindergartner,  if  the  games 
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are  to  be  what  they  should  be,  — sponta- 
neous, bright,  aglow  with  interest,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  childish  originality, 
yet  with  set  laws  which  exact  obedi- 
ence. 

Yes,  the  heart  of  the  games  is  the 
Kindergartner.  She  must  be  possessed 
with  that  simplicity  of  soul  which  makes 
it  so  natural  for  her  to  be  one  with 
the  children  ;  to  be  a  '*  bird*'  with  them, 
or  a  **  flower''  among  them;  to  be  a 
child,  and  a  woman  too,  with  the  joyous 
seriousness  that  makes  her  gentle 
dignity  only  the  more  evident. 

One  point  of  departure  must  be  held 
constantly  and  intelligently  in  mind  in 
all  our  work  wdth  the  children.  We 
must  appeal  to  them  through  their  ex- 
perience. What  they  have  seen,  and 
felt,  and  thought,  is  the  only  logical 
ground  upon  which  to  build.  It  urges 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
treatment  of  our  subjects  simple  in  the 
extreme,  and  of  feeling  our  way  along 
the  child's  mind  as  far  as  his  point 
of  development,  and  to  stop  there. 
Therein  lies  the  difficulty — to  stop  there. 
Our  grown-up  views  of  things  won't 
answer  in  our  dealings  with  the  unfold- 
ing mind. 

I  visited  a  Kindergarten  late  in  the 
fall,  where  the  children  were  eagerly 
preparing  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  There 
was  a  true  feeling  for  the  meaning  of 
the  day  permeating  all  the  work. 
Blackboard  drawings,  songs,  games, 
the  giving  spirit, — all  were  simple, 
'charming,  and  real  to  the  children. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  telling  of  the 
historical  story,  the  Kindergartner 
abandoned  the  short  range  of  the 
children's  experience,  and  attempted  to 
reach  theto  through  sentiments  they  had 
never  known.  The  story  of  the  Pil- 
grims, their  landing,  the  cold  winter. 


etc.,  were  dwelt  upon  in  a  way  that  held 
the  children  spellbound.  But  when  the 
Kindergartner  attempted  further  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  trials  of  the  Pilgrims, 
dwelling  especially  upon  their  loneli- 
ness, because  no  ships  came  to  establish 
communication  with  those  left  behind, 
the  children's  attention  went  promptly 
astray.  They  could  not  enter  into  the 
sense  of  desolation  which  appealed  so 
strongly  to  her  older  experience.  What 
did  interest  them  was  the  fact  that  the 
poor  Pilgrims  were  very  hungr>',  and 
that  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  Every 
child  understood  that  in  a  moment.    - 

It  is  only  in  this  simple  presentation 
of  subject  that  we  touch  the  children, 
and  it  seems  to  me  of  overwhelming 
importance  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
force  childish  sentiment  into  make- 
believe.. 

In  language,  encourage  direct,  unas- 
suming speech,  and  set  the  example.. 
The  best  speech  is  the  simplest,  and  she 
who  habitually  uses  it  is  the  cultured 
woman  who  has  made  her  choice  of  pure 
English  because  her  taste  is  fine. 

.  It  all  rests  upon  a  matter  of  taste,  after 
alU  Good  taste  is  the  choice  of  the 
best,  through  whichever  avenues  of  our 
nature  it  appeals  to  us.  '  The  Kinder- 
gartner who  has  grown  to  the  full  mean- 
ing of  simplicity  has  chosen  the  best  of 
all  that  has  touched  her.  She  it  is  who 
as  naturally  as  a  child  is  ready  to  say  to 
the  children,  **  I  made  a  mistake."  She 
it  is  who  never  forswears  her  dignity, 
because  her  dignity  is  not  dependent 
upon  externals,  but  rests  on  the  rock  of 
character.  *  *  Keep  thou  the  childlike 
heart"  is  the  text  of  her  life  with  the 
children. 

Constance  Mackenzie, 
Director  of  Public  Kindergartens^ 

Philadelphia  J  Pa, 
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FROEBEL'S    KINDERGARTEN. 


II. — His  Instruments  of  Education:    Occupations  and  Gambs. 

IConlinued.'i 


The  songs  have  interpreted  the  child's 
life  within  and  without,  as  unity;  and 
they  have  brought  it  entirely  within  his 
grasp,  by  revealing  the  connection  of  all 
its  phenomena  with  that  upon  which  his 
life  at  each  period  is  centered — first  him- 
self, then  the  family  and  now  the 
neighborhood. 

Thus  the  child,  unaided  by  a  single 
moral  precept  has  become  a  moral  being; 
his  life  has  a  spiritual  meaning  for  him, 
and  he  certainly  will  not  introduce  dis' 
cord  into  the  harmony  on  which  he 
rests,  by  willfully  violating  this  unity  in 
his  actions.  Up  to  this  point,  however, 
he  lacked  knowledge  of  how  to  conform 
his  actions  to  the  unity  of  his  life.  This 
knowledge  he  obtained  through  the 
gifts,  their  simplicity  revealing  to  him 
the  law  governing  them  and  equally  the 
most  complex  phenomena.  And  now 
there  remains  for  him  to  acquire  skill 
and  command  of  his  bodily  powers  in 
dealing  with  external  things,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  conform  all  his  actions  to 
the  underlying  law;  thus  he  may  be  able 
to  give  adequate  and  accurate  expres- 
sion to  his  inner  life.  This  is  reserved 
for  the  occupations.  The  gifts  analyze 
the  unity  of  the  child*s  life  as  it  appears 
to  his  senses,  and  are  characteristically 
concerned 'with  its  outer  side,  while  the 
songs  concern  its  inner  side.  The  occu- 
pations unite  the  two,  and  reveal  the 
child's  life  as  active  or  creative,  so  that 
he  can  deal  with  it  as  he  sees  it  to  be, 
a  whole  body,  spiritual  and  intellectual. 
The  occupations  are,  therefore,  synthetic 
in  characteristic,  re-uniting  into  wholes 
the  parts  derived  by  analysis.     There- 


fore they  begin  where  the  gifts  took  the 
child — with  the  point.  And  here  it  must 
be  observed,  although  it  would  seem 
self-evident,  that,  until  the  gifts  are 
completed,  the  occupations  (except  so 
far  as  play  with  the  gifts  is  an  occupa- 
tion )  should  never  be  taken  up  :  for,  be- 
fore he  has  fully  analyzed  the  solid,  the 
child  is  absolutely  incapable  of  intelli- 
gent synthesis  with  any  of  its  parts. 
Anything  of  the  sort  will  fail  to  mani- 
fest his  inner  being;  it  will  simply  falsify 
and  deform  his  development.  And  this 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  all 
attempts  which  force  the  occupations 
upon  the  child  before  his  development 
demands  them,  external  aid  and  instruc- 
tion by  the  Kindergartner  is  required 
before  he  can  make  anything  with  the 
materials  given  him.  Such  productions 
have  absolutely  no  internal  meaning. 
The  occupations,  like  all  the  rest  of 
FroebePs  material,  are  means  for  self- 
active  expression,  and  if  they  are  to 
serve  any  true  educational  purpose,  they 
must  not  be  given  to  the  child  until  he 
can  himself  grasp  their  use,  and  spon- 
taneously express  by  them  the  life  with- 
in him.  In  the  occupations,  nothing  is 
given  him  but  materials  for  construction; 
and,  as  contrasted  with  the  gifts,  his 
constructions  assume  a  permanent  form. 
If  the  gifts  have  been  properly  used, 
his  creative  instinct  is  ready  to  be- 
come conscious  ;  he  will  take  the  ma- 
terials, and  seeing  their  use,  will  himselC 
mirror  forth  the  life  within;thim. 

First  he  has  (or  should  hcive)  perfectly 
blank  cardboard  and  a  pricking  needle, 
with  a  pad  on  which  to  do  his  work. 
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His  pricked  pictures  represent  external 
objects  by  the  simplest  and  broadest  of 
their  elements  —  the  points  in  their 
bounding  lines.  Having  acquired  dex- 
terity  in  determining  the  line  by  the 
points  within  it,  he  will  be  fitted  and 
will  need  to  gain  the  power  of  using  the 
line  itself.  Colored  worsteds  and  needle 
are  now  given  him,  with  a  perfectly  blank 
sewing  card,  upon  which  he  represents 
the  objects  by  lines,  connecting  the 
points  which  he  necessarily  places,  each 
time  he  puts  in  his  needle.  By  the  sew- 
ing, he  masters  the  use  of  lines  in  con- 
sthiction,  and  the  angles  formed  by  their 
intersection.  With  these  related  lines 
and  the  points  at  their  intersections,  he 
produces  the  outline  of  the  surface. 
Just  as  his  use  of  the  point  led  him  to  the 
line  by  producing  the  line  in  skeleton, 
as  it  were,  so  his  use  of  the  line  has  led 
him  to  the  outlined  surface. 

This  outline  he  fills,  in  the  **  weav- 
ing." For  this  occupation  the  child  is 
given  a  square  paper  cut  into  strips, 
which  are  left  joined  together  at  one 
end  that  is  uncut ;  he  is  also  given 
strips  of  colored  paper  which  he  weaves 
over  and  under  the  strips  of  the  square 
paper  and  thus  fills  out  the  surface. 
With  these  surfaces  the  child  constructs 
various  solid  forms.  But  to  determine 
the  relations  of  surfaces,  he  must  find 
their  intersections  and  the  angles  formed 
thereby.  The  weaving  is  therefore  fol- 
lowed by  the  '  *  pease-work. ' '  The  mate- 
rials for  this  are  slender  sticks  and  pease 
soaked  so  that  the  ends  of  the  sticl^  may 
be  embedded  in  them.  With  these 
materials  (combining  the  point,  line  and 
derived  surface  angle)  the  child  can  con- 
struct intersecting  surfaces;  and  by  do- 
ing so  he  obtains  the  solid,  as  bounded 
by  points  and  lines,  and  masters  the  solid 
angle.     He  will   now  demand   and  will 


be  able  to  fill  out  the  surfaces  which 
bound  the  solid.  This  the  **  folding  " 
enables  him  to  do.  The  materials  for 
the  folding  are  squares  of  paper,  which 
the  child  creases  to  find  the  lines,  and 
the  points  where  the  lines  intersect. 
Folding  the  paper  by  these  creases,  he 
produces  the  solid  in  all  the  elements  of 
its  bounding  points,  lines,  surfaces  and 
angles.  He  is  now  ready  to  return  to 
unity — the  solid,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
— and  this  he  masters  in  the  clay-model- 
ing. Starting  with  the  simplest  ele- 
ments, he  has  proceeded  by  unbroken 
s)mthesis,  each  step  leading  to  and  in- 
volving the  next,  until,  by  this  continu- 
ous and  prog^ssive  combination  of  the 
elements,  he  has  mastered  the  limited  or 
phenomenal  world  as  he  has  to  deal  with 
it,  returning  at  last  to  the  whole.  He 
will  have  gained  a  calm,  masterly  confi- 
dence in  every  action.  For,  guided  as 
he  has  been  through  all  the  occupations, 
by  the  laws  manifested  to  him  by  the 
gifts,  he  will  see  in  the  most  complex 
phenomena  those  simple  elements  which, 
both  by  themselves  and  in  combination, 
he  has  the  skill  to  deal  with.  He  not 
only  sees  and  knows  how,  but  he  is 
physically  capable  of  conforming  his 
actions  to  his  inner  life  ;  and  this  inner 
life,  he  sees  united  on  all  its  sides  with 
the  universal  life  upon  which,  by  neces- 
sary and  unchanging  laws,  it  is  wholly 
dependent.  The  inner  life  which  he  so 
fully  and  firmly  holds,  he  must  now  com- 
plete by  giving  it  outer  form,  reproduc- 
ing by  his  actions  the  unity  between  his 
individual  life  on  all  its  sides  with  the 
universal  life.  This  crowning  need  for 
his  full  development  is  filled  by  the 
games,  in  which  he  gathers  up  all  his 
experiences  in  a  living  whole,  and  gives 
them  forth  as  a  whole  in  his  outward 
life. 
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In  the  games,  the  very  expression  of 
his  individual  life  is  self-surrender.  He 
can  **find  himself,"  that  is,  become 
fully  conscious  of  his  life,  only  by 
uniting  his  individual  and  family  life 
with  that  of  his  neighbors.  And  it 
surely  must  be  seen  how  vital  and 
essential  it  is  that  his  parents  and  all 
the  members  of  the  family  should  join 
with  him  in  the  games ;  for  if  they  do 
not,  the  harmony  of  the  united  life 
which  he  needs  to  reproduce  in  the 
games,  is  gone.  Any  defect  in  our 
exposition  of  this  truth  must  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  its  meaning.  The 
participation  of  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  Kindergarten  must  not  be  an 
interruption  to  the  duties  of  life  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Kindergarten  should  be- 
come a  part  of  their  lives,  which  must 
be  seen  as  incomplete  without  the  Kin- 
dergarten. And  the  Kindergarten  of 
which  the  families  are  not  a  part  is  as 
mutilated  as  the  *'  family  "  in  which  the 
children  are  banished  to  the  nursery. 
As  those  who  are  near  and  dear  seek  to 
be  frequently,  although  they  can  not  be 
always,  together,  so  must  the  members 
of  the  family  come  often  to  join  the 
children  in  the  Kindergarten. 

In  the  games,  all  who  are  present, 
older  people  and  children,  are  outwardly 
united  as  one  in  the  circle ;  while  the 
self-activity  of  each  is  governed  and 
thus  inwardly  united  by  the  law  of  the 
rhythmic  music  ;  the  outward  and  inner 
unions  are  connected  into  one  organic 
whole,  which  is  life  itself,  by  the  action 
of  the  games.  In  the  songs,  the  child 
was  inspired  by  his  sense  of  spiritual 
oneness  with  the  life  outside  himself,  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings  by  gest- 
ures, and  as  he  did  so  his  feeling  was 
lifted  into  conscious  insight.  But  what 
he  saw,  he  did    not   comprehend,    nor 


could  he  realize  it  in  his  life.  But  the 
gifts  have  brought  him  comprehension 
of  the  law,  the  occupations  have  given 
him  power  of  conforming  his  actions  to 
the-  law ;  when,  therefore,  he  gives 
expression  in  the  games  to  the  spiritual 
union  of  his  own  life  with  all  life,  he 
becomes  conscious  of  that  life  as  a  full- 
rounded  whole,  bodily,  spiritual  and 
mental.  It  is  as  the  rosebud  suddenly 
unfolds,  revealing  the  glorious  rose-life 
within. 

It  is  evident  that  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren the  games  will  be  merely  songs 
interpreting  life  as  unity ;  that  each 
child  will  give  forth  in  the  games  only 
that  which  he  has  taken  in ;  and  that 
the  children  who  have  completed  the 
occupations  will  be  the  proper  leaders  of 
the  games.  For  the  Kindergartner  can 
not  lead  the  games,  teaching  the  chil- 
dren what  they  must  do  ;  in  the  games 
the  self-activity  of  the  children  must 
find  its  fullest  freedom  of  expression ; 
and  drill  work  by  the  Kindergartner 
can  produce  nothing  but  a  counterfeit  of 
self-activity,  devoid  of  all  internal  mean- 
ing. The  older  children  must,  therefore, 
choose  what  to  play  and  in  what  manner 
it  shall  be  played. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  game  should 
ever  be  played  twice  the  same  way, 
unless  the  children  desire  it.  Each, 
respecting  the  others*  individuality,  will 
give  full  regard  to.  the  suggestions  of  all, 
and  opportunity  will  come  for  embody- 
ing each  suggestion.  If  the  songs,  gifts 
and  occupations  have  been  rightly  used, 
this  subordination  of  each  to  all,  in 
order  that  each  may  realize  his  individ- 
uality in  the  whole,  will  follow  of  neces- 
sity. 

The  first  time  a  game  is  played,  it 
will  naturally  be  only  in  the  broadest 
outline;    each   new  time,  the  children 
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will  fill  in  details,  making  it  richer  and 
richer  until,  when  the  game  becomes 
complete  and  finished,  the  children  will 
no  longer  care  to  play  it. 

The  Kindergartner,  who  is  not  "the 
arbiter  and  despot,  but  the  interpreter 
and  embodiment  of  the  law  which 
unites  them  all,  will  give  the  words  of 
the  song  and  the  music  by  which  the 
life  of  the  games  is  ruled  and  inter- 
preted. The  games  are  infinite  in 
meaning  and  possibilities,  as  the  life 
united  with  God,  of  which  they  are 
symbolic.  They  will  be  necessarily 
determined  by  the  life  in  each  Kinder- 
garten :  as  the  life  is,  so  will  the  repre- 
sentation be. 


We  have  now  touched  upon  the  inner 
purpose  which  animated  Froebel,  and 
the  other  means  which  he  discovered  for 
fulfilling  that  purpose.  If  we  have 
united  our  own  lives  with  those  of  little 
children,  as  Froebel  did,  we  must  be 
possessed  by  his  conviction  that  the 
human  being  can  be  truly  educated  in 
no  other  way. 

And  now  it  remains  for  us  to  find  in 
human  life  the  connection  between  the 
inner  life  of  the  child  and  the  outward 
means  for  his  education,  which  is  given 
by  the  Kindergarten. 

Lily  Seymour, 
Ellis  Gray  Seymour. 

New  York, 


FROEBELIAN  DOCTRINE.* 


In  viewing  this  subject  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  separate  the  man  and  his 
work,  the  two  being  perfect  counterparts, 
the  one  having  its  entity  in  the  other. 
While  the  philosophy  of  Froebel's  sys- 
tem is  as  deep  as  truth  itself,  we  find  the 
111  an  a  simple,  true-hearted,  childlike 
disciple  of  all  that  is  divinely  natural. 
The  desolation  of  his  early  life  has  been 
ever  and  again  pathetically  pictured,  and 
it  is  reiterated  anew  and  becomes  more 
and  more  impressive,  as  little  children 
are  seen  to  glow  and  grow  glad  under 
the  magic  of  his  system.  Though  Froe- 
bel's  younger  years  were  not  roseate 
with  all  that  he  himself  has  taught 
essential  to  happy  childhood,  there  must 
have  been  many  an  experience  of  friendly 
goodwill  and  reassuring  fellowship,  else 
he  could  not  have  culminated  into  such 
a  clear-sighted,  pure-hearted  character. 


*>  Taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Graduates'  Aa- 
sociation  of  the  Buffalo  Ladies'  Seminary,  by  Miss 
Amalie  Hofer. 


If  the  child  had  inhaled  only  a  discord- 
ant and  unsavory  atmospheres,  would 
not  the  man  have  expressed  it  again  in 
cynicism  and  hard-heartedness  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  him  with  an  overflow- 
ing heart,  teaching  in  the  face  of  modem 
materialism,  the  doctrine  of  motherliness 
and  tenderest  fellowship.  If  the  boy 
Froebel  had  experienced  only  famished 
affections  and  deep  resentments,  as  is 
sometimes  portrayed  of  him,  how  could 
the  man  have  lived  a  life  so  grandly  £ree 
from  hate,  criticism  and  condemnation  ? 

Indeed,  Froebel  was  neither  a  skeptic 
nor  a  cynic,  of  which  the  world  has 
proof,  in  that  his  conceptions  of  child 
nurture  touched  the  hearts  of  his  own 
country  mothers,  and  is  to-day  appealing 
most  stirringly  to  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
ca's mothers. 

The  great  strength  which  grew  out  of 
his  very  privations  proves  conclusively 
the  truth  of  his  later  teaching,  namely  : 
that  underneath  every   external  condi- 
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tion,  there  remains  forever  intact  and 
unbroken  the  spiritual  unity  of  life, — 
and  furthermore,  that  the  little  child  is 
conscious  of  this  unity. 

Being  firmly  convinced  of  the  need  of 
a  natural  and  scientific  child-training, 
Froebel  spent  the .  best  part  of  his  life 
drawing  up  a  plan  of  work,  to  the  mi- 
nutest detail  and  testing  it  most  consci- 
entiously on  the  children  about  him.  He 
proved  the  practicality  of  his  ideal  and 
so  rescued  it  from  the  obscurity  of  mere 
theory.  He  made  the  utmost  of  every 
opportunity  to  make  known  his  message, 
and  the  fact  that  the  world  is  to-day  glad 
to  honor  the  author  of  the  Kindergarten, 
proves  that  the  messenger  was  truly 
subservient  to  the  message.  We  do  not 
find  Froebel  ambitious  for  self,  and 
hence  his  followers  can  most  truly  and 
heartily  emulate  him  and  do  his  works. 

As  each  new  to-day  is  but  the  zenith 
of  progress,  and  becomes  in  turn  the 
cause  of  each  to-morrow's  efiect,  Froebel 
can  not  be  given  credit  for  instituting  an 
entirely  new  movement.  He  came  only 
as  the  next  step  in  the  stately  march  of 
educational  progress.  We  find  before 
him  Comenius,  who  conceived,  as  it 
were,  the  idea  of  the  "  new  education,** 
followed  by  Pestalozzi,  who  gave  the 
child  birth,  in  such  travail  as  must  needs 
attend  every  reformatory  thought, — then 
came  Froebel  to  mother  and  rear  the 
growing  idea. 

All  the  sages  from  Plato  down,  have 
devised  educational  measures,  and  in 
FroebePs  time,  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  the  discussions  were  ofttimes 
violent  and  revolutionary.  Goethe 
boldly  presented  his  ideal  education  in 
the  Wilheltn  Meister,  and  Rousseau  did 
not  hesitate  to  reverse  the  whole  order 
of  existing  pedagogy, — but  these  all  re- 
mained undemonstrated  theories. 


Meanwhile  Froebel  was  quietly  em- 
bodying the  same  philosophy  and  ideals 
in  his  systematic  gifts  and  objects,  bring- 
ing the  deepest  truths  to  a  language  of 
things  which  little  children  could  under- 
stand, following  it  up  with  a  plan  of 
education  which  should  cover  a  univer- 
sity course  according  to  German  ideas  of 
extension. 

The  interpretations  of  Froebelian 
principle  in  vogue  to-day  are  as  varied 
as  the  individuals  by  whom  they  are  put 
forth.  Consequently  we  find  the  em- 
bodiments of  the  same  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens all  over  this  land  strangely  differ- 
ing. There  is  a  claim  to  Kindergarten 
method  in  the  fashionable  nursery,  bear- 
ing the  fruit  of  uncurbed  caprice.  Again 
we  find  its  name  on  the  lips  of  those  in 
charge  of  play-schools,  and  half-equipped 
day  nurseries.  Here  and  there  is  a  class 
of  babies  tied  down  to  primary  school 
quietude,  all  in  the  name  of  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Now  we  are  informed  that  children 
should  be  given  every  advantage,  includ- 
ing all  the  privileges  of  the  adult,  and 
again  we  are  warned  to  discipline  early 
and  thoroughly,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  unbridled  tendencies  of  the  daj'. 
Surely  the  pendulum  is  swinging  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Where  shall 
we  find  the  golden  mean, — and  a  reli- 
able basis  for  judgment?  Mothers  and 
teachers  are  puzzled  to  know  what 
methods  are  best  to  pursue,  and  the 
children  grow  apace  with  the  wonderful 
developments  of  the  modem  way.  The 
advocates  of  the  new  education  claim 
that  in  it  may  the  solution  be  found. 

Is  it  possible  that  FroebePs  provisions 
made  half  a  century  ago  can  meet  the 
needs  of  our  children  to-day  ?  Let  us 
look  into  them  and  siee. 

First  of  all,  he  declares  the  child  to 
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more  useful  present  for  your  youfig  wife 
than  a  collection  of  the  best  passages 
and  discussions  from  the  above  book 
namely,  Jean  Paul's  **  Levana,  or  Educa- 
tional Science." 

Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  Martin 
Luther's  words:  '*  If  we  want  to  educate 
children,  we  must  be  children  with  them 
ourselves.*' 

F.  Froebkl. 


Keilhau,  Jan.  19,  1848. 
Friedrich  Froebelio  H,  von  Aniswaldt, 

Since  I  sent  you  my  last  letter  I  have 
been  traveling.  I  visited  Eisfeld  and  its 
neighborhood  near  Hildburghausen.  I 
wanted  to  extend  my  propaganda  for 
my  educational  ideas,  and  labored  hard 
day  by  day  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  evening  and  every  day  at  another 
place.  I  returned  on  -New  Year's 
eve.  (') 

On  this  tour  I  sowed  a  seed  which 
may  grow  and  bear  fruit  some  day,  just 
as  I  expect  to  do  at  Eisenach,  where, 
you  say,  there  is  plenty  of  material  that 
might  develop  under  the  manipulation 
of  a  steady  hand,  which  means  a  clear, 
steady  and  firm  activity  bent  on  concen- 
trating the  different  forces  upon  one  point. 
That  can  not  be  done  better,  I  think, 
than  in  the  way  already  indicated  in  my 
last  letter.  That  pupil  of  mine  whom  I 
mentioned  in  the  letter,  is  the  very  indi- 
vidual to  advance  the  project  in  the  most 
ingenuous  and  natural  manner.  With  her 
asisistance  I  can  go  through  games  and 
occupations  with  the  children  them- 
selves, with  a  hope  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  my  method  with  the  ladies  of  the 
city.  Miss  Luise  Levin,  that  is  the 
name  of  my  pupil,  has  relatives  at 
Eisenach  and  might  prolong  her  visit 
there  awaiting  developments. 

The  beginning  might  thus  be  very 


small.  But  the  smallest  does  not  pre- 
clude the  greatest :  the  seed  of  the  pine 
and  fir-tree  is  small  as  a  mustard  seed, 
yet  in  the  smallest  of  its  sprouts  there  is 
already  the  tendency  to  be  a  tree  that 
shall  raise  its  top  to  touch  the  clouds 
and  shall,  at  a  distant  future,  maybe 
after  centuries,  be  the  mast  of  a  vessel 
steadily  conducting  thousands  of  emi- 
grants to  the  land  of  liberty. 

Such  a  natural  development  will  also 
tend  to  infuse  health  into  the  whole  in- 
stitution, for  which  reason  sickness  will 
be  of  much  rarer  occurrence  in  such  a 
community  than  with  others.  You  will 
remember  that  such  was  the  case  in  my 
institution  when  you  were  a  pupil  with 
us.  Yea,  it  is  even  certain,  that  such  a 
natural  mode  of  life  will  strengthen  such 
children  as  have  been  weakened  and  re- 
tarded by  dietetic  mistakes.  (*)  It  is  this 
two-fold  confidence  which  furnishes  me 
with  the  fresh  living  courage  to  move 
once  more  forward  to  the  foundation  of 
a  new  institution. 

It  might  be  well  to  consult  with  the 
mayor  of  your  city  in  advance.  People 
love  being  consulted  upon  a  matter 
before  it  is  matured,  or  before  the  spar- 
rows are  crying  it  out  from  the  house- 
tops. It  is  correct  that  a  man  should  find 
in  such  timely  consultation  an  expression 
of  confidence,  for  there  is  as  yet  a 
possibility  that  his  advice,  his  opinion 
may  be  heeded.  Perceiving  this  he 
feels  a  warmer  interest  in  the  matter  ; 
he  is  made  to  recognize  himself  as  an 
active  member  of  a  great  whole,  which 
is  founded  upon  the  co-operation  of  all 
its  members.  Thus  confidence  in  self  as 
in  others  is  awakened,  and  it  is  upon 
such  confidence,  as  upon  confidence  in 
God  who  does  not  either  act  or  speak  but 
through  man,  that  any  durable  work  can 
be  erected  or  evolved.  (*) 
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As  your  little  daughter  loves  the 
zither,  other  babies  love  the  piano.  It 
seems  to  be  the  loud  sound  and  the  in- 
definite change  of  sounds  which  gives 
the  children  pleasure.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  a  number  of  children 
feel  pleasure  in  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
musical  instrument  and  perceiving  the 
recurring  movement  of  rhythm.  The 
children  of  a  peasant  living  near  me  will 
imitate  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  for 
hours  singing,  bim,  bam,  bim,  bam,  and 
even  repeat  the  performance  on  the  day 
following  when  no  bells  are  ringing.  I 
think  I  perceive  in  all  this,  that  melody 
and  harmony  are  rooted  in  the  being  of 
man  and  that  the  early  training  of  this 
faculty  in  childhood  ought  to  be  made  a 
part  of  infant  education  already. 

It  is  surely  not  right  to  try  to  appease 
the  active  tende  \cy  of  life  of  children  by 
allowing  them  all  the  time  to  suck  or 
munch  by  way  of  feeding.  The  ener- 
getic infantile  tendency  must  surely  be 
satisfied,  and  the  fingers  are  used  as 
means  to  efiect  the  satisfaction.  For 
that  reason  we  must  meet  this  early  ten- 
dency of  the  child  to  use  its  hands  and 
play  with  hands  and  fingers,  by  early 
training.  Let  fingers  and  hands  be  led 
to  make  rhythmical  movements  by 
games  and  songs  composed  especially  for 
such  movements,  for  which  purpose  the 
children's  own  activity  and  inventiveness 
must  be  watched.  (•) 

You  ask  under  what  conditions  it 
would  be  correct  to  warn  babies  in  a 
loud  voice.  It  is  not  correct  under  any 
circumstances.  The  infant  is  living 
completely  within  the  steady  flow,  the 
continuous  current  of  objective  reality, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  able  to  reflect  on 
anything.  (0 

And  great  would  be  the  error  to  try  to 
arouse  the  little  ones  to  reflect,  or  in  fact 


to  any  activity,  before  they  are  ripe  for 
it,  that  is,  before  the  activity  begins 
showing  itself  of  its  own  accord.  If 
your  little  Mary  is  backward  in  her  ex- 
terior development  compared  to  that  of 
other  infants,  it  does  not  matter  so  long 
as  her  mind,  or  her  inner  life  is  gaining 
strength  which,  you  tell  me,  it  seems  to 
do.  There  is  only  one  consideration  I 
would  urge  where,  as  in  your  case,  quite 
a  number  of  difierent  individuals  are  day 
by  day  producing  diflerent  impressions 
and  teactions,  and  thereby  influencing 
the  development  of  the  little  being  in 
diflerent  directions.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  influence  of  eacli 
individuality  should  be  received  and  re- 
tained; it  must  also  be  connected  and 
harmonized  with  all  the  other  influences. 
Such  reception,  retention,  and  harmo- 
nious connection  requires  time  and  equa- 
nimity. It  is  necessary,  then,  that  all 
the  impressigns  produced  should  con- 
tinue even  and  restful,  that  is  to  say, 
that  none  of  them  should  contain  an  ele- 
ment of  over-excitement.  (') 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


NOTBS. 


[})  The  Kindergartnerin  whom  Froebd  here 
calls  one  of  his  best  pupils,  and  whom  he  in- 
tended to  accompany  him  and  help  him  and 
be  his  right  hand  in  the  establishment  of  his 
great  plan,  was  none  other  than  Miss  Lnise 
Levin,  afterwards  his  wife,  at  present  known  as 
his  Kidow.  They  did  not  go  to  Bisenach  as 
Froebel  thought  of  doing  when  he  wrote  this 
letter,  but  the  lady  was  his  sole  and  altogether 
indispensable  helpmate  in  all  his  undertakings, 
his  classes  and  lectures  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

(2)  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  known  in 
literature  by  his  two  first  names:  Jean  Paul, 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  original  of 
German  authors.  For  a  long  time  he  shared 
with  Schiller  the  privilege  of  being  the  favorite 
of  the  youth  of  Germany.  His  work  on  educa- 
tion, called  "  I/evana,"  does,  to  this  day,  retain  a 
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certain  reputation  for  its  ingenious  reflections 
and  quaint  sayings. 

(*)  When  Froebel  undertook  this  journey  he 
was  less  than  four  months  short  of  sixty-six 
years  old.  But  the  activity  he  displayed  was 
something  wonderful.  He  traveled  all  on  foot 
across  the  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys  of 
the  Thuringian  forest  covered  with  deep  snow 
and  ice.  In  order  not  to  lose  any  of  the  pre- 
cious hours  in  daytime,  he  would  wander  from 
one  place  to  another  in  the  evening  afler  hav- 
ing finished  his  business  in  the  place  he  left. 
And  however  late  he  might  arrive  at  a  new 
place,  he  would  always  be  up  and  start  out  on 
his  business  early  in  the  morning.  On  the 
31st  of  December  1847,  he  started  late  from 
Eisfeld  and  walked  across  the  snow-clad 
mountains  to  his  home  at  Keilhau  and  arrived 
afler  11  o'clock.  He  joined  in  the  jovial  meet- 
ing of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  added  in  his 
usual  way  a  great  deal  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
assembly.  After  all  had  gone  to  bed,  he  sat  up 
for  several  hours  writing  letters,  a  number  of 
which  were  ready  for  mailing  in  the  morning. 
Yet  he  was  not  late  for  breakfast. 

(*)  The  assertion  of  Froebel,  "that  a  natural 
mode  of  life  will  strengthen  such  children  as 
have  been  weakened  and  retarded  in  their 
development  by  dietetic  mistakes,''  the  editor 
of  these  letters  has  had  confirmed  repeatedly 
in  his  own  experience.  He  was  for  years  at 
the  head  of  a  boarding  school  for  boys  where 
regularity  of  life  and  a  judicious  diet,  providing 
the  best  meals  but  no  sweets  or  cakes  between 
meals,  were  customary.  There  was  an  official 
institution  doctor  to  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  anx- 
ious mothers,  but  his  services  were  hardly  ever 
required.  Boys  that  arrived  at  the  institution 
weakly  and  given  to  all  kinds  of  morbid  habits, 
had  their  vigor  restored  rapidly  and  dropped 
their  unpleasant  infirmities.  Our  city  life 
usually  overwhelms  childhood  with  possessions, 
enjoyments  and  experiences  so  numerous  and 
unsuitable  to  the  youthful  mind  as  to  produce 
an  excitement  so  much  more  deleterious  as  it  is 
incessant.  That  engenders  debility,  and  pre- 
disposes to  disease.  Holiday  trips  and  so- 
journs at  the  seaside  or  at  summer  resorts  are 
looked  to  for  relief  and  cure.  Such  changes 
work  a  deal  of  good,  no  doubt,  but  only  tem- 
porarily. With  the  return  of  the  children  to 
the  city,  the  former  mode  of  life  begins  again, 
and  with  it  the  action  of  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced all  the  former  mischief.    So    long   as 


these  causes  continue  to  injure  the  healthful 
development  of  childhood  during  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year,  periods  of  recreation  of 
two  or  three  months  will  not  help  a  great  deal, 
and  the  little  good  they  might  do,  is  generally 
lessened  by  most  families  managing  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  injurious  over-excitement  during 
holiday  times.  To  effect  a  cure,  a  lasting 
change  of  the  entire  mode  of  life  is  requisite. 
Urban  over-excitement  must  be  overcome  by  a 
plain,  natural  mode  of  life  befitting  youthful 
development.  That  will  effect  a  cure  without 
medical  attention  and  without  trips  to  sea 
baths  and  health  resorts,  for  it  will  remove  the 
causes  of  indisposition. 

(° )  This  sentiment  seems  to  be  contrary  to  that 
of  the  world  at  large.  People  will  commonly 
say,  that  a  man  can  not  succeed  unless  he 
knows  how  to  keep  silence  upon  his  plans.. 
Froebel  on  the  contrary,  advises  his  friend  to 
consult  others  upon  his  great  scheme  and  pro- 
ceeds to  give  his  reasons  why  such  consulta- 
tions ought  to  be  generally  resorted  'to.  Both 
principles  seem  to  be  correct  and  properly 
adapted  to  differei^  circumstances.  People  in 
general  have  to  be  afraid  of  competition  because 
they  act  from  egotistic  motives  and  must  fear 
others  to  do  the  same.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
others  to  act  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  man 
with  whom  they  can  compete,  is  that  he  should 
keep  his  plans  and  methods  of  action  secret. 
But  Froebel  was  not  afraid  of  competition  ;  yea, 
he  would  have  greatly  rejoiced  if  thousands 
had  arisen  to  compete  with  him  in  establishing 
Kindergartens.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  ego- 
tism in  him.  He  schemed  and  labored  for 
nothing  but  the  welfare  of  others.  He  had 
no  occasion,  therefore,  to  keep  his  schemes 
secret,  but  tried  to  spread  them  broadcast  over 
the  land,  took  everybody  into  his  confidence 
and  found  the  above  philosophical  reasons  in 
favor  of  his  conduct. 

(")  Many  students  of  infantile  life,  both  medi- 
cal men  and  educators,  have  raised  their  voices 
of  warning  against  sucking-bags  or  bottles 
given  to  keep  infants  quiet.  But  none  of  them 
did  connect  the  tendency  to  suck  with  the 
activity  of  the  hands  and  fingers  as  Froebei 
does.  Yet  the  connection  is  self-evident. 
Whatever  a  baby  can  reach  is  pushed  in  the 
mouth  by  the  hands,  yea,  the  hands  are  even 
used  to  push  down  whatever  the  mouth  may 
have  received.  Froebel  concludes  that  engag- 
'  ing  the  hands  in  other  pursuits  will  direct  the 
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energy  of  the  child  to  the  occupation  of  its 
hands,  and  deliver  it  from  the  predominance  of 
the  demands  of  its  appetite.  Thus,  manual 
exercise  is  used  by  Proebel  to  keep  the  stomach 
healthy. 

C)  Proebel  is  correct  that  talking  in  a  loud 
▼oice  of  warning  to  babies,  is  wrong  whatever 
the  circumstances  may  be.  Every  sudden  loud 
sound  will  shock  the  nervous  system  of  chil- 
dren and  terrify  them.  Such  a  shock  may  at 
times  be  of  good  effect  in  older  children,  that 
are  able  to  reflect  and  connect  the  shock  and 
the  menace  contained  in  it,  with  some  preced- 
ing event.  But  babies  are  not  yet  able  to 
reflect.  They  feel  the  shock  as  an  isolated 
occurrence.  They  are  unable  to  understand 
any  causal  connection  between  their  feeling  of 
fright  and  an  action  of  their  own.  The  editor 
has  known  a  man  who  had  an  only  child  of 
whicK  he  was  very  fond.  He  one  day  put  his 
lips  playfully  to  the  cheeks  of  the  baby  and 
sounded  a  steady  deep  "Boo.*'  The  child 
looked  up  in  affright,  set  up  a  loud  cry  and 
began  weeping  convulsively.  Another  baby 
about  a  year  old  was  looked  at  sternly  for  a 
few  seconds  by  a  visitor  and  began  sobbing  con. 
vulsively.  For  many  weeks  afterward  the  child 
could  never  look  at  the  same  person  without 
falling  into  another  fit  of  sobbing. 

( ")  This  warning  to  be  careful  that  impressions 
made  and  influences  exercised  upon  children, 
should  be  even  and  restful,  studiously  avoiding 
over-excitement,  ought  to  be  carefully  heeded, 
not  only  where  there  are  many  persons  about  a 
child,  but  also  where  it  is  left  to  the  sole  care  of 
the  mother.  It  is  true  that  children  subject  to 
an  exciting  treatment  usually  make  an  impres- 
sion of  being  quicker  and  brighter  than  others. 
But  this  brightness  is  procured  at  the  expense 
of  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  is  followed, 
almost  without  exception,  by  physical  and 
mental  suffering  in  later  years.  It  is  not  un- 
common that  children  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  method,  as  indicated  by 
Froebel,  like  little  Mary  Amswaldt  mentioned 
in  the  letter,  seem  to  lag  behind  in  their 
mental  development  if  compared  with  chil- 
dren educated  in  a  manner  to  over-excite  the 
nervous  system.  But  if  their  natural  gifts  are 
only  like  those  of  their  livelier  companions, 
they  will  surely  overtake  the  latter  in  the  end. 
The  educator  who  excites,  has  not  learned  to 
patiently  await  the  spontaneous  development 
in  the  natural  growth  of  childhood.    He  will, 


for  example,  accelerate  the  power  of  response 
to  impressions,  incessant  changes  of  lights, 
colors,  sounds  and  movements,  which  prevent 
any  one  impression  to  produce  a  lasting  image 
which  can  be  retained  and  connected  with  the 
stock  of  images  already  stored  in  the  child's 
mind.  Or,  in  order  to  rapidly  develop  the 
power  of  expression,  he  will  repeat  to  the 
child  all  manner  of  ready  made  words  snd 
utterances  the  meaning  of  which  the  child  does 
not  understand.  Such  utterances  not  being  of 
natural  ji^rowth,  will  cause  an  over-excitement 
when  they  are  received,  and  a  similar  over- 
excitement  whenever  the  child  gives  them  oat 
again.  Children  brought  up  on  this  plan,  live 
in  an  incessant  state  of  excitement  They  are 
credited  with  being  exceedingly  clever  or 
''  cute,*'  and  are  the  great  pride  of  their  parents 
who  will  parade  their  precocity  on  every  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  a  vanity  for  which  the  poor  chil- 
dren have  to  pay  a  high  price,  and  they  are  to 
be  esteemed  fortunate,  if  they  can  ever  over- 
come the  loss  of  stamina  produced  by  such  an 
erroneous  treatment. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  injuries  to  your 
children,  surround  them  with  conditions  of  a 
sound  natural  growth;  or,  to  state  it  in  a  shorter 
way,  by  the  Kindergarten  method,  that  is  to 
say  :  study  the  Proet)el  system  and  rear  yonr 
children  according  to  it.  Do  not  be  alarmed  if 
your  Proebel-child  seems  to  lag  behind  those 
precocious  little  ones  whose  minds  are  forced 
to  display  artificial  blossoms  like  hothonse 
plants  and  which  will  fade  like  these  when  ex- 
posed to  the  fresh  winds  of  the  open  garden  of 
nature.  Let  the  mind  of  your  child  grow  a 
little  slower  without  being  afraid  that  it  might 
continue  backward  and  stunted.  Be  sure  that 
nature  will  vindicate .  her  superior  power,  if 
only  you  will  be  assiduous  in  promoting  and 
inciting  the  child  so  far  as  is  spontaneously  in- 
dicated by  its  own  love  and  tendency  of  learn- 
ing and  acting,  that  is  of  receiving  impressions 
and  manifesting  the  responses  of  its  own  mind, 
and  of  giving  shape  or  objective  reality  to 
the  subjective  images  of  its  own  mind.  This 
is  what  Proebel  calls  enlTvickelnderziehen, 
i.  e.,  educating  by  development,  or  by  evolving 
whatever  innate  talents  may  manifest  them- 
selves. It  is  the  opposite  of  our  common - 
school  education  which  does  not  evolve  talents, 
but  pumps  so-called  knowledge  into  the  chil- 
dren's heads,  memory  without  reason  serving 
as  pumping  plug. 
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TYPICAL   PRIMARY   LESSONS. 


VII. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  of  our  neighbors  living  to 
the  north  of  us.  Since  then  we  have 
seen  him  build  his  house  of  snow ;  we 
have  been  with  him  for  a  swift  ride  be- 
hind his  team  of  dogs,  and  we  have 
helped  him  to  hunt  the  white  bear  and 
the  seal. 

Whether  at  work  or  at  play,  a  most 
interesting  friend  he  has  proven  himself 
to  be,  and  we  wonder  if  others  of  our 
neighbors  may  not  prove  equally  enter- 
taining upon  better  acquaintance. 

The  Indian  is  one  of  these  neighbors 
— ^let  us  cultivate  his  acquaintance  for  a 
time. 

The  children  are  ever  ready  to  make 
new  friends,  and  gladly  go  with  us  in 
imagination  to  a  land  where  the  red 
man  is  found  in  his  primitive  state. 

Following  a  plan  similar  to  that  used 
in  studying  the  Eskimo,  topics  for  les- 
sons or  stories  will  be  used  somewhat  as 
follows :  Personal  appearance ;  dress, 
material,  how  made,  by  whom ;  house 
or  wigwam,  material,  why ;  furniture 
and  utensils ;  food,  how  gotten  and  pre- 
pared ;  occupations,,  men,  women ;  modes 
of  travel  on  land  and  water ;  fishing  and 
hunting  weapons  ;  picture  writing ;  med- 
icine men ;  government ;  amusements ; 
child  life ;  legends. 

These  topics  are  similar  to  those  given 
by  Miss  Rice  in  her  *  *  Course  of  Study  in 
History  and  Literature '  *  but  each  teacher 
will  find  it  necessary  to  adapt  them  to 
her  own  needs. 

The  pictures  used  *  should  be  very 
carefully  selected  and  no  teacher 
should  undertake  this  work  without  the 
most  careful  study.     The  knowledge  we 


may  have  gained  from  mere  general 
reading  or  it^  an  incidental  way  will  not 
suffice. 

A  band  of  eager  children  will  fire 
volley  after  volley  of  questions  at  the 
story-teller.  **Why  do  they  do  this?'* 
and  **  Why  did  they  not  do  that  ?**  with 
hosts  of  others,  are  sure  to  come. 

To  meet  the  questions  skillfully,  and 
turn  the  questioner  into  a  thinker  who 
can  find  the  answer  to  his  own  query,  is 
to  put  the  child  into  a  condition  for 
growth.  To  do  this,  the  child  must 
know  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
Indian,  and  have  definite  points  from 
which  to  reason ;  but  so  simple  is  this 
primitive  life  that  these  may  easily  be 
gained. 

Simple  as  this  is  for  the  child,  when 
carefully  led,  it  requires  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  a  genuine  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  These 
come  only  as  the  result  of  earnest  study. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha  is  a  mine  of 
riches  for  this  work. 

Every  child  should  know  Hiawatha, 
should  feel  personally  acquainted  with 
him.  His  childhood  is  full  of  the  things 
which  appeal  to  every  child. 

There  is  the  grandmother  who  rocked 
him  in  his  queer  cradle  and  told  delight- 
ful stories  about  the  things  he  saw,  such 
as  the  moon,  stars  and  rainbow.  She  it 
was  who  taught  him  to  understand  the 
music  of  the  pine-trees  and  the  rippling 
waters,  and  who  made  him  a  cloak  from 
the  deer-skin. 

There  is  the  good  fellowship  between 
Hiawatha  and  the  birds,  squirrels  and 
rabbits  because  of  his  kindly  feeling. 

Then  there  is  the  bow  and  arrow,  dear 
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to  every  boy's  heart,    also  the    light, 
swift  birch  canoe. 

Having  once  become  acquainted  with 
Hiawatha,  the  interest  in  him  and  in  all 
that  pertains  to  him  will  grow  with  the 
days. 

As  the  spring  advances*  the  nature 
studies  may  constantly  be  enhanced  by 
the  Indian  myths  supplied  by  this 
poem. 

Stories  of  the  winds  and  of  the  corn 
planting  ;  the  reason  for  the  wood-peck- 
er's red  head  as  given  in  **  Hiawatha  and 
the  i^earlfeather ' ' ;  what  the  South  Wind 
thought  of  the  Dandelion  ;  how  the  trees 
helped  to  make  the  canoe  ;  and  others 
equally  good  abound. 

In  this  work,  as  in  the  Eskimo  study, 
the  children  make,  mold,  paint  or  draw 
whenever  such  means  of  expression  are 
helpful,  and  the  language,  reading  and 
writing  will,  of  course,  come  in  for  their 
share  of  attention. 

In  localities  where  the  early  history  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Indians,  work 
similar  to  this  may  make  a  very  helpful 
and  interesting  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory work. 

Children  in  the  Third 'or  even  Fourth 
Grade  enjoy  this  work,  and  if  it  has  not 
been  done  in  a  lower  grade  it  will  prove 
profitable  here.  Of  course,  in  these 
grades  much  of  the  information  on  the 
various  topics  will  be  gained  .by  the 
children  through  reading,  instead  of  from 
the  teacher's  telling  in  story  form.  In 
these  grades  it  also  forms  the  basis  for 
some  delightful  written  lessons.  The 
children  enjoy  being  young  Indians  for 
a  time,  and  give  glowing  atccounts  of 
their  experience  relating  to  the  topic 
named. 

If  there  is  time  and  this  work  meets  a 
need,  a  most  interesting  series  of  lessons 
can  be  given  on  the  little  dark  African 


girl  or  on   the  little  Arab  who  travels 
with  her  father  over  the  great  desert. 

In  either  of  these  the  children  can 
ma^e  the  house  and  many  of  the  articles 
used  by  the  inhabitants  for  work,  amuse- 
ment or  travel.  The  two  books,  *  *  Seven 
Little  Sisters"  and  '*Each  and  All," 
are  great  helps  in  this  line. 

The  question  often  comes  from  teach- 
ers of  ungraded  or  country  schools, 
'*What  can  I  do  for  morning  talks  or 
general  exercises,  that  will  interest  all 
the  pupils  great  and  small  ?  " 

Such  lessons  as  those  indicated  on  the 
Eskimo  and  Indian,  have  been  a  great 
help  in  just  these  places. 

The  older  children  can  help  the  teacher 
by  telling  what  they  can  find  about  the 
topic  under  discussion,  or  can  read  some- 
thing they  have  found  of  interest.  The 
oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest  will  be 
glad  to  hear  anything  new  about  those 
in  whom  they  are  interested,  and  the 
older  boys  and  girls  can  be  great  helpers 
in  making  the  illustrative  material. 

The  sympathy  and  helpful  spirit  thus 
aroused  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  school  can  not 
be  easily  estimated. 

But  do  I  hear  some  teacher  say,  **  We  ' 
do  not  have  clay  in  our  school.  Our 
Board  do  not  approve  of  such  work"? 
Yes,  very  likely,  for  there  are*  many  such 
schools  and  they  are  the  ones  which 
most  need  to  be  shown  the  value  of  the 
work.     What  can  be  done  ? 

Well,  if  the  teacher  is  in  earnest,  a 
brick  of  dry  clay  can  be  bought  at  a 
Kindergarten  supply  store  with  thirty 
cents  of  the  hard-earned  salary. 

This,  put  into  an  earthen  jar  with 
enough  water  to  soften,  will  soon  be 
ready  for  use.  Now,  do  some  of  the 
children  bring  lunch  ?  If  so,  a  part  of 
the  noon  hour  can  be  utilized.     If  not, 
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an  invitation  may  be  extended  to  those 
who  would  like  to  stay  a  few  minutes 
after  school  and  see  what  can  be  done 
with  this  mystery — clay. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  response  to  this 
invitation  and  the  children  are  soon 
eager  to  see  what  they  can,  make.  With 
a  little  planning  and  suggesting  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  the  house  of  the 
Eskimo  may  be  built  or  any  other  work 
done  in  which  the  clay  is  helpful. 

It  will  not  long  be  necessary  to  do  this 
work  out  of  school  hours.  The  interest 
which  it  will  arouse  will  make  better 
students  in  Geography  and  History, 
will  make  the  children  eager  to  read  and 
give  them  something  about  which  to 
write.  Parents  and  school  directors  will 
recognize  this  interest  and,  realizing  its 
value,  stand  ready  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
her  efforts  to  enhance  it. 

The  above  is  not  fiction  but  is  taken 
from  the  actual  experience  of  a  teacher 
in  a  country  school. 

Faith,  courage  and  patience  must, 
however,  be  the  watchwords  of  the 
one  who  enlists  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing. 

During  the  two  months  just  past,  many 
of  the  observation  lessons  in  science  have 
been  on  questions  in  Physics,  such  as 
**  Elasticity  and  Pressure  of  Air,"  and 
**  Buoyancy  and  Pressure  of  Liquids.'* 
These  points  were  illustrated  by  some  of 
the  simple  experiments  recommended 
in  **  Nature  Studies." 

The  following  report  of  one  of  the  les- 
sons may  be  suggestive : 

The  class  had  experimented  with  a 
piece  of  rubber,  also  with  some  elastic 
ribbon  to  become  familiar  with  the  prop- 
erty of  elasticity.  Examples  had  also 
been  given  of  work  done  by  things  that 
are  elastic,  as  the  sending  of  the  bean  or 
pebble  in  the  rubber  gun,  uses  of  elastic 


ribbon  and  similar  things  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  children. 

The  simple  piece  of  apparatus  shown 
in  this  cut  was  then  given  to  each  child. 

The  experiment  is 
described  in  the  sen- 
tences which  were  given 
by  the  children,  and 
written  on  the  black- 
board. They  were  as 
follows : 

I  had  a  glass  bottle. 
There  was  a  cork  in 
the  bottle. 

The  cork  was  very 
tight. 

The  bottle  was  half 
full  of  water. 

There  was  air  in  the 
bottle. 
The  air  was  above  the 
water. 

There  was  a  glass  tube  through  the 
cork. 

It  was  tight  in  the  cork. 
One  end  of  the  tube  was  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water. 

The  other  end  was  pointed. 
I  blew  into*  the  bottle   through  the 
tube. 

That  put  more  air  into  the  bottle. 
I  stopped  blowing  into  the  bottle. 
The  air  wanted  to  get  out. 
It  could  not  get  out. 
It  wanted  more  room. 
It  pushed  on  the  water. 
Some  of  the  water  came  out  of  the 
tube. 

It  looked  like  a  little  fountain. 
What  made  the  water  come  out  ? 
Why  did  the  air  want  more  room  ? 
The  children  were  told  to  watch  and 
see  if  they  could  find  any  other  place 
where  the  air  behaved  in  this  way. 
The  work  with  pebbles  has  been  con- 
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tinued  and  the  subject  of  ''  Prehension 
of  Food ''  has  formed  the  basis  for  some 
carefttl  observation. 

The  attention  of  the  children  has  been 
directed  to  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
and  the  condition  of  the  buds  noted. 
Those  that  are  dry  and  brown  the  chil- 
dren think  will  not  grow.  "Jack  Frost 
has  nippe^  them,  they  did  not  keep 
under  their  covers.** 

Those  that  are  green  inside,  they 
think  will  grow  when  the  warm  rain  and 
sunshine  come.  We  are  going  to  watch 
and  see  if  they  are  right. 

With  our  water-color  paints  we  took 
the  picture  of  some  twigs  and  in  another 
month  we  will  take  the  picture  of  some 
more  twigs  from  the  same  tree. 

Now  the  birds  are  beginning  to  come 
and  there  are.  some  signs  of  spring.  We 
will  keep  a  record  of  all  that  sharp  eyes 
and  ears  can  find  out  and  see  who  of  our 
friends  come  first. 

This  record  may  be  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  It  should 
tell  the  thing  observed,  date,  place 
and  by  whom  observed.  A  form  for 
this  is  given  in  **  Nature  Studies.*' 


At  this  time  of  awakening  and  re- 
newal of  life  the  very  air  seems  fall  oi 
opportunity.  It  seems  as  if  there  must 
be  something  that  can  reach  every  child. 

Let  us  feel  new  strength  and  courage 
awake  within  our  own  hearts ;  new 
faith  in  the  awakening  of  the  best  in 
every  child,  eVen  the  dullest. 

Books  for  teachers*  reference  in  study- 
ing the  Indian  : 

Kingsley's^'Man.'* 

Wood*s**Man.'* 

Our  Wild  Indians. — Dodge. 

Abbot's  American  History.— Vol.  I. 

The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man.— 
ElUs. 

Myths  of  Hiawatha  and  other  Indian 
Leget^ls.  — Schoolcraft. 

Harper's  Magazitu' 

Vol.  I.VIII,  p.  SIS- 
XL,  p.  793 — Implements. 
XI,  p.    lo— Indian  Pipes. 
XXII,  p.  266 — Sign  Language. 
LX,  p.  497—  ** 
LVii,  p.  829 — Wild  Babies. 
XL,  p.  806 — Indian  Symbols. 

Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 

Sarah  E.  Griswold, 

Cook  Co,  Normal  School^  Chicago 


WEAVING  SONG. 


You  never  could  guess  why  it  is 

We  children  are  so  gay  ! 
And  so  we'll  tell  you  'tis  because 

This  is  our  weaving  day. 

Our  little  mats  are  fresh  and  bright ! 

We  handle  them  with  care ; 
And  gently  on  the  table  lay  them. 

So  they  will  not  tear. 

And  then,  just  at  the  ends,  you  know, 
Our  fringe  we  neatly  clip, — 

We  do  it  very  slowly — 
So  our  scissors  will  not  slip. 

Worcester^  Mass, 


We  pinch  our  helpful  needle  now, 

Its  mouth  to  open  wide  ; 
And  then  the  little  strip  just  cut, 

We  quickly  slip  inside. 

Now  over  one  and  under  one, 

Our  steady  needle  goes  ; 
We*ll  not  leave  even  one  that*s  wrong, 

To  spoil  the  pretty  rows. 

Then  under  one  and  over  one. 

Just  opposite,  you  see ; 
'Twill  make  a  box  or  sweet  sachet, 

For  mamma  dear,  from  me  ! 

Hattib  Louise  Jeromb. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


We  have  found  that  to  help  the  body 
to  freedom  we  must  give  it  a  sense  of  its 
greatest  weight  and  teach  it  in  use,  in 
its  greatest  lightness.  We  have  also 
found  that  the  existence  of  a  true  repose 
or  quiet  consists  in  living  so  that  one  at 
all  times  may  hear  the  **  inner  voice," 
and  that  all  work  and  all  play  is  helped 
by  this  quiet  becoming  a  part  of  our  per- 
manent organizations.  In  maturity  this 
repose  can  not  sincerely  exist  without 
making  self-consciousness  impossible. 

It  may  appear  to  exist.  There  may 
be  an  exterior  which  is  calm  to  an  un- 
comfortable point;  or  it  may  be  quiet  in 
the  sense  of  not  noisy,  biit  true  quiet  or 
freedom  of  body  and  soul  it  knows  not, 
and  is  often  too  busy  listening  to  itself 
to  hear  anything  else.  But  true  quiet, 
as  we  said  above,  is  inharmonious  with 
self-consciousiless.  What  feeds  the  one 
tills  the  other. 

Self-consciousness  is  a  prevailing  ten- 
dency of  the  day.  Men  and  women  are 
conscious  each  in  their  own  ways ;  little 
children  are  conscious  and  even  babies 
sometimes  at  a  very  early  age  show 
consciousness  which,  though  pretty  (if 
one  sees  not  its  end),  at  the  time  is  the 
embryo  of  the  same  evil. 

The  question  as  to  what  can  be  done 
as  a  remedy,  reminds  one  of  the  direc- 
tions some  clear  thinker  gives  for  a  suc- 
cessful education  —  namely,  to  begin 
with  the  great-grandfather,  giving  him 
and  all  other  ancestors  down  to  the  child 
in  hand  the  best  that  is  known  to-day  ! 

Doubtless  the  consciousness  of  self  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  many  gen- 
erations, and  we  continue  to  hand  it 
down.  Besides  giving  it  to  our  children 
prenatally  we  surround  them  with  the 


elements  of  a  hothouse  development  for 
it,  almost  from  the  moment  of  their 
arrival. 

"What  beautiful  eyes,**  says  one 
child-lover ;  then  questioningly,  **  I  sup- 
pose I  can  admire,  nowMhot  your  baby  is 
so  young?" 

Of  course  this  may  be  done  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  if  the  baby  is  too  young 
to  understand,  harmlessly. 

But  ought  not  far  greater  care  to  be 
taken? 

Can  we  tell  just  the  time  that  a  child 
can  understand  us  ? 

Sometimes  we  think  we  detect  when 
the  recognition  of  a  noun  comes  to  him, 
but  this  is  seldom  with  surety. 

The  very  attitude  of  admiration  aflFects 
the  sensitive  organization  of  the  infant 
and  fans  the  dreaded  consciousness  of 
self  into  existence.  Knowing  this,  and 
also  that  we  can  not  tell  exactly  when 
modifying  words  are  understood,  do  we 
not  run  an  incalculable  risk  in  not  being 
more  watchful  ? 

Even  caresses  may  be  given  to  a  baby 
or  child  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the 
self-consciousness. 

When  we  draw  the  child  to  us  in  love, 
not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  Creator  from 
whom  he  came,  we  but  impress  the  child 
with  good  and  lead  him  unconsciously  to 
strengthen  his  covenant  with  that  Crea- 
tor. 

When  we  kiss  him,  alone  conscious  of 
himself  and  his  gratification  to  us,  it  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  love  is  free  from 
personality,  and  the  repetitions  of  these 
caresses  often  increase  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  child. 

If  it  seems  a  hard  law  to  us  that  we 
should    never  caress    a   child    without 
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thought  higher  than  gratification,  we 
must  trace  it  backward  and  forward,  and 
the  path  we  should  tread  will  become 
light  and  plain. 

Unnecessary  mention  of  the  child's 
name  ;  use  of  the  third  person  and  over- 
use of  endearing  epithets  are  directly 
fostering  to  self-consciousness  and  should 
be  avoided  like  every  other  slow  work- 
ing poison. 

**  Come  and  let  me  put  Harry's  mit- 
tens on**  gives  a  subtle  prominence  to 
Harry,  which  is  sure  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression of  himself 

Self-consciousness  sometimes  appears 
in  sensitive  children  very  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  and  perhaps  will  leave  as 
quickly  as  it  comes. 

We  must  try  in  every  way  in  advance, 
to  prevent  it,  yet,  not  surprised  at  its 
appearance,  lead  the  child  at  once  and 
quickly  to  something  far  more  engross- 
ing. 

Let  it  lose  the  evil  by  getting  some 
fresh  impress  of  good,  be  it  only  to  note 
the  faithfulness  with  which  a  horse 
draws  his  load  up  the  hill. 

In  Kindergarten  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  child  to  be  self-con- 
scious ;  but  how  much  more  is  there 
in  the  true  Kindergarten  that  is  best 
calculated  to  preserve  all  unconscious- 
ness! 

In  the  games,  children  sometimes  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  individual  part.  When 
this  hesitation  is  shown,  the  Kindergart- 
ner  should  not  tarry  a  moment  over  the 
request,  but  instantly  turn  to  some  child 


of  whom  she  is  sure,  or  suggest  that  the 
part  be  taken  by  several. 

It  is  clear  too  that  self-consciousness 
may  be  increased  by  praise  and  by  re- 
proof. 

A  little  child  should  '*  cease  to  do 
evil  **  and  "  learn  to  do  well  **  almost  as 
a  bird  builds  his  nest ;  with  only  this 
difference — the  bird  follows  the  only  in- 
stinct in  him — the  child  has  liberty  to 
refrain  from  following  his  best  instincts, 
and  must  be  conscious  just  enough  to 
detect  good  from  evil. 

But  we  often  see  it  otherwise.  A  child 
makes  an  effort  toward  some  act  of  kind- 
ness or  generosity,  and  the  short-sighted 
guardian  praises  in  such  a  way  that 
the  beautiful  influence  of  the  effort  is 
quite  dissipated,  and  in  its  place  upon  the 
child's  heart  is  imprinted  in  new  strength 
the  big  I. 

Froebel  tells  us  very  plainly  in  the 
'  'Education  of  Man' '  how  often  a  fault  im- 
puted to  a  child  is  his  introduction  to  it. 
This  is  another  way  of  making  the  child 
self-conscious,  and  a  way  which  is  very 
harmful. 

The  child  for  whom  not  much  is  done, 
has  compensation  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
left  in  greater  unconsciousness  and  so 
remains  a  simple  child.  While  this  is 
by  no  means  a  reason  for  giving  up  do- 
ing for  our  children,  it  is  reason  for 
greater  watchfulness  in  all  that  we  do; 
watchfulness  to  see  that  each  contribu- 
tion we  make  to  the  life  influences  of 
the  child  bears  good  result. 

Boston.        Grace  Call  Kempton. 


Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  !  deep  under  the  And  millions  and  millions  of  grasses 

ground,  and  weeds. 

Comes  a  wonderful  army  of  roots  and  Soon  with  wee  soldiers  the  woods  will 

seeds,  abound. 
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GIFT  PLAYS. 


IX. — TABI.ETS. 


Some  thoughts  are  presented  by 
Ruskin  in  **The  Two  Paths,'*  a  volume 
of  lectures  on  Art,  which  Kindergart- 
ners  may  find  suggestive  and  worthy  of 
consideration  in  their  effort  to  lead  the 
children  to  the  truest  work  along  the 
line  of  the  aesthetic.  In  his  lecture  on 
"The  Deteriorative  Power  of  Conven- 
tional Art,'*  and  also  in  the  one  on 
''Modern  Manufacture  and  Design'* 
this  artist- author  argues  strongly  for  the 
truth,  that  the  art  life  of  the  nation  cr 
the  individual  is  imbued  with  vigor  and 
power  only  when  pulsating  with  throbs 
of  Nature's  heart. 

The  reverse  side  of  this  truth  is  equally 
emphasized  and  illustrated,  to  the  effect 
that  the  nation  or  individual  which  pur- 
sues art  for  art's  sake,  which  delights 
in  the  ingenuity  of  human  device  and  the 
execution  of  arbitrary  laws  of  geomet- 
rical arrangement  rather  than  in  the 
work  of  God's  hand,  is  cut  off  from 
the  fountain  head  of  truth  and  life, 
and  can  never  rise  higher  than  its 
own  soujce, — the  fancy  of  the  human 
mind. 

In  Ruskin's  own  words,  **  Whatever 
is  great  in  human  art  is  the  expression 
of  man's  delight  in  God's  work.** 
Again,  **  Wherever  art  is  practiced  for 
its  own  sake  and  the  delight  of  the 
workman  is  in  what  he  does  and  produces^ 
instead  of  what  h^interpreis  or  exhibits, — 
there  art  has  an  influence  of  the  most 
fatal  kind  on  brain  and  heart,  .... 
whereas  art  devoted  humbly  and  self- 
forgetfuUy  to  the  clear  statement  and 
record  of  the  facts  of  the  universe,  is 
always  helpful,  full  of  comfort,  strength 
and  salvation Let  it  propose  to 


itself  any  other  end  than  preaching  this 
living  word,  and  think  first  of  showing 
its  own  skill  or  its  own  fancy,  and  from 
that  hour  its  fall  is  precipitate, — nothing 
that  it  does  or  designs  will  ever  have 
life  or  loveliness  in  it."  Emerson  in  his 
''Essay  on  Art**  presents  the  thought 
that  a  noble  subject  is  essential  to  noble 
expression  in  art. 

If  all  this  is  true  of  art  in  its  highest 
expression,  it  is  also  true  of  its  smallest 
beginnings.  To  be  sure,  the  Kinder- 
garten is  not  an  art  school,  nor  is  its 
primary  object  the  development  of 
artists,  but  it  is  a  school  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  child's 
nature  and  for  freeing  and  training  the 
powers  of  expression. 

It  was  certainly  intended  that  with 
the  surface  material,  tablets,  sticks, 
rings  and  lentils,  and  with  much  of  the 
occupation  material,  children  should  be 
led  to  artistic  expression  in  designing. 
Are  we  to  be  satisfied  if  we  obtain  a 
certain  arrangement  of  surface,  angle 
and  line  which  results  in  a  '* pretty** 
figure  or  pattern  ?  Shall  we  depend  on 
geometry,  caprice,  fancy  or  ingenuity  in 
this  work  ?  Let  us  rather  fill  the  chil- 
dren with  some  beautiful  thought,  some 
natural  truth  embodied  in  the  organic 
life  around  us,  and  then  help  them  to 
interpret  not  imitate  nature.  In  its  own 
way  the  work  of  these  little  ones  may  be 
truly  artistic  and  creative.  But  to  be  so, 
the  emotions,  the  impulses  of  the  heart 
must  be  called  into  action  ;  then  the  head 
may  direct,  the  hand  execute,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  complete  activity  very 
different  from  that  which  is  exercised  in 
the  mechanical  fitting  together  of  parts 
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according  to  the  law  of  contrast,  sym- 
metry and  series. 

We  may  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
children  not  only  through  the  subject 
for  expression,  but  also  through  the  ob- 
ject which  their  picture  or  design  is  to 
ornament.  Let  all  decorative  work  be 
for  a  purpose.  Either  the  actual  deco- 
ration of  the  Kindergarten  room  and 
home,  or  with  the  thought  that  it  might 
be  applied  to  handkerchiefs,  clothing, 
carpets,  table-covers,  wall  paper,  cl^ina, 
or  any  object  near  to  the  child's  interests 
and  capable  of  ornamentation. 

Taking  nature  for  our  model,  the 
heart  impulse  as  a  starting  point,  and  a 
beautiful  expression  of  truth  as  the  end, 
we  will  avoid  the  cold,  barren  work  into 
which  we  are  apt  to  fall  when  carried 
away  by  the  varied  and  tempting  array 
of  forms  which  this  wonderful  material 
(I  refer  not  alone  to  tablets)  is  capable  of 
assuming. 

This  standard,  instead  of  limiting, 
emancipates, — and  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
stant surprise  and  delight  to  find  the 
great  possibilities  which  our  material  pre- 
sents when  used  as  a  means  to  the  artis- 
tic expression  of  natural  forms  and  not 
as  an  end  in  itself. 


For  several  weeks  the  work  of  the 
Kindergarten  has  been  based  upon  the 
simplest  of  science  lessons  on  metals, 
stones,  and  crystals, — their  nature  and 
use.  The  children  have  listened  to  a 
fascinating  story  of  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  the  little  **  crystal  fairies,** 
(atoms)  work  to  build  their  houses  of 
such  beautiful  and  perfect  shapes.  They 
have  watched  spellbound  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  bluestone  and  alum,  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  beautiful  mystery.  They 
have  themselves  assumed  the  part  of 
fairies  in  the  Circle  game  and  with  light, 


dancing  movement  have  arranged  them- 
selves in  groups  to  represent  different 
crystal  forms. 

Other  crystals  beside  those  seen  in 
process  of  formation  have  been  shown, 
and  through  it  all,  the  thought  has  been 
running  that  this  silent,  beautiful,  mys- 
terious action  is  an  evidence  that  it  is 
the  work  of  the  Master  Builder. 

In  the  experiment  with  bluestone,  a 
strong  solution  was  poured  into  a  bottle, 
and  crystallization  took  plac^  around  a 
string  suspended  from  its  mouth.  Sep- 
arate crystals  of  more  or  less  perfect 
shape  were  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  The  crystals  are  thin  and  of 
rhomboidal  form. 

In  introducing  the  following  gift-work 
in  designing  with  tablets,  each  child  is 
given  a  single  crystal  to  examine,  and 
the  string  with  clusters  clinging  to  it  is 
again  wondered  at  and  admired.  A 
brisk  little  talk  follows  about  how  the 
earth,  **  the  great  brown  house,"  is  full 
of  many  such  beautiful  forms.  **We 
would  like  to  have  them  about  us  in  our 
own  homes,  and  we  can  have  pictures 
that  will  tell  a  story  about  them. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  a  table-cloth  that 
had  a  story  to  tell  to  the  people  who  sat 
around  the  table  ?  **  They  think  this  is 
very  funny,  but  the  imagery  in  the  lan- 
guage does  not  confuse  them. 

**Yes,'*  Chester  says,  "we  have  a 
table-cloth  at  our  house  that  tells  a  story 
about  roses.*'  Elsie  says  they  have  one 
that  tells  a  story  about  birds  and  butter- 
flies. 

**  Suppose  we  make  pictures  to-day 
that  will  tell  a  story  about  our  bluestone 
crystals,  and  how  they  cling  together. 
We  can  scatter  these  pictures  over  the 
table  just  as  they  would  be  on  a  real 
table  cloth. 

**The  crystal  fairies  build  such  tiny 
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houses;  can  you  see  the  shape  of  the  one 
you  hold  in  your  hand  plainly  enough 
to  make  a  picture  of  it?"  Bach  child 
is  given  two  right*angled  isosceles  tri- 
angles with  which  to  experiment  and 
try  to  make  a  picture  of  the  crystal. 


Very  quickly  the  arrangement  in  Fig.  i 
is  secured. 

**  Here  are  four  little  crystals  clinging 
together  around  the  string.  Could  you 
join  three  others  to  the  one  you  have 
made  so  that  your  picture  will  tell  about 
this?" 

As  the  result  of  individuality  several 
different  arrangements  of  the  four  rhom- 
boids are  made.  After  looking  at  each 
other's  work  all  decide  to  adopt  the 
arrangement  in  Pig.  2,  "so  that  all  the 
pictures  may  tell  the  story  in  the  same 
way." 

The  children  are  arranged  on  two 
sides  of  a  long  table  with  one  child  at 
each  end.  After  each  one  has  repre- 
sented as  in  Pig.  2,  one  group  of  crystals 
in  the  space  on  the  table  allotted  to  him, 
then  each  one  makes  to  his  right,  and 
about  seven  inches  farther  from  the  edge 
of  the  table,  another  group  just  like  the 
first.  Now  their  work  presents  the 
appearance  of  Pig.  3.  (This  shows  the 
work  of  four  children,  two  on  a  side. ) 
"  Now  our  table-cloth  will  tell  how  the 


little  crystal  fairies  build  their  houses 
just  alike  and  join  little  groups  of  them 
together.  Along  the  sides  of  our  table- 
cloth suppose  we  have  a  picture  that  will 
tell  how  these  crystals  cling  in  a  long 
line  to  the  string.  Let  us  find  on  the 
table  a  line  five  inches  firom  the  edge, — 
we  can  use  this  as  the  string  to  which 
the  crystals  cling.  Here  are  some  more 
triangles;  we  will  each  make  a  picture 


+ 


-<0^ 


that  seems  to  us  to  tell  this  part  of  the 
story.  As  before,  several  arrangements 
are  originated  by  the  children,  any  one 


^M^ 


of  which  would  be  sufficiently  true  to 
the  thought  and  would  furnish  a  pleas- 
ing border.  Among  others  a,  3,  c,  Pig. 
4,  appear.     When  asked  to  choose,  the 
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majority  seem  to  like  ^best,  so  all  agree 
to  tell  the  story  in  that  way. 

This  extends  as  a  border  all  around 
the  table.  **Our  pictures  all  working 
together  have  made  a  very   nice  table- 


cloth for  mother.  Can  your  lips  tell 
what  it  will  have  to  say  to  the  eyes  of 
all  who  look  at  it  ?  ' ' 

Annie  Moore. 
New  Albany^  Ind, 


A  VISIT  TO   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Since  writing  my  last  paper  I  have 
visited  interesting  primary  schools  in 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The 
Landreth  School  in  Philadelphia  I  found 
accommodated  in  a  model  building  and 
remarkably  well  organized.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  have  incorporated  Kindergarten 
methods  most  thoroughly.  Cases  of 
specimens  of  form  and  color  work  in 
folded  and  cut  paper,  of  designs  and 
objects  in  clay,  of  sapiples  of  sewing, 
of  stick-laying,  of  object-drawing,  of 
graphic  illustration  of  written  stories  or 
descriptions,  exhibited  on  the  walls  of 
the  main  corridor  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  classes  were  learning  by  doing. 
In  cabinets  in  the  class-rooms  were 
specimens  of  material  and  natural  prod- 
ucts for  the  study  of  nature  and  human 
industries,  with  the  gradual  conversion 
of  the  raw  material  into  fabrics,  food 
or  other  manufactures  plainly  shown. 
One  could  discover  at  a  glance  how 
thoroughly  the  child  was  connected  with 
nature  and  with  life  at  every  stage. 
The  inter-relation  of  every  branch  of 
study  was  quite  apparent.  We  saw  a 
boy  mould  in  sand  the  surface  and  out- 
line of  the  United  States ;  how  much 
more  vivid  and  real  this  image  was  than 
if  he  had  been  called  upon  merely  to 
bound  it,  to  give  the  direction  of  its 
physical  features  and  the  shape  of  its 
contour  in  words  !  it  was  representation 
rather  than  memorizing,  a  vastly  more 
graphic  image  in  the  mind,  and  a  more 
tangible  and  creative  method  of  expres- 


sion.     This   comes   from   Kindergarten 
ideas. 

One  feature  of  this  school  interested  me 
particularly.  In  every  room  two  house- 
keepers were  detailed  each  week  who 
took  charge  of  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  along  the  machinery 
of  the  room.  They  distributed  the 
books,  pens,  paper  or  other  tools  and 
material ;  they  gathered  up  the  same,  as 
well  as  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  manual- 
training  work  ;  they  waited  upon  visitors 
as  well  as  upon  the  teacher ;  they  at- 
tended to  any  personal  wants  of  pupils, 
and  all  the  appointments  of  the  room ; 
and  their  movements  were  so  well- 
ordered,  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
so  carefully  discharged,  and  their  whole 
bearing  so  mature,  dignified  and  quiet 
as  to  make  me  feel  quite  sure  that  such 
responsibility  was  excellent  training  for 
them  and  such  habits  of  helpfulness  very 
good  preparation  for  character  and  so- 
cial usefulness.  There  were  also  general 
housekeepers  detailed  each  week,  and 
these  attended  fo  the  bell,  signals  for 
the  whole  school,  to  the  arrangements 
in  the  corridor  for  marching  to  and  from 
the  class-rooms,  to  the  outside  door-bell 
ringing,  and  to  the  appointments  of  the 
principal's  room,  which  was  like  a  pleas- 
ant parlor  or  library  ;  while  I  was  present 
the  little  housekeepers  came  in  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  the  table  for  teachers' 
lunch,  opening  a  cabinet  where  a  few 
dainty  dishes  awaited  their  careful  hand- 
ling ;   these  they  placed  upon  the  table, 
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and  the  principal  told  me  that  although 
they  handled  these  nice  dishes  every  day 
at  noon,  putting  them  on  and  taking 
them  from  the  table,  washing,  wiping 
and  replacing  them,  yet  not  one  had  been 
broken.  The  janitress  brought  in  the  hot, 
simple  noon  lunch,  and  we  were  sorry  to  de- 
cline the  cordial  invitation  to  participate. 

Now  about  such  a  school  there  are 
several  elements  wholly  in  accord  with 
Froebel's  educational  principles.  The 
active,  practical  relations  of  every  study, 
the  foundation  of  industrial  occupations, 
the  tangible  forms  of  expression,  the 
beginnings  of  art  in  form  and  color 
works,  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  spirit, 
and  the  orderly  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  every  detail  of  general  useful- 
ness, so  that  good  moral  habits  are  be- 
gun, a  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
for  the  government  and  general  order  of 
the  school  is  fostered  which  acts  as  an 
incentive  and  tonic  in  all  discipline  and 
secures  co-operation  for  the  highest  good 
of  each  and  all.  Such  a  school  runs  it- 
self, or  rather,  let  us  say,  is  the  result  of 
the  most  radical  and  thorough  manage- 
ment by  the  principal; — for  the  most  effi- 
cient power  is  that  which  works  through 
well  subordinated  agencies  and  carefully 
delegated  authority.  The  homelike- 
ness  of  the  school  also  carries  out  the 
Kindergarten  spirit  and  softens,  refines 
and  harmonizes  every  part  of  it. 

In  Washington  the  manual  training  or 
Kindergarten  methods  have  been  so 
thoroughly  engrafted  on  every,  grade  of 
school  work  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  particularize ;  the  theory  of 
learning  b}  doing,  is  carried  through 
every  class-room  and  every  exercise 
more  logically  and  more  universallj' 
here,  I  venture  to  say,  than  anywhere 
else  in  our  country.  The  scheme  of 
public  school  education  in  the  District  of 


Columbia,  as  established  and  carried  on 
by  Superintendent  Powell,  challenges 
the  criticism  or  comparison  of  the  educa- 
tional world.  The  whole  development 
of  school-work  is  truly  philosophical ; 
there  are  no  breaks  and  chasms,  no 
spurts  or  excrescences,  but  a  true  se- 
quence, complete  unification  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  I  stepped  into  a 
school-room  of  an  elementary  grade  and 
my  eye  was  immediately  attracted  by  an 
historical  representation  on  some  tables 
and  desks  in  one  comer  of  the  room; 
miniature  wigwams,  canoes,  warriors, 
squaws,  pappooses,  trees  and  other  feat- 
ures of  landscape  told  the  story  of  the 
Indian  life  and  habits  of  our  own  coun- 
try. I  examined  these  things  which 
had  been  made  by  the  pupils  in  connec- 
tion with  their  history  lessons,  and  which 
were  the  result  of  careful  research,  of 
study  of  pictures  and  of  visits  to  the 
national  museum;  some  veritable  Indian 
relics  and  trophies  were  a  part  of  the 
representation.  Everything  was  charac- 
teristic and  vivid ;  the  little  pappoose, 
strapped  on  tht  board  for  the  mother's 
back,  the  moccasins  and  blankets,  the 
feathers  and  war-paint,  the  wampum  belt 
and  tomahawk  were  all  true  to  the  life, 
and  how  much  the  children  had  enjoyed 
the  reproduction  in  this  form  of  the  his- 
torical facts  they  had  learned,  how  in- 
delible the  results  of  such  learning,  and 
how  quickening  to  the  art-instincts  of 
the  child,  we  can  perceive  at  once. 
When  I  read  Miss  Griswold's  article  in 
the  January  Kindergarten,  I  recog- 
,  nized  the  method  as  presented  in  this 
class-room  in  Washington. 

Washington,  I  think,  must  be  the 
Mecca  of  American  public  school  teach- 
ers for  some  time  to  come. 

Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins, 
Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Boston, 
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EM  I  LIE  POULSSON. 


Bowing   Game, 


J.  H.  CHAPEK. 
/ 


( 


S: 


way     the  mer  -  ry       chil  -  dren  run.  With  steps  so     light  and  fleet. 


way     the  mer  -  ry      cKil  -  dren  run.  And  soon  they  gai  -  ly   meet.     Then 


both  must      stop       And  grave  -  ly 


bow.      With  slow      and  state  -  ly 
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grace.      Then  pass,  and  on  -  ward  swift  -  ly      run.   To     end    the     mer  -  ry 
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race.      Then  pass,  and  on-ward  qnicklj  run.  To  end  the  mer  -  ry  race. 
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THE    BOWING    GAME. 

**  Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is 
always  time  for  courtesy. '  * 

This  game  is  so  simple  as  to  require 
little  description  and  will  be  recognized 
by  some  as  similiar  to  the  *  *  Courtesy- 
ing  Game,"  which,  however,  is  played 
without  rhyme  or  tune. 

When  the  ring  is  formed  let  two  chil- 
dren be  chosen.  They  should  start 
and  run  around  the  ring  in  opposite 
directions,  stopping  short  and  bowing  in 


a  deliberate  manner  when  they  meet. 
The  Kindergartner  can  time  their  start- 
ing so  that  the  two  children  will  meet 
and  bow  **  with  slow  and  stately  grace,*' 
while  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  are  being 
sung.  After  bowing,  the  children  **  pass 
and  onward  swiftly  run,'*  each  endeavor- 
ing to  be  the  first  to  regain  his  former 
place  in  the  circle. 

Notice    whether    the    footsteps    are 
*•  it^hi  "  as  well  as  fleet. 

Emilie  Poui^sson. 
Boston. 


SEWING   SONG.* 


See  how  through  the  holes  we  go. 
Sewing,  sewing,  oh,  ho,  ho  ! 

See,  the  thread  does  make  the  line, 
Giving  us  a  picture  fine. 

•  Tune :    Wrtat    Exercise   from   Pollock's  ••  Cheerful 
Echoes." 


How  we  love  our  sewing  day. 
With  its  work  and  with  its  play. 

Skillful  soon  our  hands  will  be. 
Which  is  very  well  you  see. 

Emma  G.  Saulsbury. 
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THE    MISSION   OF    THE    PIANO-FORTE.* 


In  my  observation  in  regard  to  Kin- 
dergarten training,  one  thought  has  per- 
sistently presented  itself  to  me — the  need 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  mission 
of  the  piano-forte  in  reference  to  accom- 
panying and  illustrating  for  the  young. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  every  way  the 
Kindergartner  is  preparing  herself  to 
present  only  perfect  forms  and  ideals 
before  the  tender  receptive  minds — that 
the  first  impressions  shall  be  not  only 
beautiful  but  truthful.  Yet  what  shall 
we  say  of  this  important  phase !  Am 
I  not  right  in  asserting  that  perhaps 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  piano  is 
treated  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  type- 
writer giving  forth  hard,  unsympathetic 
tones,  illy  calculated  to  arouse  in  any 
child  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  this 
realm  of  art  ?  What  shall  we  do  to  im- 
prove this  state  of  things  !  At  the  very 
outset  let  us  love  and  reverence  our  in- 
strument. In  this  day  and  generation 
one  sees  far  too  little  reverence  for  even 
parents  and  friends,  so  perhaps,  it  may 
be  asking  quite  too  much  to  instill  in 
the  child  this  trait  of  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject. But  not  so.  To  all  of  us  is  given 
the  opportunity  for  usefulness  in  this 
direction,  that  the  pendulum  may  swing 
back  where  it  belongs,  in  my  experi- 
ence with  children,  covering  a  long 
period  of  time,  I  have  invariably  ob- 
tained the  best  results  from  those  who 
came  to  the  piano  as  if  it  were  a  precious 
thing  to  them — to  be  carefully  and  lov- 
ingly handled — a  mystery  unsolved.  In 
direct  contrast  are  the  children  who  sit 
down  and  maltreat  the  instrument  in  the 


^Taken  from  a  talk  before  the  Chicago  Kindergart- 
ners,  by  Mrd.  Crosby  A.dams,  of  Elansas  City,  Mo. 


most  flippant  manner.    To  them  it  means 
nothing  whatever  I 

There  must  be  individual  preparation 
upon  the  part  of  every  Kindergartner, 
since  there  is  no  royal  road  to  anything, 
and  music  has  long  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  accomplishment  and  has 
rightfully  claimed  her  own  as  an  edu- 
cational influence.  One  is  constantly 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  average 
piano  student  is  only  developing  the 
mechanical  side  of  her  nature.  To  her 
it  is  a  matter  of  so  many  notes  per  min- 
ute, and  with  speed  as  her  goal  the 
delicate  tracery  and  feeling  are  utterly 
demolished.  In  this  great  efibrt  to  at- 
tain technique,  the  hands  often  become 
stifiened  from  the  nervous  tension— 
quite  unconsciously  many  times — and 
then  all  tone-quality  is  sacrificed.  Peo- 
ple have  so  long  regarded  these  dizzy 
heights  of  virtuosity  the  test  of  musi- 
cianship. No  one  values  more  than  I, 
technical  facility,  for  without  it  we  can 
do  nothing,  but  it  is  only  a  fabric  built 
to  surround  what  the  Germans  so  fit- 
tingly call  the  **  Geist  ''—(spirit).  Me- 
chanical dexterity  has  so  long  held  sway 
that  people's  senses  have  become 
blunted,  therefore,  the  Kindergartner 
has  a  mission  to  perform  in  placing  the 
idea  as  it  should  be.  For  instance, 
some  one  will  say:  "I  hope  you  will 
have  a  good  piano  for  your  illustra- 
tions." I  heartily  echo  the  sentiment^ 
but  good  pianos  (by  that  I  mean  a  piano 
with  singing  quality  of  tone  and  a  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  touch)  are  not  so 
plentiful,  and  reply  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  I  bring  out  the  best  that  is 
in  the  one  provided !  This  is  the 
thought  uppermost,  the  value  of  bring* 
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ing  all  that  is  beautiful  in  tone-quality 
out  of  every  instrument  that  comes 
under  your  hands,  which,  though  it  be 
a  poor  apology,  if  properly  tuned  will 
be  capable  of  a  surprising  result  if  you 
know  how  to  caress  and  love  it. 

Do  not  believe  that  the  '  *  piano  is  the 
most  unsympathetic  of  instruments  ' '  as 
some  one  has  unwisely  said.  It  is  only 
so  when  you  make  it  so.  Take  for  your 
models  any  one  who  makes  it  sing-  under 
their  fingers; — the  great  artist  Pader- 
ewski  has  just  left  us  with  entrancing 
memories  and  ideas  of  its  boundless  re- 
sources. But  such  people  with  such 
amazing  gifts  are,  perhaps,  discouraging 
as  object-lessons,  so  I  point  you  to  any 
one  with  an  artistic  temperament  wbich 
reveals  itself  either  in  voice  or  instru- 
ment— noi  to  the  musical  acrobat  who 
makes  you  always  conscious  of  the  me- 
chanical side,  since,  to  him,  that  "spirit" 


of  which  we  have  spoken,  does  not 
exist.  We  have  not  even  yet  cultivated 
the  outer  ear  to  discriminate,  and  after 
that  comes  the  ** inner  ear'*  which 
Schumann  so  beautifully  describes. 

Try  in  playing  your  little  hymns  and 
tunes  and  accompaniments  to  fiiay  the 
words;  that  will  help  the  interpretation 
amazingly.  Your  time  is  very  fully 
occupied,  but  the  work  of  the  Kinder- 
gartner  will  never  be  complete  until  the 
music  speaks  to  the  life  its  lovely  mis- 
sion, and  I  earnestly  hope  the  future 
will  develop  an  opportunity  for  the  en- 
trance and  development  of  this  most 
important  educational  influence. 

Good  illustrations  of  music  capable 
of  such  interpretation  are  found  in 
"  Christmas  Carol,"  Myles  Birket 
Foster;  '^Barcarolle,'*  Reinecke;  * 'Even- 
ing Prayer,"  from  Tomlins'  Children's 
Songs, 


FROEBEL'S    **  MUTTER    UND    KOSE    LIEDER. 


tt 


The  Play 

In  the  motto  to  this,  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder^  Froebel 
says,  that  when  the  child,  for  mere 
pleasure,  moves  his  arms  and  legs,  the 
desire  to  play  with  him  is  awakened  in 
the  mother  ;  that  this  is  given  to  her  by 
her  Creator  as  a  hint  that  she  should 
early  nourish  the  inner  life  of  her  child 
through  what  is  outward,  and  by  means 
of  sport  and  play  quicken  his  feelings, 
perceptions,  premonitions. 

The  game  itself  represents  the  child 
stamping  oil  out  of  linseed  and  poppy,  to 
feed  the  lamp  that  burns  through  the 
dark  night  while  the  mother  watches 
over  her  child. 

As  before  stated,  to  every  song  of 
Froebel's  there  are  two  parts  :  the  motto, 


WITH  Limbs. 

addressed  directly  and  exclusively  to  the 
mother,  and  the  song,  in  which  mother 
and  child  unite. 

The  form  of  this  play  is  familiar 
enough.  The  child  lies  on  his  pillow 
kicking  his  little  legs  or  beating  the  air 
with  his  tiny  hands, — he  expresses  and 
embodies  glad  life,  unconscious,  undi- 
rected, purposeless  activity.  The  child's 
delight  in  his  life  is  shared  by  the 
mother  who  feels  that  in  his  boundless 
energy  lies  the  promise  of  all  future 
equally  boundless  development.  This, 
says  Froebel,  is  the  explanation  of  her 
joy,  and  the  ground  of  her  hope. 

But  she  must  not  merely  rejoice  in  her 

.    baby's  vitality, — to  every  blessing  there 

attaches  a  corresponding  responsij^ility. 
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Her  child  is  a  gift  ;  with  it  and  toward  it 
come  duties  in  which  she  should  find 
equal  pleasure.  And  so  the  mother's 
first  duty  is  the  fostering  of  the  life 
which  has  been  placed  into  her  hands  ; 
not  only  in  its  outward  physical  forms 
but  in  its  unlimited  spiritual  capacity. 
How  shall  the  mother  best  assist  the 
growth  of  the  life  now  manifesting 
itself?  Instinct  prompts  her  to  do  what 
reason  would  pronounce  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  growth:  She  must  create  an 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  power 
already  existing  that  it  may  increase  in 
strength.  The  mother,  feeling  that  the 
child  delights  in  life  and  the  expression 
of  life,  takes  his  little  feet  into  her  hands 
and  moves  his  legs  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  or  she  puts  up  her  hands  or  her 
breast  as  a  wall  against  which  the  child 
may  push  with  his  feet;  in  the  uncon- 
scious contest  between  his  strength  and 
her  opposing  barrier  the  baby's  powers 
unfold. 

As  he  grows  stronger,  her  opposition 
increases,  for  the  constant  conquest  of 
obstacles  is  the  law  of  his  gathering 
strength. 

What  the  mother  begins  with  the  baby 
in  his  cradle,  life  continues.  Possibili- 
ties are  inherent,  but  their  development 
depends  upon  exercise  ;  and  certainly  all 
physical  growth  implies  action  upon  ex- 
ternal objects,  conquest  of  external  difii- 
culties  as  a  necessary  condition.  What 
is  true  of  the  child's  physical  develop- 
ment is  equally  true  of  his  mental  and 
moral  growth  ;  ascent  in  power  of 
thought  and  will,  improvement  of  intel- 
lect and  character  come  only  as  they  are 

conquered. 

Perfection  is  not  given  but  won ;  and 
although  the  struggle  seems  endless  and 
the  pain  infinite  the  promise  is  made  to 
all. 


To  the  child  lying  on  his  pillow,  free 
from  the  consciousness  of  painful  effort, 
the  mother's  play  can  begin  to  give  a 
hint  of  the  truths  and  conditions  of  life, 
and  almost  from  the  beginning  he  may 
be  equipped  with  a  sense  of  their  neces- 
sity. He  shall  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he 
must,  through  his  own  activity,  make 
himself  what  he  will  become,  delight  in 
struggling  and  climbing  and  not  wish 
that  he  might  lie  in  colorless  passivity 
forever  more. 

Two  things  the  mother  must  do  :  She 
must  make  him  feel  that  she  places  diffi- 
culties in  his  way  because  she  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  his  growth ;  that  it 
is  because  she  loves  him  that  she  dares 
oppose  him  ;  and  then  she  must  see  that 
his  efforts  are  crowned  with  a  legitimate 
success,  so  as  to  give  him  pleasure  in 
making  the  struggle  and  fill  him  with 
the  hope  of  achievement.  Too  early 
and  constant  failures  paralyze,  and  give 
birth  to  doubt  and  despair;  and  without 
hope  and  faith,  growth  is  hardly  possible. 

The  next  point  to  which  Froebel 
draws  our  attention  is  the  fact  that  the 
mother  not  only  creates  this  wall,  upon 
which  the  child  may  exercise  his  strength 
and  so  become  aware  of  it,  but  that  she 
gives  a  definite  direction  to  his  previ- 
ously indefinite  and  undirected  activity ; 
she  puts  a  purpose  into  his  movement. 

While  she  moves  his  feet  backward 
and  forward,  she  sings  about  the  stamp- 
ing of  the  oil  out  of  the  seed. 

Two  things  are  noticeable :  vague 
movement  becomes  definite,  and  word 
and  song  accompany  and  interpret 
action. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Froebel 
is  not  alone  in  his  observation  of  chil- 
dren. We  are  told  that  * 'before  the  age 
of  two  months,  babies  delight  to  move 
their  arms  and  legs  ;  while  waiting  for 
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the  power  of  locomotion  to  develop,  the 
tendency  to  motion  vents  itself  in  inces- 
sant movement  of  the  limbs.  These 
movements,  vague  and  indefinite,  are 
accompanied  by  sounds  simple  and  inar- 
ticulate but  full  of  variety.'* 

What  the  mother's  directing  activity 
does  for  the  baby's  limbs,  her  song  does 
for  these  * 'inarticulate  sounds;"  she  leads 
both  on  towards  that  which  they  sug- 
gest and  require,  and  gradually  the  child 
comes  to  suflSdent  strength  to  direct  his 
own  movements  and  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  associate  them  with  and  find 
their  interpretation  in  her  words  and 
song.  Froebel  explains  that  the  threefold 
form  of  expression  appeals  to  the  child's 
threefold  nature,  and  so  thought,  will 
and  feeling  are  kept  in  constant  union 
and  activity  ;  therefore  it  is  important 
that  word,  melody  and  movement  really 
harmonize  and  so  express  the  same  idea. 

Recalling  the  fact  that  Froebel,  from 
the  first,  hints  to  the  child  that  he  exists 
in  relationships,  it  is  well  to  notice  that 
in  the  first  songs  the  emphasis  is  upon 
his  relationship  to  his  mother.  She  it  is 
who  fosters  his  young  life  and  gives  her- 
self to  him.  All  things  grow  out  of  her 
love,  whose  supreme  desire  is  that  her 
child  may  come  to  the  full  realization  of 
himself  ;  and  so  from  the  first  the  child, 
too,  may  be  led  to  feel  that  his  privileges 
are.matched  with  duties  ;  that  only  as  he 
is  all  that  he  can  at  each  moment  be, 
does  he  fully  satisfy  and  requite  the  love 
which  guards  him.  His  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  the  oil  that  feeds  his 
mother's  love. 


The  picture  illustrates  several  aspects 
of  the  game.  Here  we  find  not  only  the 
baby  playing  that  he  is  stamping  oil  out 
of  the  seed,  but  older  children  at  play 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  that  turns 
the  wheels  of  the  mill.  Froebel  reminds 
us  here  that  as  children  grow  older  their 
individualities  develop  ;  their  personali- 
ties become  more  definite  and  out  of  the 
common  life  of  childhood,  so  to  speak, 
children  are  born. 

These  individualities  manifest  them- 
selves not  merely  in  the  varied  expres- 
sion of  inner  life  but  in  the  varied  re- 
sponse to  external  experiences  and  im- 
pressions, and  here  we  see  each  of  three 
children  looking  at  the  same  fact  in  a 
different  way.  The  stream,  the  mill, 
the  surrounding  landscape  offer  them- 
selves to  all,  but  one  boy  turns  the  water 
to  account  in  the  interest  of  his  toy  mill, 
another  sits  by  and  reflects,  and  the  lit- 
tle girl  jumps  into  the  water  that  she 
may  mix  the  fine  sand  and  make  a  plas- 
tic mass  of  it.  The  mother  recognizes 
their  different  individualities  in  the  way 
in  which  each  child  selects  out  of  the 
same  experience  what  suits  it,  and  sees 
their  future  development  in  the  present 
act. 

The  illustration  also  shows  us  a  poor 
woman  climbing  the  hill  to  the  miller's 
to  get  oil  and  flour  that  she  may  have 
light  and  food  for  her  child ;  and  she 
serves  to  recall  to  mother  and  children 
their  own  life  and  relationship  as  hinted 
to  them  in  the  song. 

Laura  Fisher. 

5*/.  Louis,  Mo, 


How  came  you  here,  right  through  the  snow. 
You  pretty,  pretty,  budding  thing  ? 

Who  told  you  it  was  time  to  grow 

And  lift  your  head  and  greet  the  Spring  ? 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR   EASTER. 


The  vital  idea  of  Easter  is  the  glorious 
awakening  of  the  germ  of  life  that  has 
been  lying  dormant  in  plant  and  animal 
through  the  winter  months,  and  now 
comes  forth  triumphantly,  as  it  were,  to 
assert  its  life  power.  Everywhere  the 
story  tells  itself ;  first,  the  streams  are 
let  loose  from  their  winter  quarters,  and 
as  if  to  sympathize  with  them,  come 
father  and  mother  frogs  and  fishes  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  clear  cold  water. 
The  grass  comes,  then  the  trees  burst  out 
in  buds  and  blossoms,  the  birds  return 
with  heightened  color  ready  to  lay  their 
treasured  eggs.  Now,  is  indeed  the 
**high  tide  of  the  year,'*  and  life  is  ex- 
panding and  breaking  into  expression 
everywhere. 

To  get  a  beautiful  and  full  picture  of 
the  life  principle,  and  put  one's  self  into  a 
frame  of  mind  that  is  so  full  and  inspired 
that  one  can  not  help  giving  out,  read 
Miss  Margaret  Morley's  **  Song  of  Life  *' 
(published  by  McClurg,  for  $i.oo).  No 
book  could  fill  a  long-felt  need  better 
than  this;  beginning  with  the  germ  of 
life  in  the  plant,  and  following  it  up 
through  the  higher  evolutions  till  it 
reaches  man  ;  it  is  so  simple  in  language 
that  we  can  any  of  us  follow  it,  and  yet 
nothing  is  left  out  that  could  make  the 
sense  in  any  way  clearer.  The  illustra- 
tions are  so  interesting  that  a  child  can 
get  much  from  them,  and  it  would  be  a 
valuable  book  in  the  Kindergarten  or  at 
home  for  children  to  look  over  and  ab- 
sorb what  they  are  ready  for. 

Easter  preparations  are  begun  after 
Washington's  birthday  if.  over,  with 
work  on  the  maple  tree,  and  sap,  the  very 
first  sign  of  Spring,  talking  of  the  woods 
and  what  is  now  there:  moss,  dead  leaves, 


twigs  and  frozen  streams  ;  at  this  time 
bringing  some  branches  to  look  at,  these 
planted  in  water,  will  develop  finely  if 
kept  in  the  sun.  Last  year  we  had 
apple,  hawthorn  and  lilac  blossoms,  in 
April. 

The  songs  for  this  time  are,  *'God 
sends  his  bright  spring  sun,"  **Tothe 
great  brown  house,"  both  in  Miss  Elea- 
nor Smith's  Songs /or  Little  Children; 
and  that  little  gem  **  Pussy  Willow  "  in 
the  Jenks  and  Walker's  Collection  ;  of 
course  pussy  willows  should  be  procured 
if  possible. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  off  the  streams, 
we  get  some  frogs'  eggs,  and  the  children 
are  intensely  interested  in  noticing  the 
little  black  dots  in  the  mass  of  soft  jelly: 
and  in  a  short  time  each  dot  looks  so 
much  like  the  black  morning-glory  seeds 
we  planted  in  our  sunny  window,  that 
the  resemblance  seems  like  a  revelation, 
and  this  resemblance  grows  more  strong 
in  their  minds  when  they  know  that  the 
morning-glory  has  a  little  jelly  for  its 
baby  to  feed  on,  just  as  the  frog  babies 
are  surrounded  by  jelly.  They  may  be 
told  of  the  black  bass,  which  have  the 
same  kind  of  ^%%  as  the  frog  laid  in 
jelly,  as  Miss  Morley  beautifully  de- 
scribes their  life  in  the  Wisconsin  lakes. 
A  song  for  this  place  is  *'Taddy-pole 
and  polly-wog,"  in  Mrs.  Hailmann's  col- 
lection ;  two  good  stories  are  :  **  When  I 
was  a  little  girl,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin,  in  her  Story  Hour,  and  *'  Sixty-nine 
little  Tadpoles,"  in  The  Story  Mother 
Nature  Told.  Then  the  frog  game 
comes  in  most  conveniently,  where  the 
frogs  are  tadpoles  first  and  then  turn  to 
lively  frogs. 

Next  the  birds  ;  or  rather,  as  all  things 
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seem  to  come  together,  also  the  birds. 
The  robins  get  here  early,  and  begin 
building  their  mud  nests,  for  warmth ; 
then  the  bluebirds,  woodpeckers,  etc., 
arrive ;  so  alert  they  are,  and  so  linked 
to  active  child-life  bv  their  limitless 
vitality.  Of  bird  songs,  games,  and 
stories,  we  have  good  store,  and  sugges- 
tions ^em  almost  unnecessary.  An  ex- 
cellent thing  to  tell  is  a  story  of  a  hen 
mother  and  her  baby  from  the  ^%;g^  mak- 
ing a  circle  game  of  Miss  Poulsson's  fin- 
ger play  ;  then  the  other  birds  will  follow 
after.  Use  the  songs  :  **  A  little  wood- 
pecker am  I,"  **The  Bluebird**  (Jenks 
and  Walker* s  Collection),  and  in  natural 
sequence  after  the  bluebird  song  comes 
the  crocus  : 

**  The  tiny  crocus  is  so  bold 
It  peeps  its  head  above  the  mould, 
Before  the  flowers  awaken, 
To  say  that  Spring  is  coming,  dear. 
With  sunshine,  and  that  Winter  drear 
Will  soon  be  overtaken.*' 

Besides  the  crocus,  we  have  been 
watching  since  last  Fall  some  tulip  and 
hyacinth  bulbs,  and  if  they  do  not  die, 
they  will  be  at  their  best  in  six  weeks, 
then  we  will  have  a  window  box  with 
seedlings  in  it,  peas,  beans,  corn,  oats 
and  wheat,  and  we  begin  to  play 
'•  Farmer,*'  and  '^How  the  Com  Grew 
in  the  Field"  (Miss  Poulsson*s  finger 
play),  talking  of  how  last  Fall  the  har- 
vest was  gathered  in  and  how  now  the 
plowing  must  begin  again,  for  the  end- 
less rotation  of  the  seasons. 

Then  as  the  grass  grows  greener,  we 
talk  once  more  of  the  sheep,  and  how  now 
the  time  is  here  when  the  young  lambs 
are  skipping  about,  and  we  use  as  a 
circle  game  that  delightful  and  much 
loved  finger  play  : 


**  This  is  the  meadow  where  all  the  long 
day 
Ten    little    frolicsome   lambs   are    at 
play,'*  etc. 

Then  of  course  for  the  cocoon  there  is 
as  much  Kindergarten  material  as  for 
the  birds.  Miss  Poulsson's  **  Fuzzy 
Little  Caterpillar,**  **  Flutter,  flutter, 
flutter  on,'*  by  Mrs.  Hubbard,  and  that 
unscientific  game,  **The  little  worm  is 
on  the  ground.*'  (However  this  has 
been  corrected  of  late.)  This  latter 
connects  with  weaving,  and  a  lesson  in 
care  and  patience  can  easily  be  developed 
from  the  care  with  which  the  cocoon  is 
woven.  Margaret  Gatty  in  her  Parables 
of  Nature  tells  wonderfully  the  life  of  the 
butterfly  from  the  grub  to  the  beautiful 
winged  creature. 

Then  as  the  "  high  tide  of  life'*  grows 
fuller  about  us,  and  the  children  compre- 
hend it  more,  sing  that  beautiful  song 
from  Eleanor  Smith*s  book,  *' When  the 
Earth  wakes  up  in  gladness  ;  **  **  Then 
awake,  said  the  Sunshine,  *tis  time  to 
get  up  ;"  *' Shower  and  flower." 

Then  if  there  are  any  flowers  at 
Easter,  "The  little  flowers  came  up  from 
the  ground,*'  in  Miss  Smith*s  book,  and 
no  flower  could  typify  more  perfectly  the 
words  to  this  song  than  our  own  little 
hepatica,  coming  like  the  pussy  willow 
in  its  little  furry  coat,  and  peeping  out 
from  among  brown  leaves  with  a  dainty 
boldness  and  beauty  of  its  own,  as 
though  some  of  the  purity  of  the  snow 
had  been  left  on  it. 

As  to  gift  work,  an  excellent  sequence 
of  a  hen  and  chickens  may  be  given 
with  the  Fourth  Gift.  Build  a  bam,  a 
coop,  a  chicken  trough,  etc.  The  Third 
Gift  makes  a  good  plough,  or  hot  bed 
boxes  ;  while  the  babies  with  the  Second 
Gift  have  pails  to  carry  home  frogs* 
eggs  in,  the  ball  as  the  ^%%^  the  cube  a 
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convenient  stone  to  step  on  that  we  may 
not  get  wet. 

Then  with  the  tablets  we  make  garden 
implements.  Weave  the  slats  to  flower 
frames,  garden  gate,  hot  bed  frames,  or 
what  fancy  may  dictate  ;  then  sticks  for 
grass,  trees,  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  al- 
most anything,  and  seeds  which  we 
saved  last  Fall  for  the  point,  and  these 
we  will  lay  in  forms  of  beauty,  or  geo- 
metrical forms  for  our  garden  paths  and 
beds. 

As  to  occupations :  Of  clay  may  be 
modeled  nests  for  our  robins'  eggs  of 
many  kinds,  or  boxes  for  seeds.  Sand 
can  be  a  garden  of  infinite  possibilities, 
or  a  pond  teeming  with  fish,  or  frog  life, 
or  we  can  have  it  for  an  immense  mead- 
ow where  lambs  may  skip  about,  birds 
fly  from  tree  to  tree,  butterflies  sip 
honey,  and  the  little  children  pick 
flowers. 

In  folding,  we  can  make  a  frog  if  the 
fingers  are  able,  or  paste  a  queer  thing 
that  will  be  a  firog  to  a  child  if  his  imag- 
ination asks  it  to  be. 

Then  with  drawing  of  frogs'  eggs, 
flowers,  etc.,  and  making  his  sewing 
cards,  which  would  have  been  soldiers  a 


month  ago,  into  mothers  with  their 
babies,  or  tall  trees  where  buds  are 
sprouting.  Then  with  a  picture  or  two 
to  sew,  perhaps  of  a  chicken  from  the 
egg  for  the  little  ones,  and  a  morning- 
glory  for  the  steadier  fingers,  much  can 
be  done. 

But  ah  !  the  peas  work !  When  the 
children  learn  that  each  pea  is  .alive, 
and*  that  they  eat  the  part  that  would 
become  a  leaf,  marvels  never  cease  to 
the  child  mind. 

There  is  one  thing  I  find  a  great  help 
in  the  Spring  weeks  out  doors ;  our 
school  has  a  large  lot  around  it,  and 
often  last  year  I  gave  the  children  time 
to  walk  around  the  house  and  come 
back  to  tell  me  what  live  things  they 
had  seen. 

If  they  only  reach  the  frame  of  mind 
.when  Easter  is  considered  as  a  beautiful 
festival,  and  where  the  spirit  of  joy  and 
gladness  at  the  bursting  out  of  life  is 
felt  (as  Thanksgiving  is  the  festival  of 
rejoicing  that  life's  harvest  has  achieved 
its  purpose),  it  is  enough  for  the 
present. 

Margaretta  Stuart  West. 

Evanston, 


YOUNG  MARCH  WIND. 


A  jolly   young  fellow  is  Mr.   March 
Wind, 
With  all  his  bluster  and  noise  ; 
Though  he  has  no  thought  for  the  old 
and  poor. 
He's  a  thorough  friend  of  the  boys. 
He  joins  them  in  play  with  a  right 
good  will — 
^Aha,  do  you  see  hijn  go, 
With  a  hi !  hi !  hi  !  far  up  in  the  sky. 
While  the  boys  stand  tugging  below  ! 


Oh,  a  noisy  fellow  is  young   March 
Wind, 
And  almost  any  day 
You  may  see  him  up  in   the  highest 
trees, 
Blowing  his  trumpet  for  play. 
Oho  !  oho  !  now  high,  now  low, 
He  blows  with  all  his  might : 
Oh,  dear  Mr.  Wind,  would  you  be  so 

kind 
As  to  go  to  sleep  at  night  ? 

— AdapLdfrom  M,  F.  Butts. 


CNILD-CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLE 


Sixth  Talk    to    Mothers'    Class.* 

In  the  First  Gift  we  had  unity,  with 
the  one  contrast  of  color.  This  meets 
the  needs  of  the  child  when  he  is  one 
with  his  mother  and  is  satisfied  with 
wholes,  monotony,  uniformity. 

In  the  Second  Gift  we  carry  the  con- 
trast further  and  find  the  forms  different. 
We  give  them  the  sphere  and  follow 
with  the  cube.  Where  could  we  find 
two  objects  so  radically  opposed  ? 

One  all  curved,  no  comers  or  edges, 
it  rolls  smoothly  over  the  table  and 
adapts  itself  to  the  hand  as  readily  as 
the  soft  ball. 

The  other  has  sharp  comers,  many 
faces  and  edges,  will  not  roll,  or  move 
about  easily. 

As  we  said  in  our  last  talk,  the  sharp 
contrast,  the  slight  shock  is  to  arouse 
quick  observation.  These  qualities  can 
be  brought  out  in  play.  At  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas-time  the  cube  was 
home,  and  the  sphere  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  stored  away,  or  the  oranges,  ap- 
ples or  nuts  to  be  shared  with  some 
other  children  who  have  not  quite  so 
much  as  we  have. 

The  cube  can  be  the  clean,  warm 
stable,  and  three  spheres  Black  Beauty, 
Merrylegs  and  Ginger  prancing  about 
the  meadow  ;  —  the  cube,  the  post-ofiice 
or  letter-box,  and  the  sphere,  the  good, 
kind  post-man,  who  brings  us  our  val- 
entines ;   see  how  he  crosses  the  street 


*  Notes  from  lectures  before  Mothers'  Classes,  by  Mrs. 
Xucretia  Willsrd  Treat,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


back  and  forth,  shall  we  meet  him  at  the 
door  and  say,  **  Thank  you,  very  much 
for  bringing  me  these  pleasant  mes- 
sages * '  ? 

To  find  the  faces  on  the  cube,  roll  the 
sphere  against  one  face,  mark  it  with 
chalk,  or  paste  a  piece  of  colored  paper 
on  each  one  until  you  find  and  count 
the  six  square,  flat  faces.  The  edges  and 
comers  are  found  through  play.  In  all  of 
these  games  we  brought  out  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  sphere  and  cube 
in  the  movableness  and  steadfastness. 

The  child  is  startled  into  contrasting  ; 
once  getting  his  attention  in  this  way, 
the  next  step  is  easy. 

Use  the  cylinder  in  a  similar  manner ; 
present  it  if  possible  in  the  same  bag  or 
box.  Let  them  feel  the  form  with 
closed  eyes  and  describe,  remembering 
always  to  formulate  good  sentences. 

Now,  what  is  this  ?  Like  the  cube  it 
will  stand  still ;  like  the  sphere  it  will 
roll ;  all  three  are  made  of  wood  ;  they 
are  hard  and  smooth,  and  will  speak  to 
us. 

Find  things  like  the  sphere,  cylinder, 
and  cube,  in  the  room,  on  the  body,  out 
of  doors  ;  watch  for  them  in  your  walks. 
A  little  boy  told  us  the  other  day  that 
* '  our  grocery  store  is  nearly  all  cylin- 
ders." He  had  found  so  many  barrels, 
fruit  cans,  bottles  etc. ,  in  his  search  for 
cylinders. 

Write  out  a  classification  of  forms 
under  each  of  the  three.  The  next 
time  we  meet,  we  will  have  some  games 
including  them  all. 
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Mother  Talks. — Poems  on  Animals. 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

—  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Many  of  the  most  important  lessons  of 
life  may  be  taught  our  little  ones  through 
the  observation  of  animals.  They  ap- 
peal more  to  our  sympathies  than  plants 
do,  they  are  more  like  the  human  being. 
Sympathy  with  plants  in  their  trouble, 
rejoicing  with  them  in  what  Ruskin  calls 
their  felicity  (fortunate  circumstances), 
is  a  rarer,  subtler  feeling,  less  easily 
awakened  in  the  growing  mind  than 
sympathy  with  animals  who  respond  so 
readily  to  our  care  and  love. 

The  observation  of  their  nature,  habits 
and  haunts  quickens  wonderfully  the 
child's  perceptions,  prepares  him  for  the 
study  in  later  years  of  human  nature,  and 
the  relation  it  ought  to  sustain  to  physi- 
cal nature,  adds  to  his  field  of  present 
enjoyment,  and  lays  by  a  store  of  anec- 
dote, reminiscence  and  interest  for  hours 
of  enforced  idleness,  and  hours  which 
would  be  otherwise  lonely  or  filled  only 
with  self. 

The  time  spent  in  the  study  and  care 
of  animals  helps  to  keep  out  evil  thoughts 
and  evil  companions.  Through  animals 
he  sees  the  wonderful  power  of  God  in  a 
more  marked  degree  than  in  plants. 
Design  is  here  more  apparent  to  the 
child,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  mature 
student. 

No  poem  can  take  the  place  of  actual 
love  for  animals,  of  the  personal  care  for 
them,  of  the  daily  intercourse  of  such  as 
can  be  domesticated.  Rab,  the  dog, 
Fanny,  the  pet  squirrel,  Dick,  the  tame 


thrush  who  accompanied  us  in  our  sports 
— for  neither  Fanny  nor  Dick  were  shut 
up  in  cages — taught  us  more,  made  us 
more  akin,  more  gentle,  patient  and  lov- 
ing to  all  brute  creation,  than  song 
or  story  alone  could  do ;  but  song  and 
story  enabled  us  to  see  more  in  Rab, 
Fanny  and  Dick.  Hearing  *' Black 
Beauty  *'  read,  gave  the  children  a  new 
interest  in  horses  and  made  them  observe 
their  habits,  as  well  as  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  silent  suffering  or  fortunate 
experiences,  but  one  day  we  could  not 
suppress  a  smile  at  the  results  of  their 
observation.  Noticing  an  old,  skinny, 
worn-out  horse,  with  head  down,  pull, 
ing  with  much  effort  a  loaded  cart,  we 
were  startled  a  little  by  Bertie's  enthusi- 
astic ''Oh,  mamma  !  look  !  look  quick! 
There's  a  happy  horse  !  See,  he  has  no 
check-rein  and  no  blinders  !  He's  a 
happy  horse,  is  n' t  he  ?  ' '  Truly  one  ele- 
ment of  happiness  was  entering  into  the 
boy's  life — the  disposition  to  rejoice  with 
dumb  creatures,  and  to  promote  their 
happiness. 

So  it  is  well  to  tell  Coleridge's  story  of 
•'The  Ancient  Mariner"  with  book  open 
before  you,  that  you  may  at  the  same  time 
tell  the  story,  talk  about  it,  and  read  por- 
tions of  the  poem — such  bits  as  are  most 
simple  or  most  descriptive.  In  the  same 
way  you  may  tell  Wordsworth's  "Hart 
Leap  Well."  Indeed,  is  it  not  well  to 
read  many  poems,  omitting  stanzas  which 
are  too  emotional  or  too  profound  for  the 
unfolding  minds,  and  linking  together 
suitable  stanzas  with  your  own  words  ? 

Some  of  the  especial  lessons  to  be  en- 
forced by  poems  are  : 

First. — Our  treatment  of  animals  in 
providing  food,  shelter,  care  for  the 
young  and  care  for  the  old,  and  in  treat- 
ing them  with  gentle  voice  and  hand. 
For  such   lessons  select  all  or  parts  of 
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**The  Bell  of  Atri/'  and  **The  Em- 
peror's birds'  nest"  by  Longfellow; 
'*  To  a  mouse,"  Bums  ;  and  many  of  the 
poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  espe- 
cially ''The  grateful  swan,"  **To  a 
honey-bee,"  "Providence." 

Second. — Their  service  to  us  and  our 
dependence  on  them  is  illustrated  in 
**The  Birds  of  KiHingworth,"  Long- 
fellow. 

Third. — God's  care  and  thought  for 
them,  from  which  we  learn  more  of  God's 
care  of  us,  is  illustrated  in  the  poem  we 
will  read  to-day,  **  To  a  Waterfowl," 
by  Bryant. 

Other  poems  give  other  truths  and 
pictures,  some  ethical,  some  fanciful, 
some  beautiful,  some  only  quaint  and 
pleasing.  We  may  suggest  **  Robert  of 
Lincoln,"  by  Bryant,  **  Two  vaga- 
bonds," **  Evening  at  the  farm," 
*•  Farmer  John,"  J.  T.  Trowbridge  ;  **  To 
the  stork,"  Longfellow;  *'The  pet  lamb," 
Wordsworth;  **  The  pied  piper,"  Brown- 
ing ;  *' Seven  times  one,"  Ingelow ; 
**The  lion  charmer,"  Harriet  S.  Flem- 
ing; **  What  is  that.  Mother,"  Geo.  W. 
Doane  ;  **  Mary  had  a  little  lamb." 

Among  songs  we  may  mention  :  '  *  I 
love  little  pussy,"  **  Thank  you,  pretty 
cow,"  *'The  brown  birds  are  flying," 
**A11  the  birds  have  come  again,"  **In 
a  hedge  just  where  'tis  best,"  and  **The 
North  wind  doth  blow"  (from  Eleanor 
Smith's  Songs),  '*  My  bird,  my  bird,  why 
go  ray  pet,"  **The  ground  was  all 
covered  with  snow  one  day,"  **  Singing 
in  the  rain,"  *'Sing,  O  sing,  thou 
merry  bird,"  and  '*  Little  birdie  in  the 
tree"  (in  Franklin  Square  Songs,  No,  7), 
'  *  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee, "  "  Cher- 
ries are  ripe,"  '*  Chilly  little  chickadee," 
and  **  The  swallow  is  a  mason." 

The  poem  we  have  chosen  to-day  is 
more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  any 


we  have  named,  but  before  reading  it  we 
talked  of  the  wild  geese  we  had  seen 
flying  to  the  south,  we  recalled  their 
cry,  remembered  how  far  off"  they  were, 
how  black  they  looked  against  the  blue 
sky  as  they  passed  in  a  long  line  over- 
head. 

**  Albert,  do  you  remember  the  geese 
we  saw  up  in  the  sky  one  day  last  fall  ?  ' ' 
**  Do  you  mean  the  geese  that  made  an 
anchor  ?  "  *  *  Yes. "  * '  They  went  right 
over  us."  **  I  don't  think  they  were 
very  big."  **0h,  yes,  but  they  were, 
they  only  looked  so  small  because  they 
were  so  far  away.  They  were  as  big  as 
the  tame  geese  you  saw  at  Maggie's, 
only  they  were  wild  and  had  always 
lived  in  the  woods  and  by  the  lakes  and 
rivers  far  away  from  men.  Now  Bryant 
saw  one  of  these  wild  geese,  or  perhaps 
a  wild  duck,  flying  overhead  just  as  the 
sun  was  going  down,  the  dew  was  fall- 
ing, and  night  was  coming  on.  He  was 
flying  all  alone,  and  so  far  away  no 
hunter  could  shoot  him,  and  Bryant 
watched  him  as  he  sailed  along,  farther 
and  farther  out  of  sight,  till  he  could 
see  him  no  more  and  then  Bryant  wrote 
this  little  poem  to  tell  about  it  all  : — 

To  a  Waterfowl: 

(Whither — that  means  where.) 

**  *  Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the 
last  steps  of  day 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost 
thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way.' 

**  Solitary  means  lonely,  there  was  no 
other  bird  with  him,  all  was  still,  the 
sky  above  was  bright  and  in  the  west 
was  rosy  red.  What  made  it  crimson  ?  ' ' 
**  The  sun  shining  when  it  is  setting." 

**  The  bird  does  not  hear  Bryant  ask 
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where  he  is  going,  he  only  flies  right 
on. 

(Fowler  means  hunter.) 

**  *  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye, 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do 
thee  wrong 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along.* 

"  You  would  not  do  the  bird  wrong 
if  you  should  see  it  flying  past,  by  try- 
ing to  take  away  its  happy  life,  and  this 
bird  was  so  high  up  in  the  air,  the  hun- 
ter could  not  harm  him  even  if  he 
wanted  to.  He  kept  on  sailing  along 
toward  the  warm  southland  very  stead- 
ily and  quietly,  not  even  stopping  to 
rest.  Then  Bryant  asks  if  he  is  going  to 
some  shallow  lake  where  the  weeds  are 
growing  up  through  the  water  so  thick 
that  he  can  hide  his  nest  among  them, 
or,  if  he  is  going  to  stop  on  the  bank  of 
some  wide  river,  or  on  the  ocean  beach 
where  the  waves  rise  and  fall  as  you 
have  seen  them  rocking  up  and  down  on 
the  lake  beach.  Now,  listen  to  Bryant 
when  he  is  asking  about*all  this  : 

*•  •  Seek' St  thou  the  plashy  brink 

Of  weedy   lake  or  marge  of  river 
wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and 
sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? ' 

**  We  don't  know  where  the  bird  is 
going,  but  God  knows  and  guides  the 
bird  in  the  right  way,  so  that  he  shall 
not  be  lost.  God  shows  him  the  path 
right  through  the  air  above  hills  and 
valleys,  and  forests  and  rivers,  although 
to  us  he  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  clouds. 

(There    is   a    Power — that    Power  is 
God)  — 
**  *  There  is  a  Power  whose  care 

Teaches  thy  way  along  that  path- 
less coast, 


The  desert  and  illimitable  air,— 
Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost.' 

'  •  What  is  atmosphere  ?  "     *  *  The  air. ' ' 

"  'AH  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At   that  far  height,  the   cold,  thin 
atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome 
land, 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near.' 

m 

"  *  And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 

''What  does  that  mean,  Martha?" 
"He  won't  have  to  work  any  more." 
'  *  When  he  has  reached  the  warmer  land, 
he  will  be  with  his  friends,  other  wild 
birds  who  are  going  to  stay  there,  and 
build  their  nests. 

"  'And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 

Soon    shalt  thou    find    a   summer 
home,  and  rest 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds 
shall  bend 
Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest.' 

' '  What  are  '  reeds '  ?  "  "  Something 
like  grasses."  "And  what  is  a  'shel- 
tered nest '  ?  "  "  With  the  mother  on 
it,  or  it  might  be  trees  to  shade  it," 
answers  Martha.  "Yes,  or  the  reeds 
bending  over  it  hide  it. 

"  '  Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet, 
on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast 
given. 
And  shall  not  soon  depart.* 

"What  is  the  lesson  Bryant  learned 
from  watching  the  bird  ?  He  learned  a 
lesson  which  we  can  learn  too,  that  God 
who  cares  for  the  birds  and  guides  them 
through  the  sky,  from  the  cold  North  to 
the  sunny  South  where  many  of  them 
have  not  been  before,  and  brings  them 
safely  back  in  the  Spring  to  their  north- 
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em  home,  will  never  forget  us,  but  lead 
us  all  through  our  long  lives  in  the 
right  way.  The  sky  is  large  and  the 
South  far  away,  but  the  bird's  flight  is 
guided  by  God.  Our  lives  may  be  long 
or  lonely,  but  God  is  with  us,  our  guide, 
our  helper. 

■**  *  He  who  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky 
thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread 
alone. 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright.'  " 

Susan  P.  Clbment. 
Racijie^   I  Vis. 


Home  Harmonies  and  How  to  Find 

Them. 

Mothers  are  constantly  confessing  to 
each  other  that  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  their  children.  Often  the 
most  conscientious  and  sincere  mother 
feels  most  at  sea  about  how  to  manage 
them  correctly,  and  consequentty  takes 
little  or  no  comfort  with  her  babies.  It 
is  not  altogether  ignorance  of  maternal 
duties  which  causes  this  unhappy  state 
of  mind,  for  mother  instinct  always  comes 
to  the  rescue.  The  modem  child  is 
different  from  any  other  child  of  any 
other  age  or  time,  and  calls  for  different 
handling.  The  old  methods  do  not  fit 
the  offspring  of  the  newer  time.  If 
mothers  could  separate  themselves  from 
their  children  mentally,  and  see  them  in 
the  perspective  of  independent  beings, 
they  would  often  see  their  shortcomings 
in  a  truer  light.  If  mothers  could  feel 
sure  that  their  children  are  the  working 
out  of  the  universal  life,  and  not  merely 
the  result  of  maternal  rearing,  they 
would  let  individuality  have  free  sway 
and  would  remove  much  of  the  friction 


which   is  constantly   at  work   between 
parent  and  child. 

Shakespeare  made  this  conflict  between 
parent  and  child  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent in  his  great  dramas  of  real  life.  He 
even  hints  that  the  child  is  the  next  step 
in  advance  of  the  older  generation,  and 
the  struggle  is  brought  about  by  the 
belief  that  the  parent  thought  is  the 
greater.  The  two  can  never  be  wholly 
in  sympathy  or  reconcilable  until  they 
view  each  other  as  parts  of  the  great  tide 
of  Being, — parts  only,  and  not  each  a 
separate  whole.  Froebel  teaches  this 
lesson  to  the  warring  world  in  childish 
games  and  songs.  He  shows  the  unity 
of  the  many  in  one,  by  children  linking 
together  their  milkweed  chains.  He 
illustrates  the  necessity  of  every  part  to 
the  common  whole,  by  the  ingredients 
in  baby's  cake, — all  brought  together, 
and  in  due  time.  He  shows  the  serial 
connection  in  season  following  season, 
and  in  man's  daily  dependence  upon  his 
fellow-man.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubting  destiny  when  viewed  from  the 
scientific  certainty  of  a  divine  plan. 


The  Pianoforte  and  the  Child. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  was  it  my 
purpose  to  give  a  series  of  lessons.  All 
I  wished  to  do  was  to  give  a  hint  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  true  Kindergarten 
work,  and  to  illustrate  principles  of 
development.  This  having  been  accom- 
plished, it  only  remains  to  offer  to 
mothers  a  few  practical  things  they  can 
Tio  to  help  on  this  much  needed  ele- 
vation of  the  study  of  music.  Notice 
that  I  say  the  siudy  of  musiCy  and  this 
leads  to  my  first  thought. 

We  must  make  the  clear-cut  distinc- 
tion between  learning  to  play  the  piano 
and  the   study  of  music.     The  former 
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does  not  involve  the  latter  as  we  have 
already  seen. 

And  here  we  strike  a  fundamental 
error  that  runs  through,  not  only  musi- 
cal study,  but  a  large  part  of  all  our 
popular  systems  of  education,  viz,,  un- 
truthfulness. 

Now  would  you  call  it  being  truthful 
if  you  could  manage  to  hide  some  me- 
chanical device  for  reproducing  a  piece 
of  music,  and  should  then  accept  the 
praises  of  an  admiring  audience  for  your 
skill  in  interpretation,  thus  assuming 
that  you  had  thought  it  all  out  and  then 
expressed  your  thought  ?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  would  call  that  being  truthful. 
Well,  now,  that  is  what  is  being  done  by 
^  thousands  every  day.  Miss  Dolly 
Thumbling  sits  down  and  rattles  up  and 
down  seven  octaves  of  keys  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner,  to  the  envy  of  her 
less  accomplished  neighbor  across  the 
way,  but  delight  of  an  adoring  papa 
and  mamma.  And  they,  calling  it  mu- 
sic, suppose  there  is  some  idea  of  it  in 
her  dear,  little  noddle.  But,  dear  me,* 
there  has  been  no  more  music  in  her 
thought  than  in  Tom's  pate,  who  lies  on 
the  hearth  putting  a  special  shine  on  his 
already  glossy  coat,  preparatory  to  a  call 
on  Miss  Tabby. 

« 

Now,  do  you  call  that  being  truthful  ? 
I  do  not  believe  you  do. 

What  the  world  needs  is  a  realization 
of  the  words  of  the  good  book,  '*  speak 
ye  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor,'* 
and  we  can't  Speak  truth  without  being 
first  truthful.  Truthfulness  of  thought 
and  utterance  is  the  first  need  of  the 
hour. 

And  it  is  needed  right  here  in  this 
study  where  the  fingers,  and  not  the 
tongue,  are  to  do  the  speaking.  The 
piano  is  but  the  medium  for  expressing 
our  thought.     The  first  and  real  work  to 


be    done    is    to    realize   the    idea,    the 
thought, — that  is,  music. 

Playing  is  not  then  our  object,  but  the 
expression  of  thought.  And  it  is  our 
duty  as  parents  to  hold  this  in  our  own 
thought  and  that  of  our  children. 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  you,  as  mothers, 
ought  to  take  that  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject that  will  lead  you  to  investigate  the 
work  that  is  being  done  with  your  chil- 
dren, and  know  whether  learning  to  play, 
or  the  study  of  music — the  true  thinking 
of  music — is  the  object  set  before  the  child? 

This  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and 
decides  the  second — the  choice  of  a 
teacher.  The  elevated  demands  of  the 
mothers  will  necessitate  a. corresponding 
elevation  of  ideal  in  the  teachers.  But 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  objects  in  the  way  of 
the  teacher  who  sees  the  difference  be- 
tween sham  *  Splaying"  and  truthful 
thought  and  utterance,  is  the  pride  of 
parents,  that  leads  them  to  a  desire  for 
quick  results  which  they  call  **playing," 
and  unless  the  teacher  is  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  earning  a  competency,  or  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  teach  truthfully— 
that  is,  up  to  the  highest  he  knows, — 
this  pride  of  the  parent  turns  aside  the 
really  helpful  powers  of  the  teacher,  and 
although  your  child  has  **  asked  for 
bread,"  you  have  given  him  a  stone." 

The  next  important  point  to  be  no- 
ticed is  the  necessity  for  frequent  lessons. 

When  your  child  begins  any  one  of 
the  elementary  studies  you  do  not  ex- 
pect to  send  him  to  a  teacher  once  a 
week  for  an  hour,  nor  do  you  expect  the 
teacher  to  give  the  child  work  that  re- 
quires a  week  of  study,  and  you  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  idea  of  the  teacher 
requiring  a  thought-killing  mechanicaf 
repetition  of  so  many  words  for  so  many 
minutes  every  day. 
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On  the  contrary,  you  expect  him  to 
take  short  daily  lessons,  and  to  do 
almost  the  whole  of  his  work  for  the 
first  few  years  in  the  class-room. 

Now,  is  it  not  just  as  unreasonable  to 
send  a  child  to  a  teacher  once  a  week  for 
an  hour's  work  in  music, — a  study  every 
whit  as  complicated,  and  in  many  ways 
more  so,  and  just  as  abstract  ? 

And  is  it  not  just  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  teacher  of  music  to  give  a  child 
in  that  one-hour  lesson  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  study  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  lay  out  work  for  that  child  that 
will  require  so  many  minutes  every  day, 
for  a  week,  to  master  ? 

But  this  is  what  is  ordinarily  required 
of  child  and  teacher.  No  one  with  any 
knowledge  of  Kindergarten  or  ordinary 
•educatipnal  principles  will  fail  to  see 
that  this  is  not  only  absurd  but  positive- 
ly unfair  and  injurious  to  the  child;  that 
almost  no  true  educational  work  can  be 
'done  by  the  teacher  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

"But  what  can  be  done?  The  child 
can*t  get  enough  time  for  practice  for 
more  frequent  lessons.  Besides,  it 
would  cost  so  much." 

The  first  part  of  this  remark,  which 
iias  come  to  my  ears  so  often,  has  been 
already  answered. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  mathematical 
study  it  must  be  done,  for  some  time, 
mainly  is  the  class-room.  In  the  ordi- 
nary school  studies  you  count  upon  the 
cumulative  force  of  '*line  upon  line,  pre- 
•cept  upon  precept*'  to  establish  a  certain 
power  of  thought,  and  so  send  the  child 
for  a  daily  study  to  the  teacher,  and  do 
not  expect  or  demand  work  at  home. 
Just  so  in  music,  the  best,  most  truly 
rapid  work  can  only  be  done  in  the 
•class-room  and  done  daily,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  first  year,  at  least. 


**  As  to  expense."  How  is  that  met 
in  the  case  of  other  studies?  By  the 
class  system,  of  course. 

Now,  while  classes  can  not  be  so  large 
as  in  other  studies,  still  they  can  be,  for 
the  length  of  time  that  the  daily  lesson 
is  necessary,  large  enough  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  tuition  to  just  what  one  lesson  a 
week  would  demand. 

Supposing  your  teacher  charges  one 
dollar  per  hour  ;  suppose  the  class  num- 
bers five;  each  child's  share  would  then 
be  twenty  cents.  For  the  dollar  you 
would  have  paid  for  one  hour,  your  child 
could  have  five  hours,  an  hour  every  day 
for  the  school  days  of  the  week.  And 
these  hours  can  be  made  very  much 
more  interesting  than  the  one  hour  alone, 
besides  quintupling  the  power  of  the 
teaching  by  the  cumulative  effect  of 
"  here  a  little,  there  a  little." 

Another  important  duty  for  mothers 
is  to  provide  the  proper  teaching  facili- 
ties and  remove  all  distracting  elements. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  send  the 
children  to  the  teacher.  But  if  this  is 
not  feasible,  provide  the  blackboard 
facilities  and  a  room  where  the  lesson 
can  be  given  absolutely  without  inter- 
ruptions or  the  presence  of  anything  to 
draw  away  the  attention. 

Pew  parents  realize  that  a  successful 
lesson  can  rarely  be  given  with  the 
piano,  in  any  room  where  there  is  a  con- 
stant or  frequent  flitting  about,  or  in  and 
out,  of  the  members  of  the  family,  or 
servants.  I  could  pour  ir#D  yout*  ears  a 
dismal  tale  of  the  woes  of  the  poor 
teacher,  but  the  hint  given  is  suflS- 
cient  for  you  to  paint  your  own  pict- 
ures. 

Irregularity  is  another  thief  which, 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  steals 
from  both  teacher  and  pupil.  This  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  mothers  to  regulate,  and 
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needs  to  be  attended  to,  both  in  justice  to 
your  child  and  the  teacher. 

Many  things  left  untouched  here  will 
suggest  themselves,  or  be  suggested  by 
thoughtful  teachers,  in  which  mothers 
can  materially  aid  the  work.  I  only 
want  to  emphasize  one  more. 

Go  to  the  lessons  with  your  child  as 
often  as  possible,  not  only  to  know  what 
is  being  done,  but  to  gain  such  a  clear 
idea  of  the  special  thought  of  the  lesson 
that  you  can  sit  down  with  your  child 
and  intelligently  supplement  the  teach- 
er's work  with  additional  study  at  home, 
or  guide  the  child  into  clear  and  com- 
prehensive  perception  and  conceptio^i  of 
the  lessons  the  teacher  has  marked  out 
for  home  study. 

My  final  word  is :  Place  this  study 
upon  the  same  basis  as  all  other  studies, 
and  apply  the  same  principles  and  the 
same  common  sense,  and  we  shall  have 
a  new  generation  of  musically  thought- 
ful men  and  women,  speaking  **  every 
man  truth  with  his  neighbor.*' — Cal- 
vin B.  Cady,  Chicago, 


Restlessness. 

Springtime  is  soon  upon  us,  and  there 
will  come  those  wild,  restless  days  when 
the  boys  and  girls  feel  that  same  stirring 
impulse  which  precedes  the  new  growth 
all  about  them  in  nature.  The  wise 
mother  will  anticipate  these  days  of 
awakening  and  seek  to  guide  and  direct 
the  strong  cuA'ent  of  onward  life.  There 
is  no  greater  pleasure  to  the  older  as  well 
as  the  younger  children  of  the  family, 
than  to  make  collections, —  it  seems  to 
be  a  habit  of  mind  with  growing  chil- 
dren, to  accumulate,  absorb  and  pos- 
sess. A  collection  of  early  spring  buds 
and  blossoms  and  grasses, —  carefully 
arranged  and  preserved,  can  be  made  a 


most  beautiful  possession.  Let  the  chil- 
dren have  a  press  and  papers  for  the 
special  purpose,  as  well  as  neat  cards 
for  mounting.  Perhaps  a  certain  cor- 
ner of  the  attic  could  be  arranged  for  a 
workshop  for  this  particular  work,  so 
allowing  the  children  to  enjoy  all  phases 
of  the  possession.  Have  also  a  purpose 
for  collecting,  —  perhaps  the  nicely 
mounted  specimens  can  be  gathered  inta 
series  of  a  dozen  cards,  and  presented 
to  friends,  or  even  to  some  school  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  will  encourage  the 
selecting  of  choice  sprays  and  dainty 
sprouts,  and  bring  a  closer  appreciation 
of  the  wonderful  arrangement  of  natural 
beauty.  What  can  be  more  vivifying  to- 
growing  childhood  than  to  come  close 
to  nature*s  bursting  springtime,  and  feel 
itself  a  part  of  this  wondrous  awaken- 
ing.— M.  H. 


Indoor  Amusements. 

The  Winter  being  almost  ended  and 
Spring  getting  ready  to  appear,  there 
seems  to  come  a  time  when  all  nature  is 
restless;  the  winds  blow,  storms  unex- 
pectedly arise,  great  agitation  seems  to 
be  going  on  in  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  universe.  Our 
little  folks  feel  this,  and  it  is  manifested 
by  unusual  restlessness.  They  tire  of 
their  old  play  and  work,  they  want  to 
get  out  of  doors,  yet  the  weather  does 
not  permit.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
put  our  best  thought  to  the  directing  of 
their  energies.  We  mu.st  put  this  rest- 
lessness to  good  account ;  not  let  it  wear 
the  child  out  but  make  the  child  wear  it 
out. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  spend  all 
of  our  time  with  the  children  but  we  can 
keep  our  minds  on  them,  get  them 
started   in  the  right  channel  and  give 
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them  encouragement  by  an  occasional 
suggestion. 

Soap  babbles  are  a  great  delight  and 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  form  and  color;  as  the  bubbles 
are  formed  in  the  basin  there  will  be 
prism  upon  prism,  until  as  one  little  fel- 
low said,  •*Why  it's  a  house  built  of 
crystals,  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow.'* If  a  woolen  cloth  is  placed  on 
the  floor,  and  the  bubbles  shaken  off 
from  the  pipe  onto  it,  it  is  often  possible 
to  keep  several  bubbles  for  several  sec- 
onds. If  two  or  more  are  playing,  it  is 
great  joy  to  see  which  can  make  the 
largest  ones  and  have  them  stay  the 
longest.  If  the  sun  is  shining,  wonder- 
ful results  in  color  may  be  realized. 

Many  children  who  would  tire  in  a 
few  moments  of  toy  playthings  would 
be  interested  for  hours  with  bubbles. 

A  ball  of  cord  is  full  of  possibilities, 
often  needing  no  suggestion,  for  we  have 
seen  a  boy  of  three,  wrap  two  strings 
around  a  rocking  chair,  with  the  ends 
in  his  hand,  while  he  sat  in  a  large  easy 
chair,  with  a  board  across  the  arms,  and 
played  driver,  going  wherever  he  had 
traveled  in  his  short  life,  the  motion  of 
the  rockers  serving  as  trotting ,  horses. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  imagination 
lends  enchantment  to  such  play,  and 
what  a  factor  for  development  it  is  and 
may  become. 

The  grocery  man,  the  milk  man,  the 
lumber  man,  the  coal  man  were* all  dealt 
with,  and  imitated.  The  wonderful  bar- 
gains made  with  these  different  trades- 
men would  astonish  the  strictest  econo- 
mist. 

Great  sport  and  profit  is  found  by  the 
use  of  the  string  as  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires,  but  it  is  liable  to  cause  the 
necessity  of  the  remainder  of  the  family 
to  migrate  to  other  quarters,  if  some  lim- 


itations are  not  exacted  when  the  winged 
messages  go  flying  over  the  house  on 
their  numerous  play  wires.  Here  is 
great  opportunity  for  papa  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  scientific  and  mechanical 
information  by  playing  scientifically 
and  giving  explanations  as  required. 
Children  are  so  ready  to  receive  knowl- 
edge about  that,  which  they  are  plajnng 
and  the  teaching  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
little  tact. 

Another  amusement  which  will  hold 
when  everything  else  fails,  though  we 
should  advise  your  nerves  to  be  well  dis- 
ciplined ere  you  suggest  it,  is  to  provide 
a  soft  pine  board,  paper  of  tacks  and  a 
small  hammer.  When  -they  have  be- 
come used  to  the  motion  and  can  strike 
the  head  of  the  tack  and  not  the  fingers, 
and  can  make  each  tack  go  into  the 
board,  then  help  them  to  draw  simple 
designs  on  the  board  with  chalk,  then 
follows  the  lines  with  the  tacks.  Dur- 
ing this  restless  spell — motion  and  noise 
is  what  the  child  craves — he  gets  both 
with  tack  hammer  and  board  and  at  the 
same  time  is  gaining  control  and  direct- 
ness. 

When  he  learns  the  use  of  hammer 
and  tacks  it  is  a  short  step  to  saw,  nail, 
chisel  and  file  —  so  put  a  shield  above 
your  nerves  and  let  the  little  folks  pound 
to  their  heart's  content  as  long  as  they 
are  doing  no  harm. 


The  Coal  and  the  Shovel. 

It  was  noon,  and  the  men  dropped 
their  shovels  on  the  coal  pile,  stretched 
themselves  under  the  trees  and  rested 
from  their  work. 

The  quiet  was  broken  by  the  noise  of 
a  shovel  sliding  down  the  coal  heap. 

'*  To  think  I  have  come  to  this,"  said 
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the  shovel,   as  it    finally  reached    the 
ground. 

''  To  what  ? ''  asked  the  coal. 

**  Once  I  was  part  of  a  tree,  now  I  am 
only  a  handle  and  have  to  shovel  dirty 
coal."  retorted  the  shovel. 

•*Well/'  said  the  coal,  "  I  was  once  a 
tree  myself,  so  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  in  my 
company." 

The  shovel-handle  did  not  speak. 

*'You  might,"  continued  the  coal, 
'*find  it  diflBcult  to  make  some  believe 
you  had  ever  been  anything  else  but  a 
shovel-handle,  so  you  ought  not  to  doubt 
my  once  being  a  tree." 

*  *  You  are  so  hard  and  black, '  *  said  the 
shovel-handle,  **  please  tell  me  what 
changed  you  from  a  beautiful  tree  to 
this?" 

*'  Agis  ago,"  began  the  coal,  **I  lifted 
my  head  above  the  marsh,  and  so  rapidly 
I  grew  in  the  hot  climate,  I  was  soon  the 
tallest  fern  tree  in  the  forest. ' ' 

* '  Ferns  do  not  grow  tall, ' '  contradicted 
the  shovel-handle,  "  and  you  called  your- 
self a  tree." 

*'They  did  ages  ago,"  replied  the 
coal,  **and  as  I  was  saying,  I  looked 
down  on  all  the  other  ferns,  until  the 
wind  bowed  me  low,  and  I  fell  in  the 
bog.  There  I  lay  buried  in  the  water, 
and  as  if  that  was  not  enough  the  water 
changed  me  into  peat.  Do  you  know 
what  peat  is  ?  " 

"Well,"  grumbled  the  shovel-han- 
dle, *  *the  man  who  owns  me,  talks  about 
the  peat  fires  he  had  in  Ireland,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  something  that  they 
burn." 

**  Mosses  crept  over  me,"  continued 
the  coal,  *  *  other  fern  trees  fell  in  the  bog, 
and  pressed  me  farther  down  in  the 
earth.  The  heat  increased,  and  I  be- 
came so  hard  ( I  suppose  I  was  turning 


into  brown  coal),  there  was  hardly  a  trace 
of  the  fern  left.  Still  the  pressure  from 
above  increased  with  the  heat  until  I 
became  black  and  hard  as  you  see.  How 
long  I  was  buried  in  the  earth  I  do  not 
know,  but  at  last  a  man  dug  and  carried 
me  above  ground.  It  must  have  been  ages 
though  that  I  was  hidden  away  in  the 
earth  for  this  does  not  seem  like  the 
same  world.  The  trees  and  animals  are 
as  much  changed  as  I.  What  do  you 
suppose  has  made  me  and  everything  so 
different  ? ' ' 

Just  then  a  sunbeam  broke  through  a 
cloud  and  glistened  on  the  coal. 

**  Don't  you  know,"  it  said,  **  but  for 
the  warm  sunshine  you  could  never  have 
raised  your  fern  branches,  and  after  you 
were  crushed  in  the  earth,  it  was  heat 
again  that  changed  you  to  coal,  but  this 
heat  you  have  stored  up  you  must  give 
back  to  the  earth  again." 

**But,"  broke  in  the  shovel-handle, 
'^tell  me,  coal,  how  did  you  come 
here?" 

The  one  o'clock  whistle  blew,  the  men 
picked  up  their  shovels,  and  threw  the 
coal  rattling  down  into  the  hole  of  the 
cellar. 

The  shovel-handle  may  find  out  some 
day. — Susan  Caxdwbix,  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  New  York, 


This  department  is  open  to  reports 
from  all  **  mother  clubs"  and  Child 
Culture  Study  Circles,  and  we  heartily 
invite  correspondence  and  discussion. 
Also  questions  will  be  answered  pertain- 
ing to  the  nursery  and  home  training,  by 
the  editors,  as  well  as  professional 
workers  at  our  com  mand .  We  trust  that 
our  readers  will  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  and  contribute  their  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms. 
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The  Frost  Fairies. 
.  It  was  a  very  dark  night,  and  every- 
tking  in  the  whole  world  seemed  asleep  : 
the  trees,  birds  in  the  nest, — even  the 
shadows  were  still.  Looking  down  on 
this  drowsy  picture  was  one  little  Moon- 
beam. 

**  Mother  Moon,'*  he  whispered,  *'may 
I  rest  my  head  on  this  soft,  gray  cloud  ? 
Why  need  I  shine  if  the  world  is 
asleep?'* 

"Shine  on,  little  Beam,"  said  Mother 
Moon  ;  **  but  shine  brightly!  " 

The  little  Beam  hung  his  head  for  -% 
minute ;  his  light  had  been  pale  and 
dim,  and  of  little  use  to  any  one.  Then 
he  straightened  out  and  shone  like  the 
moon,  and  right  down  to  the  farmer's 
field  sent  his  silver  ray  of  light,  and 
immediately  found  out  that  he  could  be 
of  use  to  some  one  ! 

Marching  across  the  field  was  a  troop 
of  little  Fairies,  each  no  taller  than  your 
hand.  From  head  to  toe  they  shone 
like  silver,  and,  inde«d,  when  the  Beam 
peered  closer,  their  dresses  sparkled  like 
white  frost  on  a  sunshiny  morning  I 
Funny  little  six-pointed  caps  they  wore  ; 
strangest  of  all,  over  his  right  shoulder 
each  Fairy  carried  a  tiny,  steel  axe  ! 

Over  the  farmer's  field  they  tripped, 
with  the  lightest  tread.  Pausing  at 
length  on  the  edge  of  a  large  crack  in 
the  earth,  the  little  captain  Fairy  turned 
to  the  Beam  and  said,  **  We  thank  you, 
bright,  little  Beam,  ftir  your  light. 
Without  it  we  could  not  have  found  this 
narrow  door  of  the  earth  !  " 

Every  little  Fairy  smiled  gratefully  at 
the  Beam,  who  sai|d,  **You  are  wel- 
come !  Will  you  tell  me  who  you  are, 
and  why  you  are  marching  into  the 
deep,  dark  earth  ?  " 

*  *  We  are  the  Frost  Fairies,  and  are 
going  to  work  for  the  kind,  old  farmer. 


Through  this  narrow  door  we  go  quite 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  with  our  sharp 
axes  help  to  break  the  ground  that  has 
grown  so  hard  during  the  long  winter. 
Then  when  the  time  comes  to  plough 
this  field  we'shall  have  broken  up  all  the 
large  clods  of  earth  and  saved  the  farm- 
er a  great  deal  of  work." 

One  by  one  they  slipped  through  the 
crack,  whispering,  '*  Good-night !  kind, 
little  Beam — good-night ! ' '  And  pres- 
ently he  heard  the  sound  of  the  axes  on 
the  hard  earth. 

Can  you  guess  what  a  happy  little 
Beam  he  felt  as  he  stole  back  to  Mother 
Moon  ? — A  Toronto  Kindergartner. 


My  little  children  have  all  been  early 
risers,  by  nature,  and  it  has  often  been 
the  puzzle  of  the  nursery  to  know  how 
to  amuse  them  and  keep  them  quiet 
until  at  least  a  reasonable  hour  and  not 
disturb  the  household.  One  morning 
little  Albert  awoke  very  early  and  I  re- 
sorted as  usual  to  all  the  ways  and  means 
at  my  command  ;  at  last  I  said:  **  Listen 
and  see  if  you  can  hear  the  steam-cars;" 
he  listened  quietly,  but  eagerly,  and 
waited  for  the  familiar  whistle,  and  has 
since  said  when  waking  early — **  Listen, 
listen!"  It  had  not  occurred  to  me 
before  that  the  children  who  are  all  eyes 
are  quite  excusable  for  being  restless  in 
the  early  morning,  when  it  is  still  too 
dark  for  them  to  see,  and  when  there  is 
so  little  for  them  to  hear.  If  we  could 
only  transfer  to  their  consciousness  some 
of  our  own  mental  pictures  we  might 
expect  them  to  lie  awake  and  be  happy. 

A  light  burning  in  the  room  will  keep 
most  babies  quiet  when  awake  at  night, 
but  that  very  way  of  satisfying  them 
may  in  a  measure  deprive  them  of  exer- 
cising their  inner  sense  of  seeing. — A 
Mother. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES, 


The  past  four  months  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Calvin  B.  Cady  has  contriblited  to  our 
mothers*  department  a  serial  article  in 
which  he  gives  not  only  a  generous  taste 
of  his  **  new  idea  '*  in  music,  but  several 
actual  practical  lessons.     These  papers 
have  received    marked    attention  from 
many  of  the  most  prominent  Kindergart- 
ners  of  the  country,   who  are  looking 
seriously  to  the  piano  problem,  in  con- 
nection not  only  with  their  class-rooms, 
but  ifrom  a  basis  of  child  development 
.  through    pianoforte    study.      Professor 
Cady's  work  is  by  no  means  an  experi- 
ment, and  we  take  pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  Calendars  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  as  far  back  as  1881,  where,  as 
Director  of   the    School  of   Music,   he 
adapted  his  method  (we  might  almost 
call  it  a  Kindergarten  method  in  music), 
from  the  elementary  department  through 
the  entire  university  course.     An  occa- 
sion for  so  full  a  demonstration  is  seldom 
the  lot  of  an  idealist,  but  Professor  Cady 
has  been  most  happy  in  thoroughly  prac- 
ticalizing  and  evolving    his    **  natural 
method,*'  natural  in  that  it  aims  to  truly 
unfold  and  give  expression  to  the  real 
inner  life  through  the  divinest  of  the  arts, 
beginning   with    the     youngest    child. 
The  most  interesting  features  to  Kinder- 
gartners  are  Mr.  Cady's  normal  training 
classes.     Several  are  organized  during 
the  school  year  besides  the  regular  sum- 
mer school.     For    particulars,  address 
Prof.  C.  B.  Cady,  Auditorium,  Chicago. 
Several  extraordinary  articles  from  this 
same  pen  have  appeared  in  Music  (Chi- 
cago), and  also  in  Music  Review  (Chi- 
cago), it  is  editing  the  *  *  Graded  Thematic 
Manual.*' 


Thbrb  is  an  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  societies  formed  to  promulgate 
the  study  of  Froebel's  educational  works 
and  methods.  It  may  certainly  be  reck- 
oned one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
educators  and  intelligent  parents  are 
seeking  out  Christian  pedagogy.  Froebel 
is  most  truly  to  be  classed  with  modem 
Christian  reformers.  He  lived  his  own 
life  most  completely  according  to  his 
light,  and  carried  in  his  heart  neither 
hate  for  his  persecutors,  nor  condemna- 
tion of  the  indifferent  world  about  him. 
His  was  truly  a  mother  heart,  and  it  is 
speaking  still  to  those  of  the  same  nature. 


Thb  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  announces  that  arrangements  are 
progressing  favorably  for  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  to  be  held  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  12-15, 
1892.  The  Local  Committee  at  Sara- 
toga will  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  members.  All  com- 
munications in  reference  to  the  business 
of  the  Association  should  be  addressed 
to  E.  H.  Cook,  President  N.  E.  A., 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


We  hear  less  criticism  of  each  other 
in  the  ranks  of  Kindergartners.  They, 
like  the  modem  church,  are  growing  ac- 
customed to  denominations  many,  hop- 
ing in  one  principle.  Not  even  the 
Kindergarten  system  can  be  stereotyped, 
but  must  ever  be  growing  on  and  further 
out  of  mere  local  and  personal  views 
into  an  understanding  of  Froebelian 
thought  and  feeling.  The  sentiment 
side  of  the  question  is  being  superseded 
by  the  true  motherliness,  and  ignorance 
is  changing  into  reverence. 


A    MAN,    upon    whom,    after    forty 
stormy  unanchored  years  of  life,  dawned 
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the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  new 
education,  who  was  so  filled  with  the 
glory  of  it  that  he  could  then  sit  down 
and  find  the  child's  primer  an  illumi- 
nated volume,  learning  by  the  light  of 
this  revelation  to  read  and  write — such 
an  example  of  what  conviction  will  do 
for  a  man,  ought  to  bring  balm  to  all 
souls  struggling  for  a  higher  under- 
standing. This  was  Pestalozzi's  ex- 
perience and  he  writes  with  fervor  in 
*  *  Gertrude  and  Her  Children  *':  *  *  *  Be  ye 
.  perfect  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven  is  perfect.'  The  consciousness 
of  this  divine  command  is  to  be  unfolded 
in  the  heart  of  every  child.  The  spirit 
of  this  command  can  be  written  in  the 
mind  of  even  the  babe  in  his  crib." 


Thb  tide  of  educational  discussions 
comes  and  goes,  and  conventions  of 
thousands  of  educators  convene  and  scat- 
ter again  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the 
land.  Each  outgoing  tide  leaves  behind 
it  on  the  beach  infinite  numbers  of  shells 
and  pebbles ;  these  are  gathered  and 
added  to  the  stores  of  educational  lore. 
Only  now  and  then  a  pearl  is  found,  but 
it  is  always  the  sign  of  promise  and  a 
new  era  begins.  Traditionalism  and 
erudition  are  being  ground  fine  by  the 
moving  waters  of  discussion  and  there  is 
no  hope  of  escape  for  those  who  cling  to 
them.  '___ 

FIELD  NOTES. 


A  Visit  to  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.  ) 
Kindergartens.— It  was  our  privilege 
not  long  since  to  visit  the  Kindergar- 
tens of  Indianapolis.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Blaker 
has  full  charge  of  the  work  as  superin- 
tendent, and  the  energy,  judgment 
and  motherly  love  displayed  is  re- 
markable.    The  officers  and    board  of 


the  **  Indianapolis  Free  Kindergarten 
and  Children's  Aid  Society"  are  well 
organized  and  are  responsible  for  all  the 
money  used  by  the  society.  They  re- 
lieve the  superintendent  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  incoming  money,  interesting  out- 
siders to  provide  what  is  necessary,  thus 
helping  Mrs.  Blaker  to  put  all  her  ener- 
gies and  eflForts  toward  educating  the 
little  ones.  They  have  eleven  charity 
Kindergartens,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  eighty  pupils  each,  from  the 
poorest  families.  The  work  is  well  or- 
ganized and  the  systematic  manner  in 
which  everything  is  accomplished  is  a 
credit  to  the  cause.  Every  teacher, 
every  student  in  the  training  class,  every 
pupil  appreciates  his  or  her  own  respon- 
sibility, and  knows  he  or  she  is  a  part  of 
the  great  working  force,  and  that  the 
success  of  all  depends  upon  the  efforts  of 
each. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  visit  the  train- 
ing class  and  watch  the  bright,  eager 
faces  of  the  young  ladies  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  this  beautiful  work. 
The  underlying  principles  of  Froebel's 
system  are  being  instilled  into  their  very 
natures,  their  womanhood  being  made 
more  womanly  by  knowing  how  to  make 
childhood  more  happy  and  natural,  and 
how  to  evolve  the  best  and  highest 
powers  from  the  young  heart  and  mind. 
The  privilege  was  granted  us  of  being 
one  among  them,  playing  the  games, 
marching  and  singing.  This  helped  us 
to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  become  as  a 
little  child,  and  to  feel  the  true  power 
which  comes  from  a  realization  of  a 
child's  simplicity. 

Tn  the  Kindergartens,  we  saw  the 
busy  little  workers  bent  on  doing  that 
which  was  given  them  to  do  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  were  made  happy, 
simply  because  they  were  doing.     Their 
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entire  being  was  aroused  to  activity,  and 
their  energy,  instead  of  being  checked 
and  subdued,  was  guided  ;  every  want  in 
their  nature  supplied.  If  they  were 
listless  and  suppressed,  as  children  of 
the  poor  often  are,  they  were  encouraged 
to  join  in  the  hearty  games  of  the  lively 
ones.  If  they  are  inclined  to  be  boister- 
ous and  unruly,  they  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  play  such  rollicking  games 
that  ere  they  knew  it  their  surplus  energy 
as  surplus  steam,  was  used  to  propel  the 
whole  machinery  to  better  purpose;  their 
minds  were  awakened  and  stimulated  to 
do  creative  work,  they  were  led  to  investi- 
gate the  truths  of  nature,  and  their  love 
was  kept  active  through  the  harmonious 
activity  of  their  united  forces. 

Aside  from  the  proficient  Kindergar- 
ten work  done  in  Indianapolis,  the  board 
of  managers  and  the  superintendent 
have  found  a  demand  to  hold  the  chil- 
dren who  have  been  under  their  care, 
not  to  let  them  go  from  under  their  in- 
fluence; thus  they  have  organized  what 
they  call  **  Kitchen  Gardens  and  Domes- 
tic Training  Schools,"  and  children  who 
are  in  the  public  schools,  who  have  left 
the  Kindergarten,  go  every  Saturday  to 
this  Kitchen  Garden,  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  take  a  full  course  in  domestic 
art.  They  begin  by  doing  '  *play  work, ' ' 
they  have  a  full  set  of  play  dishes, 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  also  table  cloth, 
napkins  and  sideboard,  bed  rooms,  sit- 
ting room,  parlor,  library  and  laundry 
sets.  They  play  work  in  all  these  de- 
partments of  industry  under  a  trained 
leader,  then  they  are  promoted  to  the 
actual  work  with  full  sized  utensils. 
One  class  for  several  weeks  takes  full 
charge  of  the  superintendent's  office, 
cleans  it  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  the  most 
approved  fashion  ;  another  actually  goes 
through  the  laundry  process,  with  talks 


as  to  the  best  methods  as  they  proceed ; 
another  class  does  sewing,  learning  how 
to  fell,  seam,  overcast,  hem,  gather  and 
often  are  promoted  to  cutting  and  fitting; 
and  it  was  told  me  that  children  ten 
years  old  were  taught  to  make  their  own 
patterns,  and  could  cut  and  fit  a  dress  or 
apron.  Still  another  class  did  the  cham- 
ber work;  a  room  was  nicely  fitted  with 
a  chamber  set  and  children  were  taught 
the  quickest  and  best  ways  of  taking 
care  of  the  bed  roqm.  The  class  of  boys 
were  taking  slojd  lessons,  learning  a 
skillful  use  of  the  tools  required  in  wood 
work.  It  seems  necessary  to  separate 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  work  as  they 
grow  older  and  are  really  learning  to 
take  up  life's  duties,  but  we  could  but 
wish  that  the  girls  had  the  slojd  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  boys  the  advantage  of 
the  table  manners. 

The  crowning  feature  of  this  delight- 
ful day  in  the  domestic  training  class 
was  the  lunch.  We  were  invited  to 
dine  with  the  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  board  in  the  class  dining-room.  We 
were  ushered  in  by  a  little  lass  with  a 
dainty  professional  cap  and  apron  added 
to  her  neat  dress,  and  our  eyes  met  a 
spotless  table,  bedecked  with  flowers, 
ferns  and  dainty  dishes.  The  care  with 
which  the  little  maids  serve  the  guests, 
and  the  caution  displayed  to  do  every- 
thing according  to  the  proper  etiquette 
of  the  day  caused  the  guests  to  feel  a 
great  responsibility,  lest  they  fail  to  do 
their  part  as  honored  guests  should. 
The  cooks  must  not  be  neglected  in  the 
remembrance  of  this  delightful  lunch; 
we  can  with  all  sincerity  say  that  better 
salad,  croquettes,  rolls,  cottage  pudding 
and  cofiee  were  never  served  at  the  best 
regulated  home  table  in  the  country. 
And  these  little  cooks  were  not  more 
than  ten  years  6ld  ;  the  work  was  not 
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done  by  guess  (as  many  housewives 
of  the  present  day  do  theirs);  they  knew 
just  how  and  why  everything  was  done 
and  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient  to 
produce  certain  results.  The  chemistry 
of  food  was  made  quite  a  feature.  Econ- 
omy was  one  of  the  chief  lessons,  learn- 
ing how  to  make  a  good  palatable  dish 
out  of  meager  supplies. 

One  of  the  visitors  during  the  day, 
said,  *' What  good  servants  these  children 
are  being  prepared  for."  Yes,  good 
servants,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  fill 
that  position,  but  good  masters,  good 
wives,  good  heads  of  homes,  for  they 
are  learning  to  master  their  own  powers, 
learning  to  do  well  the  things  nearest  at 
hand,  which  will  serve  as  a  step,  yes 
also  an  inducement  to  know  how  to 
master  other  powers,  other  forces.  The 
object  in  the  domestic  training  class  is 
not  merely  to  train  servants,  although 
that  is  done  incidentally,  but  to  develop 
character,  and  to'make  the  best  men  and 
women  of  them. 

Literary  clubs  are  kept  up  for  older 
boys  and  girls.  Extending  the  good 
work  still  farther,  *  *  Mother  instruction 
classes"  are  held,  where  the  mothers  are 
taught  how  to  aid  the  teachers  in  this 
all-sided  development,  helping  them  to 
feel  their  responsibility  in  the  character 
training  of  the  coming  generation. 

We  wish  these  noble  workers  God- 
speed and  trust  their  highest  ideals  will 
be  fulfilled.  Those  wishing  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Indianapolis  work,  would 
do  well  to  write  for  the  last  year's  report, 
to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Blaker,  321  Pearl  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  Visit  to  an  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Kin- 
dergarten.— On  entering  this  well- 
appointed  Kindergarten,  taught  by  Miss 
Wilmette  Allen,  which  is  in  connection 


with  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  we  find 
two  children  sitting  on  the  floor  opposite 
each  other,  holding  hands,  and  the 
children  on  the  circle  singing  new  words 
to  the  old  tune,  ''  Lightly  Row.''  The 
children  on  the  floor  were  evidently  rep- 
resenting a  boat,  for  they  were  swaying 
backward  and  forward  as  though  the 
waves  were  tossing  them.  Presently 
some  little  ones  came  from  outside  ot 
the  circle  and  lightly  tripped  around  the 
boat,  gently  dipping  their  hands  to  the 
floor,  then  waving  them  in  the  air.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  these  little 
ones  were  sunbeams,  and  they  were 
gathering  the  rain-drops  to  make  a 
cloud.  They  glided  toward  the  sun, 
which  was  represented  by  a  smiling  boy 
standing  on  a  chair,  and  soon  trans- 
formed themselves  from  sunbeams  to 
cloud  fairies,  which  grew  darker  and 
darker.  Then  the  wind  blew  and  whis- 
tled through  the  trees,  the  boat  rocked 
and  the  men  in  the  boat  had  to  work 
with  all  of  their  might  to  get  to  shore. 
Then  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  sun 
was  entirely  out  of  sight ;  then  the  cloud 
and  all  the  children  turned  into  rain 
fairies — and  how  it  did  rain  !  Patter,, 
patter,  patter,  until  the  impromptu 
lake  was  almost  flooded  in  imagination  ! 
The  outlet  of  the  lake  was  a  brooklet, 
which  led  to  the  Kindergarten  tables, 
and  all  the  children  ran  to  that,  not  be- 
ing transformed  into  children  until  they 
were  ready  to  sit  down. 

What  a  jolly  game  they  had  I  We 
wanted  to  join  them  ourselves  and 
should  have  asked  to  do  so,  had  we  not 
feared  to  detract  from  the  unconscious- 
ness of  the  children.  These  little  ones 
utterly  forgot  themselves  in  the  effort  to 
faithfully  represent  the  working  forces 
of  nature.  Their  spontaneous,  creative, 
unconscious,  dramatic    efforts  were  far 
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more  entertaining  than  the  finest,  most 
artistic  performance  on  our  modem 
stage. 

The  thought  underlying  the  play,  was 
to  have  the  children  gain  the  concept 
of  the  forces  of  the  sun.  Light  and  its 
uses  have  been  the  subject  for  several 
weeks. 

The  thought  was  still  further  devel- 
oped at  the  table.  At  first  it  was  difl&- 
cult  to  trace  the  connection,  for  all  that 
the  teacher  brought  on  the  table  was  a 
large  platter  with  a  piece  of  manilla 
paper  fitted  into  it ;  presently  she  called 
for  some  water  and  filled  the  platter, 
then  she  took  a  stick  and  placed  it  under 
the  paper,  which  divided  this  miniature 
lake  into  two  parts,  then  she  showed 
that  a  long  time  ago  there  was  water 
where  now  it  is  land  ;  and  a  long  story 
followed,  illustrating  the  changes  of  land 
and  water,  and  how  the  vegetation  grew 
and  went  through  its  various  changes. 
Then  she  showed  what  the  sunbeam 
fairies  had  to  do  with  these  changes ;  the 
platter  was  taken  away  and  a  large  paper 
ball,  tied  with  a  ribbon,  brought.  The 
first  child  took  the  ribbon  ofiF,  the  next  a 
tissue  paper.  There  was  a  paper  for 
each  child  to  take  off,  representing  one 
of  the  colors  found  in  the  rainbow  ;  after 
all  the  paper  was  off,  a  piece  of  coal  was 
found  ;  this  was  the  climax  of  the  lesson 
and  storj^  and  the  Kindergartner  told 
them  how  coal  was  stored-up  sunshine, 
and  earth,  water,  sun  and  air  contributed 
to  make  the  coal  which  was  brought  into 
our  homes  in  cold  weather  to  make  us 
warm.  One  little  fellow  said:  **  Why  it 
was  the  Sunbeam  fairies  coming  out  of 
the  coal  which  made  us  warm.  *' — C.  L.  S. 

India. — When  Pundita  Ramabai  was 
in  the  United  States,  she  studied  the 
Kindergarten    system    with   Constance 


Mackenzie,  of  Phila4elphia.  Unde^ 
great  difficulties  she  is  training  her 
teachers  and  some  of  her  pupils  in  the 
system.  She  brought  some  material 
with  her  and  hoped  to  get  more  made 
here,  using  this  as  a  guide.  To  her  it  • 
was  quite  a  surprise  that  some  of  the 
gifts  could  not  be  made  here,  particu- 
larly all  above  the  Third.  If  a  box  could 
be  made  up  at  San  Francisco  or  New 
York,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  her, 
and  I  am  sure  she  would  use  it  to  good 
advantage.  She  is  determined  that  some 
of  her  girls  shall  know  the  true  Kinder-  . 
garten,  and  that  it  shall  be  introduced. 
Ramabai*s  work  is  slow  and  difficult, 
but  it  is  the  entering  wedge  to  aid 
the  unfortunate  child-widows,  and  none 
should  refuse  their  assistance.— A.  B. 
Stockham,  Bombay, 

*  *  Inaccuracies  *  *  Again.  — I  read 
with  interest,  in  the  February  Kinder- 
garten, Mrs.  Amy  Fiske's  little  paper, 
called  out  by  my  article  on  **  Accuracy." 
*  *  Sartor  Resarius  !  * '  was  my  first 
thought.  **An  inaccuracy  in  a  paper 
on  Accuracy  !  And  a  very  palpable  one 
too  !  *'  It  was  another  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity we  Kindergartners  are  under,  of 
possessing  argus  eyes.  I  could  n't  let 
the  opportunity  slip  by  for  thanking 
Mrs.  Fiske,  both  for  her  correction  of  my 
error,  and  for  her  contribution  to  the 
Kindergarten  song  list,  in  the  **  revised 
edition  '*  of  the  sunshine  song.  The 
introduction  of  the  moon-thought  is  es- 
pecially good.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  song  but  hers  which  alludes  in  any 
way  to  the  moon's  light  as  a  reflection 
of  the  sun.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Fiske's  ver- 
sion will  receive  a  general  welcome.— 
Constance  Mackenzie^  Philadelphia. 

Chicago  Free  Association.  —  Our 
new  half  year  opens  most  auspiciously 
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-mth  a  large  membership  in  the  new 
■class  ;  all  seem  to  be  earnest,  intelligent 
girls.  This  is  the  largest  February  class 
in  the  history  of  our  work,  which  is,  of 
course,  encouraging,  and  is  another  in- 
dication of  the  spread  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten idea,  and  the  place  it  is  gaining  in 
the  world  at  large.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  event  of  the  month  to  many 
of  us  was  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
one  of  the  parlors  of  the  Grand  Pacific. 
It  was  a  fine  meeting,  not  only  in  that 
it  was  large,  but  also  that  it  was  repre- 
sentative. Prof.  Alfred  Kirk,  Principal 
of  Mosely  School,  presided.  The  various 
reports  were  read  by  Miss  Whitmore. 
As  so  much  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
**  You  in  your  small  comer,  I,  in  mine  " 
—  way,  it  was  rather  overwhelming  to 
hear  the  aggregate  of  work  from  these 
various  comers.  Believing  as  we  so  * 
thoroughly  do  in  the  perfect  compati- 
bility of  teaching  the  great  religious 
truths  of  the  Bible,  with  the  principles 
that  Froebel  has  enunciated;  it  was 
-especially  helpful  to  hear  the  reports,  not 
only  fi'om  those  among  us  who  are  in 
authority,  but  from  outsiders,  of  the  re- 
fining, elevating  and  Christianizing  in- 
fluence that  the  Kindergartens  have  on 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are 
situated.  One  thing  well  brought  out 
in  the  reports,  that  was  particularly 
characteristic  of  our  work  was  this  :  — 
The  training  that  we  give  our  young 
ladies  is  twofold  in  its  nature,  in  that  it 
enables  them  to  do  missionary  work  in 
its  highest  sense  (among  little  children) 
and  also  at  the  same  time  produces  Kin- 
dergartners,  who  are  able  to  use  either 
side  of  their  training,  or  when  fitting, 
both  can  be  used  and  harmonized,  Mrs. 
Page  has  returned  from  her  Eastern  trip, 
much  pleased  with  what  she  saw  of  Kin- 
•dergarten  work  while  away,   and  also 


much  encouraged  for  our  outlook  here 
in  Chicago. 

The  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  being 
stirred  to  the  core  4)y  the  Kindergarten. 
Its  four  free  schools  are  progressing,  and 
its  free  training  school  is  large  and  doing 
earnest  work ;  several  important  moth- 
ers' classes  have  been  formed  to  make  a 
special  and  sincere  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Froebelian  methods.  The 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  in 
warm  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and 
the  Association  is  receiving  most  gen- 
erous contributions  to  its  fund  for  sup- 
porting the  Kindergartens.  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  lectured  there  late 
last  month  to  a  most  overwhelming  audi- 
ence, discussing  in  her  winning  way  the 
subject  of  the  Kindergarten  in  relation 
to  social  reform.  At  the  close  of  her 
evening  lecture  she  was  tendered  an  in- 
formal reception  by  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  to  which  the  general  public  was 
invited.  Buffalo,  though  scarcely  a  year 
in  the  work,  is  being  classed  with  all 
the  older  and  most  successful  fields  of  the 
work. 

A  Tributb.— From  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  February  4th,  we  clip  the 
following :  ' 

During  the  past  week  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  has  been  invited  to  New  York 
city  to  take  charge  of  a  projected  work 
for  the  establishment  of  Free  Kindergar- 
tens in  that  city.  Some  leading  citizens 
of  wealth  have  pledged  $50,000  provided 
Mrs.  Cooper  would  move  to  New  York 
and  personally  take  charge  of  the  work 
and  build  up  an  organization  similar  to 
the  Golden  Gate  Association  in  this  city. 
Mrs.  Cooper  does  not  see  her  way  to  leave 
the  work  in  San  Francisco,  where  more 
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than  $260,000  has  been  given  during  the 
past  twelve  years.  Over  3^000  children 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  thirty-two  Kin- 
dergartens of  this  successful  association. 

While  it  would  bei3f  untold  value  to 
the  great  metropolis  to  have  a  work  like 
that  done  in  San  Francisco,  established 
and  carried  forward,  j^et,  we  can  see  the 
wisdom  of  Mrs.  Cooper's  decision,  to 
stand  by  the  vineyard  of  her  own  hand's 
planting.  The  great  interest  taken  in 
the  work  is  shown  by  the  endowment 
of  sixteen  of  the  Kindergartens  under 
the  Golden  Gate  Association.  California 
people  never  do  things  by  the  halves. 

On  February  12th  the  Philadelphia 
Society  of  Froebel  Kindergartners  con- 
sidered :  **  How  shall  we  make  the  Kin- 
dergarten work  artistic?' ' — the  prevailing 
spirit  being,  not  by  a  straining  after 
technical  formulas  of  art  critics,  but 
a  striving  for  the  simple,  natural, 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  sense  of  beauty 
that  lies  in  germ  in  all  children.  Dr. 
Taylor  prophesied  that  the  Kinder- 
garten will  not  only  promote  a  greater 
appreciation  of  art  in  late  generations, 
but,  by  its  spirit,  will  hasten  the  emanci- 
pation of  industrial  conditions,  so  that 
a  universal  expression  of  the  artistic 
sense  may  become  possible.  A  paper 
published  by  the  New  York  College 
for  Training  of  Teachers  upon  **  Kin- 
dergarten Occupations  Epitomizing  the 
Industries  of  the  Race' '  was  read.  We  not 
only  theorized,  but  also  worked — all  pres- 
ent (including  several  gentlemen)  folding 
by  direction  a  pretty  octagonal  **  table." 
Miss  Hardy  gave  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Blind 
Asylum  of  Philadelphia,  which  takes 
charge  of  the  first  stages  of  development 
of  the  pupils  whatever  the  age  may  be. 
As  is  our  custom,  we  learned  a  new  song 


which  had  been  written  in  tonic  sol-fa 
notation  upon  the  blackboard. — M,  Gay, 
Secretary, 

A  Reader  speaks  of  the  snow  crystal 
forms  prepared  and  sold  by  Mrs.  N.  C. 
Mossman,  North  Reading,  Mass.,  as  be- 
ing a  very  excellent  help.  They  are 
first  carefully  magnified,  then  accurately 
drawn  and  cut  out  of  white  paper  and 
mounted  on  a  dark  green  background. 
They  come  in  sets  of  nearly  one  hundred 
at  $5.00  a  single  set  or  $9.00  for  two. 
The  six  sidedness  of  the  flakes  is  shown 
clearly  and  they  are  fine  to  use  with 
children  in  giving  crystal  lessons. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Provi- 
dence Froebel  Society  was  especially  in- 
teresting. Miss  Harriet  S.  Jenks  read  a 
very  suggestive  and  valuable  paper  on 
*' Opportunity  in  the  Games,''  written 
by  a  friend,  and  afterward  played  a 
number  of  the  finger  and  circle  games 
with  us  in  the  most  inspiring  way.  This 
meeting  pleasantly  supplemented  a 
previous  one,  when  we  discussed  the 
question,  **How  shall  we  make  our 
games  more    valuable? '*—G?r«^/ta  R- 

Wright,  Secretary, 

» 
This  department  of  the  magazine  is 

devoted  to  reports  of  Kindergarten  work 
in  various  portions  of  the  country,and  the 
columns  are  free  to  all  who  will  use 
them.  We  do  not  have  the  privilege  of 
visiting  all  the  workers  personally,  thus 
we  are  dependent  upon  the  kindly  assist- 
ance of  the  local  workers  to  send  the 
items.  No  matter  how  small  your  work 
seems  in  comparison  with  what  others 
are  doing,  some  word  you  are  able 
to  send,  if  your  work  is  hearty  and  sin- 
cere, may  give  courage  and  inspiration 
to  another.  This  is  the  way  we  have  of 
taking  each  other  by  the  hand  and  ex- 
changing experiences. 
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The  directors  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
public  schools  have  recently  appointed 
Miss  M.  L.  Madden,  Superintendent  of 
its  six  public  Kindergartens.  These 
six  schools  have  been  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  school  board  for 
four  years,  and  while  they  are  greatly 
favored  by  the  community  at  large,  do 
not  yet  receive  children  under  five  years. 
The  work  is  naturally  more  advanced 
and  less  spontaneous  than  where  it  in- 
cludes the  children  of  from  three  to  six. 
The  Kindergartners  of  the  Rochester 
schools  are  well  paid  and  supplied  with 
paid  assistants,  trained  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  education.  These 
assistants  number  about  twenty-five. 
Heretofore  the  plan  of  regular  work  has 
called  for  some  primary  work  to  be  done 
the  last  term  in  the  Kindergarten,  but 
that  has  been  wisely  withdrawn  from 
the  plan.  Several  of  these  schools  are 
very  large,  numbering  over  a  hundred 
children.  The  feeling  is  growing  more 
and  more  in  favor  of  smaller  schools,  as 
individual  influence  is  found  to  out- 
weigh the  success  of  great  numbers. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  being  agitated 
to  the  free  Kindergarten  movement  by 
one  of  these  schools  under  the  support 
of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Mina  B.  Colburn.  Jamestown  be- 
ing an  extensive  manufacturing  city,  it 
presents  the  best  field  for  this  telling 
work.  The  Free  Kindergarten  is  in  a 
destitute  district,  and  is  largely  attended 
by  foreigners*  children.  The  work  is 
going  on  in  a  quiet,  but  influential  way, 
with  some  of  the  best  ladies  of  the  com- 
munity, actively  engaged  in  it.  James- 
town has  exceptional  school  management, 
which  calls  for  manual  training  and 
Kindergarten  work  in  its  regular  course. 


Boys*  Library. — In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  we  read  this  concerning 
a  **  Boys'  Library  '*  to  be  established  at 
the  Silver  Street  Kindergarten  :  The  old 
building  at  64  Silver  street,  owned  by 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Alexander,  has  been  the 
center  of  great  charitable  activity  since 
1878.  There  the  first  Free  Kindergar- 
ten west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  was 
established ;  there  three  Kindergartens 
enrolling  more  than  200  babies  have 
been  successfully  carried  on  for  twelve 
years  ;  there  the  first ' '  kitchen  garden  '  * 
in  San  Francisco  was  opened,  and  there 
the  now  famous  **  Story  of  Patsy'*  was 
written.  Mrs'.  C.  B.  Alexander  and  W. 
E.  Brown,  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  Kindergarten  Society,  are  now 
extending  their  missionary  endeavors 
still  further.  Mrs.  Alexander  has  just 
fitted  up  two  large  comfortable  rooms  in 
her  building  for  a  boys'  library  and  Mr. 
Brown  will  equip  and  maintain  them 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  little  book  **  Jack 
and  Jill."  There  will  be  500  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  suitable  magazines 
and  illustrated  papers,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  quiet  games,  will  be  provided. 
Concerning  it  Miss  Nora  A.  Smith,  of  the 
California  Training  School,  writes : 
**  The  Boys'  Library  is  the  realization  of 
a  hope  I  have  had  for  years.  By  means 
of  our  *  Housekeepers'  Class '  or  *  Kitchen 
Garden '  we  have  always  been  able  to 
remain  in  touch  with  our  Kindergarten 
graduates  among  the  girls  ;  but  I  have 
longed  for  some  corresponding  point  of 
contact  with  the  boys." 

A  READER  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  writes  : 
'  *  I  must  tell  you  how  much  J.  W.  en- 
joyed 'Barbara  Fritchie,'  published  in 
your  last  number.  I  read  it  over  and  over 
again  to  him,  and  he  was  quite  filled  with 
patriotism.     *  Shoot  if  you  must  this  old 
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gray  head,  but  spare  your  country's 
flag/  etc.,  fired  him  with  the  greatest 
•enthusiasm." 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the 
Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers*  Association  to  be  held  April 
19-21  :  President's  address,  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Newcomb,  Hamilton;  **Froebers  Sys- 
tem of  Education,"  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hughes, 
Toronto;  **A  Paper"  by  Miss  CM. 
Hart,  Toronto  ;  '  *  The  Provincial  Sys- 
tem of  Kindergartens,"  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wy- 
lie.  Bran tford  ;  **  A  Paper"  by  Miss  E. 
Bolton,  Ottawa.  Round  Tables— Sub- 
jects :  Music,  drawing,  coloring,  gen- 
eral talks,  stories. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


A  beautiful  series  of  Easter  booklets 
-comes  to  us  from  the  Eleve  Publishing 
Company,  53  Dearborn  street,  Chicago  : 
''  Land  of  Fair  Men,"  *'  The  Wonderful 
Kingdom,"  **  Giants  in  Those  Days," 
^ '  Easter  Island. ' ' 

*  *  Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World, ' ' 
"by  Henry  Wood.  Lee  &  Shepard,  pub- 
lishers. The  book  has  already  made  so 
^reat  a  stir  in  business  circles  as  to  have 
brought  fame  to  its  author — a  man  who 
in  the  broadest  sense  is  a  practical  ideal- 
ist. 

**  Lady  Gay  and  Her  Sister,"  by  Mrs. 
Oeorge  Archibald.  Published  by  the 
Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Asso- 
ciation, 161  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.  Price, 
•$1.00. 

The  readers  of  **Lady  Gay,"  pub- 
lished as  a  serial  in  *  *  Our  Little  Men 
and  Women,"  will  be  delighted  to  see 
its  sequel,  under  the  above  title.     **A 


new  baby  comes  to  the  Gay  house — ^Sally 
by  name — and  she  grows,  and  laughs, 
and  has  her  first  tooth,  and  is  altogether, 
as  Lady  Gay  says,  *  The  very  sweetest 
baby  that  ever  lived.'  "  The  two  little 
maids — Lady  Gay  and  Sally — are  "real 
live"  children  just  like  those  in  your 
home.  Quaint  and  wise,  yet  babbling 
over  with  fun,  they  make  a  place  for 
themselves  at  once  in  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  No  better  book  can  be  found  for 
a  birthday  gift  to  little  folks,  and  the 
grown-ups  will  enjoy  it  quite  as  well  as 
the  children. 

The  Kindergarten  News^  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  comes  out  with  a  new  cover,  re- 
vised in  color  and  design.  Its  wonder- 
ful half  year  of  life  and  growth,  speaks 
well  for  its  management  and  promises 
success  to  its  mother  institution,  the  Buf- 
falo Free  Kindergarten  Association. 
Send  lists  of  names  to  the  publishers,  of 
such  as  would  be  interested  among  your 
friends. 


INDEX. 
To  Articles  In  Currbnt  Pbriodicals  On 

KiNDBRGARTBN,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  StOJD, 

SciBNCB  Teaching,  Etc.,  Etc. 


[Readers  ordering  indexed  periodicals,  will 
confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  Kimdbe- 
GARTBN  Magazine  and  this  Index.] 


Manual  Training.  Jas.  MacAlister,  Thi 
Student  (Chicago),  Feb.  '92. 

Vocation  Versus  Culture.  W.  T.  Harris, 
The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  (Toronto, 
Can.),  Feb.  '92. 

Kindergarten  Methods  in  the  Common 
Schools.  The  Public  School  Journal  (Bloom- 
ington,  111.),  Feb.  '92. 

Physical  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools. 
The  Practical  Teacher  (Chicago),  Feb.  '9^ 
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PUBLISHERS'   NOTES. 


Upon  receiving  bills  from  our  sub- 
scription department,  please  notice  care- 
fully the  dates  and  do  not  mistake  a  bill 
for  the  coming  year's  subscription  as 
one  for  arrearage. 

To  readers  whose  subscriptions  expire 
in  June,  we  would  suggest  that  in  the 
few  coming  months  they  make  an  effort 
to  secure  three  new  names  and  renew 
their  own  for  the  coming  year  free. 

Special  Offer, — Whoever  will  send  us 
three  subscriptions  at  one  time  with  cash, 
:$4.50,  may  have  their  oWn  subscription 
extended  one  year,  or  have  one  of  the 
following  books:  **  Finger  Plays,'* 
'*  Smith's  Songs,"  **  Power  Through  Re- 
pose, "  or  '  *  Law  of  Childhood. ' ' '  Please 
indicate  choice  in  letter. 

Please  state  when  sending  subscrip- 
tions whether  or  not  they  are  renewals. 

We  cease  sending  magazines  on  the 

piration  of  subscription.  4 


Vol.  Ill,  The  Kindergarten  Magazine. 
— We  have  them  bound  for  $2.25.  By 
sending  complete  volume  unbound,  with 
75  cents,  we  will  exchange  with  same 
volume  bound. 

Wanted, — Solicitors  for  The  Kinder- 
OARTEN  Magazine  in  every  village, 
town  and  city.  Excellent  terms  offered. 
Send  for  Confidential  Terms  to  Solicitors. 

"  The  Teacher's  Handbbok  of  Slojd," 
by  Otto  Solomon,  is  the  authority  in 
both  continents  on  this  great  system  of 
education.  $1.25  prepaid  at  this  address. 

Send  for  The  Kindergarten  Circu- 
lar for  distribution.  Every  Kindergart- 
tier  should  keep  them  on  her  desk  to 
liand  to  visitors. 


*  'Religion  in  Childhood,  in  Home  and 
Kindergarten,"  by  L.  P.  Mercer.  The 
book  takes  up  Froebel's  thought  of  the 
innate  religiousness  of  the  child  and 
carries  it  out  in  a  definate  and  practical 
manner.  Every  mother  and  teacher 
should  look  more  deeply  into  the  spirit- 
ual side  of  their  work  with  the  little  ones. 

This  booklet  is  beautifully  gotten  up 
in  holiday  style  and  will  be  a  delightful 
addition  to  the  home  Kindergarten 
literature. 

Price  30  cts.  prepaid,  (one-cent  stamps 
preferred.)  Kindergarten  Pub.  Co., 
277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


Child  Life  has  for  its  special  objects:— 

1.  The  promotion  of  union  among 
parents,  teachers  and  students  interested 
in  the  philosophical  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  other 
prominent  educationists. 

2.  The  discussion  of  matter  connected 
with  Kindergarten  teaching. 

3.  The  supply  of  information  respect- 
ing current  Kindergarten  literature,  re- 
ports of  lectures  and  reviews  of  books 
likely  to  prove  helpful  to  students  and 
teachers. 

Will  be  sent  post  free  for  twelve 
months  from  the  publishers,  Geo.  Philip 
&  Son,  32  Fleet  St.,  London  on  receipt 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  (price 
$1.00).  American  Agency,  Kinder- 
garten Publishing  Co.,  277  Madison 
Street,  Chicago. 


By  sending  three  subscriptions  to  The 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  accompa- 
nied by  $4.50,  we  will  extend  your 
subscription  one  year,  or  forward  one  of 
the  following  books:  **Songs  and  Games 
for  Little  Children,"  E.  Smith;  *  Tower 
Through  Repose,"  Annie  Payson  Call; 
**Nursery  Finger  Plays,"  by  Emilie 
Poulsson. 


HE  BRADLEY  COLORED  PAPERS 

Based  on  the  spectrum  standards,  are  the  best  for 
teaching  Color  both  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary- 
School.  We  will  mail  the  little  pamphlet,  "Color  in 
the  Kindergarten  "  to  any  kindergartnerorteach'erwho 
asks  forit;  the  children  are  delighted  and  instructed 
by  the  use  of  the  Color  Wheel.  The  lessons  which  it 
teaches  will  last  a  life-time.  If  you  would  like  to  bivq 
this  scheme  of  color  explained  and  illustrated  before 
your  training  class  and  will  correspond  with  us  perhaps 
we  can  send  somebody  to  you  who  will  make  the  matter 
plain.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  the  science 
and  art  of  color  into  closer  sympathy.  Watch  this 
advertisement  next  month  for  our  special  offer  regarding  samples  of  colored 
papers.  Remember  that  we  have  everything  in  the  Kindergarten  lineand 
that  our  New  York  City  office  is  Room  za,   Clinton  Hall,  Astor 'Place. 

MILTON  BRADLEV  CO..  Springfield.  Mass. 


W^ASHINGTON,  D-  C.= 


THE    KINDERQARTEN    AND   GRADED   SCHOOL 
■  IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE 

Froebel  institute 

1434  Q  STREET,  N.  W„        pi.r. ™r, .d...t.,.  1=  tho» ,1.11.,  10 

"**"    ^  *  '  CAkea  year's  coun«  in  tne 

Teachers'   Training  .Class   for   Kindergartners. 

There  ii  a  greater  demand  Tor  (eacbers  trained  In  Ihig  clui  tban  can  be  met. 
MISSSU'iAN  POLLOCK  studied  to  Gennanj  and  has  had  a  largeeiperienM  both  abroad  and  to  her  own  coumrr 
SUMMER  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  TEACHERS 
at  Chautauqua  Aasemblles.    Write  for  particulars  to  above  address. 


RHODE  ISLAND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

F=OR    KINDB!90nRTNBRS. 

The  Proebel  School  offers  many  advantages  to  students  in  the  training  classes.  It  is  a  achoo> 
where  the  pupils  have  a  continuous  course  of  study  from  the  Kindergarten  through  the  conaectiDg 
classes  into  the  real  school  wort.  The  training  for  a  Kindergarten  should  inclade  an  opportunity 
for  observation  and  practice  with  children  beyond  the  age  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  order  that  the 
Einde^artner  may  be  intelligent  in  her  work,  and  know  that  each  stage  of  growth  requires 
more  life  in  doing,  feeling,  and  thinking. 

Circulars  sent  upon  application  to 
Mrs.  CAROLYN  M.  N,  ALDEN,  44  Angell  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Please  Mention  THE  KlNDERGARl'EN  MAGAZINE  in  Aoswering;  AdTertiaements. 


500    AGENTS    WAMTED 

FOR    THE    KINDERGARTEN    MAGAZINE 


K  WIFE  BMS 


b)l^^'^«ixUu<')i~iloa-«k~r    nil. 


TRUE     BANHOOD. 


EsiESs^'5S3r££:riH;''i '       Dclsartc!    Uelsai-te! 

n«w  nnd  valuable  biolt.  esimrially  mUpicl  m  fucin  n 
high  lypeof  manly  charaelfr."    Nearly  400  iiaftes.    Bt-sl 

lerms  10 sKeiiu.   Prepaid, ji. 6;.  Interpreted    by   ANNIE    PAYSON    CALL, 

ALICE  B.  STOCKHIM  1  CO.,  !T7  Hadlton  SI..  Chicago.  < 


BABY 


Illustrated  Journal  for 
Mothers... 


in  her 


ATEAH.      .      SEND  FOH  SAMPLE  COPT  FfiEE.   i   k.NDERGABTNERS  ..«d  .ob.  p<»,«]  on  tl,i,«udy. 


SOT  BnOADWAV,  NEW  VOHK. 


Where  Will  You  Spend  the  Winter; 

Go  where  you  can  have  hcaUii  and  an  t^njoyabk'  climate  all  Lhe  year. 

F»E:RKECT  IIlrCALTnKUr^.NhZSS. 
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ENGLISH    IN    KINDERGARTEN. 


The  child  must  be  led  '*from  life, 
through  life,  to  life,*'  Froebel  says. 

In  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the 
Kindergarten  ;  in  its  plays,  and  songs 
and  social  union,  we  find  means  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  this  end. 

Life  develops,  experiments,  grows 
into  more  abundant  and  creative  life, 
through  the  varied  forms  of  activity 
supplied  to  it. 

Froebel  also  tells  us  that  *' language 
represents  the  unity  of  all  diversity,  the 
living,  inner  connection  of  all  things.  * ' 

Before  ^e  receive  the  child  into  the 
Kindergarten,  he  has  begun  to  exercise 
his  *•  naming  power,'*  the  language  of 
mere  action  has  ceased,  and  thought 
has  begun  to  take  form  in  word. 

In  order  to  help  this  child  represent 
in  speech  the  living  unity  which  we  are 
presenting  to  him  in  symbols,  we  must 
ourselves  have  a  strong  sense  of  the 
value  of  words,  and  so  use  them  that 
they  shall  express  our  own  thought  in  a 
simple,  clear  form. 

'* Acquisition  of  language  is  a  part  of 
a  child's  education,  in  just  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  the  other  parts  of 
education,*'  and  we  believe  that  *' every 
child's  English  is  aflFected,  directly  or 
indirectly,   for  better  or  for  worse,   by 


causes  that  begin  to  operate  long  before 
he  is  required  to  write  compositions  at 
school." 

The  English  of  the  home  and  the 
street  comes  with  the  child  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten. If  the  home  is  one  of  wealth, 
it  may  be  that  he  brings  a  small  store 
of  French  or  German  words  taken  from 
a  foreign  nurse.  It  is  droll  and  inter- 
esting to  older  people,  to  hear  a  strange 
tongue  from  a  mere  baby,  and  as  it  is 
sometimes  apparently  more  important 
that  grown-up  people  should  be  amused, 
than  that  children  should  grow  natur- 
ally,  the  process  which  corrupts  English 
at  its  very  source,  goes  on. 

The  child  of  four  may  not  be  able  to 
form  a  simple  English  sentence,  more 
correctly  than  the  little  girl  who  said  of 
the  horse  she  had  drawn,  **  He  ain't  got 
but  one  eye,  have  she  ?  ' '  but  she  may 
be  able  to  chatter  surprisingly  in  French. 

The  natural  medium  of  expression  is 
the  mother-tongue ;  and  our  mother- 
tongue  is  English,  —  not  American- 
English,  not  English-English,  but 
English.  English  undefiled  is  not  all 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
the  strong  roots  of  our  language  are  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  its  simplicity  and 
vigor  are   the  precious  dowry  of  the 
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English-speaking  people  wherever  they 
are  found. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  the  children  are 
led  in  their  work  and  play  to  observe 
carefully,  to  compare,  to  classify  ;  clear 
expression  of  thought  in  the  use  of 
material  things  is  desired  and  secured. 

But  are  we  not  quite  as  responsible 
for  the  use  of  language,  the  more  spirit- 
ual material  by  which  thought  expresses 
itself? 

Are  there  no  echoes  of  words  incor- 
rectly used,  lurking  in  our  Kinder- 
gartens ? 

We  are  but  mortals,  and  fallible,  but 
a  Kindergartner  can  not  live  without  a 
lofty  ideal ;  if  she  does  not  strive  toward 
it,  it  falls  upon  her  to  her  destruction. 

We  should  have  our  own  *' Index 
Expurgatorius,"  in  which  to  place  all 
offenders  against  the  purity  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  It  is  honorable  to  be 
Puritans  in  such  a  cause.  Of  course 
under  the  head,  ** Incorrect  use"  we 
should  place  :  *  *  Now,  any  one  may  do 
what  they  please."  ** Ain't  you  most 
ready,  Johnnie?"  **The  pictures  are 
for  you  and  I."  **The  flowers  smell 
sweetly . "  *  *  The  snow  looks  beauti- 
fully." **Go  right  off."  *' Fix  your 
work."  *'I  guess  you  will  do  this." 
**  We  have  lots  of  beads." 

Under  *'  Words  carelessly  used  ": 

**The  weather  is  perfectly  elegant." 

**  Tommy  is  awfully  good." 

**  Ellen  Maria  is  tremendously  cun- 
ning." 

Under  **  Grand  words"  instead  of  sim- 
ple ones : 

*  *  Commence  your  story. "  *  *  Com- 
mence to  button  your  coat." 

**  I  have  got  your  cap,"  when  simple 
possession  only  is  meant. 

Under  **  Foolish  and  extravagant  ex- 
clamations": 


**  Mercy  !  "  ^'Goodness me  !  "  "Say! " 
**  Gracious  !  "  etc. 

Pronunciation  may  well  have  a  large 
share  of  attention.  The  vowels,  on  the 
lips  of  a  good  speaker,  ring  like  silver 
bells,  and  the  consonants  add  to  the 
resonance  of  the  tone.  Let  us  put  a 
black  mark  against  **  Merrerlee,"  **  Joy- 
fullee,"  **Siluntly,"  ''Quiutly,"  "Noo'* 
and  **  Doo  "  for  **  New  "  and  **Dew," 
**Runnin',"  **  Play  in',"  ''Singin',"etc. 

In  the  choice  of  songs  and  games  for 
Kindergarten  use,  we  have  a  chance  to 
select  or  reject,  according  to  a  standard 
of  good  English  and^  honest  rhyme. 

We  are  helping  every  day  to  form 
habits  of  speaking  the  English  language 
correctly,  or  incorrectly,  and  upon  this 
foundation  will  rest  the  art  of  writing  it, 
at  a  later  period. 

No  one  wishes  to  **  talk  like  a  book." 

There  is  sometimes  a  painftil  trim- 
ming of  language,  which  leaves  it  as 
formal  and  unnatural  as  the  cropped  and 
mutilated  evergreens,  supposed  to  be 
ornamental  in  landscape  gardening. 

The  use  of  our  English  idioms  gives  a 
relish  to  speech,  while  pedantic  formal- 
ism robs  it  of  energy  ;  but  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  a  slang 
phrase  and  an  idiomatic  expression. 

We  sometimes  find  **  a  small  thought 
in  big  words,"  but  when  we  meet  a  big 
thought  we  are  generally  struck  by  its 
simple,  strong  embodiment  in  words, 
through  which  the  thought  shines. 

The  ages  have  brought  down  to  us  in 
words  **  fossil  history  and  fossil  poetry." 
Just  as  we  break  open  the  rough  geode, 
and  find  within  it  the  sparkling  crystals, 
so  when  we  break  open  the  strong  word 
form  we  find  the  crystallized  thought  of 
the  past  at  its  center. 

We  may  lead  the  child  every  day  to 
build  with  words  as  well  as  with  cubes ; 
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we  may  help  him  while  he  makes  the 
external  world  his  own  possession,  works 
it  over  in  his  mind,  re-creates  it  in  his 
thought,  to  reproduce  it,  not  only  with 
skillful  fingers  in  crude  material,  but  to 
form  with  language  a  strong,  character- 
istic and  more  spiritual  dwelling  for  his 
thought,  into  which  others  may  enter, 
and  see  the  builder  there,  at  home  with 
nature  and  his  kind,  with  himself  and 
his  mother-tongue. 

Language  in  Kindergarten  is  surely 
m^ant  to  be  a  handmaiden  waiting  upon 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  activities, 
never  officious,  never  excessive,  but 
simply  and  faithfully  uttering  or  '*  out- 
ering  *'  the  inner  life. 


We  have  the  privilege  of  helping  in 
this  growth  of  language.  We  may,  as 
we  **  live  with  our  children,"  give  them 
as  models,  living  words,  that  shall  be 
'*like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver." 

In  this  Eastern  imagery  we  see 
golden  apricots  with  their  shining 
leaves,  in  baskets  of  silver  filigree;  a 
fair  and  satisfying  picture  to  the  eye, 
as  well  as  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
taste. 

So  our  words,  well  chosen  and  fitly 
used,  please  and  satisfy  the  ear,  while 
they  inform  and  feed  the  mind. 

Mary  J.  Garland. 

Boston. 


FROEBEL'S   KINDERGARTEN. 


III.-t-The  Kindergarten. 


The  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to 
show  that  FroebePs  view  of  education 
was  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  discovery: 
a  conscious  recognition  of  the  facts  of 
life  and  an  interpretation  of  their 
meaning. 

Hence,  it  is  an  entire  misconception 
to  suppose  that  it  involves  no  more  than 
an  improvement  of  historic  educational 
methods. 

The  purpose  of  education  as  Froebel 
saw  it,  is  to  enable  man  to  realize  his 
destiny  and  life-work.  The  destiny  and 
life-work  of  man  is  to  become  fully  and 
clearly  conscious  of  his  divine  nature, 
and  to  reveal  his  spiritual,  essential  be- 
ing in  all  the  actions  of  his  life  with 
self-determination  and  freedom. 

The  essence  or  nature  of  each  thing  is 
the  divine  life  within  it,  and  the  external 
world  is  simply  the  expression  or  mani- 
festation of  that  divine  life.  Hence»  the 
external  and  the  internal  are  united  into 


one,  and  ruled  by  the  same  indwelling 
law  of  divine  unity  which  appears 
equally  in  nature  (the  external),  and  in 
the  spirit  (the  internal),  and  in  life  which 
unites  the  two  into  one  great  whole. 
This  union  is,  in  the  beginning,  an  un- 
conscious one,  but  the  destiny  of  man 
on  earth  is  to  become  conscious  of  this 
unity  and  to  freely  and  consciously 
manifest  it  in  every  action  of  his  life. 
But  consciousness  only  arrives  by  the 
self-active  representation  of  the  inner 
life,  in  its  relations  with  all  which  is 
outside  itself ;  and  human  society,  which 
is  the  outward  manifestation  of  all  the 
relations  between  the  individual  and 
that  which  is  outside  himself,  is  there- 
fore the  one  medium  through  which  the 
individual  can  arrive  at  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  nature ;  hence,  human*  so- 
ciety, in  its  progressive  unities  is  the 
one  medium  through  which  education 
can  proceed. 
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The  world  presents  itself  to  the  child — 
just  as  it  did  to  the  race  in  its  infancy, 
and  as  it  does  to-day  to  the  uneducated 
— as  unordered,  inextricable  confusion. 
Froebel  saw  the  unity  which  lies  within 
this  exterior  disorder,  and  sought  for, 
and  found  the  simple  elements  which  do 
and  must 'serve  to  educate  man,  by  truly 
manifesting  and  explaining  the  under- 
lying unity  of  life. 

These  elements  form  his  material,  or 
instruments  of  education.  Therefore 
they  must  appear  to  the  child  as  enter- 
ing into,  manifesting,  and  explaining 
every  phenomenon  of  his  life  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  whole  of  life.  They  are 
not  means  of  teaching  the  child  specific 
things,  as  form,  color,  tone,  etc.,  but 
means  of  revealing  to  the  child  the  un- 
derlying unity  in  life,  of  which  all  spe- 
cific and  phenomenal  things  are  but  the 
outward  manifestation. 

The  child  is  capable  of  grasping  the 
material  as  a  whole,  because  it  consists 
of  the  simplest  elements.  But  the  only 
reason  it  is  important  for  him  to  grasp 
the  material  is,  that,  by  means  of  it  he 
may  be  able  to  grasp  the  unity  of  that 
complex  life,  of  which  the  material  con- 
tains the  elements. 

The  need  of  the  child  is  to  grasp  his 
life  and  everything  that  enters  into  it, 
as  a  whole.  Unless  he  thus  grasps  and 
masters  his  life,  it  will  master  and  over- 
whelm him.  Therefore,  the  child  must 
use  the  material — which  he  is  capable  of 
mastering — to  represent  and  personate 
everything  which  surrounds  hinr  and 
enters  into  his  life.  Thus,  and  in  no 
other  way,  will  the  child  see  the  unity 
which  he  sees  in  the  material,  also  ap- 
pear in  the  life  which  he  represents  with 
the  material.  Then  the  material  will 
enable  the  child  to  grasp  his  life  and 
all  that  appears  in  it,  as  connected  by 


necessary  relations  into  one  whole,  with 
which  he  can  consciously  and  eflfectively 
deal. 

But  this  life  which  the  child  is  to  repre- 
sent with  the  material  must  appear  to 
him  outwardly  as  a  whole.  He  can  not 
see  relations  which  do  not  exist,  or 
which  have  no  outward  expression. 
Hence  the  Kindergarten — which  suc- 
ceeds the  family  life — must  include  and 
outwardly  manifest  every  part  and  por- 
tion of  the  child's  life  in  all  its  relations, 
just  as  the  family  did,  in  the  preceding 
stage. 

The  Kindergarten,  at  this  stage  of  edu- 
cation, is  the  human  life  which  unites 
the  outer  and  inner.  It  is  the  reconcili- 
ation in  one  complete  whole  of  the  child's 
outer  and  inner  life,  at  this  time,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  fully  grasp  it,  to  see 
and  comprehend  the  unity  by  which 
every  part  of  his  life  is  necessarily  con- 
nected in  the  whole,  and  to  reproduce 
that  unity  in  every  action. 

The  Kindergarten  necessarily  succeeds 
the  period  of  education  in  the  family, 
because  the  family  life  no  longer  answers 
the  needs  of  the  child's  development. 
But  it  is  the  law  of  development  that 
each  stage  springs  from  and  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  preceding  one  ;  can  only 
be  consciously  grasped  by  the  child  in  so 
far  as  he  has  grasped  and  still  holds  his 
grasp  upon  the  preceding  unity  as  a 
whole,  which  whole  he  now  sees  united 
with  that  which  follows  to  form  a  higher 
unity. 

This  is  the  law  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Second  Gift.  No  advance  could  be 
made  unless  the  new  and  limited  form — 
the  cube — were  made  objective  to  the 
child.  But  neither  could  he  see  the  new 
form  as  anything  but  an  isolated  and 
incomprehensible  phenomenon,  if  he  did 
not    retain  and  hold   the  sphere  as  a 
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complete  whole.  But  holding  these  two 
opposites  firmly  grasped,  he  can  see  them 
united  through  the  cylinder  to  form  a 
complete  whole  with  which  he  is  capable 
of  dealing.  The  family  (  whose  home,  or 
inner  life  has  hitherto  bounded  the 
child's  horizon)  now  answers  to  the 
sphere;  the  life  of  the  family  outside  the 
home  answers  to  the  cube,  and  these  are 
united  in  the  Kindergarten,  which  makes 
the  child's  life  manifest  to  him  in  all  its 
relations,  as  a  complete  whole,  namely 
the  neighborhood,  which  comprises  the 
home-life  of  the  family  within  its  larger 
unity.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  family  in  its  entire  life  to 
appear  and  take  part  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten ;  without  the  family,  the  new  life 
into  which  the  child  is  to  rise  through 
the  Kindergarten  would  be  as  incomplete 
and  incomprehensible  as  the  Second  Gift 
without  the  sphere.  Also  the  social  life 
of  the  family  which  goes  on  outside  the 
home,  must  be  made  objective  to  the 
child,  just  as  the  cube  was  made  objec- 
tive, and  this  again  must  appear  in  the 
Kindergarten. 

Therefore  the  neighborhood  life  of  the 
families  composing  the  neighborhood, 
should  center  in  a  house  which  fittingly 
provides  for  the  members  of  all  ages 
associating  with  one  another  and  all  to- 
gether. And  the  Kindergarten  should 
unite  the  inner  life  of  the  homes  with 
this  outer  life,  on  which  the  former  is 
dependent,  into  one  whole,  the  older 
members  living  with  and  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  children  with  and  for  the 
older  people. 

So  little  are  the  interdependent  rela- 
tions recognized,  which  alone  make  fam- 
ily life  practicable,  much  less,  full  and 
rounded,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell 
upon  the  actual  facts  of  neighborhood 
life,  which  must  be  made  objective  to 


the  child  before  he  can  consciously  grasp 
or  deal  with  it  as  a  whole,  or  be  in  any 
wise  fitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
community  or  nation. 

No  man  and  no  family  does  or  can 
make  all  the  articles  necessary  even  for 
bodily  use.  We  are  dependent  upon 
others  to  produce  these  things  and  to 
distribute  them.  They,  in  turn,  are 
dependent  upon  us  for  other  things. 
Thus,  too,  mental  activity  becomes  ex- 
changeable for  bodily  activity,  and 
every  part  of  social  life  organically 
dependent  upon  the  whole  and  each  one. 
As  society  becomes  more  complex, 
money  is  made  the  means  of  exchanging 
these  services.  But  the  interdependence 
is  no  less  real,  and  it  is  a  pitiable,.one- 
sided,  degrading  materialism  which 
suffers  money  to  obscure  the  close  and 
unbroken  relatioi  s  by  which  the  lives 
of  men  rise  upwards  till  they  are  lost  in 
God — ^and  being  lost,  are  found. 

It  is  foolish  and  vain  to  expect  our 
children  to  act  as  moral  and  self-con- 
scious members  of  society,  unless  we 
include  in  our  family  and  neighborhood 
fellowship  all  those  who  serve  us  by 
manual  or  other  labor.  The  ones  we 
call  domestic  servants,  those  of  whom 
we  purchase  in  the  stores,  who  make 
our  clothes,  repair  the  house  or  street, 
who  meet  us  at  every  turn  and  are  in- 
volved in  every  act  of  life,  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  neighborhood  life  on  every 
side  of  it — bodily,  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  They  are  human  beings  con- 
nected by  inevitable  relations  with  our 
every-day  existence,  and  we  preclude 
ourselves  from  all  possibility  of  living 
complete  and  conscious  lives,  when  we 
fail  to  share  all  sides  of  our  lives  with 
them.  Inner  unity  does  not  exist,  if 
they  are  excluded  from  any  part  of  our 
lives.     The  influence  which  they  nee- 
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essarily  exert  on  the  education  of  our 
children,  is  incalculable ;  and  their 
absence  from  any  part  of  the  life  which 
through  the  Kindergarten,  is  to  be 
*  grasped  as  unity,  destroys  hopelessly  all 
coherence  and  unity  in  education.  That 
which  is  in  life,  which  constantly  touches 
the  child's  life,  is  yet  rigidly  excluded 
from  certain  sides  of  life.  The  child's 
education,  and  therefore  his  whole 
nature,  will*  be  distorted  and  deformed, 
unless,  at  all  times,  he  firmly  grasps  his 
whole  life  in  all  its  relations  ;  yet  here 
are  influemces  which  he  feels  moulding 
and  ministering  to  him,  and  yet  he  can 
not  see  them  connected  on  all  sides  with 
the  rest.  And  his  hold  on  his  life  as  a 
whole  slips  from  him. 

If  once  we  were  ourselves  to  grasp  the 
actual  facts  of  life  in  all  their  relations, 
we  should  see  that  we  ourselves,  by  our 
willful  disregard  of  these  related  facts, 
make  our  lives  empty,  futile  and  evil  at 
the  very  foundations  ;  that  it  is  not  only 
ourselves  who  are  concerned,  but  we 
are  perverting  and  destroying  the  inner 
purity  of  our  children  by  this  mutila- 
tion of  our  family  and  neighborhood 
lives. 

As  for  the  expense,  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  concern  and  should  be  a  public 
charge.  But  it  can  not  be  a  true  Kin- 
dergarten which  is  not  free  and  without 
price  to  all  who  are  needful  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  neighborhood  life  ;  that  is, 
all,  for  society  is  organic  and  indivisible. 
The  expense  should  be  borne  in  the  be- 
ginning, by  those  who  are  clear-sighted 
enough  to  see  that  their  own  children 
absolutely  require  it. 

Let  us  proceed  to  briefly  indicate 
(space  forbids  more)  in  what  manner  the 
Kindergarten  may  unite  the  inner  and 
outer  life  of  families  into  the  higher 
whole  of   the  neighborhood,  and    how 


Froebel's  material  may  be  used  to  mani- 
fest and  interpret  this  life  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  child,  so  that  he  may 
become  master  of  himself,  and  reproduce 
in  every  action  the  unity  of  his  individ- 
ual life  with  the  life  of  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  assemblage  of  the  children  together 
in  the  Kindergarten  room,  will  be  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Kindergarten.  As  the 
mother  was  the  constant  playmate  of  her 
children  in  the  family  stage,  so  now  the 
Kindergartner,  mother  of  many  families, 
is  the  constant  playmate  of  the  children. 
But  the  Kindergartner  is  also  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  child  life  and  the 
adult  life.  It  lies  with  her  to  interpret 
the  life  of  each,  in  all  its  phases,  to  the 
other.  She  must  be  the  trusted  and 
intimate  friend  of  all,  that  her  loving  in- 
fluence may  be  ever  present,  though  she 
is  absent  in  person.  For  in  all  this  in- 
tercourse must  be  perfect  freedom.  The 
Kindergartner  can  not  force  herself  upon 
the  neighbors ;  but  she  can  and  must 
make  them  feel  that  she  is  always  ready 
to  be  with  them.  Thus  the  parents  and 
the  older  children  will  seek  her  when 
she  is  with  the  little  children,  and  take 
part  in  their  walks,  talks  and  plays; 
thus  she,  and  the  children  with  whom 
she  is  identified,  will  be  on  their  thoughts 
when  away,  and  they  will  seek  what 
they  can  do  for  her  and  the  children  to 
bring  their  lives  closer  together.  She 
can  guide  them  to  do  this  in  the  best 
ways,  and  in  turn  she  can  guide  the 
children  in  reciprocal  kind  doing  for 
others.  Thus  the  intercourse  of  the 
older  people  (which  Froebel  truly  char- 
acterizes as  **  hollow,  empty  and  mean- 
ingless *' )  may  be  unified  and  filled  with 
spiritual  life  and  purpose,  which  by  ne- 
cessity will  outwardly  express  itself  in  a 
neighborhood  life,  united  and  centered  in 
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the  neighborhood  home  where  the  Kin- 
dergarten is  found ;  and  the  children 
will  unfold  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of 
love,  like  true  flowers  in  the  child- 
garden. 

Thus  the  child's  life  may  extend  to 
and  embrace  every  phase  of  the  neigh- 
borhood life.  Now  there  will  be  walks 
among  the  fields ;  now  visits  to  the 
home  of  each  of  the  children,  that 
all  may  come  into  the  lives  of  one  an- 
other's families  ;  again,  the  father  of 
some  child  may  invite  them  to  his  place 
of  work,  and  that  work  will  come  into 
their  lives  as  a  necessary  part,  being 
centered  on  the  friend  who  does  the 
work.  The  school-room  of  the  older 
children  will  also  receive  them  ;  there 
will  be  a  place  for  them  in  the  social 
meetings — whether  meetings  of  all  to- 
gether, or  of  those  specially  attracted  by 
kindred  ages  or  tastes.  Again,  the 
children  will  receive  the  others  among 
them  in  the  Kindergarten  room,  where 
each  will  ever  be  welcome  to  a  place  and 
part  in  all  which  may  be  doing. 

The  interpretation  through  the  ma- 
terial of  the  manifold  life,  which  thus 
objectively  appears  to  the  child,  must 
follow  the  course  outlined  as  typical, 
in  our  explanation  of  the  songs.  First, 
the  children  should  visit  and  take  part 
in  each  other's  family  lives,  and  see 
the  whole,  as  unity,  arising  from  the 
lives  of  many  families ;  at  this  period,  all 
the  material  should  be  used  to  interpret 
the  neighborhood  life  as  pne  with  the 
children  in  the  family.  Afterwards,  the 
whole  should  begin  to  appear  in  its 
parts,  each  separate  from  the  child  and 
the  family,  and  yet  each  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  whole  ;  and  for  such  purpose 
all  the  material  should  then  be  used. 
Moreover,  the  peculiar  inner  life  of 
each  child  should   be  considered  at  all 


times  in  the  use  of  the  material :  and 
neither  should  anything  be  interpreted 
of  which  the  children  who  are  together 
do  not  demand  the  interpretation,  nor 
should  any  child  be  made  to  represent 
with  the  material,  anything  which  he 
does  not  himself  seek  to  represent  as  a 
part  of  his  inner  life,  nor  in  a  manner 
which  is  beyond  the  intellectual  or 
bodily  development  which  he  has  at- 
tained. It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  each  part  of  the  material,  if  prop- 
erly used,  appeals  to  the  child  on  all 
sides  of  his  nature,  through  the  medium 
of  its  special  characteristic ;  and  conse- 
quently his  whole  nature  is  satisfied  by 
the  use  of  that  material  which  his  state 
of  development  fits  him  to  deal  with. 
Moreover,  the  child  sees  the  universal 
qualities  of  the  material,  and  it  is  for 
him  as  varied  as  the  life  which  he  repre- 
sents with  it.  Lastly,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  can  enable  the  child  to 
make  advantageous  use  of  material  which 
is  beyond  his  particular  state  of  develop- 
ment ;  any  attempt  to  force  material 
upon  the  child  before  he  is  ready  for  it, 
or  to  dictate  to  him  the  use  of  what  he 
is  able  to  deal  with  himself,  will  hinder, 
distort  and  falsify  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  child. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  the  child's  inner 
life  is  widened  to  embrace  the  whole 
neighborhood.  This  higher  life,  is  in- 
terpreted, comprehended  and  mastered 
in  its  elements  by  the  child,  through  the 
songs,  gifts  and  occupations.  Finally, 
holding  it  firmly  on  all  its  sides,  he  gives 
it  forth  as  a  whole,  by  the  games,  as  his 
own  outward  life.  Thus  realizing  the 
harmony  between  inner  and  outer,  he 
becomes  fully  conscious  of  his  life  as  a 
whole,  and  with  this  the  work  of  the 
Kindergarten  is  ended. 

Let  no  one  say  that  this  view  of  the 
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Kindergarten  and  of  the  Kindergart- 
ner's  oflBce,  is  ** merely"  ideal.  The 
ideal  is  the  only  real.  It  can  not  be 
separated  from  the  practical  in  any 
organic  view  of  life  ;  least  of  all,  by 
any  believer  in  Froebel,  who  saw  the 
outer,  only  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
inner.  No  Kindergartner's  work  will 
be  truer  or  higher  than  her  ideal,  or  con- 
scious inner  life  ;  it  will  be  the  outward 
manifestation  of  that  life.  Yet  the  evi- 
dence of  life  is  not  outward  perfection, 
but  growth.  "  Wherever  mathematical 
symmetry  and  precise  agreement  are 
found,    there   is    death,''''    said   Froebel. 


Therefore,  the  true  Kindergartner  will 
fail  of  outward  perfection  in  her  work, 
but  everything  she  does  will  embody 
her  fullest  consciousness ;  and  as  she 
grows  in  consciousness,  she  will  more 
and  more  fully  realize  the  unification  of 
neighborhood  life  through  her  Kinder- 
garten. 

The  foundations  will  have  been  laid, 
when  she  has  inspired  even  two  families 
to  join  together  to  embody  a  true  neigh- 
borhood life  for  the  sake  of  their  little 
children.  Lily  Seymour, 

Ellis  Gray  Seymour. 

New  York, 


TYPICAL    PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


VIII. 


Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  modeling  in  clay,  the  painting  and 
the  drawing  done  in  connection  with  the 
primary  work. 

We  hear  the  question — *'  Why  is  this 
work  done?" 

Let  us  look  at  it  more  closely  and  see 
if  we  can  find  the  motive  for  it.  What 
is  its  use  to  the  child  and  to  the  teacher  ? 

In  seeking  our  answer,  let  us  go 
directly  to  the  best  source  of  information 
— the  child. 

Let  us  imagine  a  class  of  little  chil- 
dren before  us,  and  watch  them  at  their 
work. 

They  have  been  having  a  lesson  in 
which  they  have  examined  some  fruits, 
and  have  told  in  oral  language  what 
they  have  observed. 

As  they  have  told  of  color,  form,  sur- 
face and  similar  points  of  interest,  their 
sentences  have  been  written  on  the 
blackboard.  The  lesson  may  be  called 
observation,  language,  or  reading — ^it 
has  really  been  all  three. 


A  square  of  brown  paper,  cardboard, 
or,  better  still,  oilcloth  is  now  placed  on 
each  desk,  and  each  child  is  supplied 
with  a  piece  of  clay  and  a  specimen  of 
fruit,  say  an  apple.  Each  is  to  make 
out  of  the  clay  an  apple,  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  one  he  has. 

Eagerly  they  go  to  work,  each  judg- 
ing for  himself  of  the  .size,  and  trying 
to  imitate  the  form.  Some  work  away 
steadily  and  patiently,  trying  to  make 
the  clay  tell  all  they  see ;  but  others 
are  easily  satisfied,  and  either  rest  firom 
their  labors,  or  undertake  to  fashion 
from  the  remnants  of  clay  other  objects 
pleasing  to  their  fancy.  Just  here 
comes  the  teacher,  and  by  comment  or 
question  leads  the  child  to  look  again  at 
the  object  and  to  compare  what  he  has 
made  with  the  real.  What  was  perfect 
in  his  eyes  a  moment  ago,  now  has  a 
flaw,  and  he  at  once  attempts  to  remedy 
the  defect,  observing  the  object  he 
wishes  to  represent,  with  more  care 
than  ever.     So  the  work  goes  on,  until 
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the  period  closes.  Then,  what  can  we 
say  has  been  accomplished  ? 

The  children  probably  have  better 
mental  pictures  of  the  objects  they  have 
tried  to  represent,  and  have  gained  some 
skill  in  a  new  mode  gf  expression. 
Habits  of  careful  observation,  of  atten- 
tion, patience,  perseverance,  truthful- 
ness and  neatness  are  being  cultivated. 

The  teacher  has  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  children  that  is  invaluable.  She 
is  able  to  judge  of  their  power  to  see, 
and  of  their  skill  to  express.  More  than 
all,  she  is  able  to  discover  the  real  char- 
acter of  each  child,  so  that  she  can  de- 
termine more  accurately  the  conditions 
needed  for  the  best  growth. 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  lesson 
similar  to  this  one,  except  that  the  chil- 
dren tell  what  they  see  by  using  brush 
and  water-color  paints  in  place  of  clay. 

Each  child  is  supplied  with  a  small 
paint-box,  a  cup  or  bottle  of  water  and  a 
piece  of  white  paper  on  which  to  try 
the  colors.  The  object  to  be  painted  is 
placed  where  it  can  be  clearly  seen. 

The  children  have  been  taught  how 
to  wet  the  color  for  use,  and  the  simple 
handling  of  the  brush  necessary  to  lay 
a  wash  of  color.  They  are,  therefore, 
ready  to  begin  work  at  once. 

Each  must  choose  for  himself  the  color 
he  will  use.  This  he  tries,  comparing 
with  the  color  of  the  object,  until  he 
gets  a  color  that  he  considers-  right, 
when  he  begins  to  paint  with  the  great- 
est confidence  in  his  own  ability  as  an 
artist.  The  love  for  this  work  in  color 
is  shown  by  the  absorbing  interest  with 
which  the  children  work.  As  in  the 
modeling,  some  are  soon  satisfied  with 
their  work.  Here,  again,  comes  the 
teacher,  not  to  tell  that  the  work  is 
wrong,  not  to  assist  in  the  doing,  but 
to  lead  each  to  a  more  careful  observa- 


tion of  the  object  and  a  comparison  of 
what  he  has  made  with  what  he  sees. 
With  the  better  seeing  comes  the  desire 
for  better  expression,  and  he  is  ready  to 
try  again.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson, 
each  carefully  wipes  out  his  box  with  a 
small  cloth  kept  for  the  purpose,  leaving 
the  boxes  in  neat  order  for  the  next 
lesson. 

The  results  in  this  lesson  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  modeling  lesson,  but  in 
addition  the  power  to  see  color  is  culti- 
vated. 

In  looking  at  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  children  in  either  of  these  lessons, 
the  apples  of  clay  or  the  little  paintings, 
are  of  sthall  value  in  themselves.  Only 
as  they  represent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child  are  they  of  value  to  the  true 
teacher.  Through  this  effort  power  is 
being  developed,  right  habits  formed. 

What  seems  to  be  the  poorest  speci- 
men of  work  may  represent  the  greatest 
effort,  and  is  therefore  really  the  best 
work. 

In  the  modeling  and  painting  the  child 
tries  to  reproduce,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  just  what  he  sees. 

In  the  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  and 
in  free  work  with  the  pencil,  he  may 
picture  a  story  that  has  been  told  or 
something  that  he  has  seen  and  wishes 
to  tell  about. 

Beautifully  unconscious  of  any  lack  of 
skill,  the  children  send  their  ships  on 
voyages  across  the  ocean,  make  engines 
that  pull  long  trains  ;  construct  bridges 
and  lighthouses,  in  fact,  attempt  any- 
thing in  which  they  have  an  interest. 
These  drawings  are  at  first  very  crude, 
but  the  children  love  to  draw  and  become 
more  careful  observers  in  order  that  they 
may  make  their  drawings  tell  the  story 
they  wish. 

For  example,  the  class  are  told  to  look 
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carefully  at  the  houses  they  pass  on  the 
way  to  school,  and  decide  which  one 
they  like  best.  When  the  time  for 
blackboard  work  comes,  each  is  asked 
to  make  a  picture  of  the  house  he  chose. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  the  teacher 
tries  to  find  a  house  in  which  she  would 
like  to  live.  One  does  not  look  strong, 
it  could  easily  blow  over  in  a  high  wind. 
Another  seems  to  be  tipping  over,  an- 
other has  the  windows  too  near  the  roof, 
the  next  has  good  windows  but  the  roof 
does  not  look  safe. 

Thus  pleasantly  commenting  on  all 
the  work,  the  children  are  requested  to 
take  another  look  at  the  houses  on  the 
way  home.  So  they  do,  and  in  time  we 
begin  to  have  houses  strong,  straight  and 
true,  with  steps,  porches,  bay-windows 
and  gables,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
they  see.  The  power  gained  by  this  ex- 
ercise, the  fi-eedom  and  ease  with  which 
the  child  uses  this  means  of  expression 
are  worth  far  more  than  we  can  easily 
estimate. 

Yes,  it  is  more  work  to  keep  the  black- 
boards in  order  and  it  makes  more  chalk 
dust,  but  it  surely  pays  for  the  extra 
trouble. 

Now  that  the  Spring  days  have  come 
with  their  abundance  of  life  and  color, 
there  is  so  much  to  tell  of,  that  language 
does  not  seem  adequate  for  our  expres- 
sion. We  need  the  modeling,  the 
painting,  the  drawing, — yes,  and  the 
music. 

The  warm  Spring  rains  are  falling  and 
we  sing  how 

**To  the  great  brown  house  where  the 
flowerets  live. 
Came  the  rain  with  its  tap,  tap,  tap.*' 

{No,  69.  E,  Smith^s  Songs.)  Paintings   of  the    twigs  were    made 

The  flowers  are  coming  to  nod  theiiV  when  they  were  first  brought  in,  in  or- 

thanks  to  the  friendly  rain,  and  bright     der  that  the  children   might  have  the 


eyes  must  they  be  that  spy  out  the  first 
arrival. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  first  blue- 
bird, we  gladly  sing  **The  Bluebird" 
{No,  j?p.  Songs  for  Little  Ones),  and 
eagerly  watch  to  see  whether  daflFodil, 
snowdrop,  crocus,  or  violet  shall  be  first 
to  answer  his  cheery  call. 

Some  twigs  of  the  pussy-willow  have 
found  their  way  to  the  table,  where  they 
stand  in  a  glass  of  water.  When  they 
came  there  was  not  a  *'  pussy  '*  in  sight, 
each  being  snugly  hidden  in  its  small, 
brown  house.  After  a  day  or  two  in  our 
warm  room,  small,  furry  heads  began  to 
peep  out,  and  these  have  grown  until 
the  twigs  are  full  of  soft,  gray  **pussies." 
{No,  j^,  in  Songs  for  Little  Ones,)  is 
sung,  and  the  children's  faces  are  worth 
seeing  as  they  plead, 

'*  Tell  me,  tell  me,  pussy. 
For  I  want  to  know, 
Where  it  is  you  come  from, 
How  it  is  you  grow  !  *  * 

Worth  hearing,  too,  are  the  voices,  so 
soft  and  sweet,  with  which  they  give 
the  pussy-willow's  answer : 

**  Now,  my  little  children. 
If  you'll  look  at  me 
And  my  little  sisters, 
I  am  sure  you'll  see 

**  Tiny  little  houses. 
Out  of  which  we  peep, 

When  we  first  are  waking 
From  our  winter's  sleep." 

Even  noisy,  little  Fred  sings  softly, 
for  he  feels  that  none  other  than  a  soft 
voice  could  belong  to  one  of  these  wee 
visitors. 
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opportunity  for  close  observation.  They 
now  paint  them  again  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, also  to  allow  comparison  with  their 
former  condition.  A  greater  interest  in 
all  budding  things  is  almost  sure  to  be 
awakened  by  this  experience.  The  joy 
and  sympathy  the  children  feel  with  the 
new  life  about  them,  becomes  a  power 
that  can  but  sweeten  and  enrich  their 
natures. 

One  of  the  objects  to  be  observed  from 
this  time  on,  with  interest  and  profit,  is 
a  tree.  The  class  choose  one  that  is 
convenient,  note  its  form,  whether  the 
trunk  goes  straight  up  or  divides,  its 
height  as  compared  to  some  fixed  object 
near  by,  the  bark,  and  any  other  points 
possible.  A  section  of  the  wood  of. 
a  tree  of  the  same  kind  is  examined,  the 
bark,  rings,  and  so  on  being  noted. 
Drawings  are  made  of  the  whole  tree, 
and  paintings  of  twigs  from  it  are  made 
at  regular  intervals  to  show  the  growth 
of  buds,  the  blossoms,  and  so  on. 

In  connection  with  this,  may  be  told 
the  story  of  **  Daphne,"  followed  by 
**Rhoecus"  and  **  Philemon  and  Bau- 
cis,** from  the  mythology.  Then  may 
come  the  story  of  **  Old  Pipes,  the  Piper 
and  the  Dryad,**  by  Frank  Stockton 
(published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  SL 
Nicholas),  and,  if  we  like,  the  story  of 
**  Dryopi.** 

The  paintings  and  drawings  made 
from  the  tree,  with  the  pictures  of  these 
stories  made  by  the  children,  on  black- 
board or  paper,  are  full  of  interest  and 
information  for  the  teacher.  With  it  all 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  language, 
reading,  writing  and  number,  these  being 
needed  for  the  best  grasp  of  the  whole. 

Another  item  of  intense  interest  will 
be  the  coming  forth  of  the  moths  from 
the  cocoons  in  our  boxes,  and  which  the 
children  saw  made  last  Pall. 


The  planting  and  germinating  of 
seeds  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  here 
again  the  painting  will  prove  of  great 
use,  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  growth 
of  the  seeds  and  little  plants. 

The  story  of  **  Ceres  and  Proserpine,** 
and  the  poem,  **  The  Little  Brown  Seed.** 
are  helpful  in  this  connection. 

In  animal  life  we  have  the  cray-fish, 
the  earth-worm,  the  frogs'  eggs  and  many 
other  things  of  equal  interest,  and  the 
question  is  not  what,  but  which,  shall 
we  choose  for  study  or  for  a  closer  obser- 
vation. 

It  makes  little  diflFerence  which  we 
select — ^perhaps  the  one  most  easily  ob- 
tained will  be  best — for  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  the  mere  facts  which 
the  children  may  remember  about  the 
object,  that  we  value.  Their  interest 
in  the  work,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  a  good  habit  in  any  direction  will  be 
th,e  best  result. 

Are  you  working  with  little  children  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  city  where  much  of 
this  material  can  not  be  found  ?  Think, 
if  you  do  not  know  of  some  other 
one  working  in  the  country  where  these 
things  abound.  If  so,  will  you  not  ask 
that  one  to  give  the  children  of  her 
school  or  Kindergarten  the  privilege  of 
collecting  something — whatever  they 
can — to  send  for  your  use  ?  You  will 
not  only  secure  something  helpful  for 
your  own  class  by  so  doing,  but  will  add 
to  the  interest  those  other  children*  may 
have  in  the  common  things  about  them. 

Are  you  teaching  in  the  country  ?  Do 
not  forget  to  share  your  riches  with 
some  one  less  fortunate.  Your  generous- 
hearted  children  will  gladly  gather 
twigs,  cocoons,  flowers,  pebbles — what- 
ever may  be  within  reach — for  this  pur- 
pose. In  so  doing  they  will  gather,  not 
only  a  new  interest  in   these  common 
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things,  but  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
good-will  that  will  add  sunshine  to  their 
own  lives  and  go  as  a  message  of  love 
with  their  gifts. 

In   these  days  a  way  can   always  be 
found   to  send  such  material  to  some 


place  where  it  will  be  gladly  received, 
and  its  message  rightly  read. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  **  All  are  needed 
by  each  one.'* 

Sarah  E.  Griswold, 
Cook  Co.  Normal  School,  Chicago, 


COLOR  AND  CUTTING  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


II. 


In  producing  forms  to  be  used  in  our 
sequence  of  cutting,  we  deal  with  geo- 
metric elements  ;  and  we  seek  to  know 
the  general  principles  which  give  life 
and  beauty  to  conventional  designs. 

From  nature  we  gain  a  knowledge  of 
laws  of  proportion,  symmetry  and  bal- 
ance. We  see  that  upon  the  embodi- 
ment of  these,  beauty  of  form  is  de- 
pendent. 

In  our  selection  of  designs  to  be  cut, 
we  must  take  only  those  that  fulfill  right 
principles. 

After  selecting  the  forms,  they  may  be 
arranged  in  a  sequence,  which  shall  be 
progressively  given  to  the  child.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  no 
sequence  of  forms  of  beauty  in  cutting, 
or  in  any  other  occupation  or  gift,  can  be 
pronounced  j)erfect.  There  is  always  a 
possibility  of  making  a  better  one  if 
earnest  effort  is  made.  It  is  only  be- 
cause there  is  some  weakness  within  our- 
selves that  we  enjoy  what  is  not  the 
strongest  and  best.  As  we  gain  strength 
we  seek  that  which  expresses  it.  The 
sequence  which  we  may  use  to-day,  with 
our  attained  insight,  ^ill  be  only  a 
stepping-stone  toward  making  a  better 
one  as  we  see  farther,  and  feel  a  deeper 
love  for  the  beautiful. 

Just  because  Froebel  was  true  to  life- 
giving  principles,  he  did  not  lay  down 
an  undeviating  method  for  the  use  of 


his  materials  ;  and,  because  of  this  free- 
dom in  method,  there  falls  upon  each  of 
his  followers  the  grave  responsibility  of 
making  the  highest  use  of  materials  in 
obedience  to  known  laws.  Seeking 
truth,  we  shall  find  it  by  degrees. 

In  the  world  of  geometric  forms  we 
find  those  which  are  distinguished  as 
type  forms,  or  those  in  which  the  several 
characteristics  of  a  group  are  promi- 
nently embodied.  These  types  may  be 
used  to  help  the  child  to  classify  the 
many  and  varied  forms  by  which  he  is 
surrounded ;  shortening  the  process  of 
learning  each  one  separately,  by  pre- 
senting, through  the  types,  the  mQ3t 
marked  qualities  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  first  distinguished,  next 
mentally  separated  from  the  object,  and 
finally,  recognized  in  other  objects. 

If  this  method  is  right,  does  it  not 
hold  good  in  the  world  of  artistic  forms 
as  well  ?  May  not  the  child  be  given 
a  few  forms  which  shall  embody  the 
principles  of  beauty  and  truth,  and  by 
which  he  may  interpret  other  forms? 

There  is,  and  always  must  be,  one 
essential  difference  in  these  two  fields  of 
study.  A  geometric  type-form  is  always 
absolutely  the  same  form,  actually  de- 
fined by  certain  unvarying  lines  and 
angles  or  surfaces.  This  mathematical 
precision  could  not  be  insisted  on  in  an 
artistic  design,  because  geometric  fonns 
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are  governed  by  external  laws,  and  artis- 
tic forms  by  internal  laws.  Geometric 
forms  are  unchangeable  and  capable  of 
being  perfectly  produced  by  technical 
skill  without  sympathy.  Artistic  forms 
must  grow  better  and  better  as  sympathy 
or  love  for  the  beautiful^  increases. 

And  so,  while  we  may 
not  give  types  by  which 
to   define,  we  may  give 
standards  by  which  to  compare;  realizing 
that  the  standard  is  only       ^ 
adequate  to  the  present     /\ 
light  attained,  and  there- ^    ^— \ 
fore  will  be  changed  as  "1  j 
more    light     is     given, 
higher  truths  realized. 

We  have  planned  for  six  cuts  in  our 
first  series,  since  we  wish  to  use  the  nor- 
mal tone  of  each  of  the  six  leading 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  We  cut  straight 
lines  because  they  are  not  diflScult. 

The  child  should  be  allowed  to  crease 
guide  lines  on  the  fundamental,  or 
ground  form,  which  shall  assist  him  to 
cut  as  desired.  y^^^\ 

Position  of  folded  triangle  :   y  n 

I.     By  folding  the  acute  angle  (a)  at 


acute  angles  (a,  a)  to  lower  end  of  verti- 
cal crease  (^). 

In  the  plans  for  cutting  given  below, 
dotted  lines  indicate  these  creases. 
Drawn  lines  indicate  the  cut,  and  are 
creased  first  whenever  practicable. 

First  Sequerue  (plans  for  cutting)  : 


the  left  side  to  touch  the  acute  angle  (*) 
at  the  right  side,  a  vertical  crease  is 
made.  The  angle  is  always  returned  to 
its  original  place  after  each  crease  is 
made. 

2.  Fold  the  right  angle  (a)  to  the 
lower  end  of  vertical  crease  (*).  This 
gives  a  horizontal  crease. 

3.  Fold  acute  angle  (a)  at  left  side 
up  to  right  angle  (^),  and  obtain  oblique 
crease. 

4.  Short  vertical  •creases  at  left  and 
right  sides  may  also  be  made  by  folding 


Forms  produced  by  these  cuts : 


r 


The  thought  all  through  this  sequence 
is  the  cross  form  under  various  modifica- 
tions. While  in  the  lines  cut  we  have 
held  to  elements  already  familiar  to  the 
child,  and  have  led  him  to  use  them  in 
logical  succession,  i.    Horizontal  line  ; 

2.  Horizontal  and  vertical  (opposites)  ; 

3.  Oblique  (  mediation  of  horizontal  and 
vertical)  ;  4.  Horizontal  and  oblique  ; 
5.  Vertical  and  oblique;  6.  Oblique 
line  of  second  order. 

The  steps  up  to  this  point  have  been 
carefully  taken.  We  have  selected  our 
colors,  determined  the  order  in  which  to 
present  them  ;  decided  upon  a  plan  for 
folding  the  ground  form  and  creasing 
guide  lines;  have  chosen  from  among 
the  great  variety  of  forms  which  may  be 
cut,  a  few  which  embody  right  princi- 
ples ;  and  now,  we  must  decide  a  vital 
question  :  Shall  we  cuxept  these  as  valu- 
able forms,  seeing  in  them  the  attain- 
ment of  a  desired  end  ;  or,  shall  we  make 
them  of  secondary  importance,  and  ar- 
range around  them  the  little  clippings 
which  came  in  cutting  the  forms  ? 

Do  we,  as  Kindergartners,  blindly 
follow  traditional  customs  only  because 
they  are  handed  down  to  us  ?    Or,  do  we 
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conscientiously  weigh  and  measure  these 
customs  by  the  new  life  and  light  that 
surrounds  us  ?  Do  we  recognize  that  a 
new  method  may  be  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  conscientious  use  of  old 
methods  ? 

Do  we  use  the  little  clippings  which 
must  come  in  cutting  out  a  desired  form, 
because  we  honestly  believe  that  each 
little  piece  adds  to  the  strength  and 
value  of  the  form  ? 

From  a  valuable  book,  written  by 
Hermann  Goldammer  and  entitled  **  The 
Kindergarten/'  we  may  obtain  much 
help  in  deciding  this  question,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  great  importance.  Gold- 
ammer is  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
all  questions  about  •  Kindergarten  mate- 
rials, methods  or  practices ;  a  loyal  fol- 
lower of  Froebel  and  a  co-worker  with 
Madam  Marenholtz-Bulow,  by  whom 
the  introduction  to  his  book  is  written. 
In  reference  to  this  use  of  clippings 
Goldammer  says  (on  page  132)  :  *'  There 
**are  many  'clipping  exerc^^s  *  which 
**by  employment  of  their  larger  clip- 
**  pings  yield  a  beautiful  form,  which 
**  the  addition  of  the  smaller  ones  would 
* '  only  disfigure.  We  regard  it  as  quite 
**  allowable  in  such  cases  to  depart  from 
**  FroebePs  rule  of  bringing  in  all  the 
**  portions.     As  in  the  clipping  out  of 

*  *  Object  Forms ^  the  forms  themselves  are 
**  the  chief  thing,  and  the  clippings  are 
**  regarded  as  mere  waste  paper, — so, 
**  also,  we  may  regard  the  clipping  out 
**  of  certain  Artistic  Forms  as  being  in 

*  *  itself  our  end^xA  aim  ;  which  being  at- 
**  tained,  we,  of  course,  desist  from  en- 
**  larging  them  by  means  of  the  remain- 
**ing  portions.*' 

In  our  old  method  of  using  the  clip- 
pings, is  it  possible  that  there  may  be 
danger  of  mis-applying  the  old  maxim, 
''all  unused  material  is  wasted  mate- 


rial?" Is  it  not  possible  that  we  may 
use  the  term  '*  symmetrical  construc- 
tion '  *  and  violate  laws  of  beauty  in  which 
symmetry  is  but  one  element  ?  And 
may  it  not  be  possible  that,  in  our  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  **  Law  of  Organic 
Unity,'*  we  have  not  reached  perfect  re- 
sults? 

And,  if  we  admit  any  of  these  possi- 
bilities, may  we  advance  still  another  step 
and  ask,  if  we  do  not  really  harm  the 
child  by  requiring  him  to  use  his  mate- 
rial in  violation  of  known  laws  of  beauty, 
because  we  wish  to  use  up  waste  mate- 
rial and  practice  the  *'Law  of  Op- 
posites  ;  *  *  forgetting  that  this  Law  of 
Opposites  is  only  valuable  as  underlying 
the  greater  **  Law  of  Balance?  '* 

If  we  can  be  sure  that,  after  cutting  , 
out  little  pieces  we  w«^/ re-combine  them 
with  the  central  form,  in  order  to  develop 
and  benefit  the  child,  we  will  not  dis- 
continue the  practice,  but  be  very  careful 
haw  we  use  them. 

If,  however,  we  can  see  why  we  should 
discontinue  the  practice  of  pasting  the 
clippings  around  the  form,  we  must  be 
true  to  the  attained  insight,  and  use  the 
light  given  us.  We  must  honestly  face 
each  reason  for  their  use, — out-fsLce  it,  if 
we  must. 

If  the  object  with  which  we  work  is  an 
organic  body,  or  illustrates  one,  all  the 
parts  must  be  used.  We  find  this  true 
in  the  Building  Gifts.  We  do  not  find  it 
true  in  the  Seventh  Gift ;  and  it  is  to  this 
gift  the  cutting  corresponds.  It  deals 
with  separate  elements  not  vitally  connected. 

If  the  child  has  already  gained  a 
knowledge  or  an  idea  of  wholes,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  modify  his  material  to  produce 
new  wholes,  he  will  recognize  as  a  whole 
the  cross  or  the  star  which  appears  when 
he  cuts  his  folded  «paper.  He  has  pro- 
duced   a  whole  by  his  cut.      He  has 
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obtained  an  artistic  whole  from  a  geo- 
metric whole. 

There  can  be  no  real  relationship  be- 
tween the  clippings  and  the  form  itself, 
since  by  nsing  them  the  value  of  the  cen- 
tral figure  is  lost.  If,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  little  clippings,  the  central 
form  is  stronger,  clearer  in  outline,  sim- 
pler, more  effective, — it  follows  that  to 
use  the  clippings  can  not  add  to  the  value 
of  the  exercise,  and  the  ierm  **  relation- 
ship of  parts  to  center*'  is  mis-applied. 

If  you  are  true  to  the  life-giving  prin- 
ciples of  art,  you  must  either  accept  the 
limitations  of  the  material  you  use,  or 
choose  to  use  some  other  material.  The 
qualities  of  the  material  will  suggest  the 
use  you  are  to  make  of  it ;  and  it  will  be 
of  service  in  carrying  out  your  thought 
just  in  so  far  as  the  thought  comes  within 
the  limitations  of  the  material.  What  is 
good  and  true  may  be  expressed  in  one 
material  which,  through  the  medium  of 
another,  becomes  untrue  and  wrong. 

This  insight  urges  us  to  discontinue 
pasting  the  clippings  around  the  cut 
form,  in  the  vain  desire  to  produce  a 
whole  composed  of  separate  parts,  while 


we  say,  **  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  ma- 
terial.** Synthesis  can  only  be  found 
where  there  is  a  real  relationship.  Re- 
lationship of  true  worth  can  only  be 
found  where  the  value  of  the  whole  is 
increased  by  combining  the  parts. 

The  test  of  a  good  design  is  the  same 
as  the  test  of  right  acting.  What  is  in 
accordance  with  truth  is  right.  There 
must  Jirst  be  a  ruling  motive;  anything 
more  must  add  to,  or  lessen  its  strength 
and  beauty. 

If  we  glance  at  the  whole  set  of  gifts 
and  occupations,  we  find  that  while  they 
are  vitally  connected,  regulated  and 
governed  by  the  same  general  laws  and 
principles,  they  are  also  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  regard  to  practical  use. 

The  material  of  the  gifts  is  unchange- 
able. The  child  neither  adds  to,  dimin- 
ishes, or  modifies  what  is  given  him  ;  but 
simply  classifies,  combines  and  arranges 
the  elements  he  receives. 

In  the  occupations  there  is,  and  must 
be,  progressive  modification  and  transfor- 
mation of  the  material  itself. 

Mabki*  a.  Wilson. 

St,  Louis, 


THE    SWEET    PEA. 


The  *' North  Wind*'  blew  cold,  and 
little  Miss  Dorothy  watched  with  deep 
interest,  the  preparations  the  gardener 
was  making  among  the  flower-beds  for 
the  coming  winter. 

All  at  once  she  spied  in  a  neglected 
comer,  a  little  dry  pod,  that  seemed  to 
hold  some  round,  hard  things.  She  took 
it  to  her  mamma,  who,  after  looking  at 
it  closely,  said,  **  Let  us  put  it  carefully 
away,  and  when  the  warm  spring  days 
come,  perhaps  kind  Mother  Nature  will 
help  us  to  find  what  the  little  dry  treas- 
ure box  is  hiding  so  carefully.** 


The  Winter  with  its  snow  and  ice,  its 
sunshine  and  crisp  air,  slipped  quickly 
away.  Then  came  Spring  with  her 
sweet  breath  from  the  Summer  land,  and 
her  friends,  the  bluebirds  and  robins. 

Already  the  snowdrops  had  begun  to 
swing  their  dainty,  white  bells  in  the  air, 
when  Dorothy's  mamma  said, ' '  Have  you 
forgotten  the  treasure-box?  The  gar- 
den bed  is  ready  and  we  must  hide  these 
little,  round,  dark  things  in  the  earth, 
and  in  that  way  we  may  find  out  what 
they  are,  and  for  what  they  were  made.** 

So  they  made  a  small,  deep  hole  in 
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the  ground,  dropped  in  the  little  things, 
and  covered  them  with  the  soft,  moist 
earth.  The  earth  was  so  rich  with  the 
sweet  melted  snows  that  the  Winter  had 
left  behind,  that  surely  it  was  a  happy 
place  to  be. 

And  each  day  Dorothy  came  to  look 
at  the  place  where  the  treasure  was  hid, 
and  while  she  is  waiting,  let  us  peep 
into  the  ground  to  see  what  is  going  on 
there  in  the  dark. 

In  the  little  seed,  for  such  it  was,  the 
Loving  Father  had  hid  a  little  life. 
Around  the  tiny,  living  thing,  He  had 
packed  some  sweet  food,  over  that  was 
a  thin  coat,  and  on  the  outside  a  dark 
overcoat. 

After  the  seed  had  been  in  its  dark 
resting-place  a  while,  the  little  life, 
which  had  been  sleeping,  began  to  wake. 

It  heard  the  gentle  rain  tapping  on 
the  ground.  It  felt  itself  begin  to 
stretch  and  grow,  and  as  it  grew,  its 
overcoat  was  quite  too  small,  and  it 
burst  all  apart. 

Just  then  it  heard  a  voice  calling, 
**  Come  up,  come  up,  little  life,  into  the 
sweet  air  and  sunshine  ;  I  will  smile  on 
you,  and  you  will  see  the  beautiful 
earth  and  feel  my  warm  rays  !  " 

Then  came  another  voice  :  **  Stay  with 
me,  little  life,  I  am  cool  and  quiet ;  down 
in  the  ground  here  the  bitter  winds  will 
never  blight  you,  nor  the  sun  bum  you  ; 
stay  and  rest  !*' 

The  little  seed  hesitated.  **  If  I  stay 
here,''  it  said  to  itself,  **  I  shall  never 
have  eyes  to  see  the  beauties  of  earth  ;  I 
shall  rest.  Jf  I  go  up,  I  may  be  blown 
and  torn. 

* '  I  know  what  I  will  do  !  A  part  of 
me  shall  strike  down,  down  into  you, 
Mother  Earth,  to  drink  in  coolness  and 
rest,  and  to  hold  me  strongly  when  the 


winds  blow ;  and  the  other  part  shall 
climb  up,  up  into  the  sweet  air  and  sun- 
shine ! ' ' 

So  it  began  to  grow  up,  and  grow 
down.  It  sent  roots  down  into  the 
earth  for  food  and  drink,  and  to  hold  it 
when  the  rude  winds  blew  ;  and  it  sent 
a  tender  shoot  of  softest  green  up  to  see 
the  glorious  sun.  The  air  fanned  it,  and 
it  heard  the  birds  sing  and  the  bees  hum. 
These  were  sounds  it  had  never  heard 
in  its  dark  little  nest  in  the  heart  of  the 
treasure  box,  and  it  was  filled  with  joy 
over  its  new  life. 

One  day  as  little  Dorothy  was  look- 
ing eagerly  at  her  garden  bed,  she  saw  a 
tiny,  green  leaf.  **0h,  mamma,"  she 
cried,  **the  treasure-box  has  opened, 
and  has  sent  me  a  little  green  gift  ! " 

They  placed  a  tall  stick  near  the  leaf, 
standing  it  firmly  in  the  earth.  Each 
da  J-  they  watched  the  tiny  thing  grow, 
and  it  sent  up  one  leaf  after  another. 
It  sent  out  slender  green  arms  that  clung 
to  the  stick  and  helped  it  to  climb  higher 
and  higher. 

After  a  time  a  soft,  green  bud  came, 
and  it  opened  its  light  petals.  The  sun 
kissed  them  and  they  blushed  a  dainty 
pink.  Then  they  called  the  flower 
Sweet  Pea,  and  as  Dorothy  bent  her  head 
over  it  such  a  delicious  odor  came  to 
her  !  Do  you  think  the  sun  made  that? 
Did  the  wind  bring  that  from  the  Sum- 
mer land  ? 

Ah,  no  !  That  was  the  Sweet  Pea's 
own  self,  that  was  hid  away  by  the  hand 
of  the  Loving  Father  in  the  tiny  seed, 
to  belong  to  every  Sweet  Pea  that  grows. 
And  Dorothy  picked  the  flower  and  car- 
ried it  to  poor,  little  lame  Tommy  who 
lived  in  an  alley.  Does  she  make  you 
think  of  the  Sweet  Pea  ? 

A1.ICE  Smith. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL   LESSONS. 


For  Infant  Classes. 


Easter. 


TEXTS. 


The  thought  which  is  now  to  be  taken 
up,  is  the  grandest,  most  beautiful  one 
of  the  year.  That  thought,  which  is 
symbolized  in  the  season,  and  of  which, 
in  all  its  fullness,  the  day  we  call  Easter 
Sunday,  speaks. 

Life  in  and  through  death. 

It  is  often  a  question  how  to  bring  so 
great  and  wonderful  a  truth  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  little  ones,  yet,  it  is 
so  beautiful,  and,  in  one  sense,  so  sim- 
ple, that  we  must  not  pass  it  over.  In 
fact,  the  children  tmll  have  some  impres- 
sion of  Easter  Sunday — it  may  be  only 
of  *'  a  day  for  eggs.'*  Shall  we  be  con- 
tent to  leave  it  there  ?  How  shall  we 
connect  the  outward  symbol  with  its 
hidden  meaning  ?  These  are  questions 
that  have  often  confronted  Miss  Ethel ; 
and  her  effort  now  will  be  to  take  the 
interests  of  the  children — the  things  that 
are  around  them  and  make  them  serve 
the  highest  meaning  and  tell  the  most 
beautiful  story.  Beyond  this.  Miss 
Ethel  has  another  thought.  She  feels  it 
is  always  unwise  to  bring  little  children 
into  unnecessary  contact  with  death  and 
all  related  to  it,  or  to  dwell  on  the  thought 
of  it  in  its  sadness  ;  yet  there  are  few 
little  ones  who  do  not  know  something 
of  the  **  going  away*'  of  the  grandpa, 
the  grandma,  the  little  brother  or  sister, 
or  some  other  loved  one,  and  who  have 
not  felt  the  strangeness  and  sudden  loss. 
So,  in  the  earliest  days,  they  need  a  real- 
ization of  the  after  life  which  may  grow 
with  them  and  give  a  strength  and  cour- 
age which,  in  later  days,  might  other- 
wise be  lacking. 


^^  Because  I  live ^  ye  shall  live  also,'* — 
fohn  14.  :  I  p. 

•*  IVe  shall  all  be  changed.'' — /   Cor^ 

FIRST  SUNDAY. 

Some  of  the  cards,  given  to  the  chil- 
dren the  Sunday  previous,  are  now 
brought  back  for  Miss  Ethel  to  see. 
This  introduces  the  little  talk  for  the 
day.  * '  *  The  face  of  the  earth,  seems  ta 
be  changing  a  little  every  day  ;  all  of  it 
is  being  made  new.  Shall  we  read  the 
verse  of  which  the  card  tells  ? 

*  *  *  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth.*  **  Miss  Ethel  then  calls  the  chil- 
dren's attention  to  a  vase,  in  which  are 
the  pussy-willows  shown  a  week  or  two 
before.  She  has  cared  for  them  through 
the  week,  and  they  have  now  thrown  oflF 
the  little  **  coats  "  and  are  all  in  green. 

**  Why,  Eddie,  you  have  a  little  branck 
to  show  us,  have  n*t  you?  The  new 
leaves  are  budding  on  that,  too.  I  think, 
children,  if  you  watch,  you  will  find  a 
great  many,  pretty  soon.  The  tree  that 
looks  brown  and  bare  now,  will  soon  be 
changed.  The  sun  shines  on  the  tree, 
and  seems  to  say,  *  I  am  living,  that  you 
may  have  a  new  life.*  I  have  something 
here,  children,  that  has  been  in  the  dark 
cellar  all  Winter.  One  day  a  Spring 
sunbeam  crept  through  the  little  cellar 
window,  and  this  was  what  came." 
Miss  Ethel  shows  a  sprouting  onion. 
**  The  onion  has  new  life  ;  the  old  part 
is  dying,  the  new  part  is  growing  every 
day.  One  thing  more  I  want  to  show 
you,  because  it  has  changed  so  beauti- 
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fully.  One  morning  I  saw  a  gardener 
put  some  of  these  queer-looking  little 
things  down  in  the  ground.  I  saw  just 
where  one  went,  and  I  watched  for  it  to 
come  out  of  the  ground.  By  and  by, 
this  was  what  I  saw,** — holding  up  a 
bright  red  tulip — **  from  out  of  the  little 
seed  or  bulb,  came  this  beautiful  flower." 
The  children  look  at,  admire  it,  and  some 
tell  of  those  they  have  seen.  '*Now,** 
says  Miss  Ethel,  **  before  we  go  home, 
would  you  like  a  story?**  When  all 
are  ready,  George  Macdonald's  **  Story 
of  the  Seeds,*'  told  in  **  David  Elgin- 
brod**  (printed  in  Kindergarten, 
May,  1888),  is  given. 

As  Miss  Ethel  ends  the  story  by  say- 
ing how  glad  the  snowdrop  was  to  die, 
having  told  of  Summer  to  the  poor  sick 
girl,  and  how  the  lovely  rose  was  given 
high  honor  by  having  a  place  on  the 
breast  of  a  little  child  when  ready  for 
the  heavenly  home, — the  children  gain 
one  more  thought  of  self-sacrifice. 

SECOND   SUNDAY. 

**  Children,  do  you  know  of  a  very 
beautiful  Sunday  which  is  coming  soon — 
when  we  have  flowers  and  eggs  ;*  *  as  Miss 
Ethel  expected,  the  mention  of  eggs 
brings  a  ray  of  light  at  once  to  some  of 
the  faces  and  '*  Easter  **  comes  from  sev- 
eral voices.  **  Next  Sunday  is  Easter,*' 
says  Percy.  *  *  Yes,  *  *  answers  Miss  Ethel, 
'*  and  I  have  kept  the  most  beautiful 
story  for  that  day.  You  must  all  be  sure 
and  be  here.  You  see  the  Easter  day 
comes  when  all  is  changing  ;  the  old  is 
being  made  new,  and  every  one  is  glad. 
We  have  the  flowers  because  they  have 
a  story  to  tell,  (pointing  to  some  tulips 
on  the  piano).  They  say,  *We  live 
again ;  for  a  long  time  we  slept  in  the 
seed  or  bulb  ;  now,  we  have  come  out 
with  the  bright,  warm  sunlight.*      But, 


children,  why  do  you  think  we  have 
Easter  eggs,  as  well  as  flowers  ?  Listen, 
while  I  tell — for,  (holding  up  an  egg) 
the  egg  has  a  story  to  tell  just  as  the 
flower  has.  One  day  I  saw  a  number  of 
eggs  together  ;  they  were  in  a  nest,  and 
just  close  by  was  the  old  hen  who  had 
laid  the  eggs.  Presently  she  sat  on  the 
eggs,  to  keep  them  warm,  and  after  many 
days  what  do  you  think  came  out  into 
the  sunshine  ?  Some  tiny  little  chickens, 
just  like  these  in  the  picture.'*  Miss 
Ethel  shows  a  picture  of  some  chickens 
just  hatched,  and  in  one  comer  some  old 
egg-shells.  **  These  chicks  seem  to 
say,  *  Those  old  shells  are  the  honses 
which  we  slept  in,  just  like  the  tiny 
seeds  in  their  houses ;  now  we  are 
changed,  we  don*t  want  the  old  covering 
any  more.*  We  have  eggs  on  Easter 
Sunday,  I  think,  to  tell  us  about  new 
life  everywhere.  Can  you  think  of  any- 
thing else  that  is  changing  ?  I  have  one 
of  the  funniest  little  houses  here,  in 
which  a  little  creature  is  fast  asleep." 
Miss  Ethel  brings  out  a  cocoon.  Some 
of  the  children  have  seen  a  similar  one 
before.  She  reminds  them  of  how  the 
caterpillar  made  the  house  before  the  cold 
days  came — how  he  has  been  fast  asleep 
all  winter ;  and  then  proposes  setting  the 
cocoon  in  the  room  to  watch  for  the  wak- 
ing and  coming  out  of  the  butterfly. 
**  Now,  I  want  each  one  of  you  to  help 
me — ^will  you?  Our  room  must  look 
very  nice  on  Easter  Sunday ;  so,  ask 
mamma  to  let  you  bring  a  flower  or  a 
plant  with  you  to  Sunday-school.  We 
will  put  them  all  together  on  the  table, 
and  if  you  bring  a  plant,  and  mamma 
wants  you  to  take  it  home  again,  yon 
may.** 

THIRD  SUNDAY. 

The  Easter  sights  the  little  ones  have 
seen  to-day,  put  them  in  mind  of  what 
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Miss  Ethel  asked,  and  she  is  delighted, 
on  entering  the  room,  to  find  about  a 
dozen  children  have  carried  out  her  sug- 
gestion. She  has  already  arranged  some 
lilies  and  tulips,  and  a  few  children 
bring  the  usual  Easter  offering  of  eggs. 
These  are  now  prized  as  illustrations  of 
the  truth  Miss  Ethel  is  seeking  to  im- 
press. After  a  little  talk  in  regard  to 
all,  a  few  general  exercises  follow. 
Then  some  new  and  very  sweet,  sacred 
music  is  played  to  the  children.  All  are 
quiet,  and  Miss  Ethel  begins  in  a  low 
but  happy  tone,  **  I  promised  you  to-day 
the  best  part  of  the  story  about  Easter. 
The  seeds  and  the  flowers,  and  these 
other  things  tell  us  something  about 
ourselves.  Our  bodies  are  houses  in 
which  we  live.  Some  day  we  shall  not 
want  these  *  houses  *  any  more ;  we 
shall  live  a  new  life  and  be  made  more 
beautiful  in  the  home  in  heaven.  Some- 
times, you  know,  the  people  we  love  go 
away  from  us — perhaps  it  is  a  little  baby 
or  a  dear  old  grandpa,  and  we  say  they 
die.  They  have  'fallen  asleep,'  I 
think,  and,  if  they  have  done  as  Jesus 
did  here,  they  will  wake  to  a  new  and 
beautiful  life  ;  they  will  not  need  the  old 
things  that  have  been  laid  away,  for 
everything  will  be  new.  Shall  I  tell 
you  how  we  know  this  ?  Just  before 
Jesus  died,  he  said,  *  Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live'  He  died  that  we  might  all 
live, 

•  *  The  people  who  loved  him,  felt  very, 
very  sorry  when  he  was  taken  from 
them.  But,  he  said,  *  I  came  to  help 
and  to  save  you  ;  now,  I  must  die  that 
you  may  live,  for  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.'  So  he  died,  and  for  three 
days,  the  people  who  loved  him,  were 
full  of  sorrow,  they  thought  they  should 
never  see'  him  again.  But,  on  Easter 
Sunday — ^the   very    first    Easter,  Jesus 


rosey — that  means,  he  lived  again.  He 
came  to  the  people  and  said,  *  Don't  be 
afraid,  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  to  your 
Father.'  They  were  so  very  glad  to  see 
Jesus  once  more,  that  afterwards  they 
were  always  glad  on  Easter  Sunday." 

Miss    Ethel    then     sings   the  Easter 
hymn  : 

**  Snowdrops  !  lift  your  timid  heads, 

All  the  earth  is  waking. 
Field  and  forest,  brown  and  dead, 

Into  life  are  waking  ; 
Snowdrops,  rise,  and  tell  the  story, 
How  he  rose,  the  Lord  of  glory. 

'*  Lilies  !  lilies  !  Easter  calls, 

Rise  to  meet  the  dawning 
Of  the  blessed  light  that  falls 

Thro*  the  Easter  morning  ; 
Ring  your  bells,  and  tell  the  story. 
How  he  rose,  the  Lord  of  glory. 

'*  Waken,  sleeping  butterflies, 
Burst  your  narrow  prison  ! 
Spread  your  golden  wings  and  rise. 

For  the  Lord  is  risen. 
Spread  your  wings,  and  tell  the  story. 
How  he  rose,  the  Lord  of  glory.** 
{^Mrs.  IV.  F.  Crafts,  in  Little  Pilgrim 
Songs.) 

Before  going  home  the  class  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  flowers.  Some  of 
the  plants  are  taken  home  again  ;  others 
are  left  '*  for  the  Sunday-school,**  while 
Miss  Ethel  suggests  that  the  cut  flowers 
be  sent  to  the  poor,  old  Grandma  who 
was  made  happy  by  the  things  they  sent 
once  before. 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

The  Easter  emblems  are  together  in 
one  part  of  the  room .  Near  them  is  writ- 
ten the  verse  : 

'^Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also," 
and  Miss  Ethel  calls  the  children's  atten- 
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tion  to  it.  She  then  recalls  somewhat  of 
last  Sunday's  talk,  and  on  the  black- 
board is  a  picture  of  a  lily  bulb  and 
flower,  with  the  words : 

* '  We  shall  all  be  changed. '  * 

The  words  need  now  no  explanation, 
but  as  Miss  Ethel  reads  them  she  says, 


**  They  are  the  glad  song  of  those  who 
love  and  follow  Jesus.** 

The  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the 
Easter  hymn  sung  to  the  children  last 
Sunday.  All  can  now  sing  it  with  some 
idea  of  its  truth. 

pREDBRiCA  Beard. 

New  Haven^  Conn. 


GIFT  PLAYS. 


X. — Easter  Thoughts  through  Tablet  Work. 


The  thoughts  presented  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  March  number  of  this 
series  of  Gift  Plays  apply  equally  to  all 
which  follow  where  surface  material  is 
used  for  designing.  If  the  ideas  there 
presented  are  borne  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing •* picture  work"  will  be  more  full 
of  meaning. 

For  the  Baby  Table, — Before  intro- 
ducing the  thought  of  the  Spring 
awakening  and  the  quickening  of  nature 
into  new  life,  it  seems  a  good  plan  tOigo 
back  to  the  winter  sleep  of  seeds  and 
plants,  to  call  tip  old  thoughts  as  a 
foundation  for  the  new.  With  this  in 
view  these  two  plays  with  half-circular 
tablets  are  planned  for  the  babies  of  the 
Kindergarten. 

A  ripe  pod  that  has  not  yet  opened, 
from  the  Powlonia  tree  is  shown  the 
little  ones  (any  spherical  two  or  four 
lobed  pod  would  do  as  well),  with  the 
remark,  '*  Here  is  a  flower  that  put  on 
its  brown  night-cap  and  went  to  sleep 
when  the  cold  winter  wind  began  to 
blow.  This  brown  night-cap  is  hiding 
some  little  seed-children  that  are  just 
ready  to  go  to  bed.**  Opening  the  pod 
a  little,  **  We  will  let  the  wind  rock  this 
sleepy  flower  and  see  what  the  little 
seed-children  will  do.'*  Shaking  the 
pod  slightly  as  though  blown   by  the 


wind,  the  seed  drops  out.  **  There,  that 
is  just  the  way  every  one  of  these  sleepy 
flowers  put  the  little  seed-children  into 
their  brown  beds  for  their  long  winter 
nap, — and  then  what  comes  to  cover  the 
baby  seed,  snug  and  warm?**  "Yes, 
the  trees  give  their  leaves,  like  these 
(holding  up  some  autumn  leaves)  to 
make  a  thick  warm  cover  for  the  little 
seed. 

**  Would  you  like  to  let  your  work  tell 
a  story  about  sleepy  flowers,  little  seed- 
children  going  to  bed,  and  friendly 
leaves  coming  to  give  a  warm  cover? 
Here  are  some  circles  cut  in  two,  half- 
circles  we  call  them  ;  see  if  you  can  make 
a  picture  of  the  sleepy  flower  as  it  was 
before  it  was  quite  time  for  the  little 
seeds  to  go  to  bed.**  The  closed  pod 
is  again  shown,  a  stick  and  a  quarter- 
ring  are  given  each  child  in  addition  to 
the  two  half-circular  tablets,  and  soon 
they  have  a  form  something  like  Fig.  i. 
Several  of  these  are  made.  **Now,  let 
us  have  the  cold  wind  to  blow,  telling 
the  mother  flower  it  is  time  to  put  her 
babies  to  bed,**  The  wind  is  indicated 
by  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  arms 
accompanied  by  a  humming  sound. 

Each  child  is  given  a  few  seed  lentils 
and  then  it  is  suggested  that  they  let 
their  pictures  tell   about    the  way  the 
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mother  flower  puts  her  babies  to  bed. 
The  tablets  are  separated  slightly  and 
the  lentils  are  arranged  carelessly  as 
though  dropping  to  the  ground.  ( Fig.  2.) 
**  Now  we  want  to  show  how  the  friendly 
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trees  send  their  leaves  to  give  a  warm 
cover  to  these  babies.     Could  you  make 
leaves  of  some  of  these  little  half-circles  ? 
Here    are    some 
stems   for    your 
leaves."     Thcise 
are  arranged 
above   the   nod- 
ding  flowers. 
(Fig.  2.)     Baby 
hands    are   sure 

to   arrange  them  with  suflScient  irreg- 
ularity to  give  the  effect  of  falling  leaves. 
Another  day  this    same  material   is 


way."  All  are  intensely  interested  in 
looking  at  and  experimenting  with 
some  of  the  winged  maple  seed  which 
the  provident  teacher  has  saved  from 
last  Fall. 

*  *  You  see,  this  mother 
flower  gives  her  babies 
wings,  and  they  fl}'^  to 
their  beds.  She  does  n't 
§end  one  little  seed  to  its 
bed  alone,  either.  How 
many  seeds  do  the  two 
wings  carry?  Yes,  two 
little  sister  seeds  go  flying  together, 
hand  in  hand. 

Now,  suppose  we  make  pictures  on 
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used  to  represent  the  flying  seed  or 
samara  of  the  maple.  "Do  my  little 
children  remember  how  we  made  pict- 
ures the  other  day  that  told 
a  story  about  baby  seeds 
going  to  bed  ?  How  did  the 
mother  flower  put  her  babies 
to  bed  ?  "  The  children  are 
led  to  tell  what  they  can. 

"To-day  we  will  see  what 
a  queer  way  another  mother  flower  has, 
of  putting  her  babies  to  bed  for  their  long 
winter  sleep.  The  wind  helps  these 
seed-children  too,  but  it  helps  in  another 


our  table  to-day  that  will  tell  about 
these  seed-children,  in  their  funny 
winged  night-caps,  flying  down,  down, 
to  their  brown  beds." 

At  first,  each  child  is  g^ven  only  two 
tablets.  Two  lentils  are  given  to  repre- 
sent the  seed,  and  a  quarter  ring  for  the 
stem.  After  a  little  experimenting  they 
succeed  in  making  a  very  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  flying  seed.     (Fig.  3.) 


•k 
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After  finding  the  way,  they  have  time 
to  make  a  number  of  these,  and  at  last 
each  child  has  before  him  ''  a  crowd  of 
little    seed-children,   in    winged   night- 
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caps,  flying  hand  in  hand  to  their  snug 
beds.''     (Fig.  4.) 

Children  a  little  older  could  be  led  to 
arrange  their  winged  seed  in  regular, 
diagonal  lines,  as  if  blown  by  the  wind 
from  left  to  right,  letting  the  stems  of 
the  first  row  (a,  b,  c.  Pig.  5)  turn 
up  and  the  second  row  (x^y^  2)  turn 
down,  and  so  on,  alternately.  The 
whole  might  be  made  as  a  design  for 
prints  that  are  used  for  little  girls* 
dresses  and  little  boys*  waists. 

The  older  children  tell  the  Easter  story 
in  picture  form  with  half-circular  tablets 
and  obtuse-angled  isosceles  triangles, 
together  with  a  few  sticks  and  quarter- 
rings.  The  Easter  song  beginning, 
**  Snowdrop,  lift  your  timid  head,'*  is 
used  as  a  basts  for  the  work.  The  mo- 
Hve  is  not  only  the  expression  of  the 
Easter  thought  in  picture  form,  but  the 
adaptation  of  this  expression  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose. 

*'  Have  you  any  pictures  on  your  walls 
at  home  beside  those  that  are  framed  and 
hung  upon  the  walls  ?  *  *  *  *  Yes,  *  *  several 
answer,  *  *  the  paper  on  our  walls  and 
ceilings  has  pictures  on  it.**  They  are 
led  to  tell  about  the  wall-paper  in  their 
homes,  what  kind  of  pictures  it  has  on 
it,  and  whether  the  pictures  have  a  story 
to  tell. 

**If  we  could  have  just  the  kind  of 
paper  on  our  walls  that  we  would  like, 
we  would  always  have  it  tell  something 
sweet  and  true  to  every  one  that  comes 
into  the  room,  would  n*t  we,  children? 
Suppose  we  make  pictures  to-day  that 
will  tell  how  the  snowdrops,  lilies,  and 
butterflies  are  waking  from  their  winter 
nap  to  tell  the  Easter  story.  Let  us 
place  our  pictures  so  that  if  they  could 
be  placed  just  so  on  wall  paper,  in 
every  spot  and  comer  in  the  room  where 
this  paper  was  used  there  would  be  a 


little  waking  flower  or  butterfly  to  say, 

**  *  Be  glad  and  fiiU  of  joy  to-day, 

For  all  that  sleep  shall  wake  again, 
To  spend  a  long,  glad  Easter  day.* 

*'  We  will  make  pictures  of  snowdrops 
first,  and  we  can  use  them  to.  make  the 
pretty  border  that  we  want  right  at  the 
top  on  the  wall.  Here  we  will  need  rows 
and  rows  of  little  pictures  just  alike.'* 
The  half-circular  tablets  are  passed.  A 
real  snowdrop,  or  a  good  picture  of  one  is 
shown,  and  then  with  the  help  of  a  few 
sticks  and  rings,  a  border  of  snowdrops  is 
made.  Suppose  we  let  our  pictures  tell 
how  these  little  snowdrops,  when  they 
have  peeped  above  the  ground,  bow  , 
Good  Morning  to  each  other.  The  re- 
sult is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

**  We  can*t  make  pictures  for  the  whole 
wall  to-day,  so  let  us  have  the  lilies  that 
*  ring  their  bells  *  and  the  butterflies  that 
'  spread  their  wings  and  tell  the  story,' 
on  that  wide  band  of  paper  near  the 
floor,  which  we  call  the  dado."  Each 
child  is  given  a  few  sticks  and  quarter- 
rings  and  four  triangles  with  which  to 
make  an  Easter  lily  stalk  with  a  baby 
bud  on  the  tip  end,  and  one  wide  awake 
blossom.  Then  more  tablets  are  given 
to  make  leaves  and  another  **  lily  bell.** 
When  this  is  finished  they  are  ready  to 
let  their  work  express  the  remaining 
verse  of  the  song  : 

**  Waken  sleeping  butterflies 
Burst  your  narrow  prison,'*  etc. 

The  same  triangular  tablet  is  used  for 
this,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to 
find  an  arrangement  which  will  represent 
a  butterfly,  a  one-inch  stick  being  used 
for  the  body.  Each  child  makes  two 
lilies  and  two  butterflies.  Fig.  7  repre- 
sents the  work  of  two  children  sitting 
side  by  side.  Anmik  Moorh. 

New  Albany^  Ind, 
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BIRDS. 


Eulogies  have  been  pronounced  upon 
the  birds  by  our  noblest  thinkers  show- 
ing that  the  life  and  habits  of  our  little 
feathered  friends  is  not^a  theme  too 
simple  to  inspire  the  mind  and  p^n  of 
poets.  The  early  history  of  the  ancients 
is  closely  interwoven  with  curious  leg- 
ends and  fancies  concerning  birds.  They 
were  thought  to  possess  the  secrets  of 
the  gods,  and  were  therefore  held  in 
great  veneration.  From  Roman  history 
we  learn  that  thfe  site  of  the  imperial  city 
was  determined  by  the  flight  of  twelve 
vultures,  and  so  important  a  part  did 
birds  play  in  the  superstition  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  the  feeding  of  the 
sacred  chickens  was  intrusted  to  the 
priests,  and  never  neglected  upon  the 
eve  of  battle.  Sacred  history  also  fur- 
nishes many  instances  in  which  birds 
are  the  chosen  instruments  of  their  Cre- 
ator in  carrying  out  His  wonderful  plans. 

The  study  of  bird  life  is  full  of  inter- 
est and  profit.  In  no  other  animal 
structure  do  we  find  such  a  wonderful 
combination  of  lightness,  strength,  and 
grace.  What  beauty  of  plumage  !  What 
power  of  song  !  It  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  there  are,  as  our  naturalist  tells 
us,  five  thousand  species  of  birds. 

We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  birds 
common  to  our  own  locality.  The  first 
one  which  comes  back  to  us,  after  the 
enforced  absence  of  the  winter,  is  robin 
redbreast.  He  is  the  emblem  of  cheer- 
fulness and  good  humor ;  and  well  does 
be  sustain  it,  as  he  comes  hopping  along 
over  the  frozen  ground,  about  the  middle 
of  February,  to  tell  us,  jn  happy  chirp, 
*'  Spring  has  come,''  and  so  has  he. 

It  is  a  wise  habit  our  migratory  birds 
have,  of  returning  each  year  to  their  old 


haunts.  One  pair  of  robins  has  been 
known  to  return  to  the  same  nest  for 
eighteen  summers.  How  much  more 
sensible  it  is,  than  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  building  a  new  home 
each  year,  to  say  nothing  of  making  new 
friends,  which  are  seldom  as  true  as  the 
old! 

The  robin  shows  great  sociability  and 
faith  in  mankind,  by  building  its  home 
as  near  to  human  habitations  as  possible, 
and  almost  always  upon  the  lowest  limb 
of  the  tree.  There  is  •  nothing  vain 
about  him.  His  nest  is  built  for  use 
rather  than  show,  and  consists  of  mud 
and  dried  grasses,  plastered  together 
with  little  regard  to  architectural  pro- 
portions. Perhaps  the  little  housekeep- 
ers think  that .  the  plainness  of  setting 
but  serves  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
four  pale  blue  gems  that  are  laid  within. 
Although  robin  has  none  of  the  fine 
feathers  that  are  said  to  make  fine  birds, 
he  is  a  general  favorite,  "for  a'  that.'* 
He  can  be  taught  to  imitate  many  of  his 
companions'  songs,  and  even  to  sing 
tunes,  but  his  own  natural  song  suits 
him  best,  I  think,  and,  in  the  early 
Spring,  is  the  sweetest  we  hear. 

The  bluebird  does  not  tarry  long  be- 
hind his  friend,  the  robin,  but  comes  to 
us  when 

*'  March    storms    rage,    and    fret,    and 

weep. 
And  freeze  his  song  in  the  bluebird's 

throat ; 
And  when  May  day  skies  are  as  blue 

as  his  wing. 
Builds  his  nest,  and  begins  to  sing." 

He  makes  his  home  in  a  hollow  tree 
or  stump,  and  is  very  well  satisfied  to 
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take  one  which  has  been  rejected  by  his 
more  particular  neighbor,  the  wood- 
pecker. This  **  bird  of  true  blue'*  is  the 
symbol  of  faith  and  truth.  He  is  one 
of  our  sweetest  warblers,  and  his  home- 
life  is  a  model  of  domestic  happiness. 

The  dove  whose  sweet,  low  cooing  is 
as  well  known  as  the  robin's  sprightly  ^ 
chirp,  is,  like  him,  fond  of  human  com- 
panionship. It  is  the  most  numerous  of 
the  pigeon  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
its  manner  of  feeding  its  young  is  unlike 
that  of  any  other  of  our  birds. 

When  the  two  white  eggs  are  hatched 
in  the  little  bunch  of  twigs  they  call 
their  nest,  a  curious  change  takes  place 
in  the  crop  of  both  parents.  Their  crops, 
which  are  usually  smooth,  become  filled 
with  lumps  of  milky  fluid,  which  they 
feed  to  their  young,  in  place  of  bugs 
and  worms  which  form  the  food  of  most 
birds.  The  dove  is  the  emblem  of  pur- 
ity and  peace,  and  so  mild  and  quiet 
is  her  disposition  that  she  has  received 
divine  recognition,  while  we,  proud 
mortals,  are  reproved  and  taught  to 
imitate  her  gentle  nature,  in  the  com- 
mand—  **  Be  ye  harmless  as  doves.'' 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  dove,  is 
that  saucy  bird,  the  bluejay,  who  al- 
though a  handsome  fellow,  is  the  nois- 
iest and  most  quarrelsome  of  birds  and 
therefore,  the  one  least  generally  liked. 
We  do  not  think  he  would  be  missed  at 
at  all,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  winter 
months  when  **the  sweet- voiced  birds 
have  flown."  His  voice  is  usually 
harsh  and  shrill,  but  he  can  sing  pas- 
sably well  when  he  happens  to  be  in  a 
good  humor.  What  an  odd  habit  he 
has,  while  singing,  of  raising  his  body 
and  letting  it  drop  again,  as  if  to  help 
jerk  out  the  notes.  Judging  from  the 
noise  and  fuss  w^hich  a  pair  of  jays  make 
in  building  their  nest,  one  would  think 


they  were  constructing  something  to 
astonish  the  world.  But,  like  most  of 
us  who  boast  a  good  deal,  they  have 
very  little  to  show  for  it.  Nothing  in 
fact,  but  a  few  twigs  and  horse-hairs 
woven  loosely  together,  and  ornamented 
here  and  there  with  a  string  or  piece 
of  calico.  The  bluejay  robs  birds' 
nests,  and  will  often  kill  young  birds  if 
he  finds  them  unprotected.  We  were 
once  so  unfortunate  as  to  witness  the 
beheading  of  a  whole  family  of  young 
robins.  The  blueja}-  is  a  victim  to 
that  dreadful  disease,  kleptomania,  and 
will  carrj'  off  hazel  nuts' or  anything  else 
that  he  is  able  to  lift,  no  matter  whether 
he  can  make  use  of  it  or  not. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  given  the  jay 
a  very  good  reputation,  although  I  have 
tried  to  be  truthful,  but  will  say  this 
much  for  him,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  crow,  sparrow,  snowbird  and 
dove,  he  is  the  only  bird  that  stays 
with  us  during  the  winten  Perhaps  it 
is  because  he  knows  we  don't  want  him. 

The  catbird,  (whose  disagreeable  cry, 
resembling  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  is  one 
of  the  familiar,  if  not  musical,  sounds  of 
Spring)  comes  to  us  about  the  first  of 
May,  and  is  ready  to  go  to  housekeep- 
ing near  the  middle  of  the  month.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  season  this  bird's 
note  is  harsh  and  fretful,  making  him 
seem  strangely  out  of  tune  with  the 
sweet  harmony  of  Spring.  Whether  he 
belongs  to  that  unfortunate  class  of  hen- 
pecked husbands,  and  the  trials  of  do- 
mestic life  have  soured  his  temper  we  do 
not  know,  but  later  in  the  Summer,  when 
the  four  little  birdlings  have  burst  their 
dark  green  shells,  his  fretful,  anxious 
note  is  exchanged  for  a  note  of  wonder- 
ful sweetness  and  variation,  which  gives 
to  the  catbird  a  prominent  place  among 
the  warblers. 
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The  brown  thrush  is  considered  the 
sweetest  singer  we  have,  and  at  one 
time  was  very  numerous  in  this  part  of 
the  country' ;  it  is  now  gradually  disap- 
pearing, and  it  is  seldom  we  find  the 
brown  speckled  eggs,  or  hear  the  beauti- 
ful song  of  their  owner.  To  the  same 
class  as  the  thrush,  belong  so  many 
birds  of  the  same  feather  that  we  wiU 
not  attempt  even  to  mention  them. 

Then  there  is  "Jim  Crow,'*  who,  al- 
though the  blackest  of  the  birds,  is  not 
as  black  as  he  is  painted.  What  if  he 
does  pull  up  the  young  com  and  grain, 
will  he  not,  when  the  harvest  is  ripen- 
ing, pay  for  it  by  destroying  the  insects, 
which,  but  for  him,  would  blight  it? 
He  is  only  demonstrating  Emerson's 
law  of  compensation.  The  crow's  nest 
is  rather  an  unsightly  structure  of  large 
twigs  with  pieces  of  twine,  and  some- 
times a  white  rag  gracefully  interwoven 
to  keep  the  twigs  in  place.  **  Jim  *'  is  a 
ver>'  touchy  bird,  and  if  any  one  takes 
^n  egg  from  his  nest  (which  of  course  no 
one  would  do  but  in  the  interest  of  sci- 
ence) he  will  throw  out  the  remaining 
^gg  and  leave  his  nest  in  disgust,  re- 
minding us  of  some  people  who  will 
have  all  or  nothing. 

Next,  we  will  mention  our  '*  moping 
owl  which  doth  to  the  moon  complain." 
Of  this  family,  the  bam  owl  is  the  most 
widely  known  among  us.  He  is  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  nocturnals,  for,  al- 
though he  does  make  the  night  hideous, 
he  is  an  excellent  mouse-trap.  It  is 
scarcely  fair  to  criticise  him  in  the 
broad  glare  of  day,  for  we  are  not  show- 
ing him  in  a  proper  light  at  all,  but  in 
one  altogether  too  strong  for  him  ;  still 
it  is  the  light  in  which  he  is  the  most 
amusing.  What  a  ridiculous  appear- 
ance he  makes,  with  his  large  rotmd 
«yes  half  closed,  and  a  resentful,  con- 


fused expression  on  his  face,  as  if  fully 
aware  that  he  is  not  doing  himself  jus- 
tice. If  disturbed,  he  will  not  attempt 
to  fly,  but  raises  himself  stifif  and 
straight,  throwing  his  body  into  all 
sorts  of  odd  positions.  If  you  place 
your  finger  before  him  and  move  it 
slowly  around  his  head  in  a  circle,  he 
will  follow  it  with  his  eyes,  seeming  to 
turn  his  head  completely  around  as  if 
set  on  a  pivot ;  all  the  while  chopping 
his  bill  with  a  sound  like  the  grinding 
of  teeth,  and  wearing  that  expression  of 
solemnity  which  only  an  owl  can  wear. 
This  queer  bird  is  not  a  favorite  among 
his  fellows,  and  is  sometimes  badly 
treated  by  them.  When  tormented,  as 
it  often  is,  by  the  noisy  jay,  it  will  turn 
and  fly  quietly  away,  with  never  a  harsh 
note  in  reply.  What  a  valuable  lesson 
in  self-control  we  might  learn  from  this 
wise  and  solemn  fellow,  were  we  not  too 
proud  to  learn  of  so  humble  a  teacher. 

The  white-headed  or  bald  eagle  should 
be  a  familiar  object  to  every  loyal 
American,  for  it  is  his  figure  which 
adorns  our  National  standard.  We  al- 
most wish  he  had  not  been  chosen  to 
represent  us,  for  he  is  not  a  bird  of 
upright,  honest  character,  but  gets  his 
living  largely  by  stealing.  He  will  sit 
for  hours  watching  a  fish-hawk  strag- 
gling to  take  a  fish  from  the  water,  and 
when  the  poor  bird  has  risen  with  his 
prize,  the  eagle  will  leave  his  perch,  and 
carry  off  the  fish  in  triumph.  Besides 
having  this  bad  habit,  the  eagle  is  a 
coward,  and  will  fly  from  the  smallest  of 
birds.  As  neither  thieving  nor  cow- 
ardice are  American  characteristics,  it 
is  scarcely  appropriate  to  represent  our 
nation  by  so  lawless  a  bird. 

**Lone  whip-poor-will  I  There  is 
much  music  in  thy  fitful  song  !  **  This 
bird  of  the  poet  and  the  lover  is,  like 
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them,  fond  of  solitude.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  can  see  it  closely,  for  during  the  day 
it  hides  itself  in  the  darkest  shade  of  the 
woods.  We  once  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  a  whip-poor-will  after  the 
poor  bird  had  been  shot  upon  her  nest. 
It  is  scarcely  correct,  however,  to  speak 
of  a  whip-poor-wiirs  nest,  for  what 
serves  that  purpose  is  merely  a  hollow  in 
the  ground,  generally  under  a  bush, 
with  a  few  leaves  in  it  to  protect  the  two 
creamy  eggs  from  the  dampness.  This 
curious  nocturnal  is  of  a  sober  brown, 
with  breast  slightly  speckled  with  white. 
Its  bill  is  not  used  in  seeking  food,  and 
is  therefore  short,  while  the  mouthi 
which  is  kept  wide  open  when  the  bird 
is  flying  about  for  food,  is  exceedingly 
large,  and  lined  with  fine  hairs  which 
serve  to  hold  insects  that  are  rash 
enough  to  fly  into  these  jaws. 

The  bee-martin,  a  kingbird,  although 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  is  by  far  the  bravest  and  his  dis- 
position to  drive  away  all  the  other 
birds,  and  make  himself  ''monarch  of 
all  he  surveys,**  has  given  him  his 
name.  He  will  attack  even  as  large 
a  bird  as  the  hawk,  and  in  every  in- 
stance proves  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  **the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong.'* 

I  remember,  when  riding  through  the 
woods  one  afternoon,  of  hearing  the  shrill 
cry  of  a  bird  in  distress ;  I  looked  up 
and  saw  a  hawk  flying  rapidly  along, 
with  a  pair  of  saucy  kingbirds  perched 
upon  its  back.  I  supposed  the  birds  to 
be  merely  stealing  a  ride,  and  wondered 
why  the  hawk  made  such  serious  objec- 
tion, as  he  could  not  have  minded  the 
weight  of  such  tiny  creatures.  I  did  not 
blame  him  much,  when  upon  looking 
closer,  I  saw  that  his  tormentors  were 
pecking  him  savagely,  and  were  riding 
upon  their  victim  only  to  keep  up  with 


him.  After  chasing  the  hawk  some  dis- 
tance, the  kingbirds  returned,  ruffled, 
but  victorious,  looking  about  for  other 
subjects  to  conquer. 

The  American  oriole,  a  yellow  bird,  is 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  popular 
of  our  **  hang-birds  '*  as  they  are  called. 
They  hang  their  nests  from  the  tip  of  a 
slender,  forked  branch,  taking  care  to 
place  it  where  the  leaves  will  droop  over, 
and  conceal  it  from  the  too  inquisitive 
gaze  of  man.  It  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  orioles  at  work  upon  their  charming 
little  air  castle.  It  is  made  entirely  of 
horse-hair  which  the  birds  weave  in  and 
out  with  their  bills,  forming  an  oval  nest 
of  wonderful  strength  and  symmetry. 
The  nest  is  then  fastened  to  the  limb, 
sometimes  with  horse-hair,  but  oftener 
with  a  piece  of  cord,  which  the  birds 
wrap  round  and  round  the  limb  just  as  a 
person  would.  The  egg  of  the  oriole, 
and  of  other  hanging  birds,  is  marked 
around  the  larger  end  with  fine  lines 
which  look  as  if  traced  with  a  pen.  Our 
yellow  bird's  song  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  robin,  but  has  not  such  a 
variety  of  notes. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  there  are  tramps 
among  the  bird,  as  well  as  among  the 
human  family.  The  cuckoo  is  a  good 
example  of  this  class.  It  is  too  indolent 
to  build  its  own  nest,  but  makes  itself 
very  much  at  home  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  and  will  even  crowd  a  family  of 
young  crows  out  of  doors  altogether,  to 
make  room  for  its  own  brood. 

We  must  not  forget  our  game  birds : 
the  prairie-chicken,  grouse,  partridge, 
pheasant,  wild-pigeon  and  quail.  These 
birds  have  a  clever  way  of  defending 
their  young.  If  any  one  approaches 
too  near  their  nest,  the  mother  will 
give  her  little  ones  warning,  and  then 
fly  slowly  off,    with   one  wing  droop- 
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ing,  and  having  every  appearance  of 
being  wounded.  She  will  fly  almost 
within  one's  reach,  until  she  has  led  one 
far  enough  away  from  her  brood,  when 
she  will  dart  up  into  the  air,  and  is  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment.  While  the  moth- 
er is  thus  attracting  attention  to  herself, 
the  little  birds  hide  under  a  bush  or  tuft 
of  grass,  and  will  even  throw  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  wherever  they  happen 
to  be.  They  will  be  still  for  some  time, 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  plain  sight  of  the  enemy.  Truly, 
in  their  case,  **  'twere  folly  to  be  wise." 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  except 
in  size,  is  the  humming-bird  of  which 
there  are  three  hundred  varieties  in 
America  alone.  He  is  the  most  bril- 
liantly colored  of  all  the  feathered  tribe, 
and  has  been  compared  to  a  ' '  breathing 
gem,'*  ^r  **  magic  carbuncle  of  glowing 
fire,"  as  he  flies  about  sipping  dew  from 
the  flowers.  The  nest  of  the  humming- 
bird is  so  small  that  it  looks  like  a  tiny 
lichen,  fastened  upon  a  tree,  while  the 
two  white  eggs  it  contains,  are  scarcely 
as  large  as  peas.  Besides  pleasing  the 
eye  with  their  grace  and  beauty,  the 
birds  have  a  more  important  part  given 


them  in  the  great  plan  of  nature,  that  of 
usefulness,  and  although  they  are  often 
'called  the  pests  of  the  farmers,  are  in 
reality  his  best  friends ;  and  were  espe- 
cially designed  to  protect  his  crops  from 
insects  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
them.       '  • 

But  it  is  not  for  their  beauty  or  their 
usefulness  alone  that  we  prize  our  little 
birds,  but  for  their  greater  gift  of  song. 

What  a  dreary  place  the  world  would 
be,  were  we  to  blot  .out  its  bird-life  and 
song.  What  music  of  man,  harsh  with 
the  discordant  jar  of  human  life,  is  equal 
to  the  sweet  orchestra  of  nature,  the 
birds  ?  Isaac  Walton  pays  this  tribute 
to  the  little  songsters  : 

*  *  These  airy  warblers  of  the  skies, 
breath  such  sweet,  loud  music  from 
their  instrumental  throats,  that  it  might 
make  mankind  to  think  that  miracles 
have  not  ceased.  He  who  hears,  at  break 
of  day,  the  clear  airs,  sweet  descent,  the 
natural  rising  and  falling  of  bird-song, 
may  well  be  lifted  above  earth  and  say, 
'  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided 
for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou 
aflbrdest  bad  men  such  music  on 
earth  ?  *  "  Jeannbtte  Bouton. 


THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR. 


The  robins  are  singing, 
Green  grasses  are  springing, 

The  bluebird's  sweet  song  you  may  hear  ; 
The  south-wind  is  blowing, 
No  more  we'll  have  snowing, 

Because  't  is  the  spring  of  the  year. 


Chicago, 


The  brooklets  are  flowing, 
The  dafibdils  blowing, 

The  skies  are  now  blue  and  clear  ; 
The  birds  all  are  nesting. 
The  earth  has  done  resting, 

Because  'tis  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Agnes  Godfrey  Gay. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  GAMES.* 


I  have  been  asked  to  print  the  two 
lectures  I  gave  for  the  Froebel  Society 
in  the  Charing  Cross  schools,  in  Decem- 
ber last. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with  a 
lengthy  article.  It  is  one  thing  to  sit 
for  an  hour  and  listen  to  an  illustrated 
lecture,  and  quite  another  to  read  that 
lecture  afterwards  in  print.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  oflFer  the  headings  of 
what  I  said,  leaving  you,  busy  teacher, 
to  fill  in  the  details.  I  want  you  care- 
fully to  think  out  each  point,  feeling 
sure  that  you  will  give  your  own  indi- 
vidual stamp  to  the  games.  My  hints 
are  but  gleanings  collected  during  many 
years  of  careful  observation  of  the  games 
in  my  own  Kindergarten. 

Discipline, — Is  not  the  fear  of  a  lack 
of  discipline  the  terror  of  the  young 
Kindergarten  teacher  when  she  first  has 
to  take  the  games,  and  is  it  not  true  that 
some  Kindergarten  teachers  never  suc- 
ceed in  maintaining  order,  either  to  their 
own  or  the  children's  satisfaction  ?  Let 
us  first  face  this  difficulty,  for  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  After- 
wards, I  know  you  will  expect  a  recipe 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  I 
have  none  to  give  you  ;  but  if  you  will 
carefully  think  out  all  the  points  I  am 
about  to  enumerate,  your  discipline  will, 
from  the  first,  be  insured.  Forced  dis- 
cipline has  no  educational  value,  but  we 
can  never  over-estimate  the  value  of 
self- discipline  ;  and  I  would  suggest  to 
you,  at  the  close  of  a  successful  morning, 
when  self-discipline  has  been  conspicu- 
ously practised,  the  advisability  of  com- 
menting upon  it.     This  will  have  a  far 


♦  By  Mr«.  Walter  Ward,  nee  Emily  Lord,  I^ondon. 


more  beneficial  efifect  than  any  amount  of 
scolding  at  the  end  of  a  disorderly  lesson. 

1.  Take  care  to  select  for  each  season 
of  the  year  an  appropriate  series  of 
games. 

2.  Reflect  carefully  on  the  respective 
duties  of  the  head  teacher,  the  pianist, 
the  assistant  teachers,  the  students ; 

3.  Classify  the  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual children:  physical,  mental,  mu- 
sical, linguistic. 

4.  Make  up  your  mind  what  to  do 
about  tired  children,  and  who  should 
look  after  them. 

5 .  Consider  carefully  the  various  phys- 
ical exercises  that  may  be  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  games ;  it  will  be 
a  fiseful  exercise  for  students  to  clas- 
sify the  games  by  their  physical  aspect 
alone. 

6.  The  musical  side  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

7.  The  intellectual  teaching  is  of  par- 
amount importance,  as  it  is  the  necessary 
factor  in  securing  the  interest  of  the 
children,  and  thus  maintaining  order  in 
the  games. 

8.  There  is  also  much  to  be  said  on  the 
subject,  (a)  Suitable  locale,  fresh  air, 
freedom  from  dust  and  draughts,  noise 
and  interruption.  (J>)  The  right  place 
and  use  of  pictures,  illustrations  and  ap- 
paratus, (f)  The  training  of  the  imag- 
ination, (d)  The  ethical  teaching  of 
the  games,  including  all  that  may  be 
said  upon  their  social  side ;  leaving 
under  former  headings  the  physical  ex- 
ercises and  the  intellectual  development. 

9.  To  sum  up,  let  me  select  from  our 
points  those  that  will  help  me  to  define 
a  good  Kindergarten  game  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose we  will  leave  on  one  side  stich  as 
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relate  chiefly  to  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  games. 

Definition  of  a  good  Kindergarten  game, 
— A  true  Kindergarten  game  affords  an 
opportunity  for:  (a)  Intellectual  train- 
ing. (^)  Ethical  teaching.  (^)  Phys- 
ical exercise,  {d)  Dramatic  action. 
(^)  Musical  and  rhythmical  training. 
(/)  Concise,  simple  and  accurate  lan- 
guage. 

Many  new  songs  and  games  are  being 
annually  brought  out  for  the  Kinder- 
garten. I  would  strongly  urge  on  you, 
as  thoughtful  teachers,  to  test  them  all. 
We  have  no  truer  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  writers  of  some  of  these  games  as 
to  what  Froebel  was  aiming  at,  than  the 
fact  that  they  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
comparison  with  the  typical  games  which 
Froebel  has  left  us  in  his  "Mothers' 
Songs,  Games  and  Stories." 

Let  us  analyze  three  of  these,  and 
compare  them  with  three  Kindergarten 
games  by  other  authors. 


their  roost  they  come  once  more  ;*'  while 
the  two  final  lines,  which  are  so  often 
omitted,  have  a  high  educational  value, 
for  they  call  upon  the  children's  rapid 
imagination  and  bring  out  the  duty  that 
devolves  on  each  one  of  us,  both  great 
and  small,  of  making  our  home-coming 
a  matter  of  pleasurable  interest : 

**  And  when  they  all  meet,  their  cooing 
so  sweet 
Tells  us  where  they  have  been  and  all 
they  have  seen." 

The  Joiner, — Here  we  have  a  type  of 
another  class  of  ethical  teaching.  The 
child  learns  respect  for  bodily,  as  well  as 
intellectual  work,  and  may  be  led  to  note 
and  respect  the  accuracy  and  precision 
and  the  physical  strength  of  a  skilled 
workman  ;  also  the  forethought  and  care 
absolutely  necessary  in  providing  and 
having  ready  for  use  all  the  implements 
and  tools  employed  in  every  kind  of 
manual  labor. 


IntcUectnal 
Training. 

Bthicfll 
Teaching. 

Fhyfllcal 
Exercise. 

Dramatic 
Action. 

Musical   and 

Rhythmical 

Training. 

Concise,     Sim- 
ple aod  Accu- 
rate Language. 

The  Pigeon 
House, 

Yes 

plenty. 

Yes 

excellent. 

Yes 
free. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

The  Joiner, 

Yes 

plenty. 

Yes 
good. 

Yes 

simultaneous. 

Yes. 

Yes 

excellent. 

Yes. 

The  Light- 

Bird  on  the 

Wall, 

Yes. 

• 

Yes. 

Yes. 

• 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Leading  points  in  the  ethical  teach- 
ing of  these  three  games  : 

The  Pigeon  House, — This  game  illus- 
trates love  of  freedom  and  adventure, 
when  the  town  and  country  pigeons  fly 
away  from  their  pjgeon  house ;  and  on 
their  coming  back  at  night,  the  shelter, 
safety  and  peace  of  home  are  sweetly 
brought  out  in  the  lines  :     **  But  soon  to 


The  Light' Bird  on  the  WdlL—TvLni' 
ing  to  my  third  type,  we  have  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
Froebel  proposes  to  bring  home  to  the 
mind  of  the  little  child  that  everything 
in  this  world  is  not  concrete  and  tangi- 
ble, that  there  are  things  which  we  can 
not  see  and  can  not  touch,  that  there 
are  forces  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
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trol.     ''The  Weathercock''  is  another  the  joiner. 

game  illustrative  of  this  same  class  of     Zish  !  Zish  !  Zish  ! 

ethical  teaching.  The  joiner's  working  his  plane  ! 

THREE  GAMES  BY  OTHER  AUTHORS. 


Intellectual 
Training. 

Ethical 
Teaching:. 

Phjntical 
Exercise. 

Dramatic 
Action. 

Musical    and 

Rhythmical 

Training. 

Condse.    Sim- 
ple and  Accu- 
rate l^angnage. 

The  Golden 
Boat 

Hardly 
any. 

• 
Very  little. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 
excellent. 

Yes. 

The  Fish- 
seller. 

YC8. 

Bad. 

None. 

Very  little. 

None. 

Yes. 

Here  comes 

a  Duke. 
[^0  Id  English). 

None. 

Bad. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

9 

Yes. 

I  would  not  for  the  world  discourage 
the  writing  of  Kindergarten  games  ;  all 
I  wish  is  that  these  games  should  be 
brought  to  the  crucial  test  of  the  ex- 
amples left  us  by  Froebel.  Kindergar- 
ten games  which  are  nothing  but  pretty, 
dramatic  pageants,  are  but  the  shell 
without  the  kernel :  though  they  please 
the  outside,  ignorant  public,  they  not 
only  have  no  educational  value,  but  they 
do  a  positive  harm,  because  the  dra- 
matic, superficial,  showy  side  is  the  only 
one  that  is  brought  forward,  and  that 
inharmoniously . 

FroebeVs  Games  : 

THE  PIGEON  HOUSE. 

I  open  wide  my  dovecote  door, 

The   pigeons   fly  out    and   away   they 

soar. 
They  fly  to  green  field  a^nd  spreading 

tree, 
Where  little  birds  are  glad  to  be. 
But  soon  to  their  roost  they  come  once 

more. 
And    then   I  close  tightly   my  pigeon 

bouse  door. 


Joiner,  plane  the  tables  flat ; 
Leave  no  holes,  be  sure  of  that. 
Zish  !  Zish  !  Zish  ! 
Hear  the  joiner's  plane. 

Long  strokes  send. 

Straight  from  end  to  end. 

Working  always  with  the  grain, 

Forward,  and  then  back  again. 

Long  strokes  send ! 

Plane  the  bench,  my  friend. 

THE   UGHT-BIRD  ON   THE  WALL. 

Child: 
O  birdie  dear  !    O  birdie  dear  ! 
You  birdie  on  the  wall ! 
O  birdie  dear  !  O  birdie  dear  ! 
.  Won't  you  stand  stilf  at  all  ? 
Oh  !  please  be  caught  at  last,  bird  ; 
Don't  fly  about  so  fast,  bird. 
O,  birdie,  dear  !  O,  birdie,  dear ! 
Won't  you  stand  still  at  all  ? 

Mother  : 
The  bird  is  only  shining  bright, 
You  can   not  catch  it  with  your  little 

hands ; 
But  by  your  eyes  you  seize  the  light. 
Your  heart  is  glad,  and  it  understands. 
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It's  true  of  so  much  that  we  see  while 

we're  living, 
Hands  can  not  hold  what  great  pleasure 

is  giving, 
But  a  finer  sense  easily  holds  it  tight, 
And  that's  a  great  gain  to  both  hands 

and  sight. 
Games  front  other  Sources  : 

THE   GOLDEN   BOAT. 

Here  we  float   in  our  golden  boat,  far 

away,  far  away  ; 
Here  we  float  in  our   golden   boat,  far 

away. 
See  how  we  splash  and  water  dash, 
While  on  the  air  the  sun  shines  fair. 
Singing  of  birds  and  lowing  herds,  far 

away. 

Here  we  float,  etc. 

See  how  we  splash  and  water  dash. 
While  in  the  trees  the  summer  breeze. 
Sings  of  the  winds  and  hills  behind,  far 
away. 

Here  we  float,  etc. 

See  how  we  splash  and  water  dash, 
While  all  the  stars  through  cloudy  bars 
Beckon  us  home  no  more  to  roam,  far 
away. 

So  we  float,  etc. 

THE   FISHSELLER. 

Fishseller: 
*'Pray,  Ma'am,  d'ye  want  any  fine  fish 
to-day?" 
Child : 
**  Yes,  if  you've   anything  out  of  the 
way." 
Fishseller: 
**  I've  mackerel,  herring,  sole  and  whit- 
ing. 
Which  do  you  think  the  most  invit- 
ing?" 


Child: — 

*  *  Mackerel !  and  I'll  choose  my  own ! '  * 

Fishseller: 
*'Ah  !  a  very  good  taste  you've  shown. 
Now  Where's  the  money  ?     Can    you 


pay 


?  ' 


Child:    . 
'*  No,  but  I  will  another  day." 

Fishseller: 
** Thief,  that  won't  do!    Just  take  my 
place 
And  sell   my  fish  with  a  very  good 
grace." 

HERE   COMES  A  DUKE. 

**  Here  comes  a  Duke  a-riding,  -a-riding, 

a-riding, 
Here  comes  a   Duke  a-riding  ;   ransy, 

tansy  Tillie-y-Lee. 
Which  of  us  will   you   have,  sir,  you 

have,  sir,  you  have,  sir, 
Which  of  us  will  you  have,  sir,  ransy, 

tansy  Tillie-y-Lee  ?  " 

'  *  You  are  all  so  black  and  browsy ,  you 

set  my  heart  arowsy, 
With  golden  chains  about  your  neck, 

you're  all  so  black  and  browsy." 
**  We  are  quite  as  good  as  you,  sir,  you, 

sir,  you,  sir. 
We   are  quite   as   good  as  you,    sir,   a 

ransy,  tansy,  Tillie-y-Lee."         • 

(Duke  chooses  and  she  answers  **  No." ) 

**You  naughty  Miss,  you  won't  come 

home,  you  won't  come  home,  you 

won't  come  home, 
You    naughty   Miss,    you   won't    come 

home,  to  help  me  with  the  danc- 
ing." 

(Duke  asks  the  second.     **Yes." ) 

**  Now  we  have  got  our  sister  Jane,  our 
sister  Jane,  our  sister  Jane, 

Now  we  have  got  our  sister  Jane,  to 
help  us  with  the  dancing." 
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The  philosophy  of  Froebers  System  of 
Education  contains  most  practical  direc- 
tions for  a  religious  life. 

The  essential  truths  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten are  also  the  essential  truths  of  all 
great  currents  of  thought.  Though  more 
than  a  hundred  years  have  rolled  by 
since  Froebel  was  bom,  the  new  and  fin- 
est thought  of  to-day  bears  a  most  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  truths  which  he 
gave  us  so  long  ago.  Were  he  here  he 
might  say,  *'  Why  are  you  surprised  ;  is 
not  unity  the  basis  of  all  things  ?  *' 

Must  not  all  truth  be  One ;  though  we 
see  it  in  myriads  of  ways,  is  it  «iot  always 
the  same  at  the  center  ? 

Thi9>  bears  saying  and  re-saying,  for 
over  and  over  again  in  life  we  ignore  it. 
We  do  not  do  what  we  teach ;  do  not 
live  by  the  principles  we  use  in  Kinder- 
garten in  our  outside  life,  which  makes 
it  impossible  that  we  should  really  do  so 
in  Kindergarten. 

Froebel  teaches  that  we  have  each 
within  a  covenant  with  God,  Man,  and 
Nature,  that  our  life  should  be  planned 
to  increase  the  strength  and  depth  of 
each  in  a  way  to  help  the  development  of 
our  best  usefulness. 

We  use  this  great  truth  constantly 
with  the  children  and  guard  it  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  earnestness  and  care ; 
do  we  realize  that  its  application  is  even 
more  direct  to  our  own  lives  ?  More  di- 
rect, because  if  we  live  it,  breathe,  think 
and  move  only  according  to  it,  the  chil- 
dren are  affected  as  they  can  not  be 
otherwise. 

The  covenant  with  man  means  that 
we  strengthen  and  broaden  every  human 
relation,  that  the  light  of  the  truths  of 
our  profession    are    permitted  to  shine 


(unconsciously)  even  in  a  society  call,  a 
tea  or  a  dancing  party. 

How?  By  our  expression  of  Mk al- 
ways being  harmonious  with  our  best  pur- 
pose. If  this  is  not  so,  we  merely  cloak 
ourselves  with  good  things  as  we  enter  the 
Kindergarten,  hoping  the  children  will 
not  see  through  !  To  this,  the  best  must 
plead  guilty  at  times :  When  they  go  to 
Kindergarten  carrying  personal  cares 
along  ;  when  irritable  during  hasty  prep- 
arations, afraid  of  being  late,  etc. 

Froebel  lacked  many  scholarly  quali- 
ties which  would,  perhaps,  have  helped 
the  world's  recognition  of  the  truths  of 
his  system ;  but  in  the  place  of  these 
qualities  he  had  what  must  have  glori- 
fied him  in  the  sight  of  the  angels,  an 
absolutely  consistent  sincerity  of  purpose. 
He  was  not  a  Kindergartner  merely  to 
the  children  and  pupils  under  his  charge, 
but  to  himself  and  the  world  at  large. 
His  purpose  was  ever  with  him,  sleeping 
or  waking ;  the  universal  truths  he 
taught  to  others  gave  the  color  of  his 
mind  and  life. 

In  the  covenant  with  Nature,  we  have 
so  much  to  invite  us.  We  are  so  doubly 
repaid  for  every  bit  of  awakened  sm- 
pathy,  every  additional  research.  Our 
lives  will  in  no  other  way  become  so  val- 
uable to  the  children  as  by  ever  increas- 
ing our  intimacy  with  Nature.  Here  is 
the  arcana  in  which  all  the  Kinder- 
garten truths — in  which  a//  truths  are 
laid  forth  more  exquisitely  than  would 
be  possible  in  any  other  language. 

Do  we  heed  it  ? 

Does  not  the  voice  of  the  world's  rush 
often  crowd  it  out  ? 

In  nothing,  is  this  application  to  our 
own   lives  of  the  principles  we  use  in 
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teaching  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
.  law  of  opposites.  Froebel  says  the  law 
of  nature  is  the  law  of  opposites  and 
their  connections  ;  ever3rwhere  we  see  it, 
from  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
moving  the  earth,  and  all  other  planets 
in  their  courses,  to  stamen  and  pistil  of 
the  tiniest  perfect  flower  uniting  to  give 
birth  to  a  new  plant. 

From  this,  the  great  teacher  saw  that  a 
law  so  important  in  every  particular  of 
physical  nature,  must  have  its  place  in 
mental  and  spiritual  development. 

With  how  many  of  us  is  it  present 
always,  so  that  we  follow  it  uncon- 
sciously, getting  always  a  deeper  and 
finer  sense  of  rhythm?  Experience 
shows  that  it  is  present  with  very 
few,  and  with  them  not  practically,  not 
invariably,  not  inevitably  and  uncon- 
sciously. 

A  truth  is  not  our  own  until  we  are 
only  conscious  of  its  absence. 

Such  rhythm  as  this  would  make  over- 
work on  the  part  of  Kindergartners  im- 
possible ;  would  give  a  new  health  and 
vigor  to  their  life,  in  and  out  of  Kinder- 
garten. 

Froebel  says  the  three  planes  of  life 
must  have  equal  attention ;  the  Kinder- 
gartners preach  it  to  the  mothers  in  re- 
gard t&  the  children,  but  do  they  regard 
it  for  themselves  f 

Do  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
influences  in  their  own  lives  balance 
each  other  ? 

Often  we  hear  of  a  '*most  talented 
girl  '*  who  took  the  Normal  Course,  did 
all  the  practice  teaching  necessary  to 
get  her  diploma,  excelling  in  her  man- 
ual work,  and  yet  leading  a  brisk  society 
life  besides. 

Does  such  a  girl  possess  the  truths  in 
a  way  to  help  her  to  live  them  and  teach 


them  ?  Never  mind  what  her  examina- 
tion paper  said  ;  she  is  a  novice  to  real 
Kindergarten  lore. 

Every  woman  who  teaches  little  chil- 
dren according  to  Froebel's  directions, 
who  starts  with  a  normal  organization 
has  a  right  (if  she  is  true  to  her  work 
and  leader)  to  health  and  strength  ;  those 
who  start  with  delicacy,  a  right  to  im- 
prove if  they  are  true  to  their  work  and 
leader. 

If  they  can  not  work  and  gain  health 
for  their  work,  would  it  not  be  seldom 
that  they  were  true  to  it  in  remaining 
actively  in  the  field  ? 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  for  a  Kindergartner 
to  spend  almost  all  her  time  outside  of 
regular  Kindergarten  work  in  improving 
her  miild  ? 

'  Do  we. not  often  see  the  result  of  this 
or  other  lack  of  balance  ? 

The  mind  of  the  student  becomes 
worn  and  biased  by  the  lack  of  rhythm, 
by  the  inattention  to  the  other  planes 
of  development  and  little  if  any  real 
benefit  gets  to  the  children.  Meet- 
ing after  meeting  must  be  attended. 
Books  and  books  mu^t  be  read.  What 
part  of  such  a  surplus  is  used  in  the 
Kindergarte  How  much  of  it  can  be 
assimilated?  Would  not  a  contrasting 
influence  according  to  the  law,  be  of 
more  avail  ? 

Let  us  not  only  live  ivith  the  children, 
trying  ourselves  to  be  like  them,  but  ap- 
ply the  same  active  principles  to  our 
developing  maturity,  making  greater  har- 
mony between  our  work  and  our  life. 
It  will  be  to  do  our  best  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  work,  and  to  give  it  all 
the  warmth  of  reality  which  it  too  often 
lacks. 

Grace  Call  Kkmpton. 

Boston, 
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LETTERS  BY  FRIEDRICH  FROEBEL  * 


KEII.HAU,  January,  1848. 
To  H.  von  Amswaldt. 

[Continued from  the  March  number.'] 

For  a  few  years  past  I  have  tried  to 
pass  the  Christmas  holidays  not  at  Keil- 
hau,  but — how  shall  I  express  it  ? — ^with 
the  people.  The  reason  i^  that  I  look 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Christ  as  an  important  means  of  educa- 
tion for  the  whole  of  the  people.  It  is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  clothe  the  cele- 
bration with  a  kind  of  universal  spirit, 
and  this  idea  I  am  trying  to  elaborate  as 
a  most  important  concern  of  public 
life.  C) 

This  Christmas  I  celebrated  at  Schal- 
kau,  between  Sennberg  and  Eisfeld,  with 
children  for  whom  Hoffmann  and  Meyer 
provided  a  Christmas-tree.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  the  perceptible  influ- 
ence which  child-life,  carefully  fostered 
and  developed,  yea,  the  force  and  energy 
of  it,  exercised  upon  the  mind  the  spirit 
and  life  of  older  people,  of  the  parents, 
that  afforded  me  a  full  satisfaction  of  my 
longing  for  a  united  or,  I  will  say,  a 
popular  celebration  of  Christmas. 

This  experience  convinced  me  of  the 
truth  that  we  are  only  able  to  influence 
parents,  or  citizens,  or  men  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  any  prospect  of  success, 
through  the  care  for,  the  development, 
the  instruction  and  education  of  chil- 
dren, of  their  children.  (')  The  effect  of 
such  a  course  will  be  a  well  ordered 
whole,  appearing  like  a  cluster  of  flow- 
ers, a  bouquet  or  a  wreath  arranged  by 
a  lover  to  speak  his  sentiments. 

This  single  experience  was  so  valuable 
to  me  as  to  appear  well  worth  a  journey 

*  Edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemann. 


in  winterly  times.  It  shall  not  be  lost 
sight  of  again  in  all  my  life  and  labor 
here  or,  if  we  succeed,  in  Eisenach. 

But  the  journey  gave  me  more.  In 
the  society  of  some  friends  of  childhood 
and  youth  whom  I  had  partly  met  for 
the  first  time,  partly  learnt  to  under- 
stand better  than  before,  I  continued  my 
journey  on  Monday  after  Christmas  to 
*  Cloister  Veilsdorf  near  Hildburghausen. 
There  we  met,  by  appointment,  up- 
wards of  twenty  friends,  in  order  to 
make  preparations  for  a  popular  festival 
combined  with  games  for  children  and 
young  people.  A  number  of  teachers 
propose  to  celebrate  the  festival  uniting 
all  their  schools  about  Midsummer  day. 

The  majority  of  those  present  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  games  for  develop- 
ment, and  cognate  occupations,  for  which 
reason  it  was  necessary  that  they  them- 
selves should  first  be  taught  to  play. 
There  being  not  children  enough  pres- 
ent, I  said :  **  If  we  want  to  educate 
children,  we  must  become  children  our- 
selves.** There  was  no  getting  out  of 
it ;  all  the  dignified  schoolmasters  had 
to  become  school-children  again.  They 
felt  rather  strange  at  it  at  first,  but  were 
soon  so  completely  filled  with  the  joyous 
spirit  of  the  condition  that  all  worked 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  their  hearts 
glowing,  their  sense  growing  clear  and 
full  of  cheer,  their  limbs  subtle,  and 
their  perception  active.  It  was  not 
until  eleven  at  night  that  we  parted  in  a 
cheerful  mood  and  resolved  to  meet 
again  the  next  day  at  a  place  nearer  to 
the  forest,  in  order  to  continue  the  study 
of  the  subject  and  afford  other  educators 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. 
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And  when  I  arrived  at  Bruenn  the  day 
following,  I  found  a  number  of  friends 
already  awaiting  me.  Among  them  wa^ 
Mr.  Heim,  teacher  of  the  upper  grades 
of  the  Normal  school  at  Hildburghausen. 
The  exercises  of  the  preceding  day  had 
interested  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
started  at  seven  in  the  morning  and 
walked  three  hours  in  order  to  be  in  time  • 
for  the  commencement  on  the  second  day. 
He  has  been  an  esteemed  teacher  of  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  at  present  hold- 
ing teachers'  offices  in  the  country  round 
about,  for  which  reason  I  greatly  re- 
joiced at  his  zeal  in  the  matter  as  an 
example  to  all  others  and  a  blessing 
to  the  cause. 

The  number  present  this  day  could 
hardly  find  seats  in  the  room  of  the 
schoolmaster,  at  whose  house  we  had 
met.  I  showed  the  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and  their  effects  upon  the  mind,  the 
intellect  and  life  of  the  child.  When  we 
parted  in  the  evening,  a  meeting  at  a 
larger  room  in  Oberwind  was  agreed 
upon  for  the  next  day,  which  was 
Wednesday,  Dec.  29.  Children  were  to 
be  present,  with  wfiom  games  should  be 
played  similar  to  those  which  were  to  be 
played  at  the  game-festival  projected  for 
midsummer.  I  prepared  the  children  in 
the  evening  and  morning,  and  they  dis- 
played so  much  love,  joy  and  persever- 
ance in  the  matter  that  I  was  embold- 
ened to  let  them  show  their  performances 
before  the  assembled  teachers  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

The  meeting  at  Poppenwind  on  the 
day  following  was  still  more  numerous. 
A  number  of  clergymen  were  present. 
Two  pastors  from  Eisfeld  had  come  in 
company  with  all  the  teachers  of  the 
city.  The  first  business  transacted  was 
the  reading  of  the  rescription  of  the  Con- 
sistorium,  (')  granting  the  petition  of  the 


teachers  to  be  allowed  to  celebrate  a 
united  children's  game-festival.  This 
having  been  made  known,  those  present 
showed  an  increased  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

After  this,  I  again  performed  the  games 
with  my  school  children,  assigning  the 
teachers  to  their  places  in  the  ranks. 
The  result  was  general  satisfaction  and 
another  appointment  for  the  next  day  at 
Bruenn,  the  seat  of  the  pastor,  where  the 
children  of  three  schools  should  meet.  I 
rehearsed  with  them  again  in  the  even- 
ing and  morning,  and  the  result  was 
highly  satisfactory.  The  exercises  of 
the  day  were  also  witnessed  by  a  number 
of  ladies. 

In  this  way  my  festival  of  games  for 
childhood,  youth  and  the  people,  was 
made  a  certainty;  a  committee  for  the 
general  superintendence  was  appointed, 
and  I  was  commissioned  to  manage  the 
whole  affair.  Should  the  success  be 
what  I  expect,  I  hope  that  the  festival 
will  greatly  assist  our  plans  at  Eisenach. 
Anyhow,  I  most  sincerely  wish  to  see 
you  there.  (*) 

On  Friday,  at^ix  in  the  morning,  I 
started  on  my  journey  homeward.  I 
had  to  walk  the  whole  distance  from 
Poppenwind,  by  way  of  Heubach,  Mas- 
serberg,  Katzhuette,  Schwarzburg, 
and  through  the  valley  and  Blanken- 
burg  to  Keilhau.  I  arrived  and  entered 
the  assembly  room  just  in  time  to  hear 
Middendorff  speak  words  of  farewell  to 
the  old,  and  welcome  to  the  new  year.  I 
had  desired  to  celebrate  Sylvester  (»)  in 
my  home  circle,  and  had  just  been  able 
to  manage  it. 

Never  before  in  my  life  did  I  take 
leave  of  the  old  year  in  a  manner  similar 
to  this.  Imagine  to  yourself  my  road 
running  in  complete  darkness  through 
the  narrow  Schwarza  valley,   which  in 
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this  part  does  deservedly  bear  the  name 
of  the  Black  Valley  (•).  It  is  here  very 
narrow,  in  many  spots  closed  in,  as 
though  there  was  no  opening  out  of  it, 
the  mountain  sides  covered  with  a  black 
forest,  nearly  touching  each  other  at  the 
bottom. 

Such  a  walk  in  the  night  will  necessa- 
rily turn  a  man's  eye  upon  him,  and 
within  him,  and  upon  the  invisible  and 
all-powerful  unity  of  life.  And  with 
such  ideas  within  me  I  entered  the  hall 
at  Keilhau,  all  ablaze  in  festive  illumi- 
nation. 

In  this  way,  my  transition   from  the 

old  to  the  new  year  represented  to  me, 

not  only  by  the  circumstances,  but  even 

in  the  words  I  heard  spoken,  a  survey 

of  the  past  and  a  bright  hope  for  the 

coming  term  of  life.     This  has  made  a 

deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  consider 

it  so  good  an  omen  for  the  successful 

progress  of  the  work  which  we  are  about 

to  begin  together,  that  I  feel  prompted 

to  devote  another  careful  discussion  to 

the  chances  of  our  scheme. 

( To  be  continued,) 


Notes. 

(^)  Christmas  is  among  the  Germans  more 
than  with  any  other  nation  a  children's  festi- 
val. That  is  why  Froebel  attached  so  much 
importance  to  it.  As  all  his  reformatory  ideas 
were  directed  upon  the  education  of  childhood, 
and  through  childhood  of  man,  every  institu- 
tion that  might  in  any  way^be  turned  to  ac* 
count  for  the  advancement  of  popular  educa- 
tion, engaged  his  endeavors  to  develop  it  and 
render  it  better  adapted  to  educational  ends. 
It  was  this  same  purpose  which  he  pursued  in 
his  endeavors  to  change  popular  open  air  sum- 
mer festivals,  picnics,  and  excursions,  into 
what  he  caUed  **  Spielfeste  "  or  **  festivals  of 
games,"  a  description  of  which,  as  Froebel 
had  conceived  them,  will  be  found  in  this 
letter. 

(■)  *rhis  idea  that  a  proper  natural  educa- 
tion of  their  children  is  the  best  and  surest 


way  to  reach,  to  influence  and  to  reform  the 
parents,  has  been  often  repeated  since  the 
times  of  Froebel.  A  very  attractive  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  idea  was  g^ven  by  Middendor£f  as 
quoted  in  the  January  number  of  this  mag- 
azine, page  271.  The  idea  is  frequently  stated 
in  modem  times  by  saying,  that  the  quickest 
and  surest  method  of  reforming  mankind  con- 
sists in  the  abandonment  of  the  adult  gener- 
ation and  in  concentrating  all  attention  and 
means  upon  the  education  of  childhood. 

0)  "  Consistorium ''  is  the  name  of  a  board 
of  supervisors  of  churches  and  schools,  ap- 
pointed by  the  German  government.  Its  func- 
tions are  similiar  to  those  of  governing  bodies 
of  dififerent  denominations  in  this  country,  such 
as  presbyteries,  synods,  etc.  Teachers  and 
clergymen  in  Germany,  are  bound  to  ask  leave 
to  do  anything  which  is  out  of  the  common 
course  of  their  duties  such  as  the  festival  of 
games  proposed  by  Froebel. 

(*)  It  is  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  sad- 
ness that  the  editor  finds  himself  compelled 
here  to  inform,  the  readers  of  this  letter  of 
FroebePs,  that  the  lovable  and  patient  sufferer 
and  friend  of  childhood,  our  great  master  of 
the  New  Education,  was  doomed  to  experience 
another  painful  disappointment  with  this,  his 
cherished  plan  of  the  Midsummer  Festival  of 
games.     It  was  never  carried  out.    Within  a 
few  short  weeks  after  he  had  penned  the  letter 
to  his  friend,  von  Amswaldt,  the  revolutions 
of  February  and  MarcJ^,  1848,  broke  out  and 
caused  a  subversion  of  public  institutions  and 
social  order,  so  universal  and  complete  as  to  ren- 
der the  execution  of  FroebePs  plan  impossible. 
As  is  evident  from  the  whole  cheery  tenor  of 
the  letter,  Froebpl  had  entertained  great  hopes 
that  the  festival  should  spread  a  knowledge  of, 
and  practical  interest  in  his  natural  method  of 
education.    The  festival  was  to  unite  a  number 
of  teachers,  and  schools  and  populations  of  vil- 
lages and  towns  in  a  practical  experience  and 
participation  in  the  joys  which  their  children 
should  find  in  the  games,  which  Froebel  would 
manage  in  a  way  to  make  them  efficacious 
means  of  development  and    education.     All 
these  hopes  of  the  old  master  came  to  nought 
{*)  Sylvester  is  the    name  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  31st  day  of  December,  or  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  is  dedicated  in  the  calendar. 
The  evening  of  this  day  is  a  time  of  jollification 
in  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
At  midnight  the  New  Year  is  "let  in,"  as  it  is 
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called,  with  ceremonies  of  different  kinds  at 
different  places.  It  is  this  festival  of  which 
Proebel  speaks. 

(*)  The  German  word  "schwarz"  means 
black.  It  b  given  as  a  name  to  a  number  of 
localities  distingnished  for  their  somber  ap- 
pearance. The  valley  of  which  Froebel  here 
tells,  is  nnnsnallj  narrow,  like  a  deep  canyon  in 
IS  of  Western  America.    The  dark 


forests  growing  from  the  brinks  of  the  little 
stream  to  the  tops  of  the  mountain  sides,  are 
mirrored  in  the  clear  waters  and  give  to  them 
the  dark  appearance  on  account  of  which  the 
rivnlet  is  called  the  "Schwarza."  A  spot  most 
widely  known  among  tonrists  and  the  travel- 
ing public  in  all  conntriea,  is  the  "Schwarz- 
wald,"  or  Black  Forest,  in  the  southwest  of 
Germany,  so  called  from  the  dark  appearance 
of  its  extensive  fir-bedecked  mountain  tops. 


A  MODEL  BUILDING. 


Id  the  accompaQying  cut  is  presented 
a  perspective  and  floor  plan  of  a  Kinder- 


visitors,  and  atone  angle  is  an  open  fire- 
place of  pressed  brick.     The  wood-work 


■^ 

■t-.^ 


garten  recently  erected  by  the  city  of 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  as  a  part  of  its  public 
school  system.  The  building  by  reason 
of  its  elegance,  completeness,  suitability 
and  convenience  of  arrangement,  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  from  eminent 
Kin  dergartners. 

Entering  the  spacious  reception  ball, 
to  the  left  is  the  exercise  room  ;  the 
"red  room."  This  contains  a  circle 
capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
children.     A  long  window  seat  invites 


of  this  room  is  jiatnral  red-wood.  The 
walls  are  terra-cotta  with  Pompeian  red 
ceilings  and  a  wide  frieze  of  gilt  in  arab- 
esque patterns  on  a  maroon  ground ; 
sliding  doors  ten  feet  wide  permit  the 
two  adjacent  recitation  rooms  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  exercise  room. 
These  walls  are  also  of  Pompeian  red 
with  ceilings  of  a  lighter  shade,  the 
wood-work  being  painted  in  parti-colors 
to  correspond.  The  third  recitation 
room  and  the  modeling  room  are  painted 
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in  shades  of  green.  The  windows  have 
ledges  for  flower-pots,  and  are  arranged 
to  give  abundant  light  on  the  unilateral 
system.  Each  room  has  picture  rail- 
ings, an  ample  closet,  and  a  separate  exit. 
The  modeling  room  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  On  three  sides,  sus- 
pended against  the  wall  at  proper 
heights,  are  desks — the  front  of  which 
may  be  let  down  in  the  manner  of  an 
escritoire^  forming  convenient  tables — 
disclosing  in  the  rear,  compartments  for 
finished  work,  tools,  etc.,  also  boxes  for 
the  moist  clay.  The  desks,  when  closed, 
extend  only  six  inches  from  the  wall  and 
thus  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  room  for  other  purposes. 
A  stationary  washstand  completes  this 
most  compact  and  ship-shape  little 
modeling  room. 


The  halls  and  loggia  are  provided 
with  neat  shelves  for  lunch  baskets  and 
hooks  for  hats  and  cloaks.  The  plumb- 
ing includes  the  latest  sanitary  devices ; 
also  good  ventilation  is  secured. 

It  was  designed  by  Miss  Belle  Mac- 
kenzie, and  was  erected  from  drawing  of 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Reid,  of  the  firm  of 
Reid  &  Meeker,  architects,  costing 
$2,465,  complete  with  furniture. 

The  principal  in  charge  of  this  model 
school  is  Miss  Eva  Mackenzie,  who  was 
also  principal  of  the  first  public  Kinder- 
garten in  San  Jose.  Much  of  the  pres- 
ent interest  in  Kindergarten  matters  is 
due  to  her  effort.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  board  of  education 
has  named  this  school  the  *' Sarah  B. 
Cooper  Kindergarten,"  in  honor  of  this 
well  beloved  California  lady. 


WHO  GROUND  THE  WHEAT  ? 


Near  a   mill  such  as  painters  love  to 

limn, 
I  sat  on  a  rock  by  the  brooklet's  brim  ; 

■ 

While  the  brook  ran  on  and  the  wheels 

ran  round, 
And  the  grist  for  the  farmer's  boy  was 

ground. 

**  I  grind  the  wheat,*'  sang  the  brook,  in 

a  glee— 
**  There  would  be  no  flour,  if  it  were  not 

for  me. 
I  drive  that  lazy  old  wheel  round  and 

round. 
And  that  is  the  way  the  grist  is  ground." 

**  I  grind  the  wheat,"  answered  back  the 

old  wheel— 
**  I  grind  the  flour  and  I  grind  the  meal. 


I  keep  turning  the  millstones  round  and 

round, 
And  that  is  the  way  the  grist  is  ground." 

Through  the  old  mill's  dusty,  half-open 

door. 
Came  a  noise  between  a  rattle  and  roar. 
'T  was  the  ,  millstones  singing  as  they 

turned  round, 
**  We  turn,  and  between  us  the  grist  is 

ground." 

Then  I  heard  the  jolly  old  miller  say, 
As  he  helped   the  boy   to  mount  and 

away, 
**Fit    for    any     king    that    ever   was 

crowned. 
The  very  best  grist  that  ever  /  ground." 

O.  O'B.  Straykr. 
Washington, 
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MOTHER  EARTH'S  HOUSE-CLEANING. 


'  *  O    dear ! '  *    murmured     old    Mother 
Earth,  ''how  annoying^ ! 

The  winter  has  ended,  and  spring  has 
begun. 

There's  all  my  Spring   house-cleaning 
waiting  before  me, 
And  not  a  thing  done. 

**  There'll  be  sweeping  and  scouring  in 

every  odd  comer, 
I  must  lift  my  brown  carpets  and  put 

down  the  green, 
Clear  my  ceilings  of  cobwebs,  and  wash 

all  my  wood-work. 
Till  everything's  clean. 

"  My  servants  are   willing  enough,  but 

so  plodding ; 
My  daughters  are  idle,  I  have  but  one 

sun, 
And  he  looks  as  if  he  considered  my 

trouble 
Just  nothing  but  fan. 

** There  are  garments  to  make;    yes, 
there's  the  Spring  sewing, 

Great  heaps  upon  heaps,  and  I  almost 
despair. 

With  the  spinning  and  weaving,  and  no 
one  to  help  me, 
Or  lighten  my  care. 

*'  Then  think  of  the  guests  I  am  hourly 

expecting. 
What  bevies  !    And  every  one's  room  to 

prepare ; 


Whole  families  of  birds,  flocking  in  all 
together. 

No  trouble  will  spare. 

**  I  must  worry  and  work  in  .the  kitchen, 

preparing 
A  separate  dish  for  each  separate  guest  ; 
For  their  tastes  always  differ ;  what  one 

fails  to  relish 
The  other  likes  best." 

But  the  South-wind  brought  water,  and 
all  the  winds  helped  her. 

Even  her  sun  kindly  proffered  his  aid  ; 

Till,  at  last,  every  parlor  and  chamber 
made  ready. 
She  proudly  displayed. 

Then  the  bluebirds,  the  blackbirds,  the 

robins,  and  thrushes, 
Came  hurrying   past    in    a    chattering 

throng. 
They  greeted  her  warmly,  and  uttered 

her  praises 

In  cheeriest  song. 

The  crickets,  the  frogs,  and  the  ants  and 
the  lizards. 

The  bees  and  the  butterflies,  ev'ry  gray 
moth, 

Pound  his  place  ready  waiting  ;  his  din- 
ner to  suit  him, 
Whether  bread,  meat  or  broth. 

Mary  H.  Krout. 


SONG  FOR  FROEBEL*S  BIRTHDAY. 


Let  us  sing  to-day  with  gladness 
Of  a  friend  to  childhood  dear, 

One  who  thought  and  labored  for  us, 
And  whose  name  we  honor  here. 

Boston, 


Lovingly  he  planned  for  children 
Happy  work  and  merry  play  ; 

Let  us  then  be  glad  and  grateful 
As  we  think  of  him  to-day. 

Emiue  Poulsson. 


EM  I  LIE  POULSSON. 

P  AUegreUo. 


Easter. 


J.  H.  CHAPEK. 
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The  birds    of  spring  In  glad  ness  sing  This  hap  -  py  Eas  -  ter  morn  -  ing.  The 


flow  -  'rets  gay  Bloom  forth   to-day.  The  whole  glad  earth    a  -  dom  -  ing,  And 
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we       re -peat  Their  mes  -  sage  sweet.  With  gladsome  hearts  and  voi  -  ces;    O'er 
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all      the  earth    In     ho  -  ly  mirth,  Tri-umph-ant    life      re  -  joic   -   es. 


CHILD-CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLE 


Sevbnth  Talk  to  Mothers'  Class.* 

You  will  remember  that  in  our  pre- 
vious talks  we  found  the  sphere  of  the 
Second  Gift  resembles  the  soft  ball  in 
form,  and  in  many  things  it  can  do,  but 
with  added  powers  ;  it  can  speak  to  us, 
it  is  permanent  in  form  and  material, 
can  **hold  its  own,'* — thus  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  child.  The  sphere  was  the 
basis  of  the  largest  known  classification; 
drops  of  water,  fruits  of  the  earth,  em- 
bryo life  and  perfected  life  in  the  seed, 
the  head  of  most  animals  and  the  solar 
system,  all  are  spherical. 

The  cube  given  next,  brought  out 
strongly  marked  contrasts  by  the  seem- 
ing separation  or  alienation,  as  illus- 
trated in  '*  Falling,  Falling,''  and 
**  Airs  Gone" — bringing  us  to  a  higher 
upity.  This  classification  was  also 
large :  Architecture,  minerals  and 
crystals. 

The  cylinder  was  found  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  both  in  form  and  in 
what  it  could  do.  Stems  of  plants  and 
trunks  of  trees,  bodies  and  limbs  of 
animals,  and  ceramic  art,  are  all  cylin- 
drical. 

If  Froebel  had  done  nothing  else  for 
the  educational  world,  the  selection  of 
these  three  typical  forms  would  have 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank.  The 
time  for  pur  practical  education  is  too 
short  to  have  object-lessons  according  to 
Pestalozzi  upon  all  the  things  we  should 
know  about,  but  we  can  get  one  pivot, 

*  Notes  from  lectures  before  Mothers'  Classes  by 
Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard  Treat,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


one  central  point  and  let  all  the  other 
facts  revolve  about  that.  We  impress 
these  forms  upon  our  children  through 
play.  The  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder 
as  a  whole,  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief, 
we  placed  in  the  Second  Gift  box  as  a 
cradle,  or  the  box  rolled  upon  small 
round  sticks  for  a  baby  cart,  the  while 
singing  slumber  songs — **Rock  a  bye 
baby,"  **  Sleep,  baby,  sleep,  Thy  father 
watches  the  sheep, ' '  etc. 

**  Our  baby  is  going  to  bye  low  land 
Going  to  sleep  in  bye  low  land, 
Rock  him  so  gently  to  and  fro 
Our  little  babe  to  sleep  must  go. 
Swing  low,  bye  low 
Our  little  babe  to  sleep  must  go." 

(^Arranged  from  Gertntde  Walker's 
Bookf  page  p/.) 

The  cube  with  the  cylinder  on  top  of 
it  is  a  steam  fire  engine,  or  hose  cart; 
fastened  with  a  string  to  the  sphere  for 
a  horse,  can  be  drawn  across  the  table 
or  floor. 

The  Second  Gift  box  can  be  fitted  up 
with  paper  sails  for  a  boat,  loaded  with 
large  cylinders  for  barrels,  small  Second 
Gift  beads  for  fruit  cans,  etc.,  cubes  for 
boxes  of  freight,  spheres  for  fruit.  A 
game  that  delighted  the  Chicago  chil- 
dren very  much  was  to  place  the  cubes 
as  supports  of  a  bridge,  the  sliding 
cover  of  the  box  for  a  draw-bridge,  let- 
ting it  move  slowly  around  while  the 
ship  described  above  passes  through. 

The  ship  could  be  loaded  according  to 
the  season,   with  Thanksgiving  fruits. 
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Christmas-trees,  brass  bands  and  flags 
and  soldiers  for  Washington's  birthday, 
or  seeds  and  plants  for  the  coming 
Spring  time. 

By  attaching  a  string,  each  of  the  three 
forms  can  be  twisted  and  whirled  bring- 
ing out  different  forms.  The  sphere  re- 
maining the  same  always,  the  cube  los- 
ing its  flat  faces  and  comers  entirely  in 
the  process. 

Our  mother  instinct  and  ingenuity  can 
keep  up  the  connection  with  all  that  has 
gone  before  in  game,  song  or  stofy.  So 
far  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  up  the  chil- 
dren's interest,  for  we  know  now,  that  it 
is  not  what  the  thing  is  externally,  but 
what  we  can  do  with  it  that  makes  it  of 
value  to  them. 

These  forms  would  be  nothing  if  we 
gave  them  in  a  listless,  uninteresting 
way,  but  filled  with  the  right  thoughts 
ourselves,  knowing  them  as  the  most 
perfect  types — aggregates  of  character- 
istic qualities-^simple,  comprehensive,  in- 
clusive, we  see  what  they  are  to  the  art 
world.  What  it  means  to  us  to  take  in 
a  perfect  model,  holding  it  before  our  eyes 
constantly,  must  react  spiritually.  *'  Be 
ye  therefore  perfect  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

If  the  forms  in  the  twirling  games 
seemed  otherwise  than  they  were,  it  was 
only  a  seeming  for 

''  When  they  stand  still 
You  will  see  them  again." 

The  lesson  of  the  cylinders,  the  Medi- 
ator comes  home  to  us  all:  No  perma- 
nent separation.  With  experienced  eyes 
we  may  look  across  the  chasm  and  know 
that  it  can  always  be  bridged ;  no  sin, 
no  error  that  can  not  be  overcome  by  the 
light  of  truth.  As  in  * '  All's  Gone  ' '  we 
found  continuity,  and  that  in  process,  so 
we  find  the  three  forms  here,  all  distinct 


and  complete  in  themselves,  but  at  the 
same  time  dependent  upon  each  other— 
a  gradual  development  or  process. 

In  all  our  work  with  the  children  we 
must  constantly  keep  in  mind  what 
Proebel  emphasizes  so  strongly. 

We  are  only  successful,  in  so  far  as 
seeing  the  right  spirit  we  constantly 
modify  the  form  of  giving  it. 

This  makes  the  mothers'  and  Kinder- 
gartners'  work  so  fearful  a  failure  when 
carried  out  in  the  letter  of  the  law ;  so 
beautiful  and  sublime  when  we  too  can 
live  in  the  higher  thought  with  our 
children. 


The  Divine  Right  of  Mothers. 

The  statement  is  being  year  by  year 
more  graciously  received,  that  the  Kin- 
dergarten is  not  meant  as  a  panacea  for 
poverty,  wretchedness  and  filth,  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  the  poor, — yea,,  further, 
that  it  is  not  purposed  to  be  purchased 
as  an  unparalleled  advantage  for  the 
children  of  the  rich, — but  that  it,  with 
all  its  sweet  influences  and  natural  priv- 
ileges should  be  a  free  boon  for  all  chil- 
dren, the  unquestioned  birthright  and 
peculiar  heritage  of  every  child.  Thus, 
little  by  little,  we  see  the  child  reinstated 
in  his  own  true  sphere  of  freedom  and 
right  and  harmony,  but  as  he  re-enters 
his  possessions  he  brings  in  his  train  the 
mothers,  who  follow  closely,  ever  seek- 
ing to  come  nearer  to  this  source  of 
sweet  joy  to  the  little  ones, — until  to- 
day they  are  heard  to  clamor  from  all 
intelligent  centers  and  even  from  the 
furthest  comers  of  life's  outskirts,  say- 
ing:  **Give  us  some  of  the  secret." 
Mothers  are  reaching  up  their  hands  to 
the  Kindergsutners  and  asking  for  a 
little  of  that  magic  which  they  seem  to 
possess  and  send  out  to  the  children. 
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And  everywhere  the  Kindergartners 
are  calling  so  earnestly  from  their  busy 
workshops,  to  the  mothers  in  their 
homes  just  over  the  way,  for  more  fel- 
lowship and  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

Are  we,  as  mothers  and  Kindergart- 
ners forgetting  to  whom  this  beneficent 
bequest  was  left,  and  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  its  proper  use  and  ap- 
propriation rests? 

Did  Froebel  write  his  life  in  a  mystic 
line  for  a  separate  few,  a  sacred  sect  of 
spiecialist  educators,  and  leave  all  behind 
for  their  proud  sakes?  No  more  than 
did  the  Master  reveal  4he  truth  of  life 
eternal  for  the  handful  called  His  dis- 
ciples  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
Master  said,  **he  is  my  disciple  who 
believeth  on  me  and  keepeth  my  com- 
mandments. *  *  The  Kindergartner  needs 
not  to  give  the  motiber  what  is  already 
hers,  hers  by  -right  of  maternity  and  by 
virtue  of  the  author's  dedication.  The 
Kindergarten  system,  with  all  its  law  of 
Truth  and  lessons  of  Love,  with  all  its 
deep,  heart-bom  pulsations  for  Good, 
its  sweet  impulses  of  natural  Life  and 
its  infinite  wealth  of  childhood's  most 
precious  experiences, — all  this  is  the 
mother's  own,  by  special  legacy  and  un- 
disputed divine  right.  She  needs  but 
claim  it,  then  possess  it,  and  when  pos- 
sessed of  it,  pour  forth  its  blessings  in 
her  daily  life  with  her  children. 

Every  mother's  heart  when  brought 
into  contact  with  this  natural  child  life, — 
for  it  is  that,  rather  than  child  training — 
beats  high,  and  confesses  that  here  at 
last  is  what  it  has  so  long  been  reaching 
for.  That  peculiar  something  which 
fills  every  one  with  new  aspiration  when 
brought  within  reach  of  the  Kindergarten 
influence,  which  gives  birth  to  longings 
for  broader  life,  and  sighs  to  find  child- 
hood left  so  far  behind  them  ;  that  some- 


thing which  touches  the  most  indifferent 
mother's  heart  and  causes  the  motherless 
one  to  say,  here  is  my  balm ;  that  some- 
thing which  makes  strong  men  grow 
tender  and  go  far  out  of  their  beaten 
way  to  see  more  and  feel  it  once  again, — 
it  is  this  something  which  proves  the 
truth  of  its  being,  and  again  through 
the  medium  of  little  children  the  world 
is  found  to  be  akin. 

Every  mother  may  be,  and  should  be 
a  Kindergartner,  cherishing  her  children 
as  spirit  blossoms,  not  hoping  but  know- 
ing them  altogether  lovely.  Every 
Elindergartner  should,  nay,  must  have  a 
mother's  heart,  which  manifests  unmeas- 
ured love  and  nurture  to  the  little  flock 
about  her.  Kindergartners  and  mothers 
should  be  friends  and  sisters  in  their 
mutual  profession,  and  keep  close  to  the 
truth  in  each  others'  motives  and  efforts. 
Freely,  are  they  receiving,  freely  let 
them  give  of  the  depths  of  their  sure 
faith  and  pure  trust,  and  sweet  confi- 
dence, which  well  up  like  crystal  water 
from  an  unseen  but  unbounded  source. 
Let  us  find  the  fullness  of  the  Christ- 
teaching  in  our  Christian  living,  and  es- 
tablish an  unnamed  fellowship  which 
shall  include  us  all, — because  we  are 
one  in  heart  and  mind — mothers,  all  of 
us. — Amalie  Hofer,  Buffalo, 


Mother  Talks.— A  Spring  Walk. 

**  Spring,  is  ye  comen  in, 
Dappled  larke  singe. 
Snow  melteth, 
Runnel  pelteth, 
Smelleth  wind  of  newe  .buddinge." 

— Anonymous. 

**The    plow-boy  is  whooping — anon — 
anon  ! 
There's  joy  on  the  mountains. 
There's  life  in  the  fountains, 
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Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailing, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone  I  " 

—  Wordsworth. 

§ 

We  have  just  finished  reading  aloud 
**  Nannie's  Run,**  *  and  are  seized  with 
a  strong  desire  to  see  the  water  at  the 
Rapids,  when  this  rainy  April  day  has 
passed  and  the  sun  comes  out  again,  so 
a  walk  is  planned  for  to-morrow — a  long 
walk  it  must  be,  but  it  is  election  day 
and  we  will  help  papa  to  vote,  so  he  can 
go  too,  that  will  make  the  walk  shorter. 

If,  dear  friends,  in  this  walk  we  see 
some  things  which  we  ought  not  to  see 
till  May,  pardon  us,  for  we  are  taking  a 
**  spring"  walk,  which,  covering  the 
months  of  Marcl^,  April  and  May,  give 
us  the  greatest  variety  to  be  found  in 
any  of  our  four  seasons.  We  have 
winter  storms  in  March,  which  cover 
with  snow  our  budded  crocuses,  and 
April  days,  which  prophesy  of  July 
heats.  How  often  have  we  gathered 
hepaticas  from  the  edges  of  snow-drifts, 
or  seen  the  half-built  bird's  nest  ruined 
by  driving  wind  and  sleet ! 

Now,  before  starting  this  Tuesday 
morning,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  gleaned  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  will  this  day  quicken  our 
pulses,  and  fill  us  with  exuberant  life. 
The  fresh  air  and  exercise  will  do  much  ; 
the  influences  of  nature,  even  without  a 
mother's  companionship,  can  not  be 
thrown  about  the  children  in  vain, — 
subtle  though  they  are,  they  are  ever 
present  and  powerful,  and  the  child's 
nature  drinks  them  up  as  the  violet  does 
the  April  shower;  but  the  mother's 
timely  word  deepens  the  impression, 
makes  the  joy  more  lasting,  knits  the 
child's  heart  more  closely    to    nature. 


•  **  stories  Mother  Nature  Told,"  Jane  Andrews. 


and  opens  his  eyes  to  the  beneficence  of 
the  Creator,  who  makes  all  this  beauty 
and  life. 

One  thought  is  that  the  spring  is  the 
season  of  returning  activity,  that  Win- 
ter, as  we  now  see,  was  not  death  but 
rest,  necessary  rest. 

Another  thought  is  found  in  the 
preparation  for  this  Spring's  planting 
and  growth,  which  we  now  see  was 
going  on  all  last  year, — for  nature's 
year  begins  in  the  Spring. 

Another  thought  is,  that  not  only  is 
Spring  a  result,  it  is  a  prophecy,  a 
promise.  In  the  very  beginnings  of 
growth  and  life,  we  see  foretold  the  en- 
tire year  to  come.  The  sprouting  com, 
wheat  and  beans  which  we  have  ex- 
amined from  day  to  day  reveal  not  one 
leaf  in  the  embryo,  but  manjj^  ;  the  hick- 
ory bud  shows  a  miniature  branch,  and 
the  apple-blossoms  contain  Autumn's 
fruit. 

Another  thought  is,  that  this  world  is 
beautiful  and  God  is  good. 

With  these  four  thoughts  in  mind  we 
hope  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  holi- 
day, without  laying  any  burdens  upon 
the  Httle  ones  who  should  be  as  free  as 
the  birds  to  enjoy,  and  yet  many  g^des 
above  the  birds  in  the  nature  of  their 
enjoyment. 

We  are  off  early,  ride  to  the  end  of 
the  street-car  line,  pick  our  way  over 
a  muddy  crossing  to  the  sidewalk,  and 
see — a  brook  ;  the  gutter  is  full  of  water, 
the  little  stream  is  runftng  towards  the 
west.  *'  It  is  going  just  the  way  we  are 
going,  isn't  it,  to  the  river?"  and 
Ralph  stops  to  put  an  old  leaf  on  **to 
see  if  it  will  get  there  as  soon  as  we  do," 
but  the  leaf  vanishes  in  a  tile  drain, — **  a 
shipwreck. ' '  Papa  calls  us  away  to  look 
at  the  robins,  one  with  a  beak  full  of 
last  year's  grass,  keeping  just  ahead  of 
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us  on  the  fence  ;  we  know  what  they  are 
doing;  **  they  think  they  will  lead  us 
away  from  the  nest  they  are  building.*' 
"How  can  they  tell  that  we  want  to 
find  their  nest?*'  says  Martha.  We 
show  how  birds  are  not  only  guided  by 
instinct,  but  leans  by  sad  experience  ; 
yes,  and  by  caring  for  the  birds  they 
will  learn  to  trust  us. 

We  examine  the  rings  of  mud  made 
by  a  crayfish  doing  his  Spring's  house- 
cleaning  or  house-building,  we  are  not 
sure  which,  and  decide  to  read  about 
crayfish  when  we  reach  home. 

On  the  little  hill  we  see  the  dried  mud 
bearing  the  well-formed  print  of  a  horse's 
shoe  and  some  duck- tracks.  '  *  We  know 
they  are  ducks'  because  we  can  hear  the 
ducks  quacking  over  there."  "But, 
how  do  you  know  that  those  are  not 
cow's-feet  tracks  which  you  call  horse- 
tracks?'*  asks  papa.  The  children 
explain,  for  they  have  often  examined 
the  feet  of  the  domestic  animals 
— the  horse,  the  cud-chewers  and  the 
flesh- eaters.  We  talk  about  the  prints 
of  fossils  in  the  stones  in  the  cabinet, 
until  we  are  called  from  that  theme  to 
look  at  some  downy  mullen  leaves  by 
the  fence  ;  our  cheeks  are  duly  polished, 
then  we  find  the  old  seed  stalks  still 
lying  on  the  ground  near,  and  now  we 
talk  of  the  Winter's  sleep  which  the 
plant  had.  It  blossomed  last  Summer, 
bore  seed,  and  in  the  Autumn  scattered 
the  seed  from  the  opening  pods  ;  then 
the  leaves  withered,  the  seed  stalks  died, 
and  the  whole  plant  seemed  dead  all 
winter  ;  but  food  w'as  stored  in  the  root, 
and  before  we  began  to  think  much 
about  Spring  the  plant  waked  from  its 
Winter  sleep,  the  juices  began  to  flow, 
little  buds  began  to  grow  longer  in  the 
frozen  ground,  perhaps,  and  even  under 
the  snow,    until  these  warm   days  the 


bud  pushes  clear  up  through  the  ground 
and  unfolds  to  get  what  sunshine  there 
is,  and  when  we  come  this  way  again 
there  will  be  a  fine  blossom  stalk  grow- 
ing up  out  of  this  crown  of  leaves. 

We  look  at  the  sunshine  on  the  mullen 
plant  and  then  at  the  sun  to  compare  its 
position  now  with  that  of  midwinter; 
we  see  that  the  sun's  rays  do  not  fall  so 
slantingly  upon  the  ground  as  they  did 
last  Winter,  and  more  of  them  strike  the 
earth  just  here.  Then,  too,  the  sun  gets 
up  earlier  and  goes  to  bed  later.  *  'We 
had  to  light  the  gas  in  the  morning, 
did  n't  we  then,  because  we  got  up  before  ■ 
the  -sun?  We  beat  him  almost  every 
day. "     "  Yes,  but  who  beat  at  night  ?  ' ' 

We  notice  the  fleecy,  sailing  clouds, 
the  blue  sky,  the  mild  breeze,  and  we 
comment  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
north  *  wind.  We  hear  the  twitter  of 
birds  and  at  last  the  sound  of  the  rush- 
ing waters  which  we  can  not  yet  see. 
We  hurry  on,  only  stopping  under  a 
willow-hedge  to  hear  the  bees  humming 
and  watch  them  dust  themselves  in  the 
yellow     pollen.     "Just     look     at     his 


*  WHAT  THE  WINDS   BRING. 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold  ?  '* 
"  The  North- wind,  Freddy — and  all  the  snow ; 

And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold 
When  the  North  begins  to  blow.*' 

"  Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat  ?  " 
"The    South- wind,    Katy;    and    com   will 
grow, 

And  peaches  redden  for  you  to  eat, 
When  the  South  begins  to  blow."   . 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain  ? " 
"The  East  wind,  Arty  ;  and  farmers  know 

That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane 
When  the  Bast  begins  to  blow." 

"  Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers  ?  '* 
"The  West  wind,  Bessy  ;  and  soft  and  low 

The  birdies  sing  in  the  Summer  hours 
When  the  West  begins  to  blow." 

— Edmund  C,  Stedman. 
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pockets  !  *'  says  the  boy  whose  pockets 
are  so  often  the  subject  of  comment. 
*'  Does  he  have  to  empty  them  Sunday 
morning?"  says  the  little  girl,  with  a 
teasing  look  at  her  brother.  So  we  tell 
again  the  familiar  story  of  the  bees  who 
nurse,  the  bees  who  work,  the  baby  bees 
who  must  be  fed  on  that  pollen  after  it 
has  been  mixed  with  a  little  honey  ;  of 
the  rye  flour  we  used  to  put  on  plates 
in  the  yard  for  our  bees  when  we  thought 
the  babies  in  the  hive  were  growing 
faster  than  the  willow  blossoms  ;  of  the 
honey  that  must  be  gathered  to  feed  the 
•  older  bees  ;  we  tell  again  how  we  used 
to  watch  the  bees  drinking  at  a  shallow 
place  in  the  brook,  standing  on  the  very 
stepping-stones  we  wanted  to  stand  on, 
so  that  we  learned  to  call  that  spot  **  the 
bees*  watering  place.*'  We  tire  of  tell- 
ing nature's  stories  much  sooner  than 
the  children  tire  of  listening.  Do  some 
of  you  say,  **  I  never  had  such  experi- 
ences to  tell  my  children  ;  I  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  you."  Possibly  this  is 
true,  but  not  in  the  way  you  mean,  for 
the  **  experiences  "  are  very  common. 
The  wonders  of  plant  and  animal  life 
are  everywhere  about  you  ;  weeds  annoy 
you  in  your  garden,  but  you  have  not 
watched  with  unprejudiced  mind  the 
wonderfully  different  ways  in  which  they 
grow,  blossom  and  scatter  their  seed ; 
ants  make  an  annual  visit  to  your  pantry, 
but  you  have  not  looked  into  their  inter- 
esting domestic  economy,  or,  you  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  daily 
with  loving  eyes  into  the  sky  which  is 
always  above  you  with  its  clouds,  sun- 
shine and  ever-changing  lights.  If  un- 
fortunately your  eyes  were  never  opened 
by  wise  parent,  friend  or  book  to  see  this 
other  world  in  which  you  have  been 
blindly  living,  it  is  not  too  late  to  re- 
ceive your  sight,  and  to  give  your  chil- 


dren a  better  inheritance  than .  anv 
fortune  of  lands  and  gold.  Let  them 
learn  that  all  land  and  sky  and  sea  is 
theirs  to  enjoy  for  its  beauty  and  for  its 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  love ;  so  will  they 
not  be  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  who  think  that  the  wood  they  hew 
and  the  water  they  draw,  are  better  than 
the  pine  forests  which  cover  the  mount- 
ains like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than 
the  great  rivers  that  move  like  His 
eternity  ;  "  so  may  our  children  escape 
**  this  Nebuchadnezzar  curse  that  sends 
us  to  grass  like  oxen." 

Please  pardon  this  digression.  We 
are  near  the  bridge,  and  sit  on  a  sonny 
bank  to  rest  our  feet,  pick  pretty  clover 
leaves,  and  listen  to  the  roar  of  the 
rapids.  The  water  is  high.  We  can 
see  the  mill  from  here,  and  part  of  the 
river  below  the  dam.  We  locate  a  stony 
cape  where  the  blue  gentian  grew,  which 
we  found  one  bleak  November  day  ;  the 
only  one  we  ever  found,  but  the  point  of 
limestone  beach  is  quite  covered  with 
water  and  we  **  wonder  if  the  gentian 
will  be  drowned  or  if  it  will  come  up 
again  all  right."  **Its  roots  are  prob- 
ably anchored  safely  among  the  stones," 
we  say. 

But  children  rest  quickly,  and  we  go 
on  to  the  bridge.  The  story  of  what  we 
saw,  and  said,  and  tried  to  hear  above 
the  rushing  water,  can  easily  be  surmised. 

Throwing  sticks  into  whirlpools  is 
more  fascinating  than  being  enlightened 
about  strata,  but  we  call  attention  to  the 
lines  on  the  wall  of  rock,  and  on  the  way 
home  when  no  more  stick  throwing  is 
possible,  we  explain  about  the  strata, 
how  they  were  formed,  how  they  differ 
in  hardness,  and  how  the  water  wears 
them. 

As  we  pass  the  lime-kiln  we  look  for 
fossils,  but    the    **  curiosities,"   as  the 
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children  call  the  bits  of  limestone  which 
they  carry  away,  have  no  good  fossils, 
and  yet  when  on  another  day,  the  real 
history  of  the  bits  of  limestone  is  given, 
they  become,  indeed,  **  curiosities." 

We  climbed  over  a  fence  to  examine  a 
plow  left  lying  in  a  half-plowed  field ; 
saw  a  harrow  ;  a  man  sowing  wheat, — the 
same 'kind  of  wheat,  we  find,  which  we 
sprouted  in  a  glass  at  home  ;  searched 
for  wild  flowers  in  a  grove,  but  found 
only,  a  few  pink  and  white  buds  of  hepat- 
ica  by  a  stump  ;  and  at  last,  too  tired 
to  walk  farther,  reached  the  street-cars. 
We  had  seen  too  much  to  talk,  but  to- 
morrow and  next  day,  and  next  day,  we 
will  talk  over  our  walk  to  the  rapids. 

Other  short  walks  we  take  in  the 
city.  We  look  to  see  if  the  cara- 
way seed  by  the  sidewalk  is  growing, 
if  the  silvery  cinquefoil  is  where  it 
was  last  Fall,  if  the  maple  keys  are  grow- 
ing, if  the  purple  and  yellow  blossoms 
of  the  elm  are  again  coming  before  its 
leaves,  if  the  orioles  show  any  sign  of 
coming  back  to  their  old  nest  still  hang- 
ing in  the  elm,  or  if  they  will  build  a 
new  nest ;  if  the  gopher's  hole  is  still  in 
the  embankment  by  the  railroad  track  ; 
and  so  we  link  last  autumn  and  last 
Winter  to  the  new  Spring. 

Near  our  door  we  watch  the  swelling 
buds  on  maple  and  poplar,  the  pussies  on 
the  weeping  willow,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  leaf  and  blossom  buds  on  the 
cherry  tree,  the  coming  up  of  fern  fronds 
and  Spring  wild-flowers  in  the  wild-flower 
garden  north  of  the  house.  In  due  time 
there  is  work  to  be  done  by  the  children 
in  their  garden  beds.  They  plant  the 
usual  variety  of  peas,  beans,  onion  sets 
and  flower  seeds,  willow  cuttings  and 
pineapple  tops,  a  carrot  from  the  cellar, 
and  a  hyacinth  bulb  which  had  bloomed 
in  the  house,  utile  cum  dulci.     This  work 


out  of  doors,  even  if  it  is  only  in  a  square 
yard  of  earth,  will  bring  in  its  tenfold 
harvest  of  present  happiness,  and  seeds 
which  may  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  years 
to  come.  Let  mothers,  too,  leave  cares 
for  a  time,  and  s^k  a  health  cure  in 
Nature's  Sanitarium.  These  sunny  days 
we  all  feel  with  Whittier  : 

**  It  is  as  if  the  pine  trees  called  me 
Prom  ceiled  room  and  silent  books. 

To  see  the  dance  of  woodland  shadows, 
And  hear  the  song  of  April  brooks.*' 

And  we  understand  Lowell  when  he 
says  in  his  marvelous  word  picture  of 
June,  in  **  Sir  Launfal :" 

**Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not 

how  ; 
Everything  is  happy  now 

Everything  is  upward  striving ; 
'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be 
blue, — 
'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living." 
— Susan  P,  Clement^  Racine,  Wis. 


Child  Culture  Studies.* 

Over  one  hundred  letters  have  been 
sent  out  to  mothers  requesting  statistics 
about  their  children.  We  have  had 
some  very  interesting  replies.  We  can 
not  publish  all  in  this  issue,  but  have 
chosen  some  that  tell  about  *'  What 
little  children  can  do  to  help  papa  and 
mamma."  We  wish  our  readers  would 
refresh  their  memories  by  re-reading 
Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  page  forty. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  substi- 
tute toys  and  books  for  some  of  the 
home-duties  and  chores  of  former  years. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  our  children 
are  more  than  mere  intellects.  The 
craze  for  knowledge  is  fast  undermining 
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our  family  life.  While  we  are  waiting 
for  an  electric  motor  to  do  our  washing, 
cooking,  sweeping,  dusting,  etc.,  each 
member  of  a  family  must  do  his  share  of 
daily  duties,  and,  moreover,  these  duties 
must  be  done  on  time  to  be  of  any  value 
whatever. 

One  mother  makes  a  pathetic  appeal 
for  advice  in  the  management  of  a  ten- 
year-old  child  who  is  lying  habitually  : 
**She  is  a  strong,  healthy  child,  fears 
nothing,  has  had  much  outdoor  exer- 
cise and  no  imaginative  literature.  Her 
father  and  myself  are  very  particular  to 
keep  every  promise  made,  and  in  giving 
her  any  information  we  take  great  pains 
to  have  it  accurate,  letting  her  see  that 
we  consult  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
etc.  She  has  been  severely  punished  for 
telling  lies.  At  present  we  do  not  allow 
her  to  speak  until  we  are  convinced  by 
her  conscientious  actions  that  she  means 
to  act  truthfully.  Punishment  does  not 
seem  to  produce  hard  feeling,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  cure  the  evil  and  we  are 
hopeless.  Can  some  one  suggest  a  way 
or  will  some  one  state  how  they  have 
dealt  with  such  cases  ?  '* 

We  have  some  very  interesting  letters 
from  colored  women  and  which  we  think 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  education 
of  the  colored  people.  These  were  dic- 
tated by  uneducated  mothers  and  require 
re-editing,  and  as  our  time  was  rather 
limited  we  must  promise  them  for  the 
next  issue. 

We  can  not  write  to  all  interested 
fathers  and  mothers  of  interesting  little 
children,  but  we  hope  that  these  columns 
will  reach  the  very  best  and  the  ablest 
parents,  and  that  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  tell  us  how  they  have  managed  their 
little  flock,  thus  helping  the  uninitiated. 
Think  of  the  many  young  mothers  who 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  hold  a 


little  being  in  their  arms.  How  much 
these  would  be  helped  by  your  mistakes 
and  your  success.  They  are  perfectly 
ignorant  of  what  infants  are  wont  to  do, 
and  can  not  even  appreciate  wherein 
their  child  is  especially  interesting 
to  the  student  of  baby-lore.  They 
possess  a  sweet  instrument,  upon  which 
others  seem  better  able  to  produce  a 
choral  than  they  are,  and  the  sweet  re- 
ward of  unceasing  love  and  care  is  not 
for  them.  For  these  we  plead,  **  Tell  of 
your  home-life  !  ** 

What  can  little  children  do  to  help  papa 
and  mamma  f 

Mrs.  K.  writes:  **  While  we  are  at 
breakfast,  Hannah,  the  chambermaid, 
airs  the  upstairs  rooms.  As  soon  as  we 
have  finished  our  meal,  I  give  Eddy 
(four  years)  and  Lily  (two  and  one-half 
years)  a  clean  rag  each,  and  I  take  a 
duster  and  we  each  try  and  see  who  can 
have  the  dustiest  cloth.  We  have  g^at 
fun,  they  working  on  the  low  pieces  of 
furniture  and  I  working  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  picture  frames." 

Mrs.  D.  writes  :  **  Our  little  Fanny  is 
eighteen  months  old.  She  helps  me  by 
handing  me  the  ironed  towels  out  of  the 
wash  basket,  while  I  arrange  them  in 
the  drawer.  When  I  wash  dishes  I  seat 
her  on  her  high  chair  and  give  her  the 
spoons  to  wipe.  We  had  supper  late  the 
other  night  and  I  was  going  to  put  her 
to  bed  before  dish-washing,  but  she 
plead,  *  Poons  !  poons  !  *  and  I  put  her 
on  her  chair  as  usual.  She  struggled 
manfully  with  sleep.  The  little  eyes 
would  close  and  the  little  hands  unclasp; 
yet  she  did  all  but  one,  the  last  was  stiU 
bundled  up  in  the  towel  and  had  slipped 
down  on  the  floor  when  I  was  ready  to 
inspect  her  work.  * ' 

Mrs.  W.  writes:  **We  live  in  the 
country.     We  do  our  own  work  and  our 
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own  teaching.  John  is  seven  years  old 
and  Ella  four  and  one-half.  We  take 
breakfast  at  seven  o'clock.  Ella  and 
John  dress  alone,  one  helping  the  other. 
After  breakfast  John  washes  the  dishes 
and  Ella  wipes  them.  - 1  do  the  pots  and 
kettles.  Then  Ella  sweeps  the  dining- 
room  floor,  which  is  of  hard  wood,  and 
when  that  is  done,  both  set  the  table  for 
dinner.  After  that,  John  sweeps  the 
kitchen  floor  while  Ella  dusts  the  din- 
ing-room. By  that  time  •  it  is  nine 
o'clock.  Both  now  put  on  their  wraps 
and  bring  in  wood,  and  then  we  three  do 
the  bedrooms  and  sitting-room  and  get 
through  by  lo:  30.  Now  is  the  time  for 
lessons  which  last  until  1 1 130,  when  din- 
ner must  be  seen  to.  While  I  get  dinner 
the  children  play  outdoors.  By  two 
o'clock  p.  M.,  our  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  are  again  in  order  and  we  have  an- 
other hour  of  lessons.  When  we  have 
washing  day  Mr.  W.  helps  us  and  we 
get  through  in  half  a  day.  I  have  been 
reading  to  the  children  about  the  **  Min- 
otaur," from  Hawthorne's  *'Tanglewood 
Tales."  The  other  day  Mr.  W.  was 
turning  the  wringer  while  John  put  the 
clothes  through  ;  he  surprised  us  by 
saying :  * '  I  am  feeding  the  Minotaur; 
he  eats  a  great  deal — he  never  gets 
enough!"  Now  we  call  the  wringer 
**  Our  Minotaur,"  and  our  washing  day 
is  a  real  game  and  we  have  **Good 
Times."  The  children  help  by  putting 
away  their  toys  and  folding  up  their 
clothes  nicely  before  going  to  bed,  and 
looking  them  over  for  rents,  rips  and  but- 
tons, and  handing  over  the  old  '  pension- 
ers' that  require  'hospital  treatment.'  " 


Don't  and  Do. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  concerning 
the  use  of  the  word  **  don't."  The 
world  is  dealing  with  negatives;  instead 


of  teaching*  how  to  do  right  we  are 
continually  harping  on  not  to  do  wrong; 
when  taught  the  right  way  the  wrong 
has  no  temptation  for  us. 

Froebel  gives  so  much  for  the  child  to 
do  which  occupies  heart,  mind  and  body, 
that  if  the  teacher  and  parent  would 
heed  his  voice  they  need  never  say,  nor 
imply  *'  don't  "  in  governing  their  chil- 
dren. If  when  the  impulse  to  say 
**  don't,"  comes,  one  would  stop  and 
think  how  to  change  it  to  **do,"  the 
answer  would  certainly  come,  for  there 
are  more  things  to  be  done  and  ways  to 
do  them,  than  there  are  "don'ts"  to 
be  avoided. 

When  Charlie  is  pulling  the  cat's  tail 
or  carrying  it  by  the  earis,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  emphasize  the  fact  by  saying 
in  an  impatient  tone,  *' Don't  do 
that,"  but  rather  say,  **  This  is  the  way 
to  express  your  love  for  kitty,  this  is 
the  way  to  be  kind  to  kitty,"  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word.  Even  when  he 
takes  the  scissors  and  begins  to  cut  the 
doll's  dress,  which  is  Carrie's  pride, 
made  by  her  own  hands,  is  it  necessary 
to  say  **  don't  "  ?  Simply  give  him 
something  which  he  may  cut,  something 
to  make,  which  will  not  hurt  little  sis- 
ter's feelings  nor  spoil  her  doll's  dress. 
It  is  a  great  test  of  how  much  has  been 
gained  by  the  study  of  Froebel's  teach- 
ing, if  one  is  equal  to  these  occasions. 

The  busier  children  are  kept  in  their 
own  pursuits,  the  less  frequent  will  be 
the  temptation  for  you  to  say  the  cruel 
word  '*don't,"  for  their  minds  and  hearts 
are  filled  with  that  which  helps  them  to 
be  useful  and  helpful,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  mischievous  intent. 

A  lady  not  long  since,  who  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  discipline  of  chil- 
dren, was  visiting  a  friend  who  had  a 
little  girl  two  years  old,  very  venture- 
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some,  fearless  and  willful.  *  They  lived 
in  a  flat  on  the  third  floor.  In  the  sit- 
ting-room was  a  window,  which  had  a 
large  ledge  with  no  railing.  It  was 
rather  a  low  window,  and  the  little  girl 
one  day  climbed  up  to  it.  Being  open 
she  climbed  on  to  the  ledge  and  stood 
very  near  the  edge,  innocent  of  her  dan- 
ger, though  one  step  forward  would 
have  hurled  her  to  the  ground  below. 

The  mother,  thoroughly  conscious  of 
the  danger  to  her  child  neither  screamed 
nor  shouted  with  fear,  but  gently 
coaxed  her  to  see  what  the  kitty  was 
doing  ;  she  succeeded  in  getting  her  out 
of  the  room.  The  visitor  was  much  in- 
terested to  see  what  the  punishment 
would  be,  for  she  knew  the  mother  was 
agitated  almost  beyond  control,  and  as 
many  mothers  would  do  under  similar 
circumstances  she  supposed  the  little 
one  would  be  severely  reprimanded  or 
whipped,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  she  knew  the  child  was  safe  she  be- 
gan playing  some  of  their  choicest  and 
liveliest  games,  giving  no  expression  of 
her  terror,  either  in  the  presence  of  the 
child  or  her  friend.  The  little  girl  was 
made  so  happy  in  this  enticing  game 
with  the  mother  and  kitty,  that  she  en- 
tirely forgot  her  reckless  adventure. 
This  friend  watched  the  mother  closely 
and  wondered  what  lesson  she  would 
give  which  would  prevent  the  child 
from  repeating  the  experiment,  for 
when  a  child  once  does  a  daring  deed  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  repeated  ;  besides  the 
open  window  and  ledge  would  be  there 
another  day,  for  the  weather  was  too 
warm  to  keep  the  windows  closed. 
Thus  it  was  natural  to  think  that  the 
mother  would  take  the  child  to  the  win- 
dow and  point  out  the  danger  to  her, 
that  she  may  ever  after  avoid  doing  the 
same  again.     But  a  second  time  did  she 


misunderstand  the  motives  of  this  wise 
mother,  for  the  next  morning  this  win- 
dow ledge  was  completely  filled  with  the 
choicest  blooming  plants  ;  filled  in  such 
a  way  that  the  little  one  could  not  climb 
on  the  windows  and  yet  was  near 
enough  to  them  to  get  the  benefit  of 
their  loveliness. 

Lesson^  taught  negatively  can  always 
be  avoided  by  forethought,  and  it  is  a 
wise  mother  or  teacher  who  will  practice 
this  systematically. 


We  welcome  to  these  columns  Mrs. 
Fannie  Schwedler  Barnes.  Under 
**  Child  Culture  Studies"  will  be  con- 
sidered all  questions  sent  in  and  **  cases 
for  treatment**  which  earnest  mothers 
are  wrestling  with  in  vain.  Mrs.  Barnes 
is  adapting  her  professional  Kindergar- 
tening  to  a  home  full  of  little  ones,  add- 
ing to  it  the  profession  of  motherhood, 
and  of  her  ability  to  fulfill  this  task  it  is 
needless  to  speak,  since,  as  a  woman  and 
teacher  of  rarest  qualities  she  is  widely 
known. 


Lady  April. 

Speeding  west  at  sunset, 
A  golden  sunbeam  found 

Little  Lady  April 
Resting  on  the  ground. 

Her  hair  was  tossed  and  wavy, 
Twined  with  violets,  too  ; 

Her  lips,  just  curved  with  laughter, 
Her  eyes,  a  misty  blue  ! 

The  sunbeam  paused  and  listened 
To  the  fairy  tale  she  weaves  : 

'Twas  the  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 
Of  the  raindrops  on  the  leaves  ! 

— A  Toronto  Kindergartner. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Kindergarten  program  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  as  re- 
printed from  advance  sheets  sent  out  by 
the  president,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hughes,  of 
Toronto,  promises  a  rare  treat  for  Kin- 
dergartners.  The  topics  given  out  are 
well  ch6sen,  touching  the  leading  points 
of  Kindergarten  discussion,  and  will  be 
handled  by  such  as  have  proven  them- 
selves specially  fitted  therefor.  The 
Round  Table  Talks  are  a  new  feature  and 
will  undoubtedly,  with  such  leadership 
as  has  been  nominated,  prove  a  most  ex- 
cellent one.  Miss  Susan  Blow,  who  has 
lately  been  almost  retired  from  active 
Kindergarten  service,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  promises  to  be  present,  if  possible, 
which  fact  in  itself  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  workers  East  and  West. 
The  president  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  balance  and  excellence  of  the 
whole  program.  We  hope  that  Kinder- 
gartners  will  make  a  determined  effort  to 
be  present  in  Saratoga  in  July,  as  this 
meeting  is  to  be  one  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
the  year  1893  and  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position. There  are  several  plans  under 
discussion.  One  proposes  to  turn  over 
the  work  of  the  whole  Association  to 
the  International  Educational  Congress, 
and  another  that  the  regular  N.  E.  A. 
hold  its  session  in  Milwaukee,  within  a 
few  hours  travel  from  Chicago. 


We  are  continually  being  requested 
for  information  concerning  summer 
schools.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive 
announcements  from  all  such  institu- 
tions. 


The  National  Editorial  Association 
meets  at  San  Francisco,  May  23-25.  A 
large  body  of  literary  men  and  women 
will  be  in  attendance. 


FIELD  NOTES. 


Nationai,  Educational  Associa- 
tion.— ^The  following  is  the  program  of 
the  Kindergarten  department,  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  to  meet  in  Saratoga,  July,  1892  : 

Wednesday  y  July  13, 

**  Professional  training  of  Kindergart- 
ners,"  Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann,  La  Porte, 
Indiana. 

* -Artistic  Simplicity  of  Child-work,** 
Amalie  Hofer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'*  Symbolic  Education  as  defined  in 
the  Mutter  and  Kose-Lieder,'*  Laura 
Fisher,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Friday,  July  15. 

"The  Application  of  Psychology  to 
Kindergarten  Methods,'*  Constance  Mac- 
kenzie, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

**The  Relation  of  Froebel's  Thought 
to  Motherhood,"  Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

**The  influence  of  Gesture  in  awak- 
ening Thought,"  Laura  Gid dings,  Som- 
erville,  Mass. 

Round  Table  Talks  for  informal  dis- 
cussion of  vital  questions  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  Miss  Emilie  Poul- 
sson  and  Miss  Nora  Smith.  The  topics 
to  be  considered,  and  the  times  and 
places  oi  meeting  will  be  announced  at 
the  Convention. — Mrs,  Ada  Marean 
Hughes,  President. 

In  Eastern  Fields. — The  very  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year,  1892,  seemed 
to  be  a  most  suitable  time  to  receive  a 
new  view  of  the  work  done  by  Kinder- 
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garten  teachers  in  other  fields  of  labor 
than  our  own. 

In  New  York  City,  among  other  places 
visited,  was  the  New  York  College  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  Miss  Angeline 
T.  Brooks  is  at  the  head  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Department.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  three  of  her  classes  and 
found  them  helpful  and  suggestive  in 
many  ways.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
given  in  the  course  Qf  training.  Two 
years  are  spent  by  the  students  in  prep- 
aration and  the  privileges  of  the  Insti- 
tution, with  its  many  fine  courses  of 
study  and  practical  work,  and  a  valuable 
library  are  open  to  their  use  at  all  times. 

It  was  a  pleasure  also  to  visit  the 
Working-men's  School,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Felix  Adler.  Miss  Caroline 
T.  Haven,  in  charge  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten Department,  gave  me  a  cordial  re- 
ception and  an  invitation  to  attend  her 
classes.  A  year's  work  is  expected 
from  every  student  in  the  Kindergarten 
Normal,  and  with  others  two  years.  I 
was  unable  to  visit  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitution as  I  had  hoped,  owing  to  out- 
side engagements,  but  enough  was  seen 
to  prove  of  much  value. 

Miss  Van  Wagenen's  Training  Class 
and  Kindergarten  in  the  Heber  Newton 
School  was  also  visited.  Miss  Van 
Wagenen  herself  is  a  power  and  is  most 
enthusiastic  in  her  work.  We  had  a  de- 
lightful talk  pertaining  to  the  many 
phases  of  Kindergarten  education.  The 
spirit  of  her  class  was  most  pleasant  and 
the  occupation  done  by  these  ladies  in- 
terested me  greatly.  I  found  Miss  Cole 
in  the  New  York  City  Normals  with  her 
small  but  enthusiastic  class,  a  most  in- 
teresting body.  The  opportunity^  to 
meet  Miss  Merrill  was  also  a  privilege 
of  which  I  was  very  glad  to  make  use. 


Miss  Hunter's  private  Kindergarten  was 
seen  and  I  only  wished  I  could  attend 
her  class  also.  Two  of  the  visits  to 
which 'I  had  especially  looked  forward, 
were  with  Prof,  and  Mme.  Krause,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Gray  Seymour.  I 
shall  long  remember  them  and  hope  to 
profit  by  the  earnest  conversations  and 
suggestions  given. 

In  Bostpn,  such  a  host  of  earnest 
workers  was  quite  overwhelniing.  Miss 
Wheelock's  class.  Miss  Annie  Page's 
and  Miss  Symond's,  were  all  visited 
and  a  most  cordial  welcome  given.  The 
independent  line  of  thought  developed 
by  the  young  ladies  was  most  gratifying. 
Many  advantages  are  offered  these 
classes  in  the  various  methods  of  phys- 
ical culture,  history  of  education,  etc. 

The  public  school  Kindergartners 
meet  every  Tuesday  for  the  considera- 
tion of  subjects  relative  to  their  every- 
day work,  morning  talks,  etc..  Miss 
Pingree,  the  Superintendent,  having 
charge  of  these,  and  being  most  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson.  Miss 
Wiltse  now  is  doing  such  helpful  work 
in  Mrs.  Shaw's  free  library  for  children. 
Workers  from  all  the  schools  meet 
here,  when  able,  and  a  most  excellent 
spirit  of  fellowship  is  manifest.  Of 
course  in  a  city  where  there  are  so  many 
Kindergartens,  private  and  free,  it  was 
impossible  to  see  all,  but  both  classes 
were  visited  and  inspiration  received. 
One  of  the  special  privileges  of  my  en- 
tire trip,  was  the  visit  to  the  private 
school  and  Kindergarten  in  charge  of 
Miss  Garland  and  Miss  Weston.  Chil- 
dren and  teachers  may  well^ount  them- 
selves happy  all  their  lives  to  have  lived 
under  such  influences. 

Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo 
were  each  visited,  though  for  a  short 
time  only.     I  felt  in  each  place  I  went  I 
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must  stay  longer,  as  much  was  seen  to 
make  us  wish  for  more.  In  Philadel- 
phia, Miss  Mackenzie  the  public  Kin- 
dergarten Superintendent  conducted  me 
to  a  few  of  the  Kindergartens,  and  it  was 
an  opportunity  for  which  I  am  most 
grateful.  The  feature  of  the  teachers* 
work  here  which  I  thought  most  excel- 
lent was  the  blackboard  drawing ;  it 
added  very  largely  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
morning  talks,  etc.  I  was  also  very 
glad  to  find  that  in  the  City  Normal  all 
the  young  ladies  received  instruction  for 
one  year  in  Kindergarten  theory,  princi- 
ples and  occupations,  thus  making  it  a 
regular  part  of  the  Normal  school  work 
for  every  pupil. 

Mrs.  Van  Kirk  I  was  unable  to  meet, 
but  had  a  pleasant  talk  with  Miss 
Stewart. 

A  day  in  Brooklyn  was  spent  in  the 
Pratt  Institute.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  in  a  few  words  of  the  wonderful 
opportunities  there  offered  to  young  men 
and  women  for  learning  through  d<5- 
ing,  and  I  can  only  urge  all  who  can,  to 
visit  the  Institute.  The  Froebel  Insti- 
tute and  Kindergarten  to  which  Miss 
Morey  also  conducted  me,  I  found  a 
most  lovely  place  for  the  children,  and 
the  work  of  the  Primary  grades  was 
also  suggestive. 

In  Buffalo  all  the  four  Kindergartens 
under  the  new  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Training  Class  were 
seen.  It  is  a  wonder  that  so  much  has 
been  accomplished.  Force,  energy  and 
right  ideals  are  surely  the  means  to  this 
end,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  one  of 
the  number  who  has  come  in  contact 
with  such  a  company  of  workers  as  the 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

The  sympathetic  relations  which  have 
been  brought  about,  even  by  the  short 


visits,  are  of  untold  benefit.  I  feel  that 
though,  in  a  measure,  but  a  bird's-eye 
view  has  been  taken  of  the  large  amount 
of  work  done  -by  these  earnest  women, 
yet  surely  the  spirit  of  it  is  manifest  and 
I  am  most  grateful  for  the  new  inspira- 
tion received.  I  wish  especially  to  im- 
prove this  opportunity  to  send  the  hearty 
greetings  of  all  our  classes  to  those 
young  ladies  in  the  East  whoso  cordially 
remembered  us,  and  to  add  my  especial 
word  of  heart-felt  gratitude  to  those 
friends  who  so  generously  gave  of  their 
time,  strength  and  fellowship. 

One  particular  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional work  seen  in  these  several  Kin- 
dergarten Training  Schools  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  all  workers  everywhere — 
the  study  of  psychology.  It  is  the  basis 
of  all  else,  the  study  of  the  development 
of  mind  and  soul,  and  should  be  given 
to  all  students  of  child-nature. 

We  earnestly  hope  that,  if  not  before, 
that  in  the  year  1893,  from  May  through 
October,  all  these  newly  found  friends 
may  visit  us  where  thej'^  will  receive  a 
most  hearty  welcome. — Mrs.  Mary 
Boomer  Page,  Principal  Normal  Train- 
ing  Classes,  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten 
Association, 

Thb  California  Froebei.  Society. 
—  We  are  enthusiastically  at  work 
upon  the  Art  side  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  lately  the  following  program  was 
given:  *'  Art  in  general,*'  Miss  Pelham; 
**Its  Use,''  in  Kindergarten.  Miss 
Forbes;  **  Its  Abuse,"  Miss  Williams; 
*  *  Miss  Locke' s  Color  Work, ' '  Miss 
Barnard. 

A  letter  upon  this  subject  was  read 
from  Professor  McGrew,  of  San  Jose. 

The  President,  Miss  Nora  Smith,  gave 
helpful  hints,  gathered  from  the  exhibit 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
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at  Toronto,  and  from  visits  to  eastern 
training  schools,  and  Kindergartens. 

The  decoration  of  the  school  rooms 
was  especially  dwelt  upon,  and  Miss 
Smith  urged  the  use  of  such  pictures  as 
Millet's  *' Sower/*  for  illustrating  the 
"Farmer;''  Rembrandt's  **  Christ,  the 
Carpenter;"  Meyer  von  Bremen's  child- 
life  pictures,  etc.  The  general  discus- 
sion showed  that  all  were  striving  to 
raise  the  standard  in  every  department 
of  Kindergarten  work. 

One  could  almost  feel  the  wind  blow 
upon  entering  the  Silver  street  Kinder- 
garten, March  4th,  when  the  Froebel 
Union  last  met.  The  diminutive  wash- 
ing was  neatly  displayed — a  part  of  the 
Housekeepers'  Class  outfit  —  fluttering 
from  a  line  stretched  above  the  heads  of 
the  speakers.  The  weather  vane  on  the 
spire  of  an  enlarged  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Gift  edifice  all  but  turned,  as  Miss 
Harrison's  pointed  story  was  told  by 
Mrs.  Woodland,  and  the  ^nd-table 
village  did  its  part  toward  impressing 
the  moral. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  **Wind  Song"  and 
one  from  the  St.  Nicholas  coUection  were 
beautifully  sung  when  the  souvenirs  of 
the  afternoon  were  presented,  most 
realistic  kites  with  abundant  tails,  the 
work  of  Miss  Lytes*  class.  Everything 
was    breezy.      A    charming     **  Windy 


aroused  in  a  lecture  soon  to  be  delivered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  club.  Before  the 
regular  program  was  begun,  Madame 
Beaumond  gave  a  highly  interesting 
exposition  of  Delsarte  philosophy. — 
Grace  E,  Barnard. 

Thb  March  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  of  Froebel  Kindergartners 
teemed  with  the  missionary  spirit — 
awakened  by  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Gibbons,  who  seemed  a  very  John  the 
Baptist  in  his  earnest  cry  that  a  way  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  should  be  made 
for  the  children.  He  showed  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Sunday-school,  church 
and  day-school  in  developing  the  whole 
child  nature;  the  Kindergarten  alone 
has  this  broad  aim,  and  it  does  not  reach 
one  child  in  a  thousand  in  this  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  !  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  in  our  **  slums  "  who 
never  go  to  school  !  And  their  homes — 
our  prisons  are  heaven  compared  to 
tlysm  !  He  rejoiced  that  the  Training 
Schools  for  Kindergartners  were  prepar- 
ing an  army  for  the  liberation  of  these 
maimed,  stunted,  distorted  little  beings 
who  in  their  true  nature  are  the  type  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven .  Then  followed 
experiences  of  the  various  Kindergart- 
ners whose  work  lies  among  the  dregs 
of  our  community  ;  they  describe  an  en- 


Story"  was  read  by  Miss  Smith.     It  is  .  vironment  most    pitiful,   but    also    ex- 


hoped  that  it  will  soon  appear  in  print. 
Interesting  and  instructive  were  **  King 
Eolus  and  the  Young  Winds."  Miss 
McFarland's  small  detachment  of  one  of 
the  Oakland  Free  Kindergartens,  won 
the  hearts  of  all,  not  more  by  their 
pleasing  rendering  of  a  new  wind  song, 
than  by  their  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  en- 
tire program. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Wiggins'  return  was  a 
joyful    event    and  much    interest    was 


pressed  the  genuine  Kindergartner's  joy 
over  the  blossoms  springing  from  the 
dark  soil. — M,  Gay,  Sedy, 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation.— This  month,  though  the 
weather  is  uncertain,  and  the  walking 
bad,  I  intend  asking  you  to  go  with  me, 
and  visit  some  of  the  homes  of  our  chil- 
dren.  I  know  of  nothing  which  so 
helps    the    teacher   to  understand  the 
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needs  and  trials  of  tll^  children  as  visit- 
ing among  them  ;  and  few  things  make 
tliem  happier.  Let  us  go  in  here,  and 
Mrs. .     Comparative  cleanli- 


ness dwells  here,  with  an  effort  at  decor- 
ation. We  find  the  mother  hard  at 
-work,  but  glad  to  see  us,  so  we  will  seat 
ourselves  for  a  few  moments.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  about *s  be- 

liavior  in  the  Kindergarten,  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  report  an  improvement. 
•'That  boy  will  do  as  he  pleases  at 
home,"  we  get  in  reply.  **  His  pa 
always  lets  him  do  as  he  wants  to,  and 

if  he  don't, ; —  cries.'*     So  here  is 

the  explanation  of  many  tears  and  wild 
cries  often  heard  in  the  Kindergarten. 
Poor  little  man  !  he  is  learning  the  les- 
son that  comes  to  each  one  of  us,  in 
some  form  or  another,  that  obedience  to 
law,  must  be  accompanied  by  some  giv- 
ing up  of  personal  preference.  We  make 
a  mental  note  of  the  hint,  to  be  of  use  in 
helping  this  unruly  one  toward  self- 
conquest. 

We  must  climb  the  stairs  that  lead  to 

'  the  abode  of .     Home,  it  is  not,  in 

the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
With  a  drunken  mother  and  a  brutal 
father,  what  can  be  expected,  but  that 
the  evil  with  which  he  is  surrounded, 
will  show  in  his  face  and  actions.  But 
our  hearts  sicken  within  us,  as  we  are 
shown  the  thick  strap  with  which  he  is 
beaten.  We  protest,  and  threatefa  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children ;  but  we  are  informed  that  a 
strap  is  no  worse  than  a  stick.  The 
woman  is  so  fierce  and  lawless,  that  we 
escape  as  soon  as  possible,  thankful  if 
our  visit  has  not  been  made  the  pretext 
for  another  beating  for  the  poor  child. 

Thank  God,  all  our  visits  are  not  so 
disheartening  as  this  one ;  so,  picking 
our  way  between  two  high  buildings, 


we  come  to  's  home.     His  parents 

are  self-respecting  Scandinavians,  and  a 
visit  to   the    clean,    cheerful  rooms  is 

always  inspiring.     *s  conduct  being 

inquired  into,  the  mother  is  especially 
urged  to  come  to  the  next  mothers* 
meeting.  This  she  promises  to  do,  if 
possible,  for  as  she  says,  **  I  stay  here  at 
home  all  day  long,    and   I   don't  ever 

learn  anything.**     We  find  that is 

a  good  reporter,  and  that  all  that  is 
being  done  in  the  Kindergarten  is  faith- 
fully and  intelligently  recounted  at 
home.  His  work  adorns  the  walls ; 
but  the  piece  most  thought  of,  is  a  card 
representing  an  open  Bible,  on  which  is 
the  text,  *'Our  Father,  which  art  in 
Heaven,**  another  hint,  which  we  will 
remember. 

And  so  on,  from  place  to  place,  accom- 
panied by  a  body-guard  of  children,  all 
eager  that  their  homes  should  be  visited. 
This  escort  is  usually  polite,  being  will- 
ing to  wait  outside  for  our  re-appearance 
after  a  call.  It  is  also  useful  in  hunting 
out  new  and  obscure  places. 

We  find,  as  we  go  our  rounds,  all  the 
parents  in  a  measure  appreciative,  and 
many  tell  us,  with  deep  feeling,  of  the 
effect  for  good  the  Kindergarten  has  on 
the  children.  In  some  of  the  homes, 
live  quiet,  refined  people,  who  desire  the 
best  things  for  their  children,  and  who 
give  them  all  that  their  means  allow, 
and  loving  hearts  inspire.  The  children 
that  come  from  these  homes  are  **the 
little  leaven,**  and  their  influence  for 
good  is  seen  all  through  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

As  the  afternoon  draws  to  a  close,  our 
weary  feet  refuse  to  carry  us  up  any 
more  long  flights  of  stairs,  or  through 
any  more  alleys  and  vacant  lots,  for  we 
know  all  the  short  cuts.  Not  one  word 
or  look  has  been  given  that  is  unpleas- 
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ant,  even  if,  as  on  one  memorable  occa- 
sion, we  find  ourselves  at  six  o'clock,  on 
a  December  night,  waiting  around  a 
brewery  for  the  appearance  of  a  man, 
and  then  extracting  from  him  a  promise 
that  no  more  beatings  shall  be  given  his 
children  that  day,  at  least. 

But  we  have  seen  our  children's 
homes,  what  they  eat,  and  how  they 
live,  and  we  wonder  that  with -such 
influences  as  surround  some  of  them 
that  they  are  as  cheerful  and  bright  as 
they  are.  Blessed  elasticity  of  child- 
hood !  It  enables  them  to  throw  off,  for 
the  time  being,  that  which  would  crush 
us  older  ones  to  the  earth. — Mary  C. 
May, 

Whii,e  in  the  East,  Miss  Harrison 
was  given  a  reception  at  Pratt  Institute, 
and  spoke  at  the  College  for  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers,  besides  visiting  the 
principal  training  classes  and  Kinder- 
gartens of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In 
Boston  she  addressed  the  Eastern  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  the  public  school 
teachers.  Miss  Symond's  training  class. 
Miss  Page's  training  class,  and  visited 
several  Kindergartens.  A  large  recep- 
tion was  tendered  her  there  also.  She  was 
to  have  spoken  at  Wellesley  College,  at 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  and  at 
Florence,  Mass.,  but  was  taken  very  ill, 
and  had  to  be  brought  home  in  a  critical 
condition,  from  which  she  has  again  re- 
covered. 

Public  School  and  Kindergarten. 
— Last  November  Miss  Elizabeth  Harri- 
son, of  Chicago,  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  National  Convention  of 
State  and  city  superintendents,  which 
was  to  meet  in  Brooklyn,  February  17, 
18,  and  19.  As  the  duty  of  public  schools 
to  children  from  the  ages  of  three  to  six 


was  to  be  discussed,  the  opportunity  to 
press  the  claims  of  the  Kindergarten 
upon  so  important  a  body  of  educators 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  So,  notwith- 
standing press  of  work  in  Chicago,  the 
call  was  accepted.  The  fact  is  quite  sig- 
nificant of  the  advance  which  is  being 
made  in  interest  on  the  subject  of  Kin- 
dergartning,  that  it  is  the  first  time  a 
woman  has  been  asked  to  speak  before 
this  august  body. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  was  given  up 
to  the  subject,  and  the  discussion  was 
opened  by  a  paper  firom  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
of  Omaha,  stating  the  difficulties  which 
would  of  necessity  accompany  the  at- 
tempt to  put  Kindergartens  into  the 
public  schools.  Chief  of  which  he  stated 
was  the  added  expense  against  which  the 
average  tax-payer  would  rebel.  Miss 
Harrison  was  then  called  upon  by 
Superintendent  Sabin,  of  Iowa.  The 
lady  began  by  answering  one  objection 
after  another,  until  she  came  to  the  im- 
portant point  of  the  additional  expense 
necessary  for  Kindergarten  work  in  the 
schools.  .  Here  she  paused  and  then 
said  :  *  *  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  well 
said  there  are  certain  things  for  which 
each  man  does  not  hesitate  to  spend 
his  money.  I  think,**  continued  she, 
*  *  when  you  fully  understand  the  true 
significance  of  the  Kindergarten,  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  our  nation  can  not  afford  to  do 
without,  if  it  would  give  to  its  children 
that  training  which  will  best  serve  to 
make  them  noble,  self-controlled  citi- 
zens.'* Then  followed  a  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
Kindergarten  system.  The  address  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention,  and  at 
its  close  the  hearty  applause  showed 
that  it  had  been  fully  appreciated. 
Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston,  spoke 
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next  of  the  value  of  the  Kindergartens 
in  Boston,  where  they  are  already  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  **  nor,  **  said 
he  '*  have  I  heard  one  grumble  from  tax- 
payers.** He  was  followed  by  Superin- 
tendent Hughes,  of  Toronto,  who  spoke 
of  the  twenty-three  Kindergartens  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  spoke 
in  highest  terms  of  the  Kindergarten 
system  as  an  instrument  of  education, 
ending  with  a  declaration  that  for  his 
part  if  the  schools  must  do  without  the 
Kindergartens  or  the  high  schools,  he 
would  say,  let  the  high  schools  go.  This 
was  received  with  loud  applause.  Sev- 
eral other  prominent  gentlemen  fol- 
lowed with  short,  energetic  speeches. 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  La  Porte,  presented 
a  resolution  which  was  enthusiastically 
seconded  and  heartily  indorsed,  but 
was  finally  referred  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  The  session  was  the  most 
animated  one  of  the  entire  convention. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  Kindergarten 
cause. 

The  Western  Summer  School  of 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods  to 
be  held  June  28  to  July  22,  1892,  at  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  promises  at  this  early  date 
to  be  more  successful  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  faculty  and  course  have 
been  enlarged  and  the  whole  plan  of 
work  more  thoroughly  developed  than 
ever  before.  See  their  announcement 
in  our  advertising  pages  and  send  for 
their  complete  program  and  terms  to 
Miss  E.  Elizabeth  Hailmann,  La  Porte, 
Ind. 

Ramabai. — Something  of  the  wonder- 
ful woman  of  India — the  Pundita  Rama- 
bai— ^who  is  devoting    her  life  to  the 


elevation  of  the  poor  child-widows  of 
her  own  country,  may  be  known  to 
your  readers.  She  is  now  establishing 
Kindergartens  in  connection  with  her 
school,  which  has  been  for  three  years 
in  successful  operation.  If  any  persons 
would  like  to  know  more  about  these 
Kindergartens,  and  of  an  effort  to  aid 
them,  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  **  Rama- 
bai Association,'*  and  which  seeks  new 
subscribers,  they  may  learn  of  interest- 
ing facts  by  communicating  with  Mrs. 
G.  N.  Dana,  318  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A  CoRRBCTiON. — In  the  March  issue 
of  the  Kindergarten,  a  paragraph  on 
Pundita  Ramabai  says  that  while  in 
Philadelphia,  she  took  the  Kindergarten 
training  with  me.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  Pundita  Ramabai,  the  practi- 
cal workings  of  our  public  Kindergar- 
tens, but  not  the  honor  of  giving  her 
the  Kindergarten  training.  That  she 
took  with  Miss  Stewart. — Constance 
Mackenzie, 

Mrs.  John  Ci^ark  Glenny,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten 
Association,  visited  Chicago  Kinder- 
gartens, March  21-22,  with  a  view  to 
looking  into  the  methods  and  schools 
of  the  city.  Buffalo  is  to  enlarge  its 
work  with  the  coming  year  under  public 
encouragement,  and  the  very  best  ideas 
are  to  be  put  into  use.  That  city  has 
also  a  splendid  nucleus  for  a  Manual 
Training  School. 

We  would  suggest  to  such  associations 
as  have  not  yet  appointed  a  reporter 
among  their  officers,  that  it  be  done. 
We  heartily  welcome  to  these  columns 
all  items  of  interest. 
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PUBLISHERS'   NOTES. 


Upon  receiving  bills  from  our  sub- 
scription department,  please  notice  care- 
fully the  dates  and  do  not  mistake  a  bill 
for  the  coming  year's  subscription  as 
one  for  arrearage. 

To  readers  whose  subscriptions  expire 
in  June,  we  would  suggest  thai  in  the 
few  coming  months  they  make  an  effort 
to  secure  three  new  names  and  renew 
their  own  for  the  coming  year  free. 

Special  Offer. — Whoever  will  send  us 
three  subscriptions  at  one  time  with  cash, 
$4.50,  may  have  their  own  subscription 
extended  one  year,  or  have  one  of  the 
following  books:  *' Finger  Plays,*' 
*  *  Smith's  Songs, "  *  *  Power  Through  Re- 
dose,  '  *  or  *  *  Law  of  Childhood. ' ' '  Please 
indicate  choice  in  letter. 

Please  state  when  sending  subscrip- 
tions whether  or  not  they  are  renewals. 

We  cease  sending  magazines  on  the 
expiration  of  subscription. 

VoL  III.  The  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
— We  have  them  bound  for  $2.25.  By 
sending  complete  volume  unbound,  with 
75  cents,  we  will  exchange  with  same 
volume  bound. 

Wanted. — Solicitors  for  The  Kindkr- 
GARTEN  Magazine  in  every  village, 
town  and  city.  Excellent  terms  offered. 
Send  for  Confidential  Terms  to  Solicitors. 

*'  The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Slojd," 
by  Otto  Solomon,  is  the  authority  in 
both  continents  on  this  great  system  of 
education.  $1.25  prepaid  at  this  address. 

Send  for  The  Kindergarten  Circu- 
lar for  distribution.  Every  Kindergart- 
enr  should  keep  them  on  her  desk  to 
hand  to  visitors. 


* 'Religion  in  Childhood,  in  Home  and 
Kindergarten,"  by  L.  P.  Mercer.  The 
book  takes  up  Froebel's"^  thought  of  the 
innate  religiousness  of  the  child  and 
carries  it  out  in  a  definate  and  practical 
manner.  Every  mother  and  teacher 
should  look  more  deeply  into  the  spirit- 
ual side  of  their  work  with  the  little  ones. 

This  booklet  is  beautifully  gotten  up 
in  holiday  style  and  will  be  a  delightful 
addition  to  the  home  Kindergarten 
literature. 

Price  30  cts.  prepaid,  (one-cent  stamps 
preferred.)  Kindergarten  Pub.  Co., 
277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

Child  Life  has  for  its  special  objects: — 

1.  The  promotion  of  union  among 
parents,  teachers  and  students  interested 
in  the  philosophical  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  other 
prominent  educationists. 

2.  The  discussion  of  matter  connected 
with  Kindergarten  teaching. 

3.  The  supply  of  information  respect- 
ing current  Kindergarten  literature,  re- 
ports of  lectures  and  reviews  of  books 
likely  to  prove  helpful  to  students  and 
teachers. 

Will  be  sent  post  free  for  twelve 
months  from  the  publishers,  Geo.  PhiUp 
&  Son,  32  Fleet  St.,  London  on  receipt 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  (price 
$1.00).  American  Agency.  Kinder- 
garten Publishing  Co.,  277  Madison 
Street,  Chicago. 

By  sending  three  subscriptions  to  The 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  accompa- 
nied by  $4.50,  we  will  extend  your 
subscription  one  year,  or  forward  one  of 
the  following  books:  **Songs  and  Games 
for  Little  Children,''  E.  Smith;  *  Tower 
Through  Repose,"  Annie  Payson  Call; 
'* Nursery  Finger  Plays,*'  by  Emilie 
Poulsson. 
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MANHOOD. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


A  coraplelc  jftiide  in  early  manh'^>d  for  the  ntlain- 
ment  ol  mora!  rxceUencc.  force  of  character  aud  laauly  ' 
purity.  Physican,  Maine,  "The  value  of  Trik  Man- 
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of  •  book  Dn  •Mch  a  subject,  wntten  in  a  more  revcuent 
and  cleanly  spirit  "  Houaekeeoer,  Mlnneaoolis,  tiinn,  'A 
new  and  valuable  br>ok.  especially  iidapted  to  form  a  > 
high  type  of  manly  character."  Nearly  4X)  pa^^"*-  Best 
lerma  to  agents.     Prepaid,  $1,65- 
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FROEBEL'S    **  MUTTER    UND    KOSE    LIEDER." 


Thb  Weather- Vane. 


From  the  **  Play  with  the  Limbs,"  we 
pass  easily  to  that  of  the  *  *  Weather-vane.  *  * 
The  child  turns  his  hand  in  imitation  of 
the  cock  on  the  tower  blown  here  and 
there  by  the  wind.  It  is  perhaps  his 
first  definite  reproduction  of  an  external 
fact  previously  observed ;  and  hence 
there  must  have  entered  into  his  con- 
sciousness a  distinction  between  himself 
and  the  things  about  him,  a  feeling  of 
the  world  without  and  the  world  within. 
This  imitation  of  external  life  and  ob- 
jects illustrates  a  principle  in  education 
significant  not  for  the  child  alone,  but 
for  us  as  well. 

To  imitate  is  the  most  external  but  yet 
the  undoubted  first  step  in  reproduction 
— re-creation.  **What  the  child  imi- 
tates," says  Froebel,  **  he  tries  to  under- 
stand." Therefore  to  help  him  to  under- 
stand things,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
permit  him  to  imitate  them. 

This  fact,  so  common  to  child-life,  is 
familiar  to  us  all.  How  proud  we  are 
when  the  baby  has  reached  the  point 
where  he  can  show  how  the  cock  crows, 
the  dog  barks,  and  the  bird  flies  !  The 
little  girl  plays  that  she  is  mamma,  and 
her  dolls  are  her  family.  Her  cares  are 
as  numerous  as  those  of  many  mothers 


combined.  Every  joy  and  every  sorrow, 
every  illness  and  every  wrong  of  child- 
life  and  home  life,  is  rehearsed  by  her  in 
her  play  ;  and  the  boy  is,  in  turn,  soldier 
and  sailor,  doctor  and  preacher,  servant 
and  master,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  he  at  will  takes  on  the  form  of  every 
living  and  moving  object  in  the  universe. 
We  ask  ourselves  what  it  all  means,  as 
we  look  with  untiring  interest  upon  the 
endless  variety  of  the  child's  play.  What 
is  the  i-\.  -'"in  him  which  enables  him 
to  assume  at  will  this  semblance  of  each 
thing?  Why  does  he  delight  thus  to 
change  himself  into  objects  not  himself? 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  world  about 
and  outside  of  the  child  can  not  forever 
be  alien  to  him.  The  spirit  there  calls 
to  the  same  spirit  in  himself,  and  the 
spirit  in  the  child  seeks  for  and  needs  to 
know  itself  in  the  things  that  are  exter- 
nal to  him. 

He  wants  to  understand,  to  enter  into 
the  life  around  him  ;  there  is  but  one 
way  in  which  he  can  do  this  ;  namely,  to 
take  that  world  beyond  into  himself — to 
re-live  that  life — to  be  it,  and  then  he 
will  know  it.  So  it  is  with  all  things, 
only  as  we  make  them  inward  to  our- 
selves do  we  enter  into  them.     Is  there  a 
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sorrow,  a  joy,  a  struggle  or  a  triumph  I 
would  understand?  then  I  must  first 
find  it  in  some  kindred  form  within  my 
own  soul.  In  the  reproduction  of  the 
things  he  sees,  there  develops  in  the 
child  a  sense  of  their  life.  By  carrying 
his  stick  and  marching  in  line  the  boy 
learns  how  the  soldier  feels  ;  in  his  obe- 
dience to  orders  given  he  learns  how  the 
soldier  acts  and  lives.  He  forgets  all 
about  himself^  loses  himself  in  that 
other  individuality  he  has  taken  on,  and 
so  adds  to  his  consciousness  that  of  the 
life  before  unknown. 

In  man  lies  the  power,  the  life  which 
can  include  all  life.  His  spirit  knows 
no  limit  except  that  which  he  puts  upon 
it.  He  can  and  must  reach  out  towards 
all  things  and  hold  within,  the  image  of 
the  life  about  and  around. 

It  is  his  destiny  to  develop  those  in- 
finite possibilities  which  realized  make 
him  truly  man ;  it  is  his  privilege  to 
possess  a  nature  which  by  sympathy  can 
enter  into  all  life  and  so  make  it  his 
own.  The  power  of  the  child  to  imitate 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  man  who  com- 
prehends and  participates.  Except  as 
we  re-live  and  re- think  them,  another's 
experiences  and  thoughts  must  remain 
forever  unknown  to  us.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  child  imitates  what  he  sees  and 
by  this  imitation  becomes  that  thing, 
takes  on  its  life  and  spirit,  it  should  be 
our  task  and  care  to  surround  him  with 
the  life  and  objects  we  would  have  him 
be  and  know.  Here  is  a  warning  to  the 
mother  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  physical  environment  she  creates 
for  her  child. 

He  will  intimate  not  only  the  horse 
and  the  dog,  not  merely  things,  but 
persons.  He  will  do  as  you  do,  think 
as  you  think,  live  and  speak  as  he  hears 
and    sees    those  who  are   nearest    and 


dearest.  Manners,  language,  thoughts, 
principles,  conduct,  all  these  the  child 
will  catch  from  his  living,  human  sur- 
roundings, and  will  reflect  them  in  his 
own  little  person.  Therefore  again,  we 
are  responsible  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  the  influence  we  are  to  him 
when  he  has  not  yet  developed  the 
power  to  resist,  but  only  the  power  to 
follow. 

Froebel's  commentary  to  the  weather- 
vane  is  full  of  interesting  suggestion 
and  detail.  .  He  states  in  the  beginning 
that  the  child  is  more  interested  in  the 
cause  of  motion  than  in  the  moving 
object  ;  that  he  looks  behind  things  for 
their  *'  Why  "and  ''  How,"  and  seeks 
always  the  hidden  source  in  the  visible 
fact. 

The  child,  as  we  know,  is  an  untiring 
questioner ;  a  seeker  after  ultimate 
truths.  When  the  baby  turns  to  see 
where  a  sound  comes  from,  and  the 
older  child  breaks  his  drum  or  picks  out 
the  dolPs  eyes  to  discover  what  gives 
them  each  their  peculiar  power,  both 
alike  are  proclaiming  the  fact  that  the 
mind  brings  to  its  experiences  of  effects 
the  deeper  idea  of  cause  ;  and  the  creat- 
ive spirit  within,  which  possesses  the 
power  to  recall  these  effects  looks  for  a 
creative  cause  behind  the  world  of  things 
and  seUvSe.  Without  this  inborn  activity 
of  thought,  man  could  never  arrive  at 
those  explanations  which  constitute 
science  and  philosophy;  would  never 
even  seek  them. 


On  a  somewhat  windy  day,  says  Froe- 
bel,  the  mother  and  her  child  go  out  for 
a  walk.  There  they  see  many  things 
moved  by  the  wind.  The  vane  is  turn- 
ing, kites  are  flying,  clothes  swinging 
on  the  line,  the  cock's  feathers  are  blown 
about,    the    flag    floats,    the    windmill 
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claps,  etc.  The  child  readily  observes 
that  it  is  a  mighty  power  which  thus 
exercises  itself  upon  many  objects,  a 
great  force  making  itself  known  through 
varied  manifestations.  He  can  also 
learn  that  each  thing  lends  itself  to  the 
influence  of  another  or  resists  it  accord- 
ing to  power  within  itself,  and  further- 
more, that  while  its  effects  are  visible  the 
wind  itself  is  invisible. 

One  of  the  profoundest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  interesting  of 
the  lessons  Froebel  would  teach  the 
child  is  given  to  us  at  the  close  of  this 
commentary. 

The  child  naturally  asks,  '*  Where 
does  the  wind  come  from?"  and  the 
mother  wisely  tells  him  that  he 
could  not  understand  if  she  tried  to 
explain  to  him  about  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  yet,  leads  him  to  a  spir- 


itual insight  which  must  satisfy  his  soul 
and  prepare  for  the  understanding  of 
facts.  A  g^eat  force,  she  tells  him,  pro- 
duces many  effects,  although  the  force 
itself  can  not  be  seen.  So  there  are 
many  things  which  can  be  perceived  but 
not  seen.  And  then  there  comes  to  her 
aid  an  experience  which  serve  as  an 
analogy  and  gives  the  first  step  towards 
insight.  The  child  can  move  his  hand, 
can  see  the  moving  hand  as  he  plays 
that  it  is  the  weather-vane,  but  the 
power  that  moves  it  is  within  himself ; 
this  he  can  use  and  control  but  can  not 
see  with  the  outward  eye.  To  his  guid- 
ing spirit  alone  is  it  visible,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  possesses  a  power  in- 
visible, gives  him  faith  in  the  powers 
around  him  as  well,  which  are  both 
invisible  and  eternal. 
St,  Louis,  Laura  Fisher. 


FROEBEL'S    KINDERGARTEN. 


IV, — ^The  National  Importance  of  Kindergartens. 


No  one  with  any  sense  of  human  dig- 
nity, with  any  spiritual  life  of  his  own, 
is  satisfied  with  social  conditions  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  ever  have  been.  No  one 
with  any  conception  of  the  law  under- 
lying all  phenomena,  uniting  the  pres- 
ent, past,  and  future  into  one  organic 
whole,  can  look  for  any  beneficent 
change  in  the  external  conditions  of 
society  which  is  not  the  necessary  result 
and  expression  of  an  internal  change, 
determined  by  existing  conditions  and 
proceeding  therefrom,  according  to  the 
law  of  development.  For  if  by  any  pos- 
sibility the  most  perfect  form  of  exter- 
nal organization  could  be  immediately 
given  to  society,  the  same  discordant 
motives  and  aims  which  have  caused  the 
conditions  now  existing,  would  by  ne- 


cessity pervert  and  falsify  the  new  pre- 
cisely as  the  old  were  perverted  and 
falsified.  Any  external  change  which 
did  not  arrive  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence and  expression  of  an  internal 
change,  as  it  affected  only  the  form  of 
society,  could  only  alter  the  form  of  the 
problem,  and  make  not  one  step  towards 
its  solution.  Such  a  change  would  be 
empty  of  any  spiritual  meaning  ;  would 
be  no  more  than  a  false  pretense  of 
righteousness,  and  being  false  would 
necessarily  result  in  evil.  Social  reform 
must  have  truth  at  its  foundations :  the 
outer  form  which  does  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  inner  life,  is  a  mask,  a  decep- 
tion, a  lie.  What  is  true  of  the  child  is 
true  of  society;  social  reform  must  pro- 
ceed  by  the  law  of  development  to  a 
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conscious  harmony  between  the  inner 
and  outer  life,  upon  a  higher  plane  than 
at  present. 

To  him  who  sees  **  the  inner  in  the 
outer  and  through  the  outer,  and  be- 
nolds  the  outer  proceeding  by  logical 
necessity  from  the  essence  of  the  inner,*' 
it  is  evident  that  all  true  social  reform 
must  begin  with  the  spiritual,  inner  life 
of  man.  That  is,  it  must  be  founded 
upon  the  education  of  all  citizens  ;  but 
an  education  totally  and  uncompromis- 
ingly different  from  what  has  been  com- 
monly called  education.  The  education 
which  shall  enable  man  to  fulfill  his  des- 
tiny upon  earth,  must  be  such  as  Pesta- 
lozzi  sought  for,  and  Froebel  discovered 
— an  education  which  '*in  all  its  re- 
quirements is  based  upon  considerations 
of  the  innermost. '  * 

The  importance  of  Kindergartens  lies 
in  this — that  they  are  the  necessary 
beginning  of  any  true  social  regenera- 
tion. But  development  is  not  arrested 
until  the  child  enters  the  Kindergarten  ; 
the  education  of  man  must  begin  at 
birth,  in  the  family.  Why,  then,  it 
ought  to  be  asked,  is  the  Kindergarten 
to  be  considered  the  beginning  of  social 
reform  ? 

The  Kindergarten  surely  is  this,  and 
the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of 
development  by  which  the  new^  must 
always  spring  from  and  be  determined 
by  the  preceding  conditions.  The 
family  is  the  source  and  well-spring  of 
social  life.  If  the  family  life  be  not 
complete  and  self-conscious,  the  social 
life  will  necessarily  be  false  and  per- 
verted. 

Now  in  society  as  it  exists,  the  family 
life  is  disintegrated  and  incomplete. 
There  is  no  inner  bond  which  unites 
it  into  one,  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
very  fact    that    the   little  children   are 


falsely  educated  from  birth,  and  that 
even  the  truest  parents  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  duties  which  they  would 
so  gladly  fulfill  for  the  education  of 
their  children  in  the  £imily.  There- 
fore all  social  reform  must  make  a  puie 
and  completely  self-conscious  family  life 
its  end  and  aim.  If  the  source  is  pure 
the  life  will  be  pure  :  *  *  we  must  return 
to  theorginally  good  source." 

But  the  family  life  can  become  con- 
scious only  when  it  is  outwardly  as  well 
as  inwardly  complete ;  consciousness 
only  arrives  by  giving  forth  in  outward 
action  that  which  is  within.  The  fam- 
ily life  therefore  can  only  become  com- 
plete and  self-conscious  through  the 
neighborhood  life  where,  in  the  inter- 
change between  many  families,  each 
gives  forth  its  inner  life  as  a  whole. 
The  bond  which  shall  unite  the  famiUes 
of  a  neighborhood  into  one,  is  the  little 
children  in  the  Kindergarten  who,  grow- 
ing to  manhood  and  womanhood,  link 
the  past  with  the  future.  And  this 
neighborhood  life  which  is  made  one 
through  the  Kindergarten,  is  the  only 
means  of  arriving  by  development  fi'om 
existing  conditions,  at  a  pure,  united 
and  completely  self-conscious  family 
life,  by  which  parents  may  be  able  to 
see  and  fulfill  their  loving  yearnings 
towards  their  little  children  from  the 
beginning. 

It  is  natural  to  compare  the  Kindergar- 
ten to  the  seed  ;  planted  in  existing  con- 
ditions it  must  strike  its  roots  downward 
into  the  family,  that  its  stalk  may  reach 
ever  upwards,  developing  through  its 
inherent  life,  the  foliage,  and  finally  the 
fruit  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Educatiou,  as  Froebel  saw  its  demands 
to-be,  must  give  man  a  firm  grasp  upon 
life  on  all  its  sides,  and  in  all  its  rela- 
tions as  a  spiritual  whole  ;  it  must  lead 
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him  to  comprehend  the  unity  of  life,  as 
based  upon,  and  governed  in  all  places 
and  at  all  times  by  undeviating  law,  to 
which  he  must  conform  in  all  respects  ; 
it  must  bring  him  the  confidence,  readi- 
ness and  skill  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
most  complex  phenomena  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  this  indwelling  and  uniting  law  ; 
finally,  it  must  reveal  to  his  full  con- 
sciousness the  inner  necessity  of  his 
reproducing  in  every  action  the  unity 
based  on  law,  between  his  own  individual 
life  and  all  that  has  been,  is,  and  shall 
be,  a  part  of  human  life :  That  is,  it 
must  develop  in  him  the  jvill  to  live  a 
true  life. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  Froebel 
did  not  merely  dream  of  such  an  educa- 
tion, but  discovered  its  principles.  It  is 
true  that  he  worked  out  their  application 
only  for  the  first  few  years  of  man's  life, 
and  even  in  that,  failed  of  completeness. 
Yet  he  grasped  the  education  of  man  as 
a  whole,  and  there  remains  for  those  who 
succeed  him  only  the  working  out  of 
these  principles  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
the  application  of  them  to  the  complete 
education  of  the  human  being. 

Following  these  principles,  such  an 
education  must  observe  the  law  of  de- 
velopment in  larger  inclusive  unities  of 
life,  just  as  faithfully  as  in  the  earlier 
stages.  Seeing  life  first  from  the  inside 
as  undifferentiated  and  identical  with 
himself,  the  child  then  becomes  separated 
from  it  and  sees  it  from  the  outside  as 
dependent  and  centered  upon  himself. 
And  there  are  few  men  of  to-day  who 
have  risen  above  the  consciousness  of 
that  first  stage  of  development.  But  if 
man's  education  be  true,  he  will  in  turn 
become  separated  from  this  self-centered 
life,  and  see  himself  from  the  outside,  as 
dependent  in  all  things  upon  the  family, 
whose  higher  unity  includes  himself  and 


becomes  the  center  of  his  life.  Having 
mastered  the  life  within  the  family,  his 
development  proceeds  inevitably  to  sep- 
aration from  the  family,  which  he  now 
sees  from  the  outside,  as  dependent  upon 
a  higher  unity—  that  of  many  families  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  life  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  must  master  thoroughly  be- 
fore he  is  really  capable  of  grasping  any 
higher  unity.  But,  having  fully  mas- 
tered the  neighborhood  life  on  all  its 
sides  and  in  all  its  relations,  he  neces- 
sarily becomes  separated  in  turn  from 
that,  and  entering  into  the  life  of  the 
nation — which  is  made  up  of  many 
neighborhoods — he  sees  the  neighbor- 
hood life  as  dependent  upon  that  which 
is  outside  itself,— and  now,  but  not  until 
now,  he  is  capable  of  having  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  National  life, 
and  of  mastering  it  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
parts.  In  like  manner,  without  break, 
but  by  continuing  development,  he  must 
become  separated  from  the  inner  life  of 
the  nation,  and  see  it  from  the  outside, 
as  dependent  upon  humanity — made  up 
of  all  nations  ;  and  at  last,  proceeding  to 
separation  even  from  this,  he  will  see  all 
life  to  be  dependent  upon  God,  with 
whom,  in  very  truth  and  in  his  whole 
being,  he  finds  himself  at  one.  This  is 
the  course  of  that  education  whose  prin- 
ciples Froebel  discovered. 

Therefore  Kindergartens  have  national 
importance  in  that  they  stand  at  the 
basis  of  all  true  self-conscious  life,  and 
of  all  social  reform  which  shall  place 
national  life  upon  a  basis  of  truth.  Only 
from  Kindergartens  and  through  an  edu- 
cation transformed  by  the  vital  princi- 
ples of  the  Kindergarten,  can  come  men 
who  have  any  conception  of  what  the  na- 
tion, with  all  its  vast  interdependent  in- 
terests, is  ;  only  such  men  can  grasp  and 
comprehend  all    this    mighty  complex 
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social  life  as  one  organic  whole,  ruled  by 
eternal  law ;  they  alone,  having  the 
insight  and  conception,  can  have  the 
power  to  deal  with  it  as  it  demands  ; 
they  alone  can  have  the  will  to  fulfill 
their  duties  as  wise  and  righteous  indi- 
viduals, parents,  neighbors  and  citizens. 

The  importance  of  Kindergartens  to 
the  nation  rests  upon  their  importance 
to  the  neighborhoods  which  make  up  the 
nation,  and  to  the  families  which  make 
up  the  neighborhoods ;  finally  upon 
their  importance  to  the  individual — 
whose  development  must  proceed 
through  his  life  in  the  family  and 
neighborhood  to  the  realization  of  his 
high  nature.  Not  by  leaps,  but  step 
by  step,  may  we  rise  to  a  higher  life. 
It  is  by  living  our  own  lives  truly,  how- 
ever humble  and  insignificant  they  may 
seem,  and  by  helping  all  those  who  are 
in  contact  with  our  daily  lives  to  realize 
a  true  life,  that  we  can  best  and  most 
surely  work  for  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety ;  this  is  true  because  society  is  a 
living  organism  growing  like  the  plant, 
and  the  purity  of  its  life  depends  upon 
the  purity  of  the  source  from  which  its 
life  proceeds.  Therefore,  they  are  work- 
ing for  the  nation,  for  humanity  and  for 
God,  who  strive  to  bring  purity  and 
truth  into  their  own  lives,  into  the  lives 
of  their  families  and  of  their  neighbors. 

There  are  people  who  have  no  families 
of  their  own,  or  who  are  separated  from 
their  families ;  there  are  families  which 
have  no  children  of  their  own,  but  there 
are  none  who  have  no  neighbors,  and 
through  these  neighbors  they  are  united 
with  all  the  complex  organism  of  society, 
and  social  institutions,  with  families  and 
with  the  little  children.  Thus  there  is 
no  one  who  is  not  as  much  concerned  as 
any  other  in  the  purity  of  the  family  life  ; 
and  no  one  whose  influence  may  not — 


for  his  own  sake  and  for  those  who  are 
dear  to  him — be  exerted  towards  the  up- 
lifting of  the  family  life  through  the 
little  children  of  his  friends  (if  not  his 
own  little  children)  in  the  Kindergarten. 
The  formation  of  Kindergartens  as  a 
basis  for  true  family  and  neighborhood 
life,  is  the  personal  concern  of  every  man 
and  woman. 

No  beginning  is  small  which  has 
within  it  the  spirit  of  genuine  life.  The 
seed  is  small  outwardly,  but  inwardly  it 
contains  the  whole  mighty  tree.  For 
such  a  beginning  there  is  only  needed 
one  who  deeply  and  truly  realizes  the 
need  for  a  beginning,  and  who  will  work 
for  it  until  a  few  friends  are  filled  with 
the  same  inspiration.  These  neighbors, 
then,  may  join  together,  and  if  need  be, 
make  their  own  houses  or  rooms  the 
cradle  of  a  new  genuine  and  conscious 
life  for  all  who  come  within  its  influence. 
Each  working  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
many  centers  of  true  life  will  appear ;  and 
as  out  of  neighborhood  lives  rises  the 
national  life,  so  these  neighborhoods 
joining  together  in  conscious  union,  may 
spread  the  influence  of  their  true  living  to 
the  whole  nation — not  all  at  once,  but  with 
all  the  irresistible  power  of  truth  mani- 
fested and  made  one  with  outward  life. 

Thus  all  who  are  working  in  Froebel's 
spirit,  and  for  the  realization  of  the  truth 
which  inspired  him,  should  join  hands, 
united  outwardly  as  they  are  inwardly ; 
not  divided  by  individual  differences, 
conscious  that  principle  is  One,  but  that 
the  One  is  manifested  and  expressed  with 
infinite  varietj'  of  outward  form  ;  but 
rather,  seeing  the  inward  bond  which 
unites  us  all  for  one  conscious  purpose. 
And  as  all  genuine  life  begins  with  the 
spiritual,  but  if  true,  expresses  itself  out- 
wardly in  accordance  with  the  spirit,  so 
we  must  submit  ourselves  to  this  test, 
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and  if  we  are  truly  working  in  the  spirit 
of  Proebel,  we  shall  work  together,  with 
infinite  variety  of  ways,  but  always  lov- 
ingly, unitedly  and  helpfully. 

We  are  not  advocates  of  a  theory,  we 
are  seeking  to  awaken  men  to  conscious- 
ness of  themselves,  consciousness  of  the 
divine  life  which  each  one  holds  within 
him.  Therefore  we  must  in  the  first 
place  recognize  and  manifest  the  divine 
life  in  ourselves.  Upon  us  lies  a  mighty 
responsibility.  Froebel  found  for  us  in 
the  Kindergarten,  the  basis  of  a  true  and 
organic  education.  But  the  Kindergar- 
ten is  only  the  beginning.  It  rests  with 
us  to  develop  its  principles,  and  by  them 
to  reform  the  whole  of  education ;  upon 
such  a  reform  in  education  rests  the  fut- 
ure of  society.  But  it  is  little  that  we 
have  the  form  of  the  Kindergarten,  if 
that  form  is  not  the  outward  expression 


of  its  spirit.  We  can  not  hope  to  extend 
the  influence  of  the  Kindergarten,  or  to 
work  out  its  principles  beyond  the  Kin- 
dergarten, unless  its  transforming  power 
is  shown  in  our  own  lives  and  all  our 
actions.  We  must  ourselves  be  con- 
scious, who  would  lead  others  to  con- 
sciousness. 

Let  all  our  work  be  inspired  by  these 
words  of  Froebel :  **  Finally  the  blessed 
thought  came  to  me,  human  nature  in 
itself  does  not  make  it  impossible  for 
man  to  live  and  represent  the  life  of 
Jesus  in  its  purity  ;  man  can  attain  to  the 
purity  of  the  life  of  Jesus  if  he  only  finds 

the  right  way  to  it In  looking 

back  at  [this  thought]  I  see  that  it  was 
the  heavenly  moment  of  my  life.** 

Lii*Y  Seymour. 
Ei*Lis  Gray  Seymour. 

New  York  City. 


GIFT  PLAYS. 


XI.  —  Sticks,  Rings,   and  Lentils. 


A  line  is  defined  as  the  path  of  a  mov- 
ing body.  A  straight  line  is  described 
by  a  body  moving  without  change  of  di- 
rection and  a  curved  line  by  a  body 
moving  with  continuous  change  of  di- 
rection. Lines  of  direction  are  de- 
scribed by  the  movements  of  the  First 
Gift  balls  particularly  when  used  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  impressing  direction. 
These  imaginary  lines  described  by  the 
movable  material  of  First  and  Second 
Gifts  are  embodied  in  sticks  and  rings. 
The  latter  materials  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  the  embodiment  of  the  edges 
which  bound  the  surfaces  of  all  the 
solid  material.  Thus  we  find  vertical, 
horizontal,  oblique  and  curved  lines 
described  by  the  movements  of  the  ear- 
lier gifts,  presented  to  the  eye  in  the 


constant  forms  of  all  the  material,  and  at 
last  embodied  in  sticks  and  rings.  Sup- 
posing all  lines  to  be  composed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  points,  the  lentil  stands  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  point  and  is  used 
to  indicate  position  and  to  form  lines  of 
direction. 

As  a  secondary  matter  dimension  is 
introduced  by  having  the  sticks  of  five 
different  lengths  and  the  rings  with 
radii  of  three  different  lengths. 

Five  little  plays  are  offered  here,  sug- 
gestive of  different  uses  to  which  the 
material  is  adapted  and  intended  to  con- 
vey various  but  related  ideas.  The  first 
three  are  based  upon  the  action  of  fall- 
ing and  running  water.  Most  of  this 
work  could  be  given  to  quite  young 
children. 


t 
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The  thought  selected  for  gift  work 
is  the  action  and  service  of  a  rain 
shower  faUing  upon  the  ground  where 
grass  blades  are  peeping  out.  The 
material  chosen  to  carry  out  the  thought 
is  sticks,  the  uncolored  of  several  diflFer- 
ent  lengths  and  the  pne  and  two  inch 
lengths  of  green.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  play  to  show  vertical,  horizontal 
and  slant  lines  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.  A  finger  play  precedes  the  use 
of  the  gift  material  in  which  the  little 
hands  are  raised  above  the  head  and 
rain  clouds  are  represented  by  a  floating 
movement.  The  table  is  the  ground 
and  fluttering  finger-tips  represent  the 
falling  rain. 

**  Now  we  will  make  pictures  with 
our  sticks  that  will  tell  the  same  story 
that  our  hands  have  been  telling.*' 

Two  five-inch  sticks  are  selected 
with  which  to  represent  the  ground 
as  it  is  before  the  grass  peeps  out  in 
the  spring.  **  Now  let  us  make  a  pict- 
ure of  a  gentle  shower  with  the  rain- 
drops falling  straight  down  from  the 
clouds  above  to  soften  the  earth  and 
give  the  seeds  a  drink.*'  Sticks  of 
different  lengths  are  used  to  represent 
the  rain.  They  are  placed  vertically 
but  otherwise  the  arrangement  is  ir- 
regular. 

**  After  such  a  shower  as  this  what 
do  you  think  all  the  baby  grass  blades 
will  do?  Yes,  I  think  they  will 
lift  their  little  heads.  How  does  the 
grass  look  when  it  has  just  peeped 
above  the  ground, — can  you  find  some- 
thing in  this  box  that  will  tell  ? ''  The 
one-inch  green  sticks  are  selected  and 
arranged  as  in  Fig.  i.  Afterwards  the 
one-inch  sticks  are  replaced  by  the  two- 
inch  length,  also  in  green,  **to  show 
how  the  grass  looks  after  the  rain  has 
helped  it  to  grow  taller." 


**  Suppose  we    let  our   pictures    tell 
about  that  other  worker  that  sometimes 

comes  with  the 


I 
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rain  and  help^ 
to  carry  each 
raindrop  right 
down  into  the 
ground  where  it 
is  needed.  This 
worker  drives 


ll   I   \  I   W  I  \\   \ 

the  raindrops  into  our  faces  sometimes 
when  we  are  out  in  a  shower,  and  makes 
them  splash,  splash  against  our  window- 
panes  as  though  they  would  like  to 
ome  in. " 

**Oh,  you  mean  the  wind,"  exclaim 
several  little  voices.  **  Yes  and  we  will 
play  that  to-day  the  wind  is  blowing 
upon  our  rain  and  grass  from  the  right- 
hand  side.  What  will  it  say  to  the 
grass?"  *'It  will  say,  *bend  low, 
bend  low.'  " 

'*  Which  way  will  it  bend?  Can  you 
make  your  pictures  tell  what  the  wind 
says  to  the  rain,  too  ?  "  A  little  further 
leading,    re-  ,     .  \  ^ 


suits  in  the 
slanting  ar- 
rangement in 
Fig.  2.  This 
is  then  re-  <f/j 
versed  to 
show  how 
the  grass  and  min  would  look  if  the 
wind  were  blowing  from  the  left. 


////////// 


Rings. — The  curved  line  is  empha- 
sized through  the  winding  stream  which 
turns  now  in,  now  out,  through  field  and 
wood,  **  giving  "  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  could  if  it  went  straight  through  the 
farmer's  land.  (Fig.  3.)  Children  a  little 
older  are  having  a  play  with  half  and 
whole  rings  of  three  sizes,  based  upon 
the  thought  that  the  ring  is  produced  by 
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force  acting  from  the  center  equally  in 
every  direction  of  the  plane.  This  is 
brought  within  the  child's  experience  by 
means  of  the  simple  experiment  of  drop- 
ping small  pebbles  into  a  basin  of  water 
and  watching  the  rings  that  are  produced 
around  this  center  of  agitation. 

The  basin  of  water  in  placed  upon  the 
table  and  a  few  children  at  a  time  come 
and  drop  into  it  small  pebbles,  watching 
the  result. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  these  same  ring 
pictures  made  on  the  river  or  a  pond  by 
big  drops  of  rain  splashing  into  it?*' 
They     also     experiment    by    dropping 


f-f 


/^ 


pebbles  just  at  the  edge  of  the  basin  and 
discover  the  half-rings  formed  by  so 
doing, 

*  *  We  might  let  one  table  bo  a  large 
pond  into  which  a  good  many  raindrops 
are  splashing.  What  will  you  see  wher- 
ever a  raindrop  falls  ?  ** 

A  lentil  is  used  to  represent  each  rain- 
drop, thus  fixing  a  center  for  the  succes- 
sion of  rings.  Half  rings  are  used  to 
show  the  effect  of  raindrops  falling  at 
the  edge  of  the  pond,  these  are  ar- 
ranged near  the  edge  of  the  table. 


One  day  soon  after  the  play  with  sticks 
described  above,  the  same  children  are 
g^ven  lentils  with  which  to  carry  out  a 
similar  thought.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  clearer  idea  of  the  relation 
between  the  point  and  the  line  will  be 
given  if  the  lentils  are  used  to  form  the 
same  line,  which  has  on  some  recent  oc- 


casion been  represented  by  the  sticks. 
With  this  thought  in  view,  lentils  are 
used  **  to  tell  the  story  of  a  rain  shower 
and  the  streams  of  water  made  by  a 
great  many  raindrops  joining. hands." 
a,  shows  the  vertical  lines  formed  by 
succession  of  falling  raindrops,  b,  repre- 
sents a  gutter  in  the  city  streets  along 
which  the  raindrops  are  hurrying  to 
join  their  fellows.  Even  the  babies  get 
strong  sense  impression  of  the  horizontal 
direction  by  moving  one  lentil  after  an- 
other along  the  line  x—y,  until  the  line 
is  found,  or,  in  play  language,  '*the 
gutter  is  full  of  raindrops   which  have 

taken  hold  of  hands. ' ' 
Then  the  slant  line 
is  introduced  through 
the     thought     of     a 
stream  of  water  trick- 
ling    down     a     hill. 
One  after  another  the 
raindrops  chase  each 
other  down  the  hill  all  joining  hands  to 
form  the  stream,  (r. ) 

In  the  same  way,  the  winding  stream 
previously  formed  with  rings  is  now 
formed  with  lentils.  One  lentil  after  an- 
other is  moved  by  ** pointing  finger'* 
along  the  path  of  the  stream,  until  it 
joins  the  one  which  went  just  before. 
Thus,  not  only  will  the  eye  be  impressed 
by  the  resulting  curved  line,  but  this  im- 
pression will  be  strengthened  by  that 
received  from  the  hand  and  arm  move- 
ment necessary  to  trace  and  form  the 
curves.  ' 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  little 
play  to  contrast  straight  and  curved 
lines.  In  the  Kindergarten  window 
are  boxes  containing  climbing  beans. 
These  have  twined  around  slender 
sticks  placed  in  the  box  for  their  sup- 
port.    It  is  the  business  and  pleasure  of 
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the  hour  to  *  *  take  a  picture  of  the  box  of 
bean  vines/*  Several  kinds  of  material 
are  placed  before  the  children,  allowing 
for  exercise  of  judgment  in  selecting 
what  is  most  suitable.  The  box  is  rep- 
resented in  various  ways,  but  all  choose 
the  five-inch  sticks  as  being  most  like 
the  long  straight  sticks  which  support 
the  bean  vines,  and  without  hesitation 
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select  half  or  quarter  rings  with  which 
to  form  the  climbing  vines.     (Fig.  6.) 


To  return  to  sticks,  we  will  give  one 
play  which  is  intended  to  bring  out  di- 
mension, to  emphasize  the  difference  in 
length  through  the  subject  of  growth. 
Either  green  or  uncolored  sticks  of  all 
lengths  are  to  be  used.  The  work  is  to 
represent  a  row  of  corn  in  all  stages  of 
growth. 

**Can  you  find  sticks  which  placed 
in  a  row  will  tell  the  whole  story 
about  a  stalk  of  corn  from  the  time  it 
first  peeps  above  the  ground  until  it 
has  grown  quite  tall  ? 

**Now  let  us  try  to  find  first  the 
stick  which  will  best  show  how  the 
baby  corn-stalk  looks,  then  one  that 
will  show  how  it  looks  when  the  sun- 
shine and  rain  have  helped  it  to  raise  its 
head  higher, — then  still  higher,"  etc. 
Led  in  some  such  way  as  this,  the  chil- 
dren select  successively  the  five  different 
lengths  and  place  them  in  a  row.  Then 
a  piece  of  real  corn-stalk  is  examined. 
The  joints  are  noticed,  also  the  blades 
coming  out  at  intervals. 


A 


*'  We  will  use  these  smallest  sticks  to 
make  pictures  of  the  long  com  blades 
that  look  like  flags.  We  will  play  that 
there  is  a  joint  in  our  corn-stalk  wher- 
ever the  stick  crosses  a  line  on  the  table 
and  at  those  places  we  will  have  the  corn 
blades  growing.  Beginning  with  the 
two-inch  length,  the  leaves  are  added, 
the  attention  being  drawn  to  the  larger 

number  of  sections  as  we  go  up  the 

scale.     (Fig.  7.) 

The  remainder  of  the  play  is  based 

upon  the  growth  of  the  com  and  the 
lifference  in  dimension  is  given 
.hrough    the    experience    of  adding 

a  definite  amount  to  the  shorter  to 

produce  the  longer. 

**  When  the  farmer,  the  sunshine,  and 
rain  have  worked  together  for  a  few 
weeks,  how  will  that  baby  blade  of  com 
look? 

**Yes,  just  like  the  one  next  to 
it. 

**  Can  you  find  a  stick  that  will  make 
it  just  as  tall  as  its  neighbor  ?  But  while 
the  baby  is  growing,  its  next  neighbor 
will  be  -growing,  too.  If  they  have  the 
same  care  one  will  be  very  likely  to  grow 
as  fast  as  the  other,  will  it  not  ?  " 

In  this  way  the  children  are  led  to 
add  to  each  an  inCh-stick  to  form  the 
next  length  until  the  longest  one  has 
been  reached. 

They  are  prevented  from  adding  to 
this  also  by  the  thought  that  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  corns-talk  has  finished 
growing. 

This  process  of  addition  is  repeated 
until  all  the  corn  is  **full  growTi,**  blades 
being  added  at  every  joint.  When 
finished  the  five  stalks  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  last  one  in  Fig.  7. 

Annie  Moore. 

New  Albany y  Ind, 
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ADAPTABILITY. 


Once  upon  a  time  I  had  an  exhaust- 
ive talk  with  a  primary  school  teacher, 
upon  the  relationship  which  properly 
exists  between  the  lowest  primary 
grades  and  the  Kindergarten.  She 
summed  up  the  conversation  by  saying: 

' '  All  my  thinking  and  talking  about 
the  subject  brings  me  to  this  conclusion, 
that  while  well-trained  Kindergarten 
children  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
have  the  start  of  other  children  of  the 
same  age  in  information  upon  a  good 
many  every-day  subjects,  while  their 
little  stock  of  information  is  more  in- 
clusive, more  accurate,  and  more  altvey 
the  real  test  of  good  training  to  which  a 
good  primary  teacher  will  subject  the 
children  is  this :  have  they  developed 
the  power  of  adaptability  ?  *' 

It  was  a  thoughtful,  fair  conclusion. 
It  is  true  that  adaptability  by  itself,  is 
not  the  full  measure  of  Kindergarten 
training,  or  it  might  carry  us  on  to 
ready  shifting  and  changing  of  moral 
and  intellectual  principles  and  opinions. 
But  up  to  a  certain  point  I  question 
whether  we  consider  suflSciently  that 
important  matter  of  adaptability.'  It  is 
a  partial  and  most  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  life  which  comes  after  the 
Kindergarten. 

The  vital  difference  between  a  good 
musical  box  and  a  fine  human  musician 
lies  just  in  this,  one  is  expressionless, 
mechanical,  unmodulated,  while  the  other 
is  alive  with  the  fire  and  feeling  of  the 
soul  back  of  the  music.  And  such  is 
the  difference  between  this  Kindergarten 
and  that.  One  has  all  its  thinking 
done  for  it  by  the  maker,  while  the 
other  lives  out  its  own  thought,  never 
the    same,    always    a   new  experience, 


modifying,  widening,  developing  fresh 
power,  ever  fitting  itself  for  different 
and  more  difficult  conditions.  In  short, 
one  lacks,  and  one  possesses,  the  power 
of  adaptability. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning. 

Not  long  ago  I  took  charge  of  a  class 
of  children  during  the  games.  As  they 
rose  from  their  seats  to  march  out,  I 
said,  *'  Would  n*t  it  be  pleasant  to  have 
little  Alice  as  our  leader  to-day?'* 
Alice  was  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

**  Suppose  we  all  turn  toward  Alice, 
ready  to  march.*' 

The  whole  class  turned  the  other  way. 

"  MissM ,"  explained  the  Kinder- 

gartner,  **the  children  are  accustomed 
to  march  in  the  opposite  direction,  they 
do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

In  that  short  sentence  she  explained 
the  very  defect  I  had  hoped  she  would 
see  in  her  Kindergarten.  Hers  was  a 
training  in  remembering  instead  of  in 
thinking.  Her  children  were  unable  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  slightest  change 
in  condition  ;  because  they  could  only 
do  what  they  were  accustomed  to  do, 
they  were  unfit  for  any  other  life  than 
that  in  the  Kindergarten  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  Kinder- 
garten— ^many  of  them,  but  one  I  have 
now  especially  in  mind — in  which  the 
children  listen  not  alone  for  the  sound  of 
the  Kindergarten's  words,  with  their 
accustomed  associated  meaning,  but  for 
the  thought  back  of  the  language. 

One  example  of  the  beautiful  adjust- 
ment to  condition  evidenced  by  these 
children  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind  :  New 
Kindergarten  tables  had  arrived  one  morn- 
ing shorter  than  those  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using.     The  table  supports 


\ 
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were  in  the  way.  I  watched  the  child- 
ren, as  they  carried  the  chairs  to  their 
places,  and  it  was  a  revelation  in  child- 
thoughtfulness  to  note  the  care  with 
which  each  child  measured  with  his 
eyes  the  width  of  his  chair  and  the 
table-space,  to  avoid  collision  in  setting 
the  chair  in  its  place.  The  Kindergart- 
ner  did  not  once  oflFer  a  suggestion,  but 
her  alert  watchfulness  spoke  of  the  rea- 
son for  the  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
class.  It  seemed  a  small  thing,  but  it 
struck  the  keynote  of  her  methods  of 
development.  The  children  here  were 
doing  their  own  thinking,  and  enjoying 
it,,  and  would  do  it  in  their  small  way, 
under  any  circumstances.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  notice,  in  another  Kindergarten, 
a  five-year-old  helping  a  younger  child 
to  adjust  himself  to  changed  surround- 
ings. A  large  chair  had  been  placed  in 
the  comer  of  the  room  into  which  the 
children  were  accustomed  to  hop,  as 
**  hopping  and  flying  birds."  The  little 
one  was  helpless  before  the  difficulty, 
and  stood  irresolute,  pointing  out  the 
troublesome  obstacle. 

*'Oh,  that  does  n't  matter!*'  ex- 
claimed the  older  child,  **  That's  a  tree, 
and  now  we'll  h^  flying  birds  !  "  And 
she  helped  the  little  one  up  on  the  chair, 
quite  satisfied  with  her  solution  of  the 
problem. 

So  much  for  the  intellectual.  What 
shall  we  say  of  bodily  adaptability? 
These  little  children  are  using  their 
bodies  in  everything  they  do.  Their 
hands  should  be  growing  flexible  and 
strong,  their  wrists  supple  and  firm, 
their  step  light  and  dainty,  their  car- 
riage easy  unstrained,  their  pronuncia- 
tion accurate,  their  voices  **soft,  gentle 
and  low, "  as  *  *  excellent "  a  '  *  thing  ' '  in 
children  as  in  women.  What  are  we 
doing    to    accomplish    all    this?     The 


means  are  manifold,  the  opportunities 
unnumbered. ' 

Here  we  have  the  games.  Have  the 
children  the  springy,  tiptoe  step  with 
which  to  illustrate  the  flying  of 
birds,  the  whirling  of  snowflakes, 
the  dainty  coquetry  of  Spring,  as  she 
touches  here  and  there  among  the 
flowers  ?  Have  they  the  graceful, 
strong  swaying  of  the  trees  in  the 
wind ;  feet  staunchly  planted  for  the 
roots  ;  free  movement  from  the  hips 
for  the  slight  yielding  of  the  trunk; 
airy,  delicate  bow  and  bend  of  the 
arms,  for  the  lighter  branches  :  fingers 
free  and  apart  for  slender  twigs  ? 

We  have  the  gifts  and  occupations. 
Are  the  finger-tips  used  for  the  delicate 
work  ;  is  there  decision  in  modeling,  in 
building,  and  sureness  in  every  direc- 
tion ? 

If  we  have  not  this,  and  much  more, 
we  have  set  aside  bodily  adaptability 
in  our  Kindergartens,  and  have  sent  out 
from  us  heavy,  stumbling  little  mortals, 
with  no  regulated  power,  no  adequate 
means  of  expressing  themselves  through 
this  medium  of  expression,  the  body. 

Then  come  we  to  that  greatest  of  all, 
the  moral  element,  which  is  yet-  so 
bound  *up  with,  and  dependent  upon 
the  other  two,  that  it  is  inseparable 
from  them.    What  shall  we  do  for  that  ? 

There  is  a  little  child  who  has  been 
spending  his  first  day  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. He  has  never  lived  among 
other  children  ;  he  has  had  no  means  of 
comparing  himself  with  them,  nor  any 
opportunity  of  considering  them  before 
himself.  His  social  life  is  just  begin- 
ning. He  must  learn  to  adapt  himself 
to  a  new  order  of  things,  and  he  finds  it 
hard.  The  child  beside  him  accidently 
pushes  his  chair.  Up,  in  a  moment, 
goes  his  little  fist,  and  he  strikes  the 
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offender.  The  Kindergartner  goes  to 
him,  perhaps,  and  laying  her  hand  over 
the  fierce  little  member,  says,  **  Horace, 
I  know  Howard  didn't  mean  to  push 
your  chair.  If  you  ask  him  please  to 
be  carefult  he  will  not  do  it  again,  I'm 
sure."  Howard  is  appealed  to,  and 
forgives.  And  that  is  all.  The  resent- 
ful light  smoulders  in  the  eyes  awhile, 
and  then  goes  out  in  the  interest  of 
the  work.  It  is  the  child's  first  les- 
son in  self-control,  but  he  can  not  at 
once  fit  his  habits  into  social  require- 
ments. 

A  month  later  the  Kindergartner 
says,  **  Do  you  remember  little  Horace  ? 
He  is  so  changed.  He  never  strikes 
now,  and  he  is  growing  unselfish  and 
courteous." 

These  things,  then,  are  the  outcome 
of  an  increasing  power  of  adaptability  ; 
self-control ;  unselfishness  ;  courtesy  ;  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others;  a 
due  estimate  of  the  place  of  one  among 
many ;  effort  toward  improvement,  that 
the  individual  may  not  mar  the  society 
composed  of  individuals ;  tolerance ;  a 
growing  self-respect.  The  list  length- 
ens, as  one  thinks  about  it,  and  out- 
strips   allotted    space,   for    upon  every 


one  of  these  habits  depend  others,  and 
still  others,  until  we  find  that  in  devel- 
oping adaptability  we  are  developing 
almost  every  requirement  of  fine  char- 
acter. I  say  almost,  for  we  do  not  want 
changeable  children ;  we  do  not  want 
that  unreliable,  yielding  character 
which  can  adapt  itself  to  any  principle, 
good  or  bad.  Along  with  adaptability, 
there  is  another  and  a  higher  power 
which  we  must  foster,  that  of  sturdy 
determination  to  hold  to  one  thing  when 
we  feel  that  that  thing  is  best.  The 
aptest  illustration  which  occurs  to  me  of 
this  twofold  direction  of  character,  one 
may  find  in  the  game  of  the  trees, 
alluded  to  earlier.  There  the  tree's 
great  roots  reach  out  and  under,  grasp- 
ing unswervingly  the  foundations  of  the 
earth.  It  makes  no  compromise  with 
the  contending  winds  of  opposition. 
Where  its  life  ^starts  it  will  not  yield 
an  inch.  But  above  its  foundation- 
ground,  it  adjusts  itself,  as  it  may,  to 
the  varying  weather,  and  nods  and  dips 
with  the  yielding  grace  of  a  necessary 
adaptability. 

Constance  Mackenzie, 
Director  of  Public  Kindergartens, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


CHILD    AND   CHICKADEE. 


Up  and  down  on  a  maple  bough 
Swung  a  chickadee ; 
Swung  and  sung,  and  he  seemed  to  say — 
**  I  am  happy  as  I  can  be. " 

A  child  that  clung  to  her  mother's  hand 
Came  to  the  maple  tree. 
**  Without  any  home,  I  don't  see  how 
You  can  be  happy,"  said  she. 


**The  earth  is  my  floor,  the  sky  is  my 

roof; 
My  bed  is  the  bough  of  a  tree ; 
The  wind  makes  my  music,   the  sun 

keeps  me  warm. 
That's  why  I'm  happy,"  said  he. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts. 
Booth^Bay  Harbor,  Me, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL   LESSONS. 


For  Infant  Classes. 


The  Easter  truth  is  not  ended.  The 
thought  of  life  is  still  to  be  impressed, 
and  will  be  more  fully  realized  by  the 
children  every  day  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances and  the  summer  brings  fullness 
of  life  in  nature  all  around  them. 

The  interdependence  of  all  life  has 
hitherto  been  more  or  less  emphasized  ; 
now  individual  life  and  power  will  be 
shown.  The  children  have  seen  some- 
thing of  life  through  apparent  death, 
and  the  consequent  change.  But  they 
need  to  watch  life  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  to  be  able  more  fully  to  feel  the 
truth,  **  we  shall  all  be  changed.*'  Fol- 
lowing that,  they  may  see  that  each  life 
has  a  special  mission  which  may  make  * 
better  the  life  of  some  other  one.  And 
so,  we  come  back  to  the  starting-point 
of  the  year's  plan  and  the  circle  of 
thought  is  complete. 

TEXTS. 

'*  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
hiniy  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body^ — 
I  Cor,  i6  :  38. 

**  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you, ^'— John  20  :  21, 

**  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another y^John  13:34., 

*'  This  do  and  thou  shall  live,'' — Luke 

10  :  28, 

The  last  two  Scripture  verses  will  be 
developed  in  June,  but  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  teacher  now. 

FIRST    SUNDAY. 

After  singing  the  Easter  song.  Miss 
Ethel  speaks  of  how  the  snowdrops, 
the  lilies  and  the  butterflies  all  tell  the 
same  story.     Each  one  has  a  beautiful 


new  life,  and  yet  each  one  is  diflFerent. 
The  snowdrops  hang  their  heads  gently 
and  sweetly  ;  the  lilies  ring  their  bells 
to  the  sunshine  and  the  butterflies  are 
happiest  as  they  fly  from  place  to  place. 
Miss  Ethel  then  brings  a  box  before  the 
children:  **I  have  some  very  little 
people  in  this  box  ;  all  of  them  are  liv- 
ing, though  just  now  they  are  fast  asleep. 
I  am  going  to  let  some  of  you  come  and 
see  if  they  are  all  alike.  Johnny,  you 
may  come  and  peep  in.  And  Katie  and 
Mary.  Now,  Esther  you  may  pass  the 
box  for  all  the  children  to  see.  What 
do  you  find  ?  "  '*  Peach  stones,"  **  Ap- 
ple seeds,"  **  acorns,"  *'oats."  *'Do 
they  look  alike?  No,  of  course,  not, 
each  has  his  own  little  house  or  cover- 
ing, under  which  he  lives.  Do  you  re- 
member, children,  when  we  said  our 
bodies  were  just  houses  in  which  we 
live  ?  So  these  seed  houses  are  bodies 
in  which  the  *  baby-seeds'  live.  How 
do  we  know  just  what  kind  of  a  seed  is 
inside  ?  "  * '  By  seeing. "  *  *  Yes,  and 
what  part  do  we  see?"  (holding  up  a 
peach  stone).  *  *The  outside. ' '  * *Yes,  the 
house  or  body.  Does  that  always  tell 
us?"  The  children  do  not  respond 
readily  and  Miss  Ethel  calls  for  one 
child  to  come.  Blinding  his  eyes,  she 
puts  first  one  seed  in  his  hand,  and  then 
another,  and  he  guesses  what  kind  it  is. 
**What  part  is  he  feeling,  children?" 
**  The  house,"  says  Bessie,  while  others 
say  quickly,  '*the  body"  or  **the  out- 
side. "  *  *  Do  the  seeds  always  keep  these 
bodies  ?  What  happens  when  the  seed  is 
planted  in  the  garden  or  our  window- 
box?"  **  It  grows."   *' Yes,  and  in  grow- 
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ing  does  it  look  as  it  does  now  ?  '*  **  The 
green  leaves  come."  **The  old  house 
or  body  is  not  wanted  and  a  more  beau- 
tiful one  is  given  to  the  seed." 

Miss  Ethel  shows  a  peach  stone  that 
has  burst*  open,  through  which  the 
sprout  is  pushing  its  way.  Then  some 
oats  are  put  on  cotton-batting,  resting 
on  the  top  of  a  glass,  full  of  water.  All 
are  to  water  these  *'  to  see  the  *  babies  ' 
walk  out."  The  children  are  asked  to 
keep  some  oats  at  home  in  the  same 
way. 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

The  first  thing  to-day,  the  oats  are 
examined  and  they  are  found  to  have 
cast  oflF  the  old  **  houses,"  to  have  sent 
roots  down  into  the  water,  and  to  have 
come  up  in  ** green  and  white"  above. 
A  few  of  the  children  tell  how  thej'  have 
some  at  home.  *  *  This  makes  me  think,  * ' 
says  Miss  Ethel,  **  of  one  of  our  beautiful 
Easter  verses,  *  We  shall  all  be  changed.* 
Let  us  sing  our  Easter  hymn  and  then 
see  if  the  oats  have  anything  else  to 
tell  us." 

**  Percy,  do  your  oats  look  like  these 
here?"  **Yes, — only  they  aren't  as 
big."  *•  But,  they  have  the  same  look 
have  n't  they  ?  "  All  oats  in  changing 
look  like  these,  I  think.  You  remember 
how  we  found  each  kind  of  seed  had  its 
own  body.  When  we  see  this  kind  of  a 
leaf  we  know  there  must  have  been  a 
baby  oat  first.  Do  the  oats  look  the 
same  as  our  sweet  pease  which  changed 
awhile  ago  ?  No,  the  sweet  pease  have  a 
different  body  (comparing  the  two). 
Now,  can  you  guess  where  I  got  these 
apple  seeds?"  **From  an  apple." 
*  *  And  the  peach  seed  or  stone  ?  "  *  'From 
a  peach."  "Yes,  a  good  while  ago. 
Look  now  on  the  blackboard.  I  have 
written  there  all  that  we  have  talked  of. 


and  something  which  we  have  n't  spoken 
of  yet." 

**God  giveth  to  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  Him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own 
body." 

**What  part  of  the  verse  have  we 
talked  of,  children  ?  "  '*The  seed  has 
his  own  body."  ''Yes,  that  is  it ;  I  will 
read  it  once  more  and  you  can  tell  the 
new  part  and  the  best  part.  Now,  who  is 
it  that  gives  this  body  ?  "  "God."  As 
many  of  you  as  would  like  to  read  the 
verse  may  say  it  with  me. 

THIRD  SUNDAV. 

Miss  Ethel  is  now  anxious  to  broaden 
the  children's  feeling  to  the  truth  that 
every  one  has  an  individual  character 
and  work.  And  that  ih^t  speaks  of  the 
person,  as  much  or  more  than  the 
'body.'  So  now  she  has  brought  with 
^her  an  English  violet,  a  rose,  and  a 
white  hyacinth. 

* '  I  have  with  me  to-day,  some  things 
which  have  been  given  beautiful  bodies. 
I  think  you  can  tell  by  seeing  whether 
each  has  a  body  of  his  own,  different 
from  the  others."  One  by  one  they  are 
shown  and  the  children  quickly  see  how 
different  they. are.  "There  is  another 
way  by  which  we  know  what  the  flower 
is.  It  is  not  by  seeing  nor  by  feeling. 
Can  you  guess  what  way  it  is?" 
"Smelling,"  says  little  Mary.  "  I  am 
going  to  let  some  children  come  to  see  if 
these  flowers  smell  just  the  same.  Ed- 
die, and  Lillie  and  Alice  may  come. 
You  find  each  flower  has  a  sweet  smell 
of  its  own,  don't  you?  That  is  what 
the  flower  gives  out  to  us.  We  have  a 
little  song  about  the  flowers  that  we 
used  to  sing.  I  think  the  piano  will 
tell  it  to  you." 

'  *  I  asked  the  little  lovely  flower 
Who  gave  her  perfume  sweet," 
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is  now  sung.     (Given  in  October  Les- 
sons 1891.) 

**We  may  now  say  our  new  Bible 
verse  together.  *  God  giveth  it  a  body,* 
etc.  The  other  morning  one  of  those 
birdies  which  tell  of  the  springtime, 
was  near  my  window.  I  could  n*t  see 
him  but  I  was  sure  it  was  a  robin  bird. 
How  many  of  you  know  just  what  it 
was  that  told  me  of  the  bird  ?  '*  ^lany 
hands  go  up  and  the  children  tell  at 
once  of  the  singing.  **  Yes,  it  was  the 
song  of  the  robin,  for  the  robin  sings  in 
one  way,  the  bluebird  in  another. 
Each  has  its  own  way  to  sing.  Four 
little  people  may  come  right  to  me 
now. 

'*  Children  how  do  I  know  which  one 
is  Hattie  ?  ' ' 

There  is  a  hesitation  amongst  the  chil- 
dren, so   Miss  Ethel   closes   her    eyes, 
and  asks  if  she  would  be  able  to  tell* 
in  that  way. 

**You  might  by  feeling."  *'Yes, 
but  of  what  should  I  feel?*'  **The 
face,  or  hair,**  suggests  some  little  one. 

'*  Is  n*t.  it  the  body  Hattie  lives  in, 
that  I  look  at  or  feel  ?  ' '  Now  the  chil- 
dren are  quick  to  understand. 

**Some  one  of  these  children  may 
speak  to  Hattie,'  while  her  eyes  are 
closed.  What  is  it  that  helps  Hattie  to 
know  who  it  is?**  **What  he  says.** 
**Yes,  the  way  Earle  speaks.  Is  there 
any  other  way  we  know  people  ? '  *  The 
children  can  not  answer,  so  Miss  Ethel 
tells  of  a  pile  of  sand  and  some  things 
made  with  it.  When  she  saw  the  things 
she  knew  that  some  little  children  had 
been  at  work  in  the  sand.  **You  see 
we  know  people  by  what  they  do,  as 
well  as  what  they  say.  And  each  one 
has  a  work  of  his  own  to  do,  just  as  he 
has  a  body  of  his  own.** 


FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

Miss  Ethel  now  gives  the  children 
illustrations  of  work  done  by  difiFerent 
classes  of  people,  and  by  individual 
people. 

**I  was  walking  down  the  street  one 
day,  and  soon  I  came  to  a  house  that 
was  being  built;  the  walls  were  up, 
strong  and  high,  and  those  walls  said 
some  kind  of  people  had  been  working 
there — who  was  it  ?  *  *  *'  Carpenters  * '  — 
**Yes,  men  who  were  builders  (wTiting 
this  on  the  blackboard).  Presently, 
I  came  to  a  garden  with  grass  and  flower- 
beds ;  that  work  told  me  of  some  man 
too — a  gardener. 

Pretty  soon  I  looked  in  at  a  win- 
dow, and  there  was  a  cradle,  with  a 
little  baby  safely  laid  down  to  sleep. 
*Why,*  thought  I,  Uhat  tells  of  some 
mamma*s  work,'  and  then,  last  of  all, 
I  looked  into  a  back  yard  and  there 
I  saw  a  tent,  and  some  little  gardens 
that  told  me  little  children  had  been 
working  there.** 

**  Now,  children,  I  want  you  to  think 
of  a  long  time  ago, — of  the  time  just 
before  the  first  Easter  when  Jesus  was 
saying  good-bye  to  those  who  loved 
him.  He  left  a  message  then  for  us  all 
and  I  want  to  read  it  to  you  : 

**  *As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so,  send  I,  you.* 

**  You  know,  God  sent  Jesus  to  do  a 
work  of  love ;  to  help  and  save  people 
by  his  life  and  death.  Now  Jesus  says, 
*  I  send  every  one  who  loves  me,  to  do 
just  the  same  work ;  one  can  help  one 
way,  and  somebody  else  some  other  way. 
Each  one  has  a  work  to  do,  bj-  which 
we  know  how  much  he  loves.*  '* 

Fredkrica  Beard. 

New  Haven^  Conn. 
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LETTERS  BY  FRIEDRICH  FROE3EL.4' 


Keilhau,  January,  1848. 
To  H,  von  Amswaldt. 

{Continued  from  the  April  number.) 

You  know  that  I  was  borft  in  a  village 
in  the  Thuringian  Forest  called  Ober- 
weissbach,  where  my  father  was  pastor. 
There  were  two  school-teachers  in  the 
place,  one  of  them  being  the  leader  of 
the  choir  at  church,  and  the  other  organ- 
ist. The  former  taught  the  boys  and 
the  latter  the  girls.  My  father  was  pre- 
vented by  his  numerous  official  duties  to 
teach  me  himself  and  was  compelled  to 
send  me  to  one  of  the  schools.  He  se- 
lected the  girls'  school  because  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the 
boys'  teacher  attended  to  his  duties. 

It  was  a  Monday  when  my  father  took 
me  to  school  himself.  I  was  placed  on 
the  seat  of  honor  bv  the  side  of  the 
teacher,  for  the  reason,  I  guess,  that  I 
was  the  son  of  the  pastor,  or,  it  may  be, 
because  I  was  reputed  a  mischievous  boy 
that  should  not  sit  with  the  girls.  The 
smallest  girls  on  the  first  form  were 
seated  just  in  front  of  me.  A  verse  from 
the  Bible  treated  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Sunday  preceding,  was  spoken  aloud  by 
one  of  the  older  girls  and  repeated  by  all 
the  small  girls  in  front.  On  this  first 
day  of  my  attendance  they  repeated  the 
words  of  the  Lord:  •*Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  Se  added  unto 
you." 

The  verse  was  explained  to  the  older 
girls  and  also  for  me.  But  the  little  girls 
were  not  required  to  know  it  perfectly  be- 
fore Saturday.  Meanwhile  tlie  verse  was 
repeated    by  them   in    parts  again  and 


^  Edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemaiin. 


again,  in  the  high  pitch  of  their  childish 
voices  in  chorus  and  in  the  old  chanting 
manner  of  village  schools.  I  heard  this 
verse  repeated  for  a  long  time  every 
morning  of  the  six  days  of  the  week  until 
the  sounds,  the  words,  and  the  sense  had 
produced  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
me  as  to  make  this  verse  the  motto  of 
my  life  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
for  it  has  resounded  like  the  chant  of  a 
chorus  of  nuns  in  my  ears  on  all  the  days 
of  my  life.  The  older  I  grew,  the  more 
thoroughly  was  I  led  to  recognize  the 
full  importance  and  efficacy,  and  the 
profound  living  truth  of  the  maxim.  It 
became  the  basis  and  the  regulator  of 
numerous  undertakings  of  mine  and  al- 
ways proved  its  entire  truthfulness. 

After  this  confession  you  will  under- 
stand how  profoundly  I  was  afiected  and 
pleased  to  learn  that  you,  my  beloved 
cherished  friend,  have  selected  the  same 
verse  as  the  maxim  and  principle  of  your 
life.  With  so  secure  a  basis  common  to 
both  of  us,  the  work  we  commence  con- 
jointly is  sure  to  endure,  for  it  contains 
within  itself  the  condition  of  duration. 
In  this  way  the  work  which  we  intend 
to  carry  on  conjointly,  is  from  the  start 
sanctioned  by  God  and  blessed  through 
the  unity  of  life.  Let  us  then  behold 
this  faith  in  all  the  events  of  life  in  order 
to  confirm  and  elevate  our  trust  in  God 
and  in  ourselves  !  Q) 

As  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  inhar- 
monious relations  between  school  and 
home,  between  teachers  and  parents,  so, 
I  find,  do  others  feel  in  many  places.  It 
is  not  correct  to  expect  an  improvement 
to  be  eflFected  by  a  reform  of  the  home  or 
family,  which  will  surely  follow,  how- 
ever, from  a  reform  of  the  education  of 
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childhood,  as  I  had  occasion  to  mention 
above  when  I  spoke  of  the  influence 
which  an  increased  energy  of  child- life 
must  necessarily  exercise  upon  parents. 
Let  us  try,  then,  what  can  be  done  by  a 
common  Kindergarten  erected  upon  the 
spiritual  comer-stone  of  the  other  saying 
of  Christ:  *  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*' 

My  method  of  educating  children  must 
be  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  spirit 
little  known  as  yet,  you  say.  And  you 
are  right.  And  for  this  reason  am  I  de- 
termined to  devote  myself,  so  far  as  I 
have  myself  realized  this  spirit,  to  the 
management  of  the  institutions  until 
they  who  are  now  assisting  me,  have 
conceived  the  right  spirit  and  realize  its 
power.  There  is  no  end  of  diflSculties 
obstructing  my  way,  you  say:  but  if  we 
join  hands  we  can  overcome  them  all. 
That  may  not  be  easy  to  do,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  suffer  them  patiently  until 
their  removal  can  be  assured.  In  my 
life  I  have  had  many  occasions  to  prove 
my  patience  and  perseverance  in  single- 
handed  struggle.  (*)  But  this  time,  I 
shall  have  not  only  you  and  your  ladies 
but  my  pupil  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
before.  She  is  a  simple-minded,  modest 
and  sensible  girl,  whose  activity  and 
successes  in  the  practical  work  of  my 
system  will  be  a  living  link  of  mediation 
between  the  world  and  myself.  Her 
help  will  be  altogether  invaluable.  (') 

Her  activity  will  demonstrate  the  liv- 
ing charm  pertaining  to  a  woman's  play 
with  children  wherever  and  whenever 
going  on  but  noticed  very  seldom.  And 
t  will  also  show  the  deficiencies  attach- 
ing to  the  common  natural  play.  The 
greatest  of  these  defects  is  the  a^bsence  of 
rhythm  and  tact.  Not  only  the  spon- 
taneous play  of  older  children,  but  all  the 


movements  of  the  fingers  and  hands  and 
the  members  and  parts  of  the  body- 
ought  from  the  beginning  be  made 
rhythmically  in  ever  changing  meters  as 
in  verses.  And  the  child  will  be  bene- 
fited and  entertained,  if  the  rhythmical 
movements  are  accompanied,  if  not  by 
songs,  at  all  events  by  words  clearly- 
spoken  and,  if  possible,  versified.  Words 
spoken  in  a  simple  way  of  chanting  w^ill 
surely  produce  an  impression  upon  the 
child  much  more  powerful  than  plain 
speech. 

Another  deficiency  in  common  play 
with  children  is  this  that  it  is  so  fre- 
quently connected  with  thoughtless  or 
even  meaningless  words.  It  is  true,  the 
child  does  not  yet  understand  the  words, 
but  nevertheless  it  retains  the  sound  of 
any  word  indelibly  on  the  tablet  of  its 
memory.  '  At  a  later  period  of  life  when 
comprehension  attaches  a  sense  to  the 
sound,  the  word  that  was  all  the  time 
senseless,  will  even  under  such  circum- 
stances produce  an  injurious  effect,  be- 
cause it  serves  the  child  to  become  well 
used  to  listen  to,  and  to  pronoimce 
words,  or  sounds,  which  it  does  not 
understand,  or  which  are  altogether 
devoid  of  sense. 

It  is  a  necessary  precaution  to  be  ob- 
served by  every  educator,  to  select  only 
sensible  words  to  be  spoken  to  children 
from  the  start.  Every  word  ought  to 
offer  to  the  child's  mind  a  sound  to 
which  to  attach  some  elements  of  thought 
firom  the  first  moment  when  it  begins  to 
think  at  all,  which  is  at  the  moment 
when  the  first  sense  impressions  are  re- 
ceived. Such  words  will  offer  food  to 
the  mind,  to  heart  and  intellect,  from 
the  cradle,  and  will  thus,  no  doubt, 
serve  to  supply  strength  for  the  active 
life  to  follow.  C) 

Miss  Luise  Levin  who  is  working  in 
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my  room,  has  told  me  just  now,  in  con- 
nection with  what  I  said  above,  that  a 
relative  of  hers,  a  baby  of  two  years,  did 
not  like  singing  but  listened  with  pleas- 
ure to  a  clear  recital  although  he  did  not 
understand  much  of  it.  I  further  know 
of  two  little  boys,  whose  mothers  would 
sing  to  them,  that  whenever  the  latter 
sat  down  at  the  piano,  the  boys  would 
go  and  ask  them  not  to  sing.  I  wonder 
whether  the  distortions  of  the  face  that 
accompany  the  act  of  singing  with  the 
majority  of  performers  of  the  art,  are  the 
cause  of  this  childish  antipathy  ?  For 
it  is  just  this  sort  of  singing  which  the 
boys  did  not  want  to  see.  You  see  the 
little  beings  will  supply  us  all  the  time 
with  problems  for  solution. 

Frbderich  Froebel. 


NOTBS. 


(*)  This  was  another  forlorn  hope  which  poor 
Froebel  was  compelled  to  relinquish.  The  in- 
stitution at  Eisenach  was  never  established. 
It  was  again  the  public  disturbances  of  the  year 
1S48,  which  prevented  its  establishment.  The 
excitements  of  the  political  agitation  were  too 
great  to  suffer  a  quiet  movement  aiming  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  secure  progress  of  mankind 
by  means  of  a  natural  method  of  education,  to 
adequately  engage  the  interest  of  men.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  promises  and  results  of 
the  political  revolution  kept  the  minds  of  the 
people  so  completely  occupied  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  devote  their  thoughts 
to  an  examination  of  the  peaceable  educational 
revolution  intended  by  Froebel.  The  public 
spirit  looked  out  for  political  reforms  as  the 
only  true  panaceas  for  the  ills  oppressing  man- 
kind and  was  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding the  principle  of  the  Kindergarten. 

{^)  Well  had  Froebel  a  right  to  speak  of 
many  occasions  which  his  life  had  offered  him 
to  prove  his  patience  and  perseverance.  Neither 
could  he  have  expected  anything  different. 
If  you  would  be  spared  trials  of  unusual  inten- 
sity, choose  a  beaten  track  to  travel  through 
life,  a  track  long  laid  out,  and  well-trodden 
by  thousands.     In  such  a  path  at  every  step 


you  take,  you  will  find  guide-posts  to  direct 
you,  and,  if  you  beware  of  jostling  too  much 
against  those  of  your  fellow-men  that  travel 
the  same  road,  you  will  have  a  smooth  road 
and  escape  most  of  the  disappointments,  checks 
and  trials  of  such  as  elect  to  find  paths  of  their 
own  which  require  hewing  out  through  pri- 
meval forests  in  order  to  reach  a  goal  unknown 
as  yet  to  the  mass  of  men. 

It  is  such  new  paths  that  the  prophet,  the 
idealist  that  sees  and  wants  to  reach  a  new 
goal,  has  to  travel.  And  that  is  the  reason 
why  he  can  not  escape  numerous  checks  try- 
ing his  strength,  his  faith  and  perseverance  to 
the  utmost.  And  Froebel  was  such  an  idealist. 
The  education  of  man  was  the  ideal  goal  which 
he  saw  with  his  mind's  eye  and  pursued  all 
through  his  life.  There  was  not  a  beaten 
track  leading  toward  that  goal,  neither  knew 
he  the  direction  or  even  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion to  be  g^ven  to  the  path  that  should  lead 
there.  Yet  he  boldly  set  to  work  to  construct 
his  own  road,  confident  that  in  laboring  at  it, 
he  would  find  the  proper  method  of  doing  the 
work. 

And  he  did  find  it,  but  not  until  late  in  life. 
It  was  through  the  numerous  checks  and  trials 
which  he  encountered,  that  he  was  taught,  and 
finally  learned  how  to  proceed.  Undaunted 
by  difiiculties  of  every  kind  he  succeeded  in 
realizing  his  ideas  to  an  extent  that  could 
hardly  have  been  expected. 

Commencing  his  first  enterprise  which  was 
the  school  at  Griesheim,  later  Keilhau,  his 
capital  in  money  consisted  of  five  cents. 
Unable  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodgings  out  of 
that,  he  slept  in  a  bam,  on  a  wisp  of  straw, 
and  had  a  good  rest.  After  that,  when  the 
school  at  Keilhau  had  been  made  a  success, 
he  had  plenty  of  money,  but  never  spent  any 
for  his  own  use.  He  applied  everything  he 
had  to  the  perfection  of  his  institute.  That 
is  the  reason  why,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
this  letter,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  he  had 
no  greater  riches  than  on  the  day  when  he 
commenced  his  school  at  Griesheim. 

His  experience  with  the  pupils  whom  he  had 
educated  at  Keilhau,  had  convinced  him  that 
in  all  of  them,  and,  he  concluded,  in  all  chil- 
dren, there  was  a  defect  of  development  of  the 
mind,  due  to  a  lack  of  education  during  the  first 
years  of  life.  He  had  also  learned,  by  the 
same  experience,  that  it  is  impossible  in  later 
years  to  make  up  for  what  had  been  lacking 
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in  the  first  years  of  life.  With  this  conviction 
in  his  mind,  his  activity  as  teacher  and  edu- 
cator of  boys  of  school  age  did  no  longer  give 
him  the  satisfaction  it  had  formerly  afforded. 
He  felt  the  need  of  something  being  done  for 
infants  between  their  births  and  the  time  of 
entering  school.  In  order  to  be  able  to  pursue 
that  end,  he  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
school  at  Keilhau,  and  devoted  all  his  energy 
to  infant  education. 

It  was  another  path  he  was  compelled  to  hew 
out  and  build  for  himself.  The  ideal  to  be 
reached  by  this  path  was  altogether  new,  and, 
consequently,  much  stranger  to  the  world  than 
his  former  ideals.  There  was  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  making  money  in  this  work.  Then, 
how  did  Froebel  manage  to  live?  I  do  not 
know  and,  I  guess,  he  hardly  knew  himself. 
A  crust  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  water  sufficed 
for  the  nourishment  of  his  body,  and  his  palate 
never  longed  for  any  relish.  Froebel  had  suc- 
ceeded to  completely  subdue  his  bodily  feelings, 
and  to  render  all  his  animal  life  subservient  to 
his  idea ;  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there 
never  was  an  ascetic  who  had  so  perfectly 
overcome  the  flesh  as  this  man,  Froebel.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  never  thought  of  asceticism  as  a 
principle  of  life.  It  was  nothing  but  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  his  idea  that  had  con- 
quered his  body. 

Froebel  was  always  welcome  at  the  school 
at  Keilhau,  and  felt  the  less  delicacy  in  enjoy- 
ing its  hospitality  as  his  services  and  his  advice 
in  school  matters  were  not  only  welcome  but 
always  desired  and  in  demand.  He  had  even 
held  his  normal  courses  for  Kindergartners 
there.  But  at  the  time  when  this  letter  was 
written,  no  normal  pupils  could  be  accommo- 
dated, for  want  of  room,  and  thus  he  was  com- 
pelled to  look  out  for  another  place.  Without 
money  and  without  means,  except  his  genius 
and  enthusiasm,  he  was  as  poor  then  as  he  had 
been  when  he  started  his  first  school. 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  despair.  He  con- 
tinued to  look  out  for  new  opportunities,  and 
he  found  them,  as  is  well  known,  at  Dresden, 
at  Hamburg  and  at  Marienthal. 

{^)  The  frequent  mention  which  Froebel 
makes  of  Miss  Luise  Levin,  his  pupil,  in  this 
correspondence,  shows  how  closely  these  two 
souls  were  already  united  at  that  period.  As 
his  first  wife  had  been  his  true  helpmate  in 
his  former  enterprise,  and  had  been  the  first 
to    practically  carry  out  his   ideas  of  infant 


education,  as  shown  in  the  **  Miitter  und  Kose- 
lieder,"  thus  Miss  Levin  had  become  the 
practical  interpreter  of  his  ideas  to  his  normal 
pupils,  and  her  marriage  to  Froebel  was  only 
the  crowning  of  a  friendship,  and  a  unison  of 
interests,  of  labors  and  ideals,  that  had  already 
lasted  through  half  a  decade.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  FroebePs  life  at  Marienthal  was 
not  only  made  fruitful  but  even  rendered 
possible  through  her. 

(*)  Sounds  must  have  a  meaning.  Speaking 
to  children  senseless  sounds  is  even  worse  tlian 
giving  to  sounds  an  erroneous  meaning.  For 
errors  of  meaning  can  be  corrected,  but  if  the 
child  has  once  been  used  to  listen  to  and, 
consequently,  to  repeat  sounds  devoid  of  mean- 
ing, he  will  hardly  ever  be  able  to  accustom 
himself  to  adapt  sound  and  word  to  a  corre- 
sponding thought.  That  is  why  Froebel  says 
tihat  a  senseless  word  must  under  all  circum- 
stances produce  an  injurious  effect. 

To  get  a  child  used  to  hearing  and  speaking 
words  without  a  clear  meaning  is  laying  the 
foundation  to  the  li^abit  of  talking  without 
thinking.  Well  uttered  sounds,  by  themselves, 
produce  a  pleasurable  feeling  in  a  child,  and 
will  be  imitated.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
hearing  and  repeating  meaningless  sounds 
will  engender  a  love  of  sounds  without  mean- 
ing and  this  love  will  continue  to  adult  life. 
A  man  brought  up  in  this  habit,  will  always 
love  to  hear  big  sounding  words,  chiefly  when 
spoken  by  his  own  organs  of  speech.  And 
such  men  are  by  no  means  rare.  They  love 
to  hear  themselves  talk  and  care  much  more 
about  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their 
speeches. 

If  you  wish  to  educate  men  of  thou£^ht 
rather  then  heroes  of  the  gab,  mind  from  the 
first  start  to  use  no  words  or  sounds  but  such  as 
convey  a  clear  meaning  to  the  mind  of  the 
baby.  When  the  baby  first  opens  its  eyes  to 
the  light,  let  it  hear  the  word  *'  light."  A  short 
while  later  it  may  be  shown  light  and  shade 
and  hear  the  words  "light"  and  **dark."  In  feed- 
ing it,  do  not  call  the  food  "good,"  or  "goody 
goody,"  because  the  word  good  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  a  higher  meaning  ;  but  use  the  word 
"sweet"  with  food  of  pleasant  taste,  and  the 
word  "sour,"  or  "bitter,"  if  you  want  to  give  an 
unpleasant  taste'  of  something  which  the  baby 
must  avoid  crowding  into  the  mouth.  The 
word  "bad"  ought  to  be  more  carefully  avoided 
than  "  good  "  in  connection  with  perceptions 
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that  are  purely  sensitive.  Words  similar  to  the 
above  in  this,  that  they  express  sensuous  per- 
ceptions only,  ought  to  be  selected  for  use,  so 
long  as  the  mental  activity  of  the  baby  con- 
tinues confined  to  the  life  of  the  senses.  Ex- 
amples need  not  be  multiplied,  as  suflBcient 
instructions  concerning  the  first  steps  in  edu- 
cation are  given  in  Froebel's  numerous  writ- 
ings. 

Among  the  most  important  primary  ideas 
aroused  by  the  first  activity  of  the  senses,  are 
those  of  objects,  of  locality  and  motion.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  these  relations  in  space.  The  words 
"here,  there,  left,  right,  forward,  backward, 
up,  down,"  etc.,  ought  to  be  used  with  care  in 
order  to  avoid  causing  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  child. 

So  long  as  the  mother  has  the  child  on  her 
lap  and  both  are  looking  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  she  can  use  words  in  space  as  she 
would  for  herself.  But  when  the  child  faces 
her,  the  words  '*  here,  there,  left,  right,  for- 
ward, and  backward  *'  must  be  used  for  the 
child  in  a  sense  converse  to  that  which  would 
be  right  for  the  mother. 

A  similar  consideration  applies  to  a  teacher 
who  has  a  number  of  children  facing  her 
either  sitting  at  tables,  or  standing  in  a 
circle. 

Memory  acts  by  simple  association  in  time. 
Let  the  child  see  a  light  and  hear  the  word 
"light"  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  two-sense 
impressions  of  the  eye  and  ear  will  be  retained 
by  memory  as  belonging  together.  By  such 
association,  the  sound  and  the  object  are 
united,  or  the  sound,  or  word,  is  freighted  with 
a  meaning.  Any  sound  which  a  child  hears 
for  the  first  time,  will  be  in  its  memory  con- 
nected with  the  object  or  event  which  it  sees, 
or  feels  at  the  same  moment.  For  such  reason 
it  is  necessary  that  the  word  spoken  should 
correspond  to  the  image  present  at  the  time  to 
the  mind  of  the  child. 

The  action  of  memory  you  can  not  command 
or  direct  as  you  like.  You  must  be  careful  to 
make  use  of  it  according  to  its  natural  rule  of 
action. 

Avoid  erroneous  associations  between  sounds 
and  impressions  of  objects  or  events.  If 
you  are  careful  to  have  always  the  proper 
sound,  together  with  the  event,  memory  will 
do  the  rest,  providing  a  well-ordered  store  of 


conceptions  regularly  associated  with  its  ap- 
propriate names. 

Supposing  you  have  a  number  of  balls  of 
different  colors  and  set  them  running  fast  one 
alter  the  other  crying  out,  "helter-skelter," 
the  two  impressions  will  remain  associated  in 
the  child's  mind.  Seeing  the  rapid  motion  of 
many  colored  balls  it  is  delighted  as  children 
always  are  on  perceiving  motion.  Hearing  the 
word  "helter-skelter"  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
connect  that  word  with  the  pleasurable  im- 
pression produced  by  the  balls  moving  rapidly. 
Produce  the  same  pleasurable  impression  by  a 
rapid  movement  of  another  sort,  and  the  "hel- 
ter-skelter" will  again  be  connected  with  it  in 
the  child's  mind.  It  is  very  likely,  then,  that, 
for  a  time,  every  rapid  motion  will  be  to  the 
child  a  "helter-skelter." 

If  you  raise  up  an  infant's  arms  and  hands 
and  say,  "  So  big  is  baby,"  the  child  will  have 
the  pleasurable  impression  of  the  muscular 
movement  of  the  arms  and  connect  with  it  the 
sounds,  **so  big,"  with  the  accent  on  the  "so." 
Let  the  child  in  any  position  stretch  hands  and 
arms  over  its  head,  and  the  feeling  will  call  up 
the  sound  "  so"  mostly  without  anything  else, 
or  if  with  any  addition,  it  will  be  some  remnant 
of  the  word,  "big."  Or,  the  upward  stretching 
of  the  arms  will  be  associated  in  the  child's 
mind  with  the  sound  "so."  Such  was  not  the 
educator's  intention,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  previous  association,  that  the 
sound  "so"  is  expressive  of  the  stretching  of 
the  arms  high  over  the  head  in  the  child's 
mind. 

Take  the  first  gift,  the  ball,  hold  the  child  on 
your  lap  facing  you,  and  move  the  ball  toward 
the  baby  and  again  toward  yourself,  saying  or 
singing:  "To  you — to  me."  I  have  seen  and 
heard  this  done  as  it  is  above  described.  What 
must  be  the  result  ?  The  child  has  the  impres- 
sion of  the  ball  moving  toward  him  associated 
with  the  aound  yoUf  and  the  motion  away  from 
him  associated  with  the  sound  me.  This  is  a 
palpable  confusion  between  ideas  and  words. 
If  the  child  sees  his  dog  running  away,  he  will 
call  out  me;  and  when  doggy  comes  back, 
he  will  receive  his  pet  with  the  joyful  salute, 
you. 

Such  confusion  is  the  natural  result  of  an 
erroneous  application  of  the  words  you  and  me 
at  a  time  when  the  child  had  no  notion  yet  of  a 
personal  pronoun. 
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TYPICAL    PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


IX. 


One  of  the  pleasures  that  come  with 
the  return  of  warm  weather  is  the  field 
lesson. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  every  teacher 
can  not  take  her  class,  for  at  least  one 
visit,  to  green  fields  or  woods. 

While  frequent  visits  would  prove 
most  helpful,  one  may  furnish  a  vast 
amount  of  good  material  for  work,  and 
what  is  better  still,  an  inspiration  that 
will  revive  and  quicken  the  love  for 
nature  study. 

When  we  realize  more  fully  the  great 
benefit  to  the  children  of  this  work,  we 
shall  set  about,  with  the  determination 
that  knows  no  failure,  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  have  it. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every 
teacher  will  consider  carefully  the  avail- 
able ways  and  means,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  co-operation  with  some  other 
teacher  before  she  decides  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  visit  country  or  park. 

If  such  a  visit  is  impossible,  is  there  a 
vacant  lot  near  your  school,  and  if  so 
have  you  fully  explored  it  ?  There  may 
be  very  little  plant  life  there,  but  if  there 
is  any  at  all,  some  interesting  insect  life 
may  be  discovered. 

Possibly  the  earthworms  may  make 
this  their  field  for  operation,  or  a  colony 
of  ants  may  have  taken  possession  of 
some  obscure  comer  where  they  seem 
to  be  in  competition  with  the  busy  life 
about  them. 

If  not  this,  is  there  a  tree  within  rea- 
sonable distance  ?  Then  let  that  be  ob- 
served from  time  to  time  with  any  insect 
life  that  may  be  found  upon  or  near  it. 

Observation  lessons  on  things  brought 
into  the  schoolroom  are  great  helps,  but 


they  should,  if  possible,  go  hand  in 
hand,  with  the  observation  of  things  out 
of  doors  under  natural  conditions. 

There  are  teachers  in  parts  of  large 
cities  with  classes  of  sixty  or  more  little 
children  where  every  moment  is  seem- 
ingly required  to  do  the  work  laid  out 
for  them.  The  class  is  too  large  to  take 
as  a  whole,  and  there  is  no  assistant 
with  whom  a  part  can  be  left  at  work. 
Possibly,  too,  there  may  be  objection  to 
the  school  hours  being  used  for  this 
work,  those  who  object  seeing  no  value 
in  such  exercises. 

From  earnest  teachers  surrounded  by 
such  conditions  comes  the  question. 
**How  can  I  manage  to  have  any  of  this 
outside  work?  " 

One  teacher  can  not  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  another.  Each  must  work  out 
an  answer  according  to  her  own  condi- 
tions. 

However,  suggestions  based  on  ex- 
perience may  prove  helpful.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  children  them- 
selves are  the  best  helpers  and  a  few 
members  of  a  class  thoroughly  inter- 
ested are  a  great  help  in  getting  the  rest 
at  work. 

The  teacher  first  selects  the  subject 
for  study,  and  whether  it  be  a  patch  of 
weeds  with  its  insect  life,  an  ant-hill  or  a 
tree,  she  makes  a  careful  study  of  it  her- 
self. Just  before  dismissing  the  chil- 
dren she  tells  them  that  she  is  going  for 
a  short  walk  and  invites  any  who  are 
not  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  to  go  with 
her  for  a  few  minutes. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  response  fi-om  a 
number  of  children  and  these  can  be  led 
to  the  place  selected  for  work.     Only  let 
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the  teacher  be  genuinely  interested  and 
a  few  minutes  will  be  time  enough  in 
which  to  arouse  a  new  and  absorbing 
interest  in  the  children. 

The  next  day  at  the  morning  exer- 
cises, for  a  general  exercise,  or  during 
the  language  lesson,  let  the  children  tell 
the  school  what  they  saw.  The  teacher 
may  suggest  that  if  others  care  to  go  to 
this  place  she  will  go  again  after  school, 
or  those  who  have  been  may  now  act  as 
guides.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
majority  will  have  seen  and  become  in- 
terested in  the  subject  chosen.  It  be- 
comes common  property  in  which  each 
has  a  share  and  it  will  be  faithfully 
guarded  while  new  developments  are 
awaited. 

The  teacher  as  guide  or  director  may 
connect  much  of  the  other  school  work 
with  this,  so  that  the  fresh  interest  will 
brighten  and  sweeten  that  which  might 
otherwise  prove  dull  work. 

Many  lines  of  observation  may  be  re- 
lated to  some  one  thing  taken  as  a 
center,  and  all  will  be  helped  by  the 
connection. 

For  example — the  class  have  had  a 
lesson  out  of  doors  on  the  tree.  Now 
in  the  language  or  script  reading  lesson 
they  may  give  the  following  sentences  : 

We  took  a  walk. 

We  saw  some  trees. 

We  chose  one  for  our  tree. 

We  are  going  to  watch  it. 

Our  tree  has  a  trunk. 

Our  tree  has  branches. 

It  has  roots,  too. 

We  can  not  see  the  roots. 

We  can  see  the  branches  and  the 
trunk. 

The  trunk  is  straight. 

The  trunk  is  vertical. 

The  tree  has  bark. 

The  bark  is  gray. 


The  bark  is  rough. 

Is  the  bark  on  all  trees  gray  ? 

Is  the  bark  on  all  trees  rough  ?         ♦ 

There  are  twigs  on  our  tree. 

There  are  buds  on  the  twigs. 

The  buds  are  brown. 

There  are  no  leaves  on  the  tree. 

Tom  thinks  it  had  leaves  last  fall. 

Eddie  thinks  the  wind  called  the 
leaves. 

It  said,  **  Come  over  the  meadow  with 
me  and  play.** 

The  leaves  put  on  bright  dresses. 

The  wind  blew  them  away. 

Will  the  tree  have  leaves  again  ? 

We  will  watch  and  see. 

At  another  time  the  children  have 
enjoyed  measuring  the  tree,  and  some 
sentences  similar  to  the  following  are 
given.  The  questions  in  number  may 
be  adapted  to  the  class. 

We  measured  our  tree.  It  is  seven 
feet  from  the  ground  to  the  first  branch. 

That  is  three  and  one-half  feet  higher 
than  Eddie. 

It  is  two  feet  around  the  trunk  near 
the  ground. 

It  is  one  foot  nine  inches  around  the 
trunk  near  the  branches. 

Where  is  the  trunk  largest  ? 

How  much  larger  is  it  near  the  ground 
than  near  the  branches  ? 

For  work  at  their  desks  the  children 
may  draw  the  tree ;  also  twigs  from 
the  tree,  showing  the  arrangement  of 
buds. 

Sticks,  toothpicks  and  shoe-pegs  may 
be  laid  on  the  desk  to  represent  the 
mode  of  branching  or  the  arrangement 
of  buds. 

Twigs  from  other  trees  may  be  given 
the  children  and  those  that  have  buds 
arranged  like  ours  may  be  sorted  out. 

Some  twigs  from  our  tree  may  be  kept 
in  water  in   the  room   under  difierent 
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conditions  and   the    growth    compared 
with  those  on  the  tree. 

•Some  day  just  before  sending  the 
children  out  at  noon  sentences  similar 
to  the  following  may  be  put  on  the 
board. 

Will  you  look  at  our  tree  to-day  ? 

The  grass  is  getting  green  around  it. 

The  wind  has  been  blowing  it. 

The  clouds  have  been  sailing  over  it. 

The  rain  has  been  falling  on  it. 

The  sun  has  been  shining  on  it. 

The  birds  have  been  swinging  on  it. 

Will  the  birds  build  their  nests  in  our 
tree? 

What  does  the  rain  say  to  our  tree  ? 

Nellie  thinks  it  says  **  Tap- tap-tap  !  " 

Is  it  calling  the  leaves  ? 

Will  you  look  at  the  buds  ? 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  see  ? 

Some  of  the  tree  stories  that  have 
formerly  been  suggested  may  be  told  by 
the  teacher,  re-told  by  the  children 
and  their  sentences  used  as  script  les- 
sons. • 

**The  Walnut  Tree  that  Wanted  to 
Bear  Tulips/'  or  the  **  Little  Pine  Tree 
that  Wanted  Other  Leaves/*  are  very 
good  for  this  purpose. 

The  children  may  be  led  to  notice  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  at  different  hours, 
comparisons  made  with  their  own  and 
other  shadows,  singing  the  **  Shadow 
Song**  in  Song  Pictures^  by  E.  Smith. 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far,  of  the 
reading  from  books,  but  of  course  that 
has  been  a  part  of  our  work. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  work  in 
books  varies  with  the  power  of  the 
classes. 

When  the  children  read  with  ease 
from  the  blackboard,  the  sentences  that 
come  in  the  observation  and  literature 
lessons  it  is  generally  safe  to  put  the 
books  in  their  hands. 


If  we  are  sure  of  right  habits  in  the 
script  work  we  have  little  to  fear  when 
the  book  is  taken.  The  child  that  has 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  thought  of  the  sentence,  that  has 
never  called  single  words  in  a  meaning- 
less way,  will  look  for  the  thought  of 
the  printed  sentence;  will  not  attempt  to 
call  words  singly  that  mean  nothings 
when  so  called. 

The  phonic  work,  carefully  done,  the 
script  and  the  book  go  together  and 
neither  can  be  well  omitted.  We  wish 
to  arouse  in  the  child  a  love  for  reading, 
and  if  this  is  done  a  great  point  is  gained. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  few  First  Readers 
deal  with  the  topics  taken  up  in  the 
science  observation  lessons  or  in  the 
primary  history  and  literature.  Those 
who  have  hand  printing  presses  or  even 
type-writers  in  their  schools  are  fortu- 
nate, but  the  great  majority  have  no 
such  aids.  They  have  only  the  often 
roundly  abused  First  Reader. 

When  working  under  such  conditions 
it  was  often  found  a  help  to  group  the 
stories  or  lessons. 

For  example:  All  the  stories  about 
birds  were  selected  and  read  in  succes- 
sion. This  secured  a  certain  repetition 
of  vocabulary,  for  every  bird  had  its  nest 
and  eggs  and  could  do  certain  things  in 
common  with  the  rest. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
tree  every  story  that  told  about  any  tree 
was  sought  out  and  read. 

By  this  grouping  better  interest  was 
secured  and  some  connection  made  with 
the  other  work. 

It  is  for  every  teacher  to  help  create 
such  a  demand  for  better  literature  in 
primary  work  that  it  shall  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  near  future. 

Sarah  E.  Griswold, 
Cook  Co,  Normal  School^  Chicago, 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    MAY. 


*  *  Beholdy  I  make  all  things  new.  *  * 
The  '*  merry  month  of  May  "  is  a  time 
of  universal  joy  and  gla^pess,  but  the 
gladness  seems  to  be  of  that  single, 
free,  spontaneous  nature  characteristic 
of  childhood.  Is  it  not  because  at  this 
time  '*all  things  are  made  new,"  and 
we  rejoice  in  the  "newness'*  as  a  child 
does  ?  Father  and  mother  bird  have  a 
new  home  and  family  ;  the  flowers  have 
come  to  their  new  home  in  the  sunshiny 
garden  and  are  arrayed  in  the  brightest 
of  neW  dresses.  And  how  about  the 
house  of  the  child?  Behold,  it  too  is 
made  new.  To  be  sure,  the  process  goes 
by  the  somewhat  unpoetic  name  of 
house-cleaning,  but  the  resulting  com- 
fort in  the  home  is  a  matter  of  much 
rejoicing. 

Let  us  then,  see  what  suggestions  for 
work  for  the  children  come  to  us 
mothers  and  kindergartners  along  these 
lines  of  making  new  the  houses  of  (i) 
bird,  (2)  children  and  (3)  flowers. 


Birds — Home-building, — As  the  month 
of  May  is  a  busy  one  in  the  home,  a 
time  of  Work  for  great  and  small,  let  us 
encourage  a  helpful  spirit  in  the  chil- 
dren by  showing  that  even  the  smallest 
creature  in  this  great  busy  world,  has 
some  work  to  perform  ;  there  is  nothing 
so  small  or  unimportant  that  it  has  no 
part  to  fulfill  in  God's  great  plan. 

Moving  day  is  here,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robin,  who  decided  some  time  since  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  North,  have 
arrived,  yet  they  have  brought  neither 
boxes  nor  trunks,  nor  household  goods, 
for  their  little  feather  coats  constitute 
their  only  possessions.  Let  the  children 
represent  the  flight  of  the  birds  toward 


the  North  in  their  various  materials,  as 
drawing,  crayoning,  painting,  or  model- 
ing in  relief  on  placques,  also  with  sticks 
or  lentils  ;  always  keeping  the  directions 
North  and  South  clearly  in  mind. 

If  desirable  our  own  moving  day  with 
its  cart-loads  of  boxes  and  bundles  and 
furniture  may  be  illustrated  in  the  gift 
and  occupation  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  have  spent  many 
days  in  selecting  a  suitable  place  for 
their  home,  and  the  old  apple  tree  being 
decided  upon,  they  are  now  hard  at 
'v^ork  gathering  bits  of  straw  and  threads 
and  hair  and  leaves,  weaving  them  into 
a  snug  and  cozy  little  nest :  singing 
meanwhile  of  the  baby  robins  which  by 
and  by  will  be  lying  in  it. 

The  children  may  use  the  building 
gifts  to  erect  temporarilj'  homes  for  the 
Robin  family.  A  real  nest  should  be 
examined  and  the  children  allowed  to 
try  their  skill  in  nest  building. 

They  will  thus  see  their  own  limita- 
tions, and  be  led  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
distinct  work  for  little  birds  to  do,  which 
we  can  not  do  for  them;  and  they  cheer- 
fully and  willingly  carry  out  their  little 
part  of  the  Maker's  design. 

The  new  home  is  at  last  completed, 
and  ere  long  three  speckled  eggs  are 
lying  safe  and  warm  beneath  mother- 
bird's  soft  breast. 

Let  the  children  sing  softly  and 
sweetly: 

*'  In  a  hedge  just  where  'tis  best, 
Mother-bird  has  built  her  nest. 
Three  small   eggs  she   lays  speckled 

and  blue. 
Sits  there  many  days  warm  and  true." 

A  circle  play  may  also  be  arranged 
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from  this  song  if  desirable  :  and  many 
other  suitable  games  will  suggest  them- 
selves. 

With  the  smallest  children  the  hands 
may  form  the  nest,  the  red  ball  the 
mother-bird  and  small  beads  or  beans  the 
eggs,  rocked  gently  to  and  fro  they 
sing. 

Here  show  the  busy  life  of  Mr.  Robin 
in  caring  for  the  mother-bird,  and  in 
guarding  the  little  home  from  danger, 
also  emphasize  the  mother  robin's  patient 
brooding  over  the  nest  until  three  tiny 
baby  birds  are  there  to  be  loved  and 
watched  over  and  fed. 

Father  and  mother  bird  must  now 
work  harder  than  ever  with  five  hungry 
mouths  to  be  filled  instead  of  two.  Show 
their  tender  love  for  their  young,  and 
use  this  opportunity  to  arouse  in  the 
children  a  sympathy  and  kindness 
toward  all  weak  creatures. 

And  the  baby  robins.  Have  they  no 
work  to  do  in  this  great  busy  world  ? 

It  is  for  them  to  lie  patiently  and  wait 
and  to  do  father  and  mother's  bidding, 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  leave 
the  little  home  and  perform  a  greater 
work  by  caring  for  themselves. 

Lead  the  children  to  realize  that  in 
the  bird  family  as  well  as  in  the  human 
family,  there  is  some  part  for  each  mem- 
ber to  perform;  and  no  matter  how  small 
the  corner  we  are  to  fill,  if.  we  do  it 
cheerfully  and  well,  we  will  have  fulfilled 
a  part  of  the  Master's  plan. 

This  lesson  may  be  illustrated  with 
good  results  in  the  little  cube  family  of 
the  Third  Gift. 

The  children  may  represent  the  birds 
in  the  following  song  : 

Teacher: 

**  Birdies,  birdies,  full  of  life  and  full  of 
glee. 


Tell  me,    tell   me,    why  you  sing  so 
cheerily." 

Birds: 

**  We  sing  because  the  skies  are  blue. 
We  sing  because  our  hearts  are  true. 
We  sing  because  He  wants  us  to — 
Our  Father  in  the  Heaven." 

All: 

*'  We  love  to  do  His  blessed  will, 
We  try  to  fail  Him  never, 
We  love  His  wishes  to  fulfill. 
Forever  and  forever." 

Children — House-cleaning, — The  first  of 
May  is  here — house-cleaning  or  moving 
time  has  come,  and  the  mother,  with  a 
sigh  at  the  prospect,  wishes  the  children 
had  a .  grandmother  or  an  aunt  in  the 
country,  where  they  might  all  stay  until 
it  is  well  over.  But  such  is  not  the  case, 
the  house-cleaning  must  be  done  and 
there  are  the  children  !  Some  one  sug- 
gests, *  *  Give  the  children  a  part  of  the 
work  to  do."  You  think  little  children 
can  not  work,  perhaps,  but  only  try 
them.  Put  it  on  the  right  basis,  and 
you  will  find  that  they  are  even  happier 
in  real  work,  such  as  father  and  mother 
do,  than  in  aimless  play.  Froebel  him- 
self, says,  **  Every  child,  boy  and  youth, 
whatever  his  condition  or  position  in  life, 
should  devote  daily  at  least  one  or  two 
hours  to  some  serious  activity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  definite,  external  piece 
of  work." 

For  **  three  stories  "  of  the  work  little 
children  can  do,  read  the  article  **  Child 
Culture  Studies ' '  in  April  Kindergar- 
ten, '92.  When  the  house-cleaning 
time  comes  in  the  homes  there  referred 
to,  do  you  suppose  there  will  be  any 
thought  of  sending  the  children  to 
**  grandmother's  "  ?  Indeed  no,  they 
will  all  be  needed  at  home. 

And  now,  what  may  the  Kindergarten 
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do,  not  only  to  create  in  the  child  the 
desire  to  be  helpful  at  home,  but  to 
show  him  how  this  may  be  accom- 
plished ? 

Suppose  we  beg^n  with  little  talks 
about  scrubbing,  washing  and  sweeping 
days — when  different  parts  of  the  house 
are  made  new — and  lead  on  from  this  to 
the  annual  house-cleaning  time,  and  the 
need  of  it.  The  children  will  tell  us  the 
whole  process,  and  our  skillful  questions 
will  lead  them  to  see  in  what  order  the 
thing  is  best  accomplished.  Why  do  we 
take  up  carpets  before  papering  or  calci- 
mining  ?  When  is  the  best  time  to  scrub 
floors,  clean  paint  and  polish  furniture  ? 
What  is  a  good  way  to  wash  and  dry 
curtains  ?  Let  us  play  at  house-cleaning 
here  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  then  we 
will  learn  how  to  be  a  real  help  to  mother 
when  she  cleans  house. 

The  Kindergarten  material  is  full  of 
possibilities  in  this  line. 

For  instance,  the  carpets  (folding  pa- 
-per)  may  be  taken  up,  hung  on  the  line 
(cross-bar  of  Second  Gift)  and  beaten 
with  rattan  sticks. 

In  the  meantime,  the  *  floors  are  being 
scrubbed  (the  cylinder  serving  as  pail, 
the  one  cube  as  soap  apd  the  other  as 
scrubbing  brush).  Finally,  the  carpets 
may  be  tacked  down  (cylinder  and  rattan 
stick  making  the  hammer).  Given  the 
material,  the  children  will  make  fitting 
use  of  it. 

Another  day,  while  papering  is  in  or- 
der, the  Second  Gift  box  cover,  supported 
by  two  cubes,  will  make  a  very  good 
work  table  for  the  paperhanger.  The 
cylinder  again  serves  as  paste  pail  and 
rolled  intertwining  paper  makes  our  wall- 
paper, which  may  be  unusued  and  cut  to 
fit  a  certain  wall. 

In  folding  and  cutting  a  little  series 
may  be  worked  out,  showing  the  calci- 


miner's    sheet,    boards,     ladders,    pail," 
brushes,  overalls  and  so  forth. 
'  Slats  and  sticks  make  good  step  lad- 
ders and  curtain  frames. 

Nothing  would  give  the  children 
greater  pleasure  than  to  **make  new** 
a  little  playhouse  for  some  little  friend. 
A  soap  box,  or  strong  pasteboard  box 
would  serve  as  house.  The  children 
could  then  literally  carpet,  paper,  calci- 
mine and  furnish  it  throughout,  making 
use  of  the  ideas  gained  through  their 
plays,  and  of  the  Klindergarten  material 
so  far  as  possible.  Cardboard  modeling 
and  pease  work  would  help  much  toward 
the  furnishing. 

But  the  most  satisfactory  thing  will 
be  the  *' house-cleaning '*  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten itself.  The  children  may 
wipe  off  chairs  and  tables,  clean  all 
the  pictures,  polish  brass  door-knobs — 
and  possibly  wash  the  windows  on  the 
inside,  if  they  are  low.  They  can  also 
rearrange  all  the  material  in  new  boxes, 
and  put  it  away  in  the  cupboards.  You 
could  do  all  this  yourself  more  quickly 
and  easily  you  think.  Possibly,  but 
we  are  considering  the  training  of  our 
children,  and  a  little  extra  time  spent 
now,  is  going  to  save  time  for  them  and 
us  and  the  mothers  in  the  future. 


Flowers --Gardening,  —  While  house- 
cleaning  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
house  and  general  preparations  are  being 
made  that  **the  long,  warm,  lightsome 
summer  days*'  may  be  enjoyed,  what 
can  be  done  in  the  yards  to  make  them 
more  attractive  ? 

What  suggestions  may  we  give  the 
little  children  in  Kindergarten  that  will 
be  of  practical  value  at  'home,  and  thus 
help  the  tired  mothers  ? 

No  occupations  can  be  more  fascina- 
ting, healthful  or  helpful  for  the  phys- 
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ical,  mental  and  moral  growth  of  children 
than  gardening. 

Many  of  our  little  ones  have  no  yards 
where  flower-beds  can  be  arranged  but 
most  of  them  have  space  enough  for  a 
load  of  sand  and  with  some  garden  tools, 
little  wagons  or  wheelbarrows,  many 
delightful  hours  may  be  spent.  All 
have  porches  or  window-sills  which  may 
be  utilized. 

In  the  Kindergartens  seeds  were 
planted  in  March  and  April  and  by 
this  time  are  well-formed  plants,  while 
in  the  woods  and  parks  flowers  are 
found. 

The  sand-table  is  an  almost  indispens- 
able article  of  furniture  this  season  of 
the  year.  (Enameled  cloth  spread  over 
regular  tables  makes  a  good  substitute.) 
Penny  garden  tools,  watering  pots  and 
wagons  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  work  with  sand,  though  the  hands 
will  be  busy  working  out  the  ideas  with 
which  the  mind  is  occupied  when  no 
other  instruments  are  presented,  and 
Emilie  Poulsson's  Finger  Plays  will 
help  the  verbal  expression. 

And  how  the  children  love  clay  days  ! 
Placques,  or  slates  as  the  little  ones  call 
them,  are  made,  upon  which  the  leaf, 
flower  or  other  object  is  drawn  with 
slate  pencils  oifingerSy  the  placque  next 
to  outline  is  pressed  down  with  the  lit- 
tle thumbs,  leaving  the  form  as  if  in 
relief.  Often  better  results  are  obtained 
from  clay  drawing  than  from  drawing 
on  paper. 

The    typical    forms    used    as    bulbs,, 
boxes,    flower    pots,    etc.,    are    always 
enjoyed  by  children   and  many  of  the 
older  ones  are  able  to  model  well  defined, 
simple  leaves  upon  the  placques. 

The  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  Gifts  and 
Tablets  are  inexhaustible  in  their  re- 
sources for  symmetrical    beauty  forms 


which  the  children  delight  in  calling 
flower-beds,  and  these  forms  copied  and 
pasted  with  the  parquetry  papers  or 
drawn  upon  checked  paper  give  the 
children  something  to  take  home  for 
their  scrap-books.  Then  houses  in 
which  tools  are  kept  when  not  in  use 
are  made. 

Designs  with  sticks  and  rings  for 
borders  and  center-pieces,  and  many 
patterns  for  folding  and  cutting  may 
be  used  here  that  seem  out  of  place  at 
other  times. 

Then  with  corks  and  wires  (a  most 
excellent  substitute  for  pease  work,  now 
when  every  seed  stands  for  life  and  the 
pushing  of  sticks.into  the  pease  seem  like 
truly  stabs),  all  sorts  of  forms  from  gar- 
den tools  and  wheelbarrows  to  beauty 
forms,  with  care  are  well  made. 

But  work  with  plant  life  itself  is  per- 
haps most  interesting. 

Clumps  of  violets  and  other  wild 
flowers  are  easily  transplanted  from 
the  woods  to  the  Kindergarten  and 
there  tell  their  wonderful  story  of  life. 

With  these  living  objects  what  may 
the  children  learn  of  the  law  of  growth 
as  well  as  of  color,  number  and  form  ? 

The  work  of,  the  sunbeam  and  rain 
fairies  is  always  a  delightful  theme  for 
little  folks.  The  fairies  that  paint  the 
grasses,  leaves  and  flowers  become 
**  truly  *'  friends  and  examples  to  them. 

One  of  the  sweetest  stories  for  work  of 
this  kind  and  one  that  forms  the  foun- 
dation for  an  exquisite  little  game  is 
The  GlendoverSy  by  J.  G.  Holland. 

Light  as  the  source  of  color  is  a 
beautiful  subject  for  study  this  month 
when  nature  dons  her  gayest  robes. 

A.  B.  H. 
A.  T. 
L.  W.  G. 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Associaiion, 
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A    FEW    POINTS    MADE    FOR    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    KINDERGARTENS. 


At  a  recent  National  Convention  of 
State  and  City  Superintendents,  held  in 
Brooklyn,  in  February,  a  morning  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  **  What  does 
the  State  owe  the  child  from  three  to 
six  years  of  age?'*  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
read  an  able  paper  upon  the  subject, 
telling  of  the  many  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  placing  Kindergartens  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  nation.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  superintend- 
ent, the  obstacles  seemed  almost  insur- 
mountable. At  the  close  of  his  paper, 
Mr.  Gove,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Denver  schools,  called  the  chairman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of 
the  morning  was  the  practicality  of 
putting  Kindergartens  *  into  publix: 
schools,  not  the  value  of  Kindergartens 
in  themselves. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  College,  was  next 
called  upon  the  platform.  First,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick' s  objection  that 
the  Kindergarten  rooms  would  have  to 
be  built  specially  for  the  Kindergartens 
(as  no  ordinary  sized  schoolroom  was 
large  enough  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Kindergarten),  she  said;  **If  the  Kin- 
dergarten, is  limited  to  thirty  children, 
with  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  as 
it  should  be,  instead  of  having  sixty  or 
eighty  children  crowded  into  a  single 
room,  this  objection  would  vanish  into 
thin  air,  and  there  is  no  true  Kinder- 
gartner  who  does  not  deplore  the  crowd- 
ing of  many  little  children  into  one 
room,  as  the  excitement,  or  what  is  per- 
haps worse  still,  the  necessitated  sup- 
pression, is  bad  in  every  way,  and  the 
best  Kindergarten  work  can  not  be  done 
under  such  conditions ;  whereas,  placing 


thirty  children  in  command  of  the 
teacher,  allows  the  right  individual  at- 
tention and  degree  of  freedom  necessary 
for  real  development  at  this  period  of 
time.  This  number  could  easily  be 
placed  in  the  ordinary  schoolroom." 

Again,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  spoke  of  the 
danger  to  the  unity  of  the  school  govern- 
ments caused  by  the  demand  made  for 
special  supervisors  of  the  Elindergarten 
work.  Miss  Harrison  continued  :  *  *  I 
can  not  see  the  validity  of  this  alarm. 
Are  there  not  supervisors  of  drawing,  of 
music,  of  gymnastics,  already  in  our 
schools,  and  has  any  special  difficulty 
arisen  from  their  supervision  of  their 
particular  departments  ?  No  one  but  a 
trained  Kindergartner  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  system,  and  knowing 
at  a  glance  true  work  of  supervision, 
could  judge  wisely  as  to  the  kind  of 
work  going  on  in  the  public  school  Kin- 
dergartens ;  but  such  a  woman  ought 
and  would,  in  my  opinion,  heartily  co- 
operate with  the  primary  teachers  of  the 
grades  beyond  the  Kindergarten,  the 
principals  of  the  building  and  the  city 
superintendent,  as  unity  of  work  is  one 
of  the  great  things  for  which  the  Kinder- 
garten stands." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  third  objection,  the 
necessity  of  employing  inefficient  teach- 
ers, was  answered  :  **  If  the  Kindergar- 
tens were  begun  in  any  right  way,  no 
one  could  deplore  more  than  I  the  evils 
which  have  arisen  from  inefficient  and 
immature  work  done  under  the  name  of 
the  Kindergarten.  However,  with  train- 
ing classes  in  all  of  our  large  cities  en- 
thusiastically at  work,  this  difficulty 
could  soon  be  obviated,  especially  as  the 
system  is  introduced  gradually  into  each 
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new  city,  in  fact,  there  is  less  danger  in 
this  department  of  education  than  in  any 
other  department  of  public  school  work. 
The  mother  instinct,  inborn  in  each  true 
woman,  will  add  much  in  supplementing 
inexperience.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me  ;  I  am  not  for  one  moment  advocat- 
ing putting  untrained  or  half-trained 
Kindergartners  in  charge  of  little  chil- 
dren; I  mean  simply  this:  that  the  young 
Kindergartner  who  has  gained  insight 
into  the  principles  of  development  of 
child  nature  and  has  gained  the  required 
amount  of  skill  in  the  technique  of  the 
Kindergarten  work  has  the  advantages 
over  the  novice,  in  music  or  drawing  for 
example,  in  that  the  native  mother  in- 
stinct will  often  help  her  in  emergencies 
and  suggest  expediencies  not  taught  in 
the  training  house. 

* '  Again  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  speaks  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Kindergarten  as  the  all-im- 
portant feature  of  the  system  and  sug- 
gests that  too  much  importance  is  at- 
tached at  the  average  Kindergarten  to 
the  games.  On  this  point  I  beg  leave  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman.  Important  as 
are  the  gifts  in  the  intellectual  training 
of  the  child's  powers  of  observation  and 
calculation,  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  play  circle.  The  training  which 
he,  gets  in  this  latter. is  a  slow  but  sure 
preparation  for  a  comprehension  of  the 
relationships  of  life.  Surely  there  is  no 
greater  aim  in  education  than  this  same 
preparation  in  co-operation  with  one's 
fellows. 

*  *  Last,  but  not  least,  we  come  to  the 
diflBculty  arising  from  the  added  ex- 
pense which  putting  Kindergartens  into 
the  Public  Schools  necessarily  involves. 
Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  said  : 
*  There  are  certain  things  for  which  each 
one  of  us  .does  not  hesitate  to  spend 
money, '  I  think  with  the  true  significance 


of  the  Kindergarten  understood,  it  would 
soon  become  one  of  those  certain  things 
for  which  the  tax-payer  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  spend  his  money.  Such  is  proved 
to  be  the  case  in  Boston,  in  St.  Louis,  in 
Milwaukee,  in  Des  Moines,  and  several 
other  lesser  cities  of  our  nation.  May  I 
therefore  beg  your  forbearance  for  a  few 
moments,  while  I  try  to  explain  to  you 
in  as  simple  and  straightforward  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten as  a  preparation  not  only  for 
the  after-school  life  of  the  child,  but  for 
all  his  after  life.'' 

**The  four  points  to  which  I  would 
call  your  thoughtful  consideration  are: 
First.  What  is  education  ?  Second. 
What  can  be  done  for  the  child  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six  by  way  of 
really  educating  him?  Third.  What 
preparation  does  the  Kindergartner  need 
for  thus  training  the  child  ?  And  fourth, 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  concerning 
our  efforts  in  Chicago  to  prepare  her  for 
this  work.  First.  What  is  education  ? 
All  education  worthy  of  that  name  aims 
to  prepare  the  child  to  meet  life  and  its 
problems  in  a  better,  more  rational  way 
than  he  would  be  able  to  meet  it  without 
this  education.  All  thinking  educators 
agree  that  this  preparation  must  include 
not  only  the  training  of  the  child's 
muscles,  that  he  may  have  complete  con- 
trol of  them  and  thus  make  his  body  the 
servant  of  his  soul,  but  also  the  training 
of  his  senses  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  take  into  himself  clear 
impressions  from  the  outside  world,  upon 
which  depends  so  much  of  the  definite- 
ness  of  his  mental  concepts.  Nor  is  the 
training  of  his  powers  of  observation,  his 
judgment,  his  memory,  and  his  imagi- 
nation all.  He  must  learn  also  that 
greatest  lesson  in  life,  how  to  deal  with 
his  fellow- beings:  what  his  relations  are 
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to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  what  are 
the  duties  arising  from  them.  To  the 
exact  degree  in  which  he  has  learned 
this  lesson  do  the  obstacles  vanish  from 
his  pathway. 

*•  If  this  is  education,  let  us  turn  now 
to  what  part  of  it  can  be  given  to  the 
child  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six. 
This  is  the  free,  creative,  play  period  of 
the  child's  existence.     He  has  passed 
out  of  the  passive,  receptive  period  of 
infancy   and   is  not  yet  ready  for  the 
eager  acquisitive  period  of  childhood. 
Flay  is  his  natural  atmosphere  and  play 
is  his  delight.     His  soul  opens  out  to 
impressions  which  may  come  to  it  in  the 
guise  of  play.     No  effort  is  hard  or  dis- 
agreeable if  it  helps  to  make  more  real  to 
him  his  play.     This  is  why  the  Kinder- 
garten   understanding    the    wholesome 
lovable    condition    of   this  age,   seizes 
upon  its  most  salient  characteristic  and 
educates  by  means  of  play.     When  the 
child  is  trying  to  fly  like  a  bird,  to  leap 
like  a  frog,  to  poiAid  like  a  blacksmith- 
to  saw  like  a  carpenter,  to  march  like  a 
soldier,  his  every  muscle  is  unconsciously 
coming    under  control,  for  he  himself 
thinks  only   of   imitating   the  activity 
towards  which  he  had  been  led.     Again 
when  he  is  playing  our  guessing  games, 
or  working  with  blocks  of  clay,  or  other 
material  of  the  Kindergarten,  he  is,  all 
unawares,  training  his  senses  and  there- 
fore laying  up  his  store  of  mental  im- 
pressions to  be  used  later.     In  this  world 
of  play  he  learns  not  only  to  observe,  to 
remember,  and  to  create,  but  also  to  for- 
bear, to  help,   and  to  sympathize  with 
his  comrades;  nor  is  this  all.    The  year's 
work  in  a  good  Kindergarten  leads  him 
through  a  series  of  experiences  in  which 
are  foreshadowed  the  great  institutions 
of  man. 

*  'Here  again  with  songs  and  stories  and 


games  about  bird  families,  and  the  like, 
the  fingers  of  his  chubby  little  hands  are 
a  family  of  workers.  All  things  with 
which  his  thoughts  come  in  contact  be- 
come new  illustrations  of  family  life. 
He  involuntarily  calls  his  long  sticks 
papa  and  mamma  sticks,  and  the  short 
ones  baby  sticks.  I  had  a  child  come  to 
me  one  day  and,  with  great  delight,  ex- 
claim, *I  have  brought  you  a  whole 
family  of  spools,  a  grandfather  spool  and 
all.'  Sure  enough,  there  they  were. 
A  large  spool  which  had  held  carpet 
thread  represented  the  portly  grandfather 
of  his  experience. 

*' Again  and  again  like  illustrations 
show  that  the  children  are  slowly  but 
surely  comprehending  the  family  relation- 
ship. While  dwelling  upon  this  thought 
all  sorts  of  stories  are  told  and  games  are 
played,  which  serve  to  bring  out  the  duty 
of  parents  to  carefully  watch  and  guard 
their  young,  and  the  love  and  obedience 
which  is  expected  from  the  younglings. 
I  well  remember  stopping  a  bird  game 
one  time  when  the  father-bird,  after  feed 
ing  the  mother- bird  and  the  five  little 
baby  birds,  flew  thoughtlessly  off,  leav- 
ing the  young  mother-bird  to  train,  as 
best  she  could,  the  babies  to  fly.  I 
stopped  the  game.  *  What  sort  of  a  father- 
bird  have  we  here  ? '  said  I  in  amaze- 
ment. *  You  have  left  the  mother-bird  to 
do  all  the  teaching  of  the  babies. '  *  But, ' 
began  this  embryo  father,  *  I  caught  the 
worms  for  them.'  *  Yes,  and  while  you 
were  getting  the  food, '  said  I,  *the  mother- 
bird  was  keeping  the  little  ones  warm. 
Don't  you  think  you  both  are  needed  to 
teach  them  to  fly  ?*  He  looked  up  at  me 
with  a  puzzled  expression  of  face  as  if 
he  were  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  my  ideas  of  a  father's  duty. 
*  What  do  you  say  children,'  said  I,  ap- 
pealing to  our  little  world  for  its  public 
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opinion.  *  Of  course  he  must  help, '  came 
in  a  chorus  of  voices.  The  game  was 
repeated,  and  this  time  the  father-bird 
carefully  fulfilled  his  part  of  helping  the 
birdlings  to  fly.  This  may  seem  to  you 
a  small  matter  and  yet,  to  use  FroebePs 
own  words,  '  The  impressions  of  early 
childhood  are  the  root  fibers  of  later  de- 
velopment.' Again  one  day  I  remember 
when  we  were  playing  the  game  of  black- 
smith, two  little  girls  had  been  chosen  to 
play  the  part  of  the  blacksmiths'  wives, 
who  were  to  get  the  dinner  ready  for  the 
sturdy  workmen  on  their  return  from 
their  blacksmith  shops.  One  of  the 
children  set  herself  heartily  at  work  pre- 
tending to  scour  the  table  and  place 
imaginary  dishes  upon  it,  and  to  busy 
herself  in  general  in  the  preparation  of 
the  supposed  dinner.  The  other  child 
dropped  down  into  a  chair  and  folded 
her  hands.  '  Why  !  Betty,'  said  I,  *  you 
will  not  have  Charlie's  dinner  ready  for 
him  when  he  comes  home. '  *  My  mamma 
does  not  cook  dinners, '  contemptuously 
replied  this  offspring  of  aristocracy.  I 
said  nothing.  ^  The  game  went  forward. 
When  the  shoeing  of  the-  horses  was 
done  and  the  little  blacksmiths  had 
played  the  washing  of  faces  and  hands, 
and  the  taking  off  of  their  imaginary 
leather  aprons,  each  turned  to  the  corner 
of  the  room  which  represented  his  home. 
Now  was  my  time  to  impress  my  lesson 
of  family  duty.  *  Charlie,'  said  I  quietly, 
*  I  think  you  will  have  to  go  over  to 
Katherine's  house  for  dinner  to-day ; 
Betty  does  not  seem  to  have  anything 
ready  for  you,'  and  phlegmatic  Charlie 
walked,  quite  unconsciously  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  My  little 
aristocrat  colored  slightly,  but  said  noth- 
ing. I  noticed  from  that  day  on  no  child 
refused  to  do  his  part  in  the  family  life. 
Most  diligent  of  all  was  little  Miss  Bessie, 


who  had  learned  her  lesson,  that  he  who 
would  have  a  home  must  share  in  its 
labors. 

* '  Later  in  the  year  when  this  relation- 
ship has  become  clear  and  fixed  in  the 
children's  mind  we  begin  taking  them 
to  the  shoemakers,  the  blacksmiths,  the 
carpenters  and  various  other  forms  of 
the  primitive  activities  of  the  trades- 
world  about  them.  They  learn  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  cobbler's  children 
must  have  bread,  that  the  baker's  chil- 
dren must  have  shoes,  that  the  black- 
smith's children  must  have  a  house  to 
shelter  them,  and  so  the  necessity  of  the 
great  trades-world  grows  up  within  them 
as  it  has  g^own  up  in  the  world  outside, 
in  order  that  the  family  life  might  be 
sustained  and  supplied.  Again  stories 
are  told  of  the  workmen,  songs  are  sung 
about  the  busy  blacksmith,  the  jolly 
carpenter,  the  merry  cobbler,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  becoming  these  work- 
men in  their  imitative  plays,  and  thus 
come  into  sympathy  With  the  real  work- 
ing world  around  them.  I  believe  my- 
self, firmly,  that  the  great  problem  of 
capital  and  labor  will  not  be  solved  by 
laws  enacted  in  legislative  halls,  but  by 
the  sympathies  aroused  in  the  nursery 
and  Kindergarten  world.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  lesson  once  taught  me  by  a 
little  five-year-old  girl.  I  had  called 
into  our  Kindergarten  a  scissors-grinder, 
in  order  that  the  children,  by  seeing 
him  do  his  work,  might  more  perfectly 
imitate  it  in  our  little  game  of  scissors- . 
grinder.  After  he  had  sharpened  one 
or  two  pairs  of  scissors,  I  paid  him  his 
price  and  opened  the  door  for  him  to  go, 
when  this  child  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  you 
forgot  to  thank  him,  too.'  She  had 
been  the  scissors-grinder  in  our  play 
circle  and  had  thus  realized  that  court- 
esy as  well  as  wages  were  due  to  the 
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laborer.  Think  what  a  revolution  would 
take  place  were  all  mankind  to  come  to 
such  a  realization  ! 

**  As  the  year  progfresses,  the  lessons 
in  form,  color,  number,  position,  direc- 
tion, and  size  go  steadily  forward,  so  too 
do  the  impressions  concerning  life  and 
its  relationships.  By  degrees  the  chil- 
dren are  led  to  discover  the  necessity  of 
the  state  relationship.  Policemen  must 
be  employed  that  trade-life  may  not  be 
interfered  with  ;  firemen  must  be  ready 
that  homes  may  rest  in  security ;  even 
soldiers  must  be  trained  that  the  nation 
may  be  protected.  Little  by  little  is  in- 
stilled the  meaning  of  true  knighthood, 
and  lofty  heroism,  which  sacrifices  per- 
sonal interests,  family  ties,  and  mercan- 
tile prosperity  when  the  state  demands 
it,  until  the  flag  of  our  nation  becomes 
the  symbol  that  it  really  is  of  loyalty  to 
country,  of  sacrifices  of  lesser  interests 
to  greater.  Could  you  see  as  I  have 
seen  twenty,  thirty,  forty  little  Bohemi- 
ans and  Germans  waving  the  American 
flag  high  above  their  heads,  bowing  in 
reverend  laudation  to  the  picture  of 
George  Washington  as  it  hung  upon  the 
wall,  singing  with  all  their  might  *  My 
Country,  *tisofThee,'  you  would  realize 
as  no  words  of  mine  could  paint  for  you, 
the  strong  and  deep  impression  which 
State  life  has  already  made  upon  these 
young  minds. 

*'  As  Easter  approaches  and  Spring 


supplies  us  with  sunshine,  and  sense  of 
opening  life  and  widening  experiences, 
the  Kindergarten  comes  slowly  to  that 
universal  relationship,  the  brotherhood 
of  all  mankind,  which  is  the  true  church 
invisible ;  for  without  this  truth  there  is 
no  church  worthy  of  the  name.  He  can 
not  rightly  pray  *  Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven,'  who  has  not  learned  to  say, 
our  brothers  who  are  on  earth.  So  we 
see  that  the  lessons  in  form,  color,  num- 
ber, position,  direction,  and  size  are  the 
more  external  clothing  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. That  the  training  of  the  powers 
of  observation,  of  memory,  of  judgment, 
of  imagination  are  the  mere  physical 
structureis,  a  body  as  it  were,  whereas 
the  real  soul  of  this  great  thought,  that 
which  is  to  make  it  eternal,  and  to  live 
as  long  as  man  shall  live,  is  this  train- 
ing which  it  gives  to  the  child  by -thus 
teaching  him  to  realize  those  great  re- 
lationships which  make  the  difierence 
between  the  savage  life  and  that  of 
Christian  civilization. 

*'  It  is  for  this  reason,  gentlemen,  that 
we  ask  your  help  in  making  the  Kinder- 
garten a  part  of  the  great  public  school 
system  of  America.  We  would  have 
given  to  each  child  this  strong  founda- 
tion for  his  afker  building,  that  our  coun- 
try may  grow  stronger,  greater,  and 
more  noble,  because  its  citizens  realize 
that  they  are  one  common  brother- 
hood." 


Dandelion,  dandelion, 

Where's  your  cap  of  gold  ? 
Where's  the  jacket  green  and  trim 

That  you  wore  of  old  ? 
Then  you  nodded  to  the  birds 

In  a  jaunty  way, 
And  you  danced  to  every  tune 

The  breeze  could  play. 


Dandelion,  dandelion. 

Summer's  coming  on. 
And  your  wig  is  snowy  white, 

Golden  locks  are  gone  ; 
But  you've  had  a  merry  time 

Since  you  began, 
And  even  now  you  are  a  cheery, 

Blithe  old  man.  — Adapted. 
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COLOR    FAIRIES. 


Fairy  Red,  Fairy  Blue  and  Fairy 
Yellow,  were  sailing  up  high  in  the  air, 
the  breeze  was  the  boatman,  and  their 
ship  was  a  fleecy  white  cloud. 

The  cloudship  was  going  to  Color- 
land  where  the  fairies  lived. 

Little  Fairy  Red  had  been  taking  a 
bit  of  a  nap  while  they  sailed  along. 
Fairy  Blue  stood  at  the  prow  of  the 
ship  and  looked  far  ahead  with  his 
wise,  calm  eyes,  and  Fairy  Yellow  held 
Fairy  Blue's  hand  and  smiled  a  loving 
smile  upon  sweet  Fairy  Red  while  she 
slept. 

They  had  been  hard  at  work  all  day 
showing  the  color  sprites  how  to  keep 
the  world  beautiful.  Presently  the 
breeze  gave  a  soft  whistle  which  said, 
**  Far  as  we  go,**  and  the  three  fairies 
nodded  good-bye  to  the  cloudship  and 
began  flying  -up  a  sunbeam  path  to 
their  home  in  the  golden  Sun. 

The  bright  Sun  twinkled  a  merry 
welcome  and  said  ''  Mother  Nature  had 
just  passed  by  and  asked  for  a  rain- 
bow.** 

The  dear  fairies  laughed  with  glee 
and  taking  hold  of  each  other's  hands 
danced  away  to  the  cloudship  again 
— for  fairies  you  know  are  never  tired 
and  they  love  Mother  Nature  with  all 
their  hearts. 

Fairy  Red  has  many  helpers  and  she 
called  them  by  dropping  four  kisses 
into  her  rosy  palm  and  blowing  them 
North,  South,  East  and  West. 

Fairy  Yellow  lifted  her  shining  arms 
and  waved  a  loving  invitation  to  her 
happy  friends. 

Fairy  Blue  took  a  tiny,  silver  trumpet 
and  blew  a  low  sweet  note  to  call  his 
busy  workers. 


In  a  moment  the  air  was  filled  with 
dainty  sprites,  so  very  small  you  could 
not  see  them  with  the  sharpest  specta- 
cles in  the  world,  not  even  the  kind 
some  people  call  microscopes. 

There  were  hundreds  and  thousands 
and  millions  of  them  and  they  crowded 
together  in  just  such  quiet,  loving  fash- 
ion, as  do  the  friendly  crystal  mole- 
cules, and  waited  to  hear  the  fairies' 
bidding. 

First  Fairy  Blue  sang  clear  and  true : 

Oh  haste  we  all 
At  Nature's  call, 
Her  wishes  sweet 
With  joy  we  greet. 
Each  glad  to  do  his  part 
With  happy,  loving  heart, 
A  rainbow  gay 
Is  now  our  play. 

And  Fairy  Red  sang  gleefully  to  the 
cloud  and  breeze — : 

Raindrops  bright 
A-float,  a-wing,  alight. 
Leap  from  the  sky, 
A  thirsty  flower  spy — 
Pack  clouds  away ; 
Speed  spirits  gay. 

And  Fairy  Yellow  sang  with  blessed 
face — 

A  raindrop  pure  and  sweet 

Is  a  prism  all  complete, 

Oh,  come,  thou  golden  ray 

Deep  in  its  heart  to  play. 

A  shower  of  drops  ! 

A  thousand  golden  rays  1    . 

And  behold  the  wondrous  sight ! 

God's  smile  of  loving  might, 

The  glowing  rainbow  bright. 

The  earth  children's  glad  delight 
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Right  well  the  sprites  knew  what  to 
do,  and  taking  hold  of  each  other's 
hands  they  made  the  longest,  widest, 
roundest  circle  about  the  cloud,  while 
the  fairies  told  the  little  raindrops  that 
Mother  Nature  wished  them  to  go  on  a 
long  journey.  .       ' 

All  must  hurry,  for  the  Sun  was  going 
down  in  the  West,  and  it  was  much 
pleasanter  to  travel  by  daylight. 

So  each  little  raindrop  took  o£f  its 
house  dress  of  mist  and  put  on  its  trav- 
eling suit,  and  made  itself  all  round  and 
ready  in  a  moment. 

And  none  too  soon,  for  Mother  Nature 
had  sent  a  good  working  breeze  that 
way,  who  came  along  in  a  great  hurry 
and  sent  them  all  pattering  in  a  twink- 
ling. 

The  jolly  old  Sun  still  kept  up  his 
shining,  and  as  the  drops  of  water  fell 
through  the  air  the  busy  sprites  caught 
them  in  golden  sunbeam  nets. 

And  each  raindrop  was  changed  into 
a  crystal  water  prism  and  each  sunbeam 
was  spread  into  a  color-fan,  with  seven 
colors  in  it  like  our  seven  soft  balls. 

All  around  the  circle  the  sprites  were 
holding  their  color-fans  and  way  down 
on  the  earth  the  children  were  clapping 
their  hands  and  calling,  *'  Mother,  dear, 
come  and  see  the  beautiful  rainbow.'' 

When  the  Sun  went  to  wake  the  chil- 
dren of  the  East  the  sprites  folded  up  the 
color-fans  and  carrying  the  crystal  water- 
drops  they  flew  after  the  Sun  with  Fairy 
Red,  Fairy  Blue  and  Fairy  Yellow ;  and 
they  worked  with  Mother  Nature  and 
Mrs.  Patience, 

They  hung  the  crystal  waterdrops  on 
the  tips  of  leaves  and  each  little  sprite 
with  its  color-fan  flew  about  spreading 
bright  colors  over  the  world. 

Wherever  the  merry  Sun  went  Fairy 
Red's  helpers  spread  the  **rosy  light" 


in  the  sky — and  soon  after  kissed  the 
sweet  children  and  they  awoke  from 
rosy  slumber.  They  touched  the  roses 
and  apple-blossoms,  and  rang  the  red 
lily  bells. 

Brushed  Robin  Red-Breast's  coat  and 
the  Red-Headed  Woodpecker's  hat. 
Oh,  half  their  work  I  could  not  tell 
you  if  I  tried  all  day. 

Fairy  Yellow's  friends — were  like  busy 
bees — ^they  guided  the  sunbeams  through 
the  curtains  to  smile  on  the  faces  of  the 
little  boys  and  girls ;  and  when  they 
awoke  the  golden  rays  rested  lovingly 
on  the  folded  hands  as  the  children 
bowed  their  heads  to  say,  *  *  Father,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  light." 

The  Yellow  sprites  danced  from  flower 
to  flower  and  wherever  they  went  the 
yellow  pollen  dust  shone  brighter,  and 
the  wise  people  may  puzzle  and  puzzle 
their  wits,  but  I  should  n't  wonder  if 
the  power  of  the  pollen  dust  will  always 
be  Fairy  Yellow's  secret. 

Fairy  Blue's  workers  knocked  at  dear 
Violet's  door,  and  tapped  at  Forget-me- 
not's  window.  '  They  came  and  looked 
into  the  shining  morning  faces  of  the 
children  to  see  if  the  eyes  looked  brave 
and  ready  for  work. 

They  softly  kissed  the  pictures  of 
George  Washington  and  Froebel ;  and 
all  people  who  try  to  make  the  world 
better  and  happier  and  truer  and  cleaner 
are  loved  by  Fairy  Blue's  workers. 

They  creep  into  every  house  and  wish 
each  one  a  bright,  good  day,  a  loving, 
helpful,  unselfish  day.  Into  one  house 
went  Fairy  Red  and  Fairy  Blue  and 
Fairy  Yellow  where  Mrs.  Dear  lived 
with  Bright-eyes,  Rosebud  and  Lady- 
bug.  **Ladybug"  was  the  baby,  sa 
little  and  sweet. 

It  was  Rosebud's  birthday  and  she 
was  serving  the  oatmeal  and  carrying 
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the  dishes  around  the  table  to  each 
one. 

Bright-eyes  had  a  bowl  with  a  circle 
of  little  children  about  it  that  he 
thought  must  be  the  prettiest  bowl  in 
the  world. 

Sad  to  say,  just  as  Rosebud  was  put- 
ting it  down  at  his  place  he  moved  his 
elbow,  without  looking  and  knocked 
the  pretty  bowl  on  the  floor  where  it 
broke  into  many  pieces. 

Fairy  Blue  and  his  workers  smiled 
into  the  little  boy's  eyes  and  he  remem- 
bered it  was  his  fault  in  not  being  care- 
ful when  he  knew  Rosebud  was  coming 
near  his  place. 

Fairy  Red  and  her  helpers  made  him 


think  what  a  dear  little  sister  Rosebud 
was,  and  so  he  shut  his  lips  up  tightly 
and  said  nothing  for  a  wee  minute. 

And  sweet  Fairy  Yellow  and  her 
happy  friends  shone  so  brightly  on  the 
tear  resting  on  Rosebud's  cheek  that 
Bright-eyes  put  his  arms  around  her 
neck  and  said,  **  Never  mind,  dear  little 
birthday  girl,  it  was  my  fault  the  bowl 
was  broken." 

Then  the  golden  sunbeams  danced  all 
over  the  room  for  joy,  and  Mrs.  Dear 
softly  said : 

**See,  my  children,  God's  loving 
light  is  with  us," 

Alice  Turner  Merry. 

Washington, 


A  SPRING  OUTFIT. 


Hippity-hop  over  the  hills, 
Hippity-hop  to  the  dandelion  mills. 
Get  me  a  necklace  of  gold  and  green 
To  wear  when  I  pay  my  court  to  the 
queen. 


Trippity-trip,  and  do  not  stop, 
Trippity-trip  to  the  violet  shop. 
Make  me  some  sapphire  finger  rings, 
And.,  fill    my    belt    with    the    lovely 
things. 


Trittity-trot  over  the  moor, 
Trittity-trot  to  the  tulip  store. 
Get  me  a  train  of  white  and  red  ; 
And  a  yellow  crown  to  wear  on  my  head. 


Hurry  away  to  the  lily  loom. 
Bring  me  a  cup  in  perfect  bloom  ; 
Bring  it  of  silver  lined  with  gold, 
And  as  full  of  honey  as  it  can  hold. 


Spiddity-speed,  and  up  and  down, 
Spiddity-speed  to  Hyacinth  town. 
Cover  me  over  with  bells  to  ring, 
When  I  go  to  the  palace  of  the  king. 


Stop  on  the  way,  at  the  pansy  place. 
Make  me  a  fan  to  cool  my  face — 
A  fan  of  purple  as  soft  as  silk, 
Dotted  with  spots  as  white  as  milk. 


Flittity-flit,  as  a  bird  flies  over. 
Bring  me  a  sash  of  sweet  red  clover. 
Won't  I  be  a  sight  to  be  seen, 
When  I  go  to  pay  my  court  to  the  queen. 

— From  **  Cockle  Shells  and  Silver  Bells.'' 
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HOW     TO   STUDY    BIRDS. 


Birds  are  always  interesting ;  but, 
especially  so  during  the  Spring,  when 
building  their  nests  and  raising  their 
broods.  At  this  time  their  plumage  is 
brightest  and  songs  sweetest. 

Color  will  first  be  noticed.  If  the 
names  of  the  more  important  colors  are 
not  familiar,  teach  them  with  a  color- 
chart  ;  and  also  examine  feathers  closely 
to  see  the  exquisite  markings  on  even 
the  dullest.  . 

With  a  bird  before  the  class,  give  a 
little  practice  in  locating  such  parts  as 
the  bill,  eye,  crown,  nape,  back,  tail, 
wings  and  wing-bars,  breast,  throat  and 
chin. 

When  a  child  describes  a  bird,  the 
color-chart  can  be  used  as  a  standard, 
or  better  still,  an  assortment  of  real 
feathers.  (Keep  them  in  a  tin  box  with 
a  little  camphor ;  otherwise  moths  will 
certainly  destroy  them.) 

The  build  of  the  bird  come  next : — 
Slender — like  the  warblers  (those  gay, 
but  quiet  birds  seen  in  our  trees  examin- 
ing both  sides  of  every  leaf  and  bud- 
scale  for  insects) ;  plumps  like  the 
sparrow ;  large^  as  the  hawk,  or  smally 
as  the  humming-bird. 

The  shape  of  the  bill  is  very  impor- 
tant and  sharp  eyes  can  learn  to  distin- 
guish much.  Some  noticeable  kinds 
are  the  hooked  (to  tear)  of  the  hawk; 
conic  (and  cracker)  of  sparrow  ;  slender 
(delicate  pincers)  of  warbler  ;  short  and 
triangular  (swallow);  with  a  * 'mustache** 
of  bristles  (thrush);  long  and  slender 
of  snipe,  or  spoon-shaped  of  duck;  par- 
rots and  pigeons  have  a  fleshy  swelling 
(cere)  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  and 
canaries  and  blackbirds,  "  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  drawn  down.** 


The  tail  may  be  rounded,  square  or 
forked  at  the  end  ;  and  long  or  short. 

The  wings  may  vary  from  very  long — 
pointed  (swallow)  to  short  and  rounded 
(quail).  Are  they  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  tail  ? 

Food. — Let  the  children  observe  what 
and  how  birds  eat,  and  the  relations  of 
bill  and  feet  to  food  will  soon  be  evident. 

Song, — lycam  **  bird  talk.**  Distin- 
guish between  a  song  and  a  cry,  and 
what  is  the  object  of  each  ;  a  very  sug- 
gestive subject  to  bipeds  without  feath- 
ers— for  some,  as  the  bluejay,  can  only 
scold  ;  others  (catbird)  can  be  querulous 
or  musical  as  the  fancy  is  ;  while  some 
sweet,  loving  souls  (wood-thrush,  blue- 
bird or  warbler)  believe  that  *'  the  less 
said,  the  sooner  mended  **  and  are  silent 
if  they  do  not  sing. 

Flight,— Notice  how  a  bird  flies.  The 
rapid  **whir*'  of  the  partridge — glid- 
ing motion  of  the  swallow — ^almost  mo- 
tionless soaring  of  the  hawk — alternating 
flutter  and  soar  of  the  meadow-lark  and 
the  rising  and  falling  curves  of  the  wood- 
pecker, are  among  the  modes  to  be  seen, 
and  very  helpful  in  distinguishing  birds 
at  a  distance. 

Nest. — Such  a  broad  subject  that  I 
must  give  the  teachers  a  typical  lesson 
and  only  ask  questions  enough  to  set 
you  to  work. 

When  are  nests  built  ? 

Where  are  nests  built  ? 

Of  what  materials? 

What  difference  in  shape  and  style  ? 

What  are  nests  for  ? 

The  why  of  any  particular  time,  place, 
material  or  shape  ? 

Pardon  me,  if  I  again  say — don't  tell 
the  children.     It  is  not  knowledge,  but 
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habits  we  are  seeking  in  these  lessons, 
and  the  work  of  the  teacher  is,  by  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  material  and 
example,  to  guide  to  exact  and  discrim- 
inating observation. 

If  you  have  no  material — can't  show  a 
nest  in  a  tree  or  in  the  hand — leave  nests 
and  take  something  you  have. 

But  if  you  can,  go  out  in  the  woods 
and  fields  ;  hunt  for  nests  ;  when  one  is 
found  speak  of  (or  get  the  class  to)  when, 
where,  of  what,  etc.,  the  nest  is  built, 
and  then  find  another. 

The  subject  of  egg-collecting  will 
come  up  sooner  or  later.     Don't  wait 


till  you  have  to  refuse,  but  take  time  by 
the  forelock  and  early  teach  the  wrong 
(to  birds  and  ourselves)  of  taking  eggs 
for  sport.  Some  day,  when  the  boy  has 
learned  birds  by  sight  and  their  habits, 
can  keep  accurate  notes,  read  books  on 
birds  and  has  a  case  provided  for  the  safe 
keeping — I  should  encourage  such  egg 
collecting  as  he  will  do. 

The  use  of  this,  and  other  like  lever- 
age, on  the  reading,  writing,  and  neat- 
ness of  an  egg-loving  but  book-hating 
boy,  is  plain. 

Edward  G.  Howb. 

Evanston,  III, 


THE    HELPMATES   OF    FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL.* 


Froebel  had  a  grand  conception  of 
woman,  and,  although  he  never  rose 
above  a  condition  of  poverty,  he  was 
married  twice.  Difl&cult  would  it  be, 
indeed,  to  say  anything  more  honorable 
of  woman.  For  Froebel  was  not  able  to 
guarantee  a  certain  income,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  income  at  all  to  feedliis  wife 
and  himself.  All  he  possessed  was  his 
ideal  of  the  education  of  man.  There 
was  no  certainty  that  there  would  be  any 
pupils  to  educate  that  would  or  could 
pay  for  their  education.  And  repeatedly 
already  they  had  had  to  pawn  whatever 
there  was  of  silver  or  gOld  in  the  house 
in  order  to  raise  the  money  for  buying 
bread.  Such  was  his  situation  when 
Froebel  asked  Mrs.  Henrietta  Wilhel- 
mine  Klepper,  nee  Hoffmeister,  of  Berlin, 
to  be  his  wife.  The  lady  had  lived  all 
her  life  in  the  most  cfomfortable,  almost 
affluent  circumstances.  But  she  relin- 
quished everything,  even  a  greatly  be- 
loved father  who  adored  her,  in  order  to 


*  Taken  from  a  lensrthy  sketch  in  the  Inter  Ocean 
(Chicago)  of  April  17,  1892,  by  A.  H.  Heinemann. 


devote  her  whole  life  and  being  to  the 
apostle  of  a  new  education  whose  ideas 
and  scheme  had  elevated  her  soul  as 
with  the  light  of  divine  education.  She 
was  married  to  Froebel  on  September  20, 
1 818,  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of 
her  birth. 

Never  yet  has  man  found  a  better 
helpmate  than  this  woman  was  to  Froe- 
bel. She  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
tional labors  of  the  Keilhau  teachers  with 
her  whole  being,  submitted  smilingly  to 
every  privation,  and  lived  through  days 
of  the  most  painful  struggles  with  a  cour- 
age and  devotion  that  was  a  shining 
prototype  to  all  of  them.  But  she  never 
seemed  in  the  least  to  miss  her  former 
luxuries,  but  joyfully  and  heroically  suf- 
fered want  and  care  and  anxiety.  After 
a  time  the  circumstances  of  the  school 
grew  easier,  and  they  all  enjoyed  greater 
comforts  of  life.  The  wonderful  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teachers  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  educational  methods  employed  had, 
in  a  few  years,  made  the  average  pupil 
of  the  Keilhau  school  so  greatly  superior 
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to  the  average  pupil  of  all  other  educa- 
tional establishments  of  the  country  that 
the  number  of  pupils  increased  rapidly, 
and  money  began  to  flow  freely  in  the 
households  of  all  the  teachers. 

Mrs.  Proebel  had  bravely  assisted  in 
building  up  the  institution  of  Keilhau, 
and  had  rejoiced  in  its  success.  But 
when  Proebel  had  matured  a  new  ideal, 
namely,  the  Kindergarten,  or  a  system 
of  educating  babies,  his  faithfal  help- 
mate hailed  this  new  and  greater  goal 
with  a  cheerful  courage,  showing  that 
the  twenty  years  of  labor  and  trouble  at 
Keilhau  had  not  been  able  to  subdue  her 
spirit  or  nip  the  buoyant  hope  of  her  soul 
that  retained  her  youthful  elasticity  at 
an  age  close  upon  sixty  years.  She 
knew,  more  clearly  than  Proebel  ever 
did,  that  this  new  scheme  would  again 
strew  obstacles  thick  as  pebbles  in  her 
path  and  his,  and  that  their  necessities 
and  wants  would  multiply  again.  But 
she  consented  to  go  with  Proebel  the 
path  thorny  with  bodily  discomforts,  but 
smooth  and  lightsome  with  the  cheery 
ideals  of  a  new  education  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

But  she  was  not  destined  to  accom* 
pany  Proebel  to  the  end  of  his  way. 
She  died  May  13,  1839,  and  Proebel 
stood  alone  again  in  his  labors  for  the 
education  of  childhood. 

Christian  Proebel,  an  elder  brother  of 
Priedrich  had  always  sympathized  deeply 
with  his  educational  ideals.  To  him 
Priedrich  traveled  when,  in  18 16,  he 
had  decided  to  start  his  first  school.  His 
brother  Christoph  had  died  in  18 13, 
and  the  widow  was  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
vide a  good  education  for  her  four  chil- 
dren. She  wrote  to  Priedrich,  asking 
him  to  advise  and  assist  her  in  her  di- 
lemma. Priedrich  took  this  letter  as  a 
hint  from  on  high.     He  had  hardly  fin- 


ished reading  it  when  his  latent  interest 
in  the  education  of  man  suddenly  man- 
ifested itself  in  all  its  power  and  energy 
and  pushed  him  irresistibly  forward  to 
take  up  his  natural  vocation  and  be  a 
teacher.  He  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  education  of  his  nephews.  He 
forsook  his  office  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  mineralogical  museum  of 
Berlin. and  traveled  directly  to  Greisheim 
in  Thuringia,  where  his  sister-in-law 
lived.  She  had  three  sons,  of  whose  ed- 
ucation Priedrich  promised  her  to  take 
care.  But  he  wanted  more  pupils  than 
three.  So  he  went  to  his  brother  Chris- 
tian at  Osterode,  whom  he  soon  per- 
suaded to  let  his  two  sons  go  with  their 
uncle  to  Griesheim  to  be  there  educated. 

The  family  of  Christian  Proebel  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  neighboring 
family  of  Levin,  where  there  were  also 
a  number  of  children,  among  them  a 
baby  girl  of  the  name  of  Luise,  then 
eighteen  months  old,  when  Priedrich 
Proebel,  her  futtire  husband,  saw  her 
for  the  first  time. 

When  Luise  learned  to  walk  her 
first  wanderings  took  her  across  the 
street  to  the  house  of  Christian  Proebel, 
whose  children  became  her  daily  play- 
mates. But  these  happy  days  of  baby- 
hood were  suddenly  cut  short  when 
Christian  Proebel,  with  his  whole  fam* 
ily  and  household,  removed  to  Keilhau 
in  1820.  This  removal  caused  the 
thoughts  of  little  Luise,  even  at  that 
early  age,  to  turn  toward  Keilhau. 

After  a  time  there  occured  a  visit  of 
the  Proebel  boys  to  their  old  friends 
at  Osterode.  Little  Luise  was  much 
interested  in  her  friends  who  appeared 
to  her  greatly  superior  to  all  the  boys 
she  knew  as  natives  of  Osterode.  Then 
the  brothers  of  Luise  returned  the 
visit,  and  after  having  come  back  they 
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never  tired  of  talking  of  their  wonder- 
fully happy  life,  and  of  the  unparalleled 
kindness  of  *' Uncle  Froebel."  They 
also  brought  home  a  heap  of  things 
which  the  Keilhau  boys  had  made  and 
given,  chiefly  models  of  toys,  of  furni- 
ture, houses,  machines,  etc.,  cut  out 
of  wood,  or  of  cardboard  pasted  to- 
gether. In  this  manner  the  thoughts 
of  Luise  Levin,  were,  from  her  earliest 
childhood,  and  step  by  step  as  though 
guided  by  a  superior  intelligence,  kept 
turned  steadily  toward  Keilhau  and  its 
school  and  toward  him  who  was  the 
founder  and  the  soul  of  it.  Luise 
Levin  knew  Friedrich  Froebel  long  be- 
fore she  had  seen  him  in  the  body.  An 
invisible  bond  of  sympathy  united  her 
soul  with  his.  So  when  they  met 
within  the  walls  of  the  same  institution 
which  he  had  called  into  existence,  he 
soon  felt  that  there  lived  a  kindred 
spirit  in  her  and  that  she  was  destined 
to  take  the  place  of  her  who  had  been 
his  faithful  helpmate  in  former  years. 

It  was  in  July,  1845,  that  Luise  first 
set  foot  on  the  ground  of  Keilhau.  She 
was  thirty  years  old.  Although  she 
had  been  separated  from  the  family  of 
Christian  Froebel  when  she  was  only 
five  years  old,  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  friends  with  the  three  daughters 
of  Christian  Froebel  who  were  then  Mrs. 
Middendorf,  Mrs.  Barop,*and  Miss  Elise 
Froebel,  the  former  correspondent  of  the 
child  Luise.  Friedrich  paid  her  a  visit 
a  few  days  after  her  arrival  and  gave 
her  much  friendly  counsel  which  she  re- 
membered well,  and  thus  rendered  use- 
ful in  her  duties  and  relations  to  those 
around  her. 

But  why  did  Froebel  not  live  in  the 
Keilhau  school  ?  Why  did  he  leave  the 
management  of  that  ihstitution  to  his 
assistants?    Luise  failed  to  understand 


the  condition  of  things.  She  did  not 
know  anything  of  his  Kindergarten 
ideas  and  had  no  conception  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  sacrificed  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  school  at  Keilhau  and  sub- 
sequently also  that  at  Burgdorf,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  order  to  *' devote  himself 
altogether  to  the  training  of  women  for 
the  scientific  development  of  the  dawn- 
ing faculties  of  infancy.**  She  failed  to 
understand  what  was  going  on  when 
she  saw  Froebel,  Barop  and  Middendorf 
one  day  walking  up  and  down  the  yard 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  Mrs. 
Middendorf,  perceiving  the  curious  look 
of  Luise's  face,  proflFered  the  explana- 
tion :  **  Uncle  wants  more  money  for  a 
journey  to  propagate  his  new  ideas,  but 
Barop  will  not  let  him  have  any.**  This 
explanation  was  more  puzzling  to 
Luise,  because  she  still  thought  that 
Froebel  was  the  head  and  owner  of  the 
school,  and  if  he  was,  why  did  he  go  to 
Barop  to  ask  for  money  ? 

There  was  a  mystery  which  she  could 
not  fathom.  But  as  she  was  a  woman 
and  a  true  woman,  for  that  matter, 
everything  mysterious  attracted  her 
powerfully.  Friedrich  Froebel  grew 
more  and  more  interesting  to  her.  She 
had  always  looked  upon  him  as  a  great 
man,  but,  surely,  he  was  greater  than 
she  had  believed  him  to  be.  She  must 
wait  in  patience.  A  time  will  come 
when  she  can  look  through  the  mystery. 

Her  next  progress  toward  a  compre- 
hension of  the  new  ideas  of  Froebel  was 
taken  when  she  saw  the  '*  Mutter  and 
Kose-Lieder,**  that  wonderful  book  of 
instructions  for  the  mother  in  leading 
her  baby  the  first  steps  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  body  and  soul.  She 
was  greatly  struck  with  the  book,  and 
exclaimed  :  **This  book  is  beautiful  be- 
yond comparison.*'     Frau    Middendorf 
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answered  :  "  It  is,  no  doubt,  and  it  has 
cost  money  enough, — more,  in  fact,  than 
will  ever  come  out  of  it  again."  Luise 
felt  these  words  like  a  stab  at  her  heart. 
Supposing  Proebel  had  spent  more 
money  on  the  book  than  it  would 
yield  again,'  had  he  not  done  so  in  the 
service  of  education,  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind?  And  was  not  his  book  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  wife?  Who  was  there  that  should 
have  dared  to  blame  him  to  his  face  for 
so  generous  a  deed  in  the  service  of 
mankind,  and  so  tender  a  memorial  to 
her  who  had  been  his  faithful  compan- 
ion and  sister  genius  in  the  most  trying 
years  of  his  life  ?  All  these  questions 
and  considerations  were  awakened  in 
her  soul.  And  had  she  not  known  that 
Middendorf  was  a  true  and  self-denying 
friend  of  Proebel  she  might  have  been 
angry  with  her  friend,  Prau  Middendorf. 
But  it  became  clear  to  her  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Priedrich  Proebel  was  a  man 
of  mark  immeasurably  above  the  ken  of 
all  those  surrounding  him. 

Luise  was  now  very  anxious  to  be- 
come well  taught  in  the  educational 
principles  which  Proebel  was  then  try- 
ing to  disseminate  and  joined  a  normal 
class  in  the  winter  of  1847-48.  When 
Proebel,  in  the  summer  following,  went 
on  a  lecturing  tour  to  a  number  of  places 
in  the  country  all  around  Keilhau, 
Luise  Levin  was  able  to  accompany 
him  and  take  charge  of  the  play  and 
games  of  the  children  that  were  to  illus- 
trate the  lectures. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  sea- 
son of  1849  Proebel  went  to  the  fashion- 
able watering-place  of  Liebenstein  trying 
to  obtain  the  lease  of  Marienthal,  a  man- 
sion near  Liebenstein,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  He  intended 
holding  his  normal  courses  there.     He 


finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  lease 
Until  the  contract  was  closed  he  found 
temporary  dwellings  at  a  farm-house  in 
the  neighborhood. 

He  communicated  his  new  move  to 
his  old  friend  and  assistant,  Luise  Levin, 
at  Rendsburg,  indicating,  of  course,  that 
her  help  was  needed  at  Liebenstein. 
True,  he  had  with  him  a  grandneice  who 
had  also  studied  under  him  and  was  a 
very  apt  pupil.  She  kept  house  for  him 
and  helped  taking  the  normal  pupils 
through  the  practical  work  of  the  occu- 
pations and  games.  Nevertheless,  he 
knew  that  Luise  would  work  more  in 
unison  with  him,  and  she  herself  felt 
that  her  old  friend  was  not  as  comfortable 
as  he  might  be.  They  both  felt  a  lively 
desire  to  be  reunited  in  their  work.  It 
held  Luise  no  longer  at  her  comfortable 
place  at  Rendsburg.  She  determined  to 
leave  the  situation  and  rejoin  Proebel  as 
soon  as  a  substitute  was  found  to  step 
into  her  place.  She  left  Rendsburg  and 
went  to  Liebenstein  in  July,  1849. 

Prom  that  time  forward  Luise  lived 
at  Liebenstein  and  Marienthal,  and  had 
her  hands  full  of  work.  She  had  to 
keep  house  not  only  for  herself  and  Proe- 
bel, but  also  for  a  number  of  normal 
pupils.  Besides,  there  were  numbers  of 
visitors  going  to  observe  and  be  profited 
by  the  educational  work  carried  on  by 
Proebel.  Liebenstein  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering- 
places  of  central  Germany.  During  the 
season  there  were  always  many  visitors 
there,  among  whom  Proebel  was  a  never- 
ending  theme  of  conversation.  The 
most  remarkable  among  the  visitors  that 
went  to  study  Proebelism  at  its  fountain 
head,  was  Adolf  Diesterweg,  next  to 
Proebel  the  most  renowned  educator  of 
Germany  of  this  century,  and  Baroness 
Bertha  von  Marenholtz-Buelow,  who  has 
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since  published  a  number  of  books  treat- 
ing of  the  Froebel  education. 

Of  Marienthal,  he  says,  **I  have  now 
found  the  locality  where  I  am  able  to 
realize  the  fundamental  thought  of  my 
method  to  its  final  conclusions.  In 
Keilhau  it  will  never  be  possible  to  es- 
tablish an  institution  for  the  training  of 
women.  Look  at  the  mountains  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  there,  and  you  will 
feel  with  me  that  nature  refuses  to  have 
it  there." 

Froebel  still  traveled  a  good  deal. 
The  winter  1849  to- 1850  he  was  at  Ham- 
burg lecturing  and  conducting  the  work 
in  Kindergartens,  a  ntunber  of  which 
were  established.  He  went  home  to  Ma- 
rienthal in  1850,  and  after  that  took  no 
more  long  journeys,  but  devoted  nearly  all 
his  time  to  his  normal  school.  * '  Now  fol* 
lowed,*'  writes  Luise,  **a  sweetly  regu- 
lar time  of  steady  work,  interrupted  only 
by  walks,  refreshing  alike  to  pupils  and 
teachers,  to  body  and  soul." 

The  quiet  life  continued  uninterrupted 
to  near  the  end  of  Froebel's  life.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  Froebel  made 
preparations  for  his  marriage  to  Luise 
Levin.  In  her  present  relation  to  him 
she  had  already  grown  to  be  his  help- 
mate to  an  extent  as  great  probably  as 
his  first  wife  had  ever  been,  though  in  an 
entirely  diflferent  manner.  She  had  re- 
ceived his  ideals  and  principles,  his  views 
of  life  and  principles  of  ethics,  his  pro- 
found religious  convictions  and  perfect 
trust  in  God,  and  had  assimilated  it  all 
so  thoroughly  that  there  was  no  longer 
anything  left  of  her  own  original  nature. 
She  was  the  most  perfect  reproduction 
of  FroebePs  own  self  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, taking  into  account  that  he  was 
a  nature  altogether  original  and  creative, 
and  she  was  to  the  same  extent  receptive 
and  reproductive. 


*'In  childlike  veneration,"  says  she, 
**  I  had  at  first  tried  to  approach  him  in 
thought.  His  inefiiable  kindness  of  heart 
toward  the  weak  managed  to  draw  out 
to  him  all  my  confidence  and  trust.  At 
length  both  sides  felt  a  desire  to  be 
legally  linked  by  the  closest  ties.  His 
age  was  no  drawback  •at  all  with  me. 
In  my  eyes  he  was  the  greatest  and  the 
best  of  men,  and  I  only  wondered  how 
he  could  condescend  to  care  for  a  girl  so 
much  beneath  his  level  in  every  respect. 
The  only  anxiety  I  had  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  rather  unusual  step  of  a 
marriage  at  this  time  of  life  should  have 
no  damaging  influence  upon  the  great 
work  he  had  to  accomplish  in  the 
world." 

And  surely  it  was  the  very  contrary  to 
an  impediment  to  his  life-work.  This 
pure  union  of  two  kindred  intelletts  was 
the  greatest  possible  help  to  the  Kinder- 
garten cause.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  on  July  9,  1851,  Froebel 
being  sixty-nine  and  Lnise  thirty-six 
years  old. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  marriage 
a  terrible  stroke  was  aimed  at  Froebel 
and  his  life-work.  The  Minister  of 
Education  in  Prussia,  von  Raumer,  on 
August  4,  prohibited  Kindergartens  in 
the  kingdom.  Grieved  as  Froebel  natu- 
rally was  at  the  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  his  work,  his  trust  in  God  did  not 
waver  for  a  moment.  **Such  opposi- 
tion," said  he,  **  forces  us  back  upon 
our  principles.  I  lived  through  such  a 
storm  in  Switzerland.  We  came  out  of 
that  persecution  victorious." 

True,  in  this  case  also  victory  was 
achieved,  but  Froebel  had  to  pay  for  it 
with  his  life. 

He  was  not  the  man  to  throw  up  his 
hands.  He  wrote  to  the  Prussian  Minis- 
ter asking  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
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liis  papers  and  books  and  an  investiga- 
tion. And  forestalling  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  he  sent  out  in- 
vitations to  a  great  many  people  inter- 
ested in  education  to  meet  at  Liebenstein 
and  investigate  his  proceedings.  The 
meeting  occurred  September  27  to  29, 
1 85 1.  They  reived  to  publish  a  Kin- 
dergarten review  in  order  to  instruct  the 
people  and  the  teachers  and  governments 
in  the  principles  of  the  new  education. 

The  Prussian  ministry  refused  to 
spend  time  upon  an  investigation  and 
simply  sustained  their  order  of  pro- 
hibition. What  else  could  have  been 
expected  of  a  government  blind  to  every- 
thing but  its  own  pecuniary  and  military 
interests  ?  Froebel  was  deeply  aggrieved 
at  so  manifest  an  absurdity,  and  he 
seriously  considered  the  question  of 
emigrating  to  this  land  of  the  free. 
Mrs.  Froebel  had  a  brother  living  in 
Philadelphia.  To  him  Froebel  sent  a 
scheme  outlining  the  establishment  of  a 
Kindergarten,  and  a  normal  school  con- 
nected with  it,  at  the  Quaker  City.  It 
was  too  late.  His  course  was  nearly 
run. 

The  seventieth  birthday  of  Froebel 
had  been  celebrated  on  April  21,  1852, 
in  a  manner  to  awaken  in  him  a  feeling 
of  true  elevation  of  spirit.  Still  under 
the  influence  of  the  festal,  he  received 
letters  with  clippings  from  newspapers 
Hamburg  containing  attacks  upon  his 
religious  principles.  He  was  deeply 
affected  by  this  and  found  no  rest  until  he 
had  written  a  lengthy  reply.  All  these 
troubles  affected  the  old  man  severely, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his 
body  refused  to  do  what  his  intellect  de- 
manded as  necessary. 

He  did  not  recover  his  full  strength  and 
was  taken  seriously  ill  on  June  6.  The 
strong  man  had  never  before  had  a  seri- 


ous illness,  and  could  not  understand  why 
a  slight  cold  should  affect  him  so  greatly. 
He  grew  weaker  and  weaker  from  day  to 
day. 

With  the  most  unshaken  trust  in  his 
wife  he  had  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  Kindergarten  was  safe  in  her 
care  and  that  of  his  old  and  tried  friend 
Middendorf.  He  had  also  commended 
his  wife  to  the  care  of  that  good  friend 
of  his.  But  uppermost  in  his  thoughts 
during  the  closing  days  of  his  life  was 
his  religious  belief.  He  had  his  god- 
father's letter  read  to  him,  calling  it  his 
letter  of  credit  for  heaven,  and  repeating 
several  times  the  words  that  *'  the  Savior 
should  be  his  troth  injustice,  grace  and 
mercy."  He  said  he  had  **  labored  to 
make  Christianity  a  reality,''  and  he  re- 
peated with  great  emphasis  the  words 
that  he  was  ''a  Christian  man.''  All 
this  was  proof  how  deeply  rooted  his 
religious  ideas  were,  and  how  painful  the 
slur  had  been  to  him  which  those  Ham- 
burg newspapers  put  on  his  religion. 

His  death  was  peaceful.  Deeply 
afflicted  as  his  widow  was,  she  had  pro* 
fited  enough  under  his  tuition  to  look 
for  work  as  the  only  friend  in  so  great  a 
bereavement.  And  since  that  time 
Luise  Froebel  has  devoted  her  whole 
life  and  energy  to  the  active  propagation 
of  his  system  of  education.  The  city  of 
Hamburg,  where  she  had  been  residing 
nearly  all  the  time,  holds  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  cities  of  the  world  as  a 
Kindergarten  center,  having  in  propor- 
tion to  her  size,  the  greatest  number 
and,  without  question,  the  most  Froebel- 
ish  Kindergartens  in  the  world. 

Frau  Froebel  is  seventy-seven  years  old 
on  the  1 5th  of  April.  She  has,  like  her  late 
husband,  preserved  a  freshness  of  senti- 
ment, of  sympathy  and  activity  which 
all  her  friends  have  to  admire. 
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i  -  rons     we  guide,  Then    fold    the  clothes  neat  -  ly,  And 


quick-ly  smoothed  out. 
hang  them    a  -  side. 


CniLD--CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLE. 


GiGHTH  Talk  to  Mothers'  Classes,* 

In  the  lessons  on  the  Third  Gift  we 
take  a  great  step  forward. 

Heretofore  the  soft  balls,  and  the  three 
forms  of  the  Second  Gift  were  brought 
out  directly,  or  easily  found  in  the  silken 
bag,  or  recognized  as  placed  in  the  hand. 
Now  a  box  with  a  closed  cover  is  on  the 
table  before  us.  What  can  it  be?  To 
excite  curiosity,  shake  it  gently,  guess- 
ing at  the  contents.  Prolong  the  pleas- 
ant suspense  of  counting  the  boxes. 

After  we  are  thoroughly  interested 
compare  the  boxes  with  Second  Gift 
cube — at  a  given  signal  pull  out  the  slid- 
ing cover  a  very  little  and  peep.  It  lies 
with«us  to  make  this  a  real  pleasure, — 
the  first  look,  the  surprise,  the  promise 
of  what  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  When 
we  are  quite  ready  again,  turn  the  box 
over,  draw  out  the  lid,  place  it  back  of 
the  box  and  with  two  thumbs  and  two 
pointer  fingers  lift  the  box  and  behold  ! 
The  cube  stands  before  us.. 

Place  the  cover  in  the  box,  and,  if 
possible,  put  it  under  your  chair  and  en- 
tirely out  of  sight. 

This  is  a  great  point  to  have  the  table 
clear  and  nothing  to  distract  from  the 
one  thing  upon  which  we  wish  them  to 
concentrate.  With  very  small  children 
we  should  have  less  ceremony  in  the 
opening  and  proceed  at  once  to  make 
something.  They  invariably  pile  them 
up  high,  often  very  irregularly. 


*  Notes  from  lectures  t>efore  Mothers'  ClaMes,  by  Mn. 
Lncretia  Willard  Treat,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Do  you  not  see  here  the  beginning  of 
the  early  race,  in  their  building — the 
towers,  pyramids,  up,  up,  connecting 
themselves  with  something  high,  voicing 
the  aspiration. 

With  large  children  we  could  find  the 
resemblance  to  the  Second  Gift  cube : 
same  size ;  number  of  faces,  comers  and 
edges  ;  material ;  hardness,  smoothness, 
but  look,  here  is  something  diflFerent — 
lines  crossing  each  other,  front,  back^  at 
the  sides,  and  upon  further  examination 
we  find  we  can  divide  the  cube,  forming 
eight  little  cubes  like  the  large  one. 

Dictate  a  short  sequence:  The  cube 
may  be  a  house  where  Roger,  the  em- 
bryo Knight  lives  :  Dividing  them  two 
inches  apart,  it  is  the  high  castle  walls 
when  the  Five  Knights  ride;  piling 
them  up  into  two  posts  for  the  castle 
gateway.  Place  the  two  at  the  top, 
touching, —the  door  into  the  castle;— 
laying  them  flat  upon  the  table,  for  the 
courtyard  inside ;  and  then  Roger  saw 
them  go  to  the  stables  to  care  for  their 
horses  and  the  castle  was  closed  until 
morning  ; — Roger  returned  to  his  house, 
the  cube  completed  again.  Or  if  we  are 
in  the  Easter  thought,  or  gardening,  the 
scene  could  be  transferred  to  inclosing 
walls,  gate,  flower-beds,  etc.  If  we  are 
sufficiently  filled  with  any  thought  we 
will  find  ways  of  expressing  it. 

We  take  care  that  the  lessons  are  not 
too  long.  Pile  the  blocks  up  in  an  or- 
derly manner  on  the  cover,  all  together 
lifting  the  boxes  and  placing  them  over 
the  blocks  ;  then  draw  them  towards  you 
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oflF  the  table  and  slide  in  the  cover,  sing- 
ing the  while : 

**  Dear  cube  you're  tired  of  play 
So  good-bye  for  to-day, 
Into  your  little  nest  now  creep 
And  lie  there  now  so  fast  asleep  ; 
Dear  cube  you're  tired  of  play, 
So  good-bye  for  to-day.** 

These  things  seem  trivial  and  they  are 
indeed,  but  Proebel  reminds  us  of  what 
we  mothers  always  knew,  but  have 
always  failed  to  act  upon,  that  the  first 
impressions  do  more  to  form  the  charac- 
ter than  any  coming  later  in  life.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  now,  shall  they 
grow  careful,  methodical,  logical,  self- 
reliant  ?  Every  act  is  making  its  mark  ; 
if  it  is  a  wrong  one,  we  may  struggle  for 
years  afterwards  to  overcome  it,  and  then 
finally  never  entirely  do  it.  How  many 
times  we  hear  people  say,  *'  I  only  wish 
I  had  been  compelled  to  do  this  when  a 
child,  it  would  not  be  so  hard  now.** 

We  notice  children  who  have  not  been 
in  Kindergarten,  they  build  irregularly 
all  over  the  table — knock  down  and 
scatter.  Our  children  take  the  blocks  out 
carefully,  treating  the  material  with  re- 
spect (and  that  is  a  great  point  gained); 
they  build  methodically  on  the  squares 
of  the  table,  and  are  not  satisfied  if  one 
form  does  not  develop  out  of  another. 
Or,  if  they  are  inventing,  they  readily 
connect  the  difierent  forms  into  one 
sequence  or  a  story. 

Are  these  things  small  in  their  ulti- 
mate results:  neatness,  method,  respect 
for  material,  connected  thought,  or  con- 
tinuity,—when    they    react    upon    the 

character  ? 

Do  you  see  how  the  Third  Gift  con- 
nects with  **  Mother  Plays  *  *  ?  It  is  mak- 
ing form,  number,  size,  much  more  defi- 
nite (**Play  with  the  Limbs**).    We 


saw  the  temporary  separation  (*'  Palling, 
Falling,*')  when  we  built  out  our  se- 
quences, returning  with  added  strength 
and  self-reliance  to  our  cube  again.  The 
whole  was  in  continuity,  showing  the 
unseen  power,  (** Weather-vane**  and 
*'Airs  gone**);  and  as  in  process,  or 
growth,  time  is  required,  we  come  to 
('*  Tick  Tack  **),  the  duties  arising  out  of 
time.  The  building  is  done  methodic- 
ally, all  following  the  same  direction, 
and  we  see  the  dependence  of  each  small 
cube  upon  all  the  rest  to  make  the 
whole, — not  complete  if  a  single  one  is 
left  out  (*'  Pat-a-cake  '*). 

Mrs.  Treat  then  told  the  story  of  Froe- 
bel's  life,  and  also  Mrs.  Gatty's  Easter 
story  of  the  caterpillar  and  butterfly. 


MoTHKR  Talks. 
{Kindness  to  life  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing a  gentle  nature. ) 

**  How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentle- 
ness. 
And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 
For  life,  which  in  its  weakness  or  excess, 
Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence, 
Or  Death,  which  seeming  darkness,  is  no 
less 
The  selfsame  light,  although  averted 
hence, 
When   by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and 
your  speech. 
You    contradict    the    very   things  I 
teach?** 

—  The  Birds  of  KiUingworth, 

Adult  human  nature  has  hard  phases, 
and  one  of  these  shows  itself  first  in  the 
child  as  simple  self-assertion,  then  as 
ruling  or  domineering,  then  as  ruling 
with  a  heavy  hand,  which  becomes  ty- 
ranny. The  love  of  power,  unguided, 
develops  into  cruelty,  and  we  do  not  like 
to  say  how  often  we  see  the  evidence  of 
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tbis  in  children.  The  parson  in  **The 
Birds  of  Killingworth ' '  is  not  the  only 
one  who  lops  **the  wayside  lilies  with 
his  cane.** 

Mothers  are  daily  striving  to  over- 
come this  hardness  and  so  will  accept 
kindly  these  few  simple  thoughts,  though 
they  are  not  new. 

Cultivate  by  precept,  but  more  by  ex- 
ample, courtesy  of  manner.  Why  should 
I  always  say  to  my  boy,  *  'Shut  the  door,  *  * 
and  then  tell  him  to  say,  '*  Please  button 
my  coat?*'  You  must  be  minded? 
Yes,  truly,  and  you  will  be  minded  bet- 
ter and  for  a  longer  term  of  years  if  you 
invariably,  even  if  you  are  tired,  say  to 
your  children,  **  Please,**  ''Thank  you,*' 
**  Excuse  me.**  'The  child's  courtesy  of 
manner  will  react  on  the  heart.  It  is  no 
hypocrisy  to  act  well  and  feel  ill,  for  it  is 
a  step  gained  when  a  being  even  wills  to 
act  rightly,  a  step  towards  willing  to  feel 
right.  **If  you  do  not  feel  kindly 
towards  little  Ruth,  you  may  try  all  the 
harder  to  do  something  pleasant  or  to  say 
something  pleasant  to  her ;  perhaps  she 
is  not  happy,  and  loaning  her  your  pict- 
ure-book will  make  her  smile.*'  How 
quickly  the  act  prepares  the  way  for  a 
hotter  feeling  in  little  Mary's  mind. 

One  way  to  attain  gentleness  is  through 
habitual  kind  treatment  of  all  forms  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  There  is  some- 
thing for  a  mother  to  ponder  over,  not 
only  when  she  sees  her  child  pulling  o£f 
flies*  wings,  holding  a  struggling  butter- 
fly by  one  wing,  striking  at  the  bees  with 
his  cap,  or  tormenting  spider,  toad,  cat 
or  dog;  but  when  she  notices,  as  he 
trudges  along  by  her  side,  his  little  foot 
reach  out  to  step  on  the  prettiest  tufts  of 
moss  or  grass,  or  his  little  hand  pull  off 
and  scatter  clover  heads  or  other  wayside 
flowers,  it  may  be  a  love  for  the  soft 
feeling  of  the  moss  under  his  foot ;  if  so, 


let  him  feel  it  softly  with  hand  and 
cheek  and  love  it  for  its  beauty,  and  it 
will  put  a  little  of  God*s  tenderness  into 
his  heart  and  a  little  of  man's  hardness 
out.  It  may  be  called  only  a  habit  to 
tear  off  the  "crowning  glory*'  of  a  plant, 
its  flower,  merely  to  throw  it  away  again, 
perhaps  ' '  because  the  child  is  nervous 
and  don't  know  what  to  do  with  his 
hands,"  perhaps  because  the  element  of 
destruction  is  at  work  within  him. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  a  bad  habit — 
turn  it  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  good, 
loviog  habit. 

Put  the  flowers  to  a  good  use  and  they 
are  yours,  made  for  you  to  use  by  gath- 
ering them  for  food,  studying  them  lor 
science,  plucking  them  for  adornment  or 
delighting  in  them  for  their  perfume  and 
beauty;  but  they  are  God's  flowers,  too, 
and  nothing  of  his  is  to  be  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  destroyed  without  a  purpose. 
''Shall  I  then  stop  my  baby  from  pick- 
ing chickweed  or  dandelions  or  clover 
blooms  ?  "  *  *  Oh,  no !  the  pretty  dande- 
lions were  made  for  baby  to  pick  and 
how  glad  papa  will  be  to  have  a  bowl  of 
them  on  the  table  when  he  comes  at 
noon,  so  yellow  and  so  pretty  !  '*  And 
baby  fills  the  earthen  bowl  with  a  new 
delight.  The  flowers  will  make  papa 
happy,  and  what  do  the  flowers  mean  to 
baby  now — something  to  do,  something 
to  love,  something  with  which  to  make 
some  one  else  happy.  The  chickweed 
and  mustard  can  be  tied  in  little  bunches, 
one  for  each  of  the  family;  the  clover 
blooms  can  be  braided  into  a  wreath  for 
the  neighbor's  baby  sitting  in  his  car- 
riage across  the  way. 

Let  us  pick  enough,  not  more  than 
enough.  How  often  have  we  felt  a  pang 
as  we  saw  young  men  returning  from  a 
tramp  through  the  woods  with  arms  ftiU 
of  the  beautiful  white  trillium  or  shoot- 
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ing  stars  or  violets,   so  full  that  they 
were  dropping  on  the  walk   here  and 
there.     A  moderate  cluster  of  flowers 
carried  past  never  impress  us  in  that 
way.     Why?    You  can    easily  answer 
the  query.     And  you  can  easily  see  that 
the  temper  which  prompts  the  gathering 
of  so  many  only  to  waste  them,  is  one 
which  might  have  been  guided  into  such 
a  thoughtful  tenderness  for  all   God's 
creatures  that  the    heart  would    have 
been  too  full  of  joy  in  their  growth  and 
happiness  (yes,  plant  happiness — felicity 
— fortunate    circumstance:   consult    the 
dictionary)  to  have  disturbed  them  ex- 
cept for  a  purpose.     The  caring  for  the 
flowers  enough  to  pick  them  was  a  good 
sign.    To  bring  some  home  for  a  friend, 
for  a  sick-room,  for  the  children,  for  our 
own  further  delight,  is  rightly  develop- 
ing the  instinct  God  gave  us  when  he 
made  us  capable  of  loving  flowers,  loving 
friends,  loving  children. 

Many  of  our  dainty  wild  flowers  near 
the  city  have  become  extinct  because 
they  have  been  so  closely  picked  without 
saving  any  to  bear  fruit.  Tell  the  little 
ones  about  this,  and  then  help  them  to 
make  and  keep  a  wild  flower  garden 
with  the  triple  purpose  of  saving  species, 
giving  occupation,  and  awakening  love 
for  plants. 

For  children  a  little  older  than  mere 
babes  the  wonderful  structure  of  the 
plant,  its  fruiting  and  its  adaptation  to 
its  life  and  surroundings,  will  develop  a 
reverence  for  the  **  humblest  **  plant,  be- 
cause the  child  can  not  fail  to  see  in  it 
God's  love  and  wisdom.  It  will  be  a 
message  from  above. 

The  habit  of  teasing  and  torturing 
animals  is  more  evidently  an  evil  than 
teasing  and  torturing  plants,  and  so  less 
need  be  said  about  animals  in  this 
talk. 


We  all  agree  with  Cowper  when  he 
says: 

**  The  sum  is  this:  If  man's  convenience, 

health. 
Or    safety  interfere,    his    rights    and 

claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish 

theirs 
Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things 

that  are — 
As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 
As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the 

first. 
Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach 

your  sons 
To  love  it  too." 

One  caution  only. — If  your  child  is 
pinning    up    butterflies,    or    dissecting 
frogs  in  the  name  of  science,  look  into 
the  matter  a  little.     See  for  yourself  if  he 
is  gaining  enough  science  to  pay  for  the 
torture  he  is  inflicting,  if  he  is  gaining 
enough  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  ani- 
mal mechanism  to  pay  for  the  spirit  of 
cruelty  he  is  also  developing.  Science  and 
gentleness  are  compatible.     Agassiz  was 
humane  and  loving  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Our  best  surgeons  are  prompted  by  pity 
for  the  suffering  patient  to  perform  pain- 
ful operations  in  the  most  speedy  and 
skillful  manner,  *'and  in  them  pity  as 
an  emotion  ending  in  itself  or  at  best  in 
tears  and  a  long-drawn  breath,  lessens, 
while  pity,   as  a  motive  is  quickened, 
and  gains  power  and  purpose. "  *     If  you 
can  not  give  your  boy  a  higher  motive 
for  dissection  than  curiosity  or  the  de- 
sire to  do  what  his  associates  do,  it  were 
better  that  he  never  studied  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  bee  or  the  frog. 

Perhaps  these  questions  may  need  an 
answer  at  some  time  during  your  child's 
school-life.     Has  dissection  a  place  be- 

"  Raband  his  Friends,"  by  Dr.  John  Brown. 
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low  the  High  School  ?  Has  vivisection 
a  place  even  there?  Should  a  young 
child  make  a  collection  of  insects? 
Should  he  kill  or  witness  killing  ?  If  a 
collection  is  to  be  made,  certainly  the 
child  should  be  taught  how  to  collect 
humanely.  For  an  older  boy  it  affords 
an  outlet  for  his  energy,  and,  well 
glided,  will  develop  an  interest  in  life 
and  a  love  for  life  just  because  he  sees 
bow  wonderful  a  thing  that  life  is,  but 
g^uard  earnestly  against  cruelty. 

Collections  of  birds*  nests  and  eggs 
may  be  made  cruelly  or  without  cruelty. 
One  egg  taken  from  the  nest  with  care 
may  not  disturb  the  parent  birds,  an- 
other will  probably  be  laid  in  its  place, 
the  nest  can  be  waited  for  till  the  birds 
have  gone.  No  real  harm  is  done.  The 
child  is  interested  and  happy  and  will 
love  his  nest  with  its  one  egg^  and  love 
the  birds  that  hatched  a  brood  out  of 
that  nest,  and  the  influence  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  robbing  a  nest  of 
eggs  or  of  half-fledged  birds  to  the  sor- 
row of  the  old  birds. 

The  question  of  studying  animals  and 
making  collections  may  be  solved  in 
various  ways,  only  do  not  leave  the 
question  unsolved. 

Kindness  to  the  domestic  animals  is 
much  talked  of  and  yet  we  may  grow 
careless  when  we  see  our  boy  throwing 
a  stick  rnto  the  water  for  his  dog  to 
bring  back,  until  '*  Fido  is  almost  too 
tired  to  swim,"  or  when  he  teases  the 
kitten  till  from  being  playful  it  has 
g^own  angry,  or  when  he  strikes  his 
pony,  or  neglects  to  feed  and  water  and 
keep  clean  houses  for  his  pets.  Pets 
neglected  are  far  worse  than  no  pets  to 
cherish.  For  children  to  tease  one  an- 
other is  natural,  but  very  harmful  unless 
so  kindly  given  and  so  kindly  received 
that  it  ceases  to  be  teasing  and  becomes 


Only  fun.  There  is  a  decided  line  be- 
tween innocent  fun  and  teasing,  easily 
seen  and  easily  drawn.  It  is  where  fun 
begins  to  annoy,  be  it  ever  so  slightly. 

Poems  have  their  place  in  this  educa- 
tion. What  child  can  listen  to  **An 
Order  for  a  Picture ''  without  feeling 
strongly  the  evil  of  stealing  the  nest  as 
well  as  the  evil  of  telling  the  lie.  This 
lesson  of.  kindness  to  life  can  be  drawn 
out  in  reading  any  of  the  poems  on  an- 
imals mentioned  in  the  Kindbrgar- 
TKN  Magazine  for  March.  Read  them 
again  with  this  thought  in  mind  and  see 
what  an  eloquent  plea  for  mercy  is  in 
many  a  line.  **The  Sandpiper"  has 
no  pointed  lesson  of  mercy  such  as  we 
find  in  **  The  Bell  of  Atri,"  but  for  that 
reason  it  will  perhaps  be  a  better  illus- 
tration of  what  may  be  suggested  by 
any  poem. 

**Who  wants  to  see  a  picture  of  a 
Sandpiper?*' ♦  **I  do.*'  **Whata 
long  bill!"  ''See  its  legs,  too!" 
**  What  kind  of  a  bird  do  you  think  it 
is  from  its  legs',  and  its  toes,  and  its  bill?" 
**No,  not  a  swimmer  like  the  duck, 
it  is  a  wader."  We  talk  of  its  home 
near  the  beach,  its  food,  its  cry,  and 
how  we  would  like  to  go  to  the  ocean 
beach  to  see  one.  **  The  woman,  Celia 
Thaxter,  who  wrote  this  poem,  loved 
the  ocean,  and  the  beach,  and  the  birds, 
and  she  had  been  walking  on  the  beach 
and  speaks  as  if  she  had  been  gathering 
up  the  bits  of  wood,  little  branches  of 
trees,  or  pieces  of  board,  that  the  waves 
washed  up  on  the  sand,  and  is  going  to 
take  them  home  to  make  a  warm  fire  in 
her  grate  to-night. 

* '  Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit 
One  little  sandpiper  and  I." 

* OrtUr— wAditif^  Wrds  ;  /amtly—snipe  \  g-enus—Sand- 
pipers.  See  cuts  m  Unabndjred  Dictionary  if  you  have 
no  better.  A  snipe  or  sanderling  picture  will  resemble 
the  sandpiper. 
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**To  flit"  means  to  go  quickly  be- 
cause she  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
before  the  storm  came  on. 

**  *And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  driftwood  bleached  and 
dry/  " 

**  I  should  think  they  would  be  wet 
with  the  waves."  **They  were  wet 
some  time  before,  but  the  wind  and  sun 
had  dried  them  as  they  lay  on  the  sand 
and  bleached  some  of  them  white." 
''How  long  does  it  take  to  gather  the 
driftwood  ?  "  **  Oh,  about  half  aif  hour 
perhaps."  ''But  the  tide  takes  six 
hours  to  come  up,"  says  my  scientific 

■ 

little  eight-year-old  skeptic.  *'But  it 
is  late,  the  tide  has  been  coming  up  and 
up  until  there  is  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
the  beach  left  out  of  water,  and  that  will 
soon  be  covered. 

"  '  The  wild  waves  reached  their  hands 

for  it,' 
[To  take  it  back  into  the  ocean] 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs 
high. 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, — 
One  little  sandpiper  and  I." 

"  The  wind  blows  the  tide  higher  than 

usual, 
"  'Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 
Sail  black  and  swift  across  the  sky: 
Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 
Stand  out    the  white    lighthouses 
high/ 

**  You  know  how  white  and  high  the 
lighthouse  is  by  the  pier,  but  some  of 
those  on  the  ocean-shore  are  much  taller 
and  they  look  verj'  still  and  solemn 
standing  there  alone  with  the  black 
clouds  flying  past ;  and  she  could  see 


way  beyond  the  lighthouses,  the  ships 
sailing  along  with  their  sails  rolled  up 
much  closer  than  usual."  "What  was 
that  for  ?  "  "  Because  the  sailors  knew 
a  storm  was  coming  up,  and  the  wind 
would  soon  blow  so  hard  as  to  tear  the 
sails  to  pieces,  and  turn  the  boats  over, 
perhaps.  That  was  why  the  sails  were 
reefed.  '  Reefed '  means  rolled  up  and 
fastened  to  the  '  arm,'  and  the  arm  you 
remember,  on  Arty's  boat,  is  the  cross- 
piece  of  wood  that  is  fastened  to  the 
mast."  "  How  do  you  know  it  is  going 
to  storm?"  says  our  skeptic.  "From 
the  clouds  and  the  wind,  just  as  we 
know  when  a  storm  is  nearly  here. 
Shall  I  read  some  now  ?  " 


CI    < 


(i  { 


Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach, 

I  see  the  close- reefed  vessels  fly. 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach, — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 
I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 
Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful 
cry, 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song 
Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong. 
He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye, 
Stanch  friends  are  we,  well-tried  and 
strong. 
The  little  sandpiper  and  I.'  " 

"  What  does  '  fitful '  mean,  mamma  ? " 
"  '  Fitful  song  '  means  singing  and  then 
stopping    and    then     singing    again.'' 

"Just  the  way  Aunt  Maggie  always 
sings  at  her  work  ?  "  "  Yes.  The  bird 
does  not  mind  her  singing,  nor  grow 
afraid  when  her  shawl  or  dress  flaps  in 
the  wind.  He  knows  she  is  a  good 
friend  of  his,  and  would  do  him  no  harm, 
that  is  why  he  looks  at  her  with  a  fear- 
less eye,  an  eye  not  at  all  afraid.  She 
has  never  frightened  him,  nor  hurt  him, 
and  he  knows  it.     Do  you   remember 
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how  our  thrush,  Dick,  was  never  afraid 
of  anybody  till  that  little  boy  chased 
him,  and  then  he  would  never  quite 
trust  us  again.  If  no  one  ever  hurt  the 
gentle  little  birds  we  might  have  them  all 
for  our  friends  and  they  would  fly  into 
our  houses  as  Dick  did,  and  go  around 
with  us  when  we  pulled  weeds  to  get 
the  worms  just  as  Dick  did.  We 
might  have  bluebirds,  and  robins,  and 
thrushes,  and  orioles  and  wrens,  all 
singing  near  the  windows  and  building 
nests  in  our  trees  if  they  only  knew 
that  they  would  never  be  hurt."  **  I 
just  wish  we  could. "  *  *  So  do  I.  *  *  *  *  And 
I'd  feed  them  every  day.'* 

"  Now  hear  what  Miss  Thaxter  says 
to  the  sandpiper :  " 

*  *  •  Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night 

When    the    loosed    storm    breaks 

furiously  ? 

My  driftwood  fire  will  bum  so  bright  ! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou 

fly??" 

**I'd  just  like  to  know  where  he'll 
go!  "  '*  I  should  think  he  might  go  home 
with  her,  because  he  isn't  afraid  of 
her."  **  He  knows  where  to  go,  to  his 
nest  or  some  safe  place  among  the  rocks. 
Then  too,  God  has  given  him  such  a 
thick  warm  dress  that  he  enjoys  flying 
around  in  the  storm  a  little  before  he 
he  goes  to  his  sheltering  place.  He  is 
not  afraid,  even  if  the  storm  does  seem 
territile  tons." 


**  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  piece." 
**  So  do  I  my  little  boy,  and  it  makes 
us  glad  that  God  loves  the  birds  too, 
and  that  we  are  all  his  children." — 
Susan  P.  Clement,  Racine,  Wis. 


Wb  were  obliged  to  postpone  the 
**  Child  Culture  Studies"  by  Mrs.  Fanny 
Schwedler  Barnes  for  this  month,  which 
we  sincerely  regret.  Nothing  is  more 
profitable  to  mothers  than  this  coming 
together  with  their  actual  home  demon- 
stration to  compare  notes.  We  would, 
however,  advise  those  who  are  practicing 
as  far  as  possible,  the  home  training,  to 
read  the  **  Suggestions  for  May "  in 
this  number.  The  idea  of  the  play- 
house, its  building,  fitting  and  renova- 
ting, if  brought  out  parallel  with  the 
home  life  of  birds  and  flowers  will  make 
a  wonderful  experience  for  the  children 
and  touch  very  .close  to  the  Kindergarten 
idea  for  this  season, — that  of  universal 
renewing  and  broader  living.  Nor  need 
the  children  be  more  than  half  prompted 
and  guided  in  this.  It  is  one  of  the 
deepest  instincts  a  child  has — home 
building  and  keeping.  And  when  led 
to  notice  and  appreciate  this  in  the  life 
outside  and  around  them,  participating 
in  it.  Then  is  it  a  joy  indeed,  and  in- 
volves lessons,  deeper  than  text-books 
can  compass,  in  science,  art  and  revela- 
tion. 


*  *  *  I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth  ' 

[That  means  angry — the  tempest  seems 
angry.] 

*  The  tempest  rushes  through   the 
sky  : 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both. 
Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I  ?  *  " 


The  month  of  May  brings  the  birth- 
day of  Baroness  Marenholtz  von  Buelow 
and  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  two  Kinder- 
garten pioneer  and  veterans  who  are 
both  past  eighty  years.  The  Kinder- 
garten world  in  grateful  remembrance 
sends  greetings. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Ellis  Gray 
Seymour  : 

The  views  of  the  Kindergarten  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  express  in  the 
series  of  articles  ending  in  the  current 
Magazine  are  the  results  of  a  careful 
study  of  Froebel's  works,  verified  by 
our  former  experience  and  by  practical 
study  of  the  family  life  externally  in  its 
connection  with  social  problems,  and  in- 
ternally in  its  home  life,  centering  on 
the  children.  It  is  now  our  hope  to  take 
charge  of  a  Kindergarten  in  which  we 
may  try  to  carry  these  views  to  a  fuller 
realization.  Hoping  also,  at  the  end  of 
a  year  or  so,  to  make  the  Kindergarten, 
and  the  life  which  ,may  grow  out  of  it, 
the  basis  of  a  training  class  for  Kinder- 
gartners,  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
Kindergarten  itself  may  be  applied  to 
the  education  of  Kindergartners  to  the 
same  purpose  (consciousness)  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  in  the  education  of  the 
little  child.  We  regard  it  as  necessary 
that  the  Kindergarten  be  free,  and  yet 
not  representing  the  patronage  of  the 
rich  to  the  poor.  The  best  (but  perhaps 
not  the  single)  proof  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  latter,  is  that  those  who  at 
first  support  the  Kindergarten  send  their 
own  children  to  it.  If  any  of  your  read- 
ers should  desire  our  services  for  such 
purposes,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
them  write  to  us  at  223  West  66th  street. 
New  York  City. 

The  adherents  of  Froebel's  system  of 
education  in  Germany  have  united  in 
the  "  Deutche  Froebel-Verband/'  which 
makes  it  a  grateful  duty  to  appoint  the 
old  disciples  of  Froebel  honorary  mem- 
bers and  give  them  an  artistically 
adorned  diploma.  The  first  honorary 
member  was,  of  course,  Frau  Luise 
Froebel,  Friedrich's  widow.  The  chair- 
man of  the  society.  Professor  Dr.  Eugen 
Pappenheim,  has  just  now  presented  a 


diploma  of  honorary  membership  to  Mrs. 
Ida  Vogeler,  known  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten world  by  her  maiden  name  of  Ida 
Seele,  one  of  the  first  and  best  of  Froe- 
bePs  pupils  and  steady  followers.  It  is 
two  years  less  than  half  ^a  century  since 
Ida  assumed  her  duties  as  superintendent 
of  the  Children's  Refuge  (a  kind  of  free 
Kindergarten)  at  Darmstadt,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  notable  successes  of 
Froebel's  labors. 


FIELD  NOTES. 


Dear  Kindergarten  : — That  I  have 
not  written  you  is  because  I  have  found 
but  little  in  this  sunny  land  of  special 
interest  to  your  readers.  I  did  not  think 
you  would  desire  to  know  of  temples, 
elephants,  parrots  or  monkeys.  Now, 
however,  I  have  such  a  good  piece  of 
news  that  I  want  all  to  share  my  pleasure. 
Froebel's  **  Education  of  MaH"  is  being 
translated  into  Guzerhati  and  being  pub- 
lished in  parts  in  a  monthly  magazine. 
When  completed  it  will  be  put  into  book 
form. 

Guzerhati  is  a  vernacular  spoken  in 
only  one  province,  but  it  is  so  good  to 
know  that  those  interested  in  education 
will  undertake  this  formidable  task.  No 
doubt  people  in  other  provinces  will  fol- 
low the  good  example.  Everywhere 
teachers  say  **we  would  like  to  intro- 
duce Kindergarten  methods,  but  the 
difiiculties  are  great.  We  h^ve  not 
trained  teachers  and  the  material  is  so 
expensive."  Object-lessons  are  quite  in 
favor,  which  here,  as  it  was  with  us,  is  a 
forerunner  of  the  truer  method  of 
Froebel. 

At  Ahmedabad  I  visited  the  factorj' 
where  Persian  rugs  are  made.  All  the 
weaving,  most  marvelous  in  colors  and 
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patterns,  is  done  by  boys  under  ten  years 
of  age,  over  two  hundred  being  em- 
ployed. A  cotton  web  the  size  of  the 
mg  desired  is  stretched  perpendicular, 
an  older  boy  lies  on  the  floor  behind 
this  web  and  calls  off  the  colors  and 
number  of  stitches  from  a  design  printed 
in  colors  and  he  is  responsible  for  per- 
fection of  copy.  The  small  boys,  many 
not  over  six  years,  sit  in  front  of  the  web, 
holding  a  snarl  of  colors  in  wool  in  their 
lap.  They  sit  as  close  together  as  possi- 
ble, and  repeat  the  call  of  the  pattern 
boy,  then  very  ijimbly  tie  in  the  color 
with  a  sort  of  halter-knot,  then  cut  off 
the  ends  with  a  knife  resembling  the 
blade  of  a  chopping  knife  put  into  a 
thin  handle.  After  going  across  the 
web,  the  thread  or  knot  is  pushed  with 
an  instrument  that  has  saw-teeth  like  a 
carpet  stretcher.  The  deftness  and 
accuracy  of  these  boys  is  simply  marvel- 
ous. They  work  ten  hours  a  day  and 
receive  from  $i.oo  to  $1,50  per  month. 
They  seem  happy  and  interested  in  their 
work.  A  bright  native  overseer,  al- 
though stammering  somewhat,  spoke 
**  well  "  English.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion he  said  the  boys  never  went  to 
school — did  not  desire  to,  and  the  par- 
ents did  not  wish  them  to.  *'What  can 
they  do  when  they  get  beyond  the  age 
for  the  weaving  ?  "  I  asked.  He  simply 
said:  **  I  do  not  know."  I  suggested 
that  some  employers  arranged  for  hours 
to  be  devoted  to  education  and  predicted 
that  with  the  same  energy  and  tact  that 
had  established  this  factory,  they  might 
yet  find  it  to  their  interest  to  give  the 
boys  the  advantage  of  some  little  educa- 
tion. The  only  answer  was  a  silence 
that  was  more  suggestive  of  the  impossi- 
ble than  a  spoken  word. 

At  Agru  small  boys  were  doing  fine 
work  in  marble,  making  exquisite  imi- 


tations of  the  marvelous  ornamentations 
on  the  Taj  and  other  structures  in  that 
wonderful  city.  I  have  some  specimens 
for  the  editors,  showing  not  only  the 
deftness  of  the  boj'^s,  but  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  flowers  are  imitated  in 
marble,  colored  stones  being  inlaid  to 
represent  form  and  color  in  perfection. 

Edwin  Arnold  writes  of  **  effective 
panels  of  plaster  and  glass,  which  are 
used  to  decorate  the  interior  of  palaces. 
The  artist  lays  a  bit  of  mirror  on  a  bed 
of  plaster  material,  and  then  cuts  down 
through  the  ardish  to  the  glass,  elabor- 
ately chasing  the  plaster  where  it  bor- 
ders on  the  glass.  The  effect  is  as  if 
white  marble  and  polished  silve  rhad 
been  blended,  and  in  the  gleam  of  lamps 
nothing  could  be  more  softly  resplen- 
dent.'' 

Colored  glass  is  inlaid  in  the  same 
way,  only  the  plaster  is  cut  from  both 
faces,  when  it  shines  from  the  deep  in- 
taglio like  jewel-work.  Dr.  Hendley 
has  published  an  account  of  these  handi- 
crafts and  the  manner  in  which  the  son 
acquires  them  from  his  father,  perpetu- 
ating from  generation  to  generation  that 
admirable  precision  and  feeling  in  the 
execution  of  pure  native  art.  He  writes: 
**  In  the  very  earliest  days  the  boy  plays 
by  the  side  of  his  father  as  he  works.  As 
soon  as  he  can  hold  a  piece  of  charcoal 
in  his  hand  he  is  guided  in  drawing  out- 
lines, sketching  and  resketching.  In 
time,  without  conscious  effort  and  with  a 
keen  sense  of  pleasure  he  draws  objects 
even  with  his  eyes  closed.  Hand  and 
eye  insensibly  acquire  a  power  and  pre- 
cision, so  that  his  art  becomes  a  part  of 
his  nature  at  the  time  when  his  mind  is 
most  impressionable.  From  drawing  he 
advances  to  other  work,  and  when  in- 
trusted with  finer  work,  he  copies  de- 
signs   or    originates   new    ones,   which 
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may    become    grand     traditional     pat- 
terns.'* 

Thus  unconsciously  these  primitive 
people  in  a  limited  manner  make  practi- 
cal application  of  manual  training. — 
Alice  B,  Stockhaniy  Calcutta^  March  2, 
1892, 

Chicago  Froebel  Association. — 
Our  work  has  progressed  steadily  and 
surely  during  the  last  year.  Practical 
encouragement  has  come,  through  the 
establishment  of  three  new  Kindergar- 
tens during  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  These  with  the  two  opened 
earlier  in  the  season,  make  five  new  ones 
opened  since  last  September,  three  of 
which  are  in  public  school  buildings, 
and  one  of  the  others,  in  a  chapel  con- 
tiguous to  a  public  school,  was  opened  at 
the  request  of  the  Principal  of  the  school. 
Next  to  the  advent  in  the  Kindergarten 
work  of  a  woman  of  brains  and  heart, 
there  are  few  things  more  encouraging 
than  a  $1,200.00  check — or  a  letter  say- 
ing that  an  individual  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Kindergarten  for  a  term  of  years.  Such 
tokens  have  been  ours. 

The  work  in  the  Training  Class  is  re- 
ceiving new  impetus  from  the  lectures 
on  **  Mental  Training,*'  by  Mr.  William. 
Georgejordan,  which  are  given  weekly 
to  all  our  workers.  The  subjects  treated 
are  : 

*'  Analysis  :  Th^  Revealer  of  Law." 
'*  Genius,  Education  and  Habit.** 
'*  Memory,     and    the    Simplicity    of 
Mind." 

**  Observation  and  Reading." 
**  Conversation,  its  Laws  and  Power." 
**  Simplicity  and  Unity  of  Nature." 
**  Paradox,  a  Study  in  Polarity." 
**  Character,  How  best  to  Study  it." 
**  Trifles,  in  Life  and  Mind." 


**  Reserve  Power  in  Nature  and  Mind." 
I  can  hardly  say  enough  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  this  course  of  lectures.  I 
have  rarely  ever  found  any  study  more 
helpful  for  myself,  or  my  children  (old 
and  young). 

I  send  with  this  a  series  of  *'  Proposi- 
tions, '  *  taken  from  Owen  Jones'  *  *  Gram- 
mar of  Ornament."  They  form  so 
sound  a  basis  for  our  color  and  cutting 
work,  that  every  Kindergartner  should 
know  them.  It  is  delightful  to  feel  that 
we  are  gradually  realizing  something  of 
the  Truth,  which  is  to  free  us  from 
many  errors  which  have  cramped  us  in 
these  lines  of  work.  My  only  fear  now 
is,  lest  we  lose  the  childlike  simplicity, 
crudeness  and  indefiniteness  which  mnst 
always  characterize  the  first  steps  from 
the  unknown  to  the  known,  from  the 
unconscious,  to  the  conscious  act.  To 
my  mind,  there  has  been  nothing  more 
delightful  in  all  the  good  things  you 
have  given  to  Kindergartners,  than  the 
paper  by  Miss  Wilson  on  **  Color  and 
Cutting  in  the  Kindergarten" — ^she  has 
stated  and  applied  the  law  clearly 
and  positively,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  judged  of  its  value  in  relation  to 
the  child's  capacity,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  material  in  advanced 
work. — Alice  H,  Putnam. 

At  Bangor,  Maine,  was  organized 
about  a  year  ago,  the  Co-operative  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  the  members  of 
which  feel  they  have  cause  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  success  of 
their  undertaking.  A  summer  Kinder- 
garten was  started,  with  ten  children, 
ranging  from  three  to  seven  years  in 
age,  and  had  increased  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term  to  seventeen 
pupils. 

Since  that   time,  tinder    the   skillful 
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management  of  Miss  Lucy  Doolittle,  it 
has  doubled  itself. 

A  Christmas  festival  and  a  celebration 
of  Washington's  birthday  was  held, 
when,  in  their  songs,  their  Kindergarten 
exercises  and  their  work,  the  children 
showed  a  gratifying  proficiency. 

A  normal  class  in  Kindergarten  train- 
ing, also  under  Miss  Doolittle,  is  turning 
out  teachers  for  the  work,  and  public 
interest  in  the  subject,  roused  for  the 
first  time,  is  steadily  growing. 

Foreign  Elements. — Two  problems 
confronts  the  educators  of  this  day  and 
country.  How  shall  we  in  the  highest 
and  truest  sense,  train  the  children  who 
come  to  our  schools  ?  That  is  the  first 
question,  and  we  of  the  Kindergarten 
cult  think  that  we  have  found  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  second  is  more 
difficult  to  answer.  How  shall  the 
hordes  of  foreigners,  who  crowd  our 
large  cities,  settle  everywhere  in  this 
country,  bringing  with  them  their  ideas 
of  anarchy,  communism  and  infidelity, 
be  amalgamated  and  unified  with  our 
American  life  ?  I  do  not  intend  to  try 
to  solve  this  problem.  The  adults  we 
can  not  reach  directly,  but  surely  some- 
thing can  be  done  with  the  children  of 
these  foreigners  in  the  Kindergarten, 
not  only  to  forestall  these  ideas,  but  also 
through  them  to  reach  the  parents. 

Much,  I  am  thankful  to  say  is  being 
done.  In  several  of  our  Kindergartens, 
at  various  times  the  work  was  planned 
with  this  end  in  view.  For  example, 
the  idea  of  "Labor:  its  universality, 
dignity,  honor  and  necessity"  was 
brought  out  in  various  ways.  The 
energy  with  which  these  mites  wiped 
dishes,  swept,  dusted,  and  **  tended 
baby,"  was  astonishing,  and  the  feeling 
that   it  was   ennobling   to  work,    gave 


pleasure  to  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  drudgery.  One  child  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  that  **  If  any 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat," 
that  he  announced  it  as  his  reason  for 
wishing  to  **  peddle  "  papers  on  the  spot. 
However,  as  he  was  rather  small,  he 
compromised  with  his  mother  by  help- 
ing her  around  the  house,  and  trying 
very  hard  to  be  obedient. 

At  other  times  the  work  has  been 
planned  to  bring  to  the  children's  atten- 
tion, the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the 
common  things  around  us,  such  as  the 
sunshine,  air,  water  and  grass,  and  God's 
goodness  in  providing  them  so  fireely.for 
us.  Even  a  little  blade  of  grass  is  lovely, 
and  an  object  of  reverent  interest,  after 
this  work,  and  unlike  Peter  Bell  with  his 
famous  primrose,  the  children  see  in  each 
tiny  thing,  plant  or  insect,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  love. 

These  children  come  to  us,  many  times 
unkempt,  with  no  knowledge  of  English, 
handicapped  with  disease,  resulting  from 
improper  or  poor  food,  and  life  in 
crowded  tenements.  They  soon  have 
ambitions  in  the  way  of  soap  and  water, 
comb  and  brush,  and  begin  to  speak  the 
language.  With  this  comes  a  brighten- 
ing of  the  whole  child.  Gradually  the 
influence  spreads,  the  cleaning  is  tried 
on  the  floor  and  windows  at  home,  and 
finally,  that  the  pretty  work  made  by 
the  children  may  have  a  fit  setting, 
through  the  whole  house,  one  sees  a 
freshened  and  tidy  appearance.  In 
places  where  God's  name  is  never  heard 
except  in  oaths,  we  find  our  Bible  cards 
on  the  walls,  as  most  cherished  posses- 
sions, and  discover  that  the  * 'messages" 
on  them  have  been  repeated  to  the  older 
members  of  the  family. 

In  one  orderlj',  bright  Kindergarten, 
five  little  Italians  appeared  one  morning. 
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Shy  as  squirrels  and  wild  as  hawks,  for 
several  days  they  wandered  around  in 
open-eyed  and  lawless  wonder.  They 
gradually  came  under  the  refining  influ- 
ences around  them  and  now  are  like  the 
rest  in  behavior  and  intelligence. 

The  principal  of  Bethesda  Kindergar- 
ten was  astonished  on  visiting  the  Art 
Institute  one  day,  to  find  two  of  her  lit- 
tle Italians,  brothers,  wandering  around 
hand  in  hand.  On  inquiry  she  found 
that  this  was  not  their  first  visit,  and  that 
they  were  admitted  almost  any  day,  as 
they  were  quiet  and  orderly,  though 
they  had  nearly  always  to  be  sent  to 
wash  their  hands  and  faces,  before  ap- 
pearing on  the  upper  floors.  A  favorite 
picture,  before  which  they  would  sit 
speechless  for  a  half  hour  at  a  time,  rep- 
resented a  child  playing  in  some  shav- 
ings, and  watching  an  old  man,  evidently 
a  grandfather  and  a  carpenter.  After  a 
morning  spent  in  the  Kindergarten,  the 
street  was  not  altogether  a  satisfying 
place,  and  the  quiet  and  refinement  of 
the  picture  galleries  was  more  keenly 
appreciated.  A  love  of  the  good  and 
beautiful  is  implanted  in  all  these  child- 
ish souls,  by  the  wise  hand  of  the  Gar- 
dener, and  it  often  needs  only  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  Kindergarten  to  make  it 
bud  and  grow,  and  become  often  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  the  whole  of  a  life. — 
Mary  C,  May^  Chicago, 

We  Kindergartners  had  such  a  de- 
lightful time  together  last  year  in  at- 
tending the  N.  E.  A.,  that  we  are  going 
to  try  it  over  again.  All  who  anticipate 
going  with  us  to  Saratoga,  please  ad- 
dress Editors  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine, 277  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
We  think  all  will  wish  to  go  via  Nia- 
gara. The  Wabash  is  our  line.  See  an- 
nouncements on  another  page. 

Froebel's  Birthday. — On  the  21st 
of  April  the  Kindergartens  of  the  three 
Kindergarten  Associations  of  Chicago 
met  at  Plymouth  Church  to  commemo- 
rate the  one  hundred  and  tenth  birthday 
of  Friedrich  Froebel.  It  was  aninformal 
gathering — marches.  Kindergarten  songs, 
games,  and  a  few  impromptu  speeches, 


Frau  Froebel' s  picture  in  a  frame  stood 
on  a  table  beside  the  bust  of  Froebel. 
It  was  a  joyous  meeting  and  the  har- 
mony and  good-will  felt  by  all  was  the 
spirit  Froebel  would  have  all  the  world 
feel  and  demonstrate. 

The  Indianapolis  Froebel  Club  gave 
a  reception  in  honor  of  the  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  Froebel,  Friday, 
April  22.  .  - 

Miss  S.  B.  Goodman,  superintendent 
of  the  public  school  Kindergartens,  in 
Saginaw,  Mich,  writes:  **We  began 
in  a  small  way  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
but  next  year  we  expect  to  open  Kinder- 
gartens in  at  least  four  of  the  wards  of 
Sie  city,  and  enlarge  our  training  class. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  kindly  feeling 
toward  the  work  and  considerable  in- 
telligence on  the  subject  here.  We  hope 
to  make  it  a  success.'' 

A  Series  of  lectures  has  just  been 
given  by  the  Chicago*  Kindergarten  Col- 
lege on  Dante,  the  program  consisted  of 
ten  lectures  covering  five  days  and  was 
enjoyed  by  a  large  audience. 


The  N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Sara- 
toga. 

Our  friends  who  went  to  Toronto  last 
year  via  the  Great  Wabash  Line  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  this  road  has  a 
line  to  Saratoga  via  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Route,  and  another 
by  the  way  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  and  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain.  Imagination  can  hardly 
picture  a  more  desirable  trip  ;  it  will  be 
the  event  of  a  life-time  ;  and  the  low 
rate  of  fare  puts  it  within  the  reach  of 
ever>'  teacher.  You  owe  it  to  yourself, 
after  months  of  confinement  in  the 
schoolroom,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
restful,  health-renewing  excursion. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or 
address,  F.  A.  Palmer,  Asst.  Genl.  Pass. 
Agent,  or  N.  C.  Keeran,  C.  P.  &  T.  A., 
201  Clark  street,  Chicago. 
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HIGHER    EDUCATION    OF    KINDERGARTNERS. 


One  of  the  voices  of  to-day  which  in- 
sists upon  a  hearing,  says  :  ' '  Take  care 
of  the  child  ! ' '  There  is  a  powerful  and 
increasing  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  childhood,  which  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date. 

As  one  result  of  this  awakening,  Kin- 
dergartens have  grown  marvelously  in 
excellence  and  in  numbers,  but  the  de- 
mand for  Kindergartners  exceed  the 
supply,  and  this  has  led  to,  at  least, 
two  serious  evils  which  call  loudly  for 
a  cure. 

First.  A  superficial  idea  of  what  the 
Kindergarten  is. 

Second.  The  presence  of  the  imma- 
ture and  untrained  Kindergartner  which 
directly  tends  to  continue  the  first  evil,  if 
not  to  actually  render  the  Kindergarten 
unpopular  or  dangerous. 

I.  The  time  when  the  Kindergarten 
is  regarded  merely  as  **a  play-school'* 
for  amusement  and  fancy-work  should  be 
in  the  past. 

Yet  only  last  week,  a  mother  said  to 
me, — and  she  felt  that  her  remark  rested 
upon  the  foundation  stones  of  liberality 
and  understanding—**  I  don't  care  to 
have  my  little  daughter  learn  anything^ 
she  is  happy  in  the  Kindergarten."    She 


implied  in  this  that  the  child  must  some 
day  be  seized  by  the  old  method  of  in- 
struction which  would  surely  make  her 
unhappy  and  possibly  cultivate  a  distaste 
for  learning.  This  woman  was  indeed 
wise  to  value  happiness,  but  what  does 
that  ''learn  anything ''  mean  ?  Reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  still  ? 

Is  it  not  learning  something  to  be  ac- 
quiring accurate  habits  of  observation 
and  truthful  expression ;  to  be  taught 
how  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  do  ;  to  gain 
self-control,  and  to  strengthen  the  will 
through  choice  of  the  right.  The  real 
Kindergarten  stands  for  all  this. 

Knowledge  of  gift  or  occupation,  size, 
form,  number  or  language  is  secondary 
in  importance. 

**  The  sense  perceptions  are  the  ave- 
nues to  external  knowledge,  *  *  * 
yet  they  are  simply  mediums  for  feeling 
through,  for  seeing  through,  for  hearing 
through.  Dwelling  within  there  is  an- 
otherj  the  tenant  of  the  house,  who 
tastes,  and  sees  and  feels  and  hears. 
Upon  this  invisible  Being,  *  *  *  upon 
its  coming  forth  in  visibility,  presence 
and  power,  depends  the  character  of  the 
child,  what  sort  of  a  citizen,  what  kind 
of  man  or  woman  is  turned  out.     *  The 
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child  is  the  universe ' ;  in  him  lies 
hidden  all  the  potentiality  of  God." 
(Josephine  C.  Locke.) 

We  need  to  change  our  idea  of  a  good 
Kindergarten  ;  to  take  the  higher  view 
which  will  broaden  our  horizon  ;  to  do 
our  share  in  moulding  the  public  senti- 
ment ;  and  to  more  heartily  sympathize 
and  co-operate  with  the  genuine  Kinder- 
gartner,  that  she  may  not  falter  because 
of  a  lack  of  appreciation. 

So  surely  as  we  do  this  the  noble 
young  woman  will  catch  the  inspiration, 
and  rise  to  meet  the  occasion  ! 

II.  Think  of  the  army  of  poorly 
qualified  Kindergartners  who  are  teach- 
ing  I  **It  is  the  hasty  and  superficial 
student  who  is  conceited,  presumptuous 
and  rash.  The  master  is  humble,  un- 
assuming and  cautious.  Long  ago  it 
was  thought  that  any  one  could  be  a 
minister.  A  son  who  showed  no  partic- 
ular gift  was  urged  to  choose  that  profes- 
sion. Now  this  is  changed.  The  church- 
going  public  demands  the  presence  of 
the  brightest  intellect,  the  warmest  heart, 
and  the  clearest  spiritual  insight,  in  the 
pulpit.  So  it  must  be  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten. We  need  all  these  gifts,  and  one  of 
the  first  steps  toward  the  possession  of 
them  is  the  demand  for  them,  from  the 
people  in  general,  and  parents  in  partic- 
ular. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  a  would-be 
teacher,  who  had  not  the  education  to 
pass  the  examinations,  nor  the  health  to 
endure  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Public 
School  has  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
Kindergarten  with  the  idea  that  the 
training  was  short,  the  hours  only  three 
per  day,  the  work  easy,  and  that  any 
one  could  teach  babies.  Look  at  such 
qualifications  and  motives  in  the  pure 
light  of  such  words  as  these  from  our 
Emerson  : 


**Vice  and  virtue  emit  a  breath  at 
every  moment.'* 

'*  It  does  not  so  much  matter  whcU  you 
study  as  with  whom  you  study." 

**  How  can  I  hear  what  you  say  when 
what  you  are  is  thundering  in  my  ears  !" 

Or,  **  All  the  college  professors  shall 
exert  less  influence  than  the  child'syfry/ 
teacher." 

**  Long  before  the  majority  of  mothers 
are  conscious  of  the  fact,  the  child's  ideas 
of  life,  of  right,  of  duty,  of  pleasure,  of 
usefulness  are  receiving  a  bent  which  all 
the  education  of  schools  and  colleges  can 
not  uproot  or  replace  with  that  which  is 
either  better  or  worse." 

**A  bad  character  goes  beyond  the 
hand  and  arm." 

**  A  bad  will  is  worse  than  bad  lan- 
guage in  its  eflFect  upon  the  child." 

Many  believe  that,  despite  heredity, 
aw;' child  will  do  well  Hallowed  to  develop 
under  good  conditions.  The  tendency 
of  the  young  tree  is  upright  into  the  air, 
^no  obstruction  is  placed  in  its  way.  So 
of  the  young  child,  the  prevailing  energy 
is  for  good  if  we  are  careful  of  his  early 
environment. 

Two  points  come  up  in  the  search  for 
better  conditions  of  Kindergarten  and 
Kindergartner : 

1 .  Thorough  training,  which  includes 
an  entrance  examination,  a  trial  of  the 
work,  and  health  of  applicant. 

2.  Salary  for  the  Kindergartner. 

Training  and  apprenticeship  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  necessary  in  every 
department  of  labor.  Even  in  the  insane 
hospital,  the  need  of  trained  attendants 
is  recognized  so  that  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  hospitals  they  have  a  school 
for  that  purpose. 

The  lovers  of  little  children  must  be 
keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  the  highest 
culture  for  her  who  is  to  be  the  guardian. 
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For  the  training  in  general  I  should 
plead  for  breadth.  Let  it  be  on  a  broad 
basis,  religious  but  not  sectarian  ;  to  in- 
clude a  course  of  reading,  carefully 
mapped  out ;  to  require  observation  and 
practice  with  the  children  ;  with  care  to 
avoid  too  much  detail  in  the  technical. 
In  the  gift  sequences  and  occupation  de- 
signs, such  an  infinite  variety  is  possible 
that  the  student  is  almost  lost,  as  in  a 
labyrinth,  in  some  of  the  schools.  Rather 
give  her  time  to  graWy  to  grasp  principles 
and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  spirittuil  sig- 
nificance of  all  these  things.  The  child 
may  stumble  upon  the  physical  and 
mental,  but  can  never  get  the  foreshad- 
owings, — the  presentiments  of  great  spir- 
itual truths  without  the  divine  touch  of 
the  mother  and  Kindergartner. 

Require  the  applicant  for  the  Kinder- 
garten training  to  pass  an  examination^ 
the  character  of  which  shall  keep  pace 
with  the  general  advancement  from  year 
to  year. 

'*The  most  important  step  towards 
getting  mental  power  is  the  acquirement 
of  a  right  method  in  work.'*  The  drill 
of  the  ordinary  school  work  is  fine  be- 
cause it  disciplines  and  polishes  the 
mind.  One  without  this  discipline  to- 
day is  relatively  in  the  position  of  the 
one-armed  man  who  is  obliged  to  com- 
pete with  his  fellows  who  have  two 
arms. 

A  wise  step  is  now  taken  in  some 
training  schools  in  the  dismissal  of 
the  applicant,  if  after  a  month's  fair 
trial  she  does  not  give  promise  of  the 
necessary  qualifications.  This  is  a  kind- 
ness to  all  concerned  as  it  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  possibility  of  failure  and 
disappointment  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Her  personal  appearance,  and  habits, 
her  neatness,  accuracy  and  mental  abil- 
ity, her  manner  towards  the  children, 


her  general  **  atmosphere  ''  —  spirit, 
should  all  figure  in  determining  her 
fitness. 

Everything  has  its  atmosphere.  The 
children  are  constantly  receiving  a  pas- 
sive as  well  as  an  active  education.  In 
the  example  set  for  them  there  are  no 
trifles,  all  is  important,  for  they  not  only 
imitate  but  exaggerate  what  they  see. 

While  I  should  be  glad  to  have  every 
young  woman  round  out  her  education 
with  the  Kindergarten  course,  those 
possessing  fine  health  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit  are  best  fitted  for  Kindergartners. 
These  three  tests  constitute  a  natural 
method  of  selection,  and  as  a  result  only 
those  of  promise,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  will  receive  the  regular  training. 

This  profession  offers  to  the  young 
woman  *'  a  sense  of  usefulness,  and  the 
great  privilege  of  giving  herself  to  the 
highest  human  interests  which  will  keep 
her  mind  full  of  great  themes.*'  Her 
vocation  is  lofty.  What  she  will  gain 
from  the  study  depends  very  largely 
upon  what  she  brings  to  the  study,  but 
it  should  be  made  still  more  attractive 
by  the  offer  of  a  living  salary  !  A  salary 
which  will  entice  the  gifted  woman  into 
the  field.  Even  the  eminently  fitted 
are  often  left  to  eke  out  an  uncertain 
existence  in  the  private  Kindergarten 
when  they  should  be  able  to  abandon 
themselves  to  this  glorious  work,  assured 
that  they  would  receive  their  financial 
reward  for  such  service. 

This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  may 
hope  to  secure  talent.  Until  the  Kinder- 
t^n  becomes  a  part  of  the  Public  School 
system,  the  salary  will  be  a  big  problem. 

Lycurgus  of  Sparta  **  looked  upon 
the  education  of  youth  as  the  most  glo- 
rious work  of  a  law-giver,**  and  **the 
Persians  gave  their  young  nobles  the 
four  best  masters  whom  they  could  find, 
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to  teach  wisdom,  justice,  temperance, 
and  courage, — wisdom,  including  wor- 
ship ;  justice,  including  the  duty  of 
unswerving  truthfulness  through  life ; 
temperance,  including  mastery  over  sen- 
sual temptations  ;  courage,  including  a 
free  mind  opposed  to  all  things  coupled 
with  guilt/'  Can  we,  as  a  nation,  afford 
to  do  less  for  our  American  youth  who 
have  to  '*  encounter  more  complicated 
moral-destroying  elements  than  life  has 
ever  before  presented  *'  ? 

We,  who  are  interested  in  the  Kinder- 
garten feel  that  the  youth  in  his  teens 
will  be  well  equipped  provided  he  has 
had  **the  best  masters'^  in  his  early 
years.  This  is  the  burden  of  our  soiig. 
It  is  noted  with  alarm,  that  crime  is  not 
necessarily  diminished  by  education,  and 
the  Public  School  receives  the  blame. 

Though  we  are  justly  proud  of  this 
great  system,  it  is  defective  in  many 
ways.  It  places  the  dangerous  words, 
**  Ambition  and  Success  !  *'  on  the  ban- 
ners of  our  children,  but  wotjse  than 
that,  it  is  weakened  by  its  failures  to  re- 
cognize the  unity  of  life  /  It  does  not 
perfect  the  child  as  a  wholes  but  prepares 
him  for  life  as  a  part.  And  yet  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  condition  should  not 
all  rest  with  the  school.  **So  long  as 
there  is  no  unity  of  action  between  the 
home  and  the  school,  the  child  will  fall 
a  victim.'*  **The  school  is  weakened 
by  insufficient  home  influence.*'  The 
first  six  years  have  been  sadly  neglected 
— those  are  the  years  in  which  to  lay 
the  foundation  stones  for  an  affectionate, 
sympathetic  life,  which  would  make  the 
indifference  or  cruelty  of  a  merely  intel- 
lectual view  impossible.  When  the 
school  age  is  reached  it  is  too  late  to 
begin. 

The  child  is  pre-eminently  in  an  affec- 
tional  state  during  these  early  years.     It 


is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  '' lead  his 
loves,'' — to  help  to  place  him  in  reverent, 
affectionate  relations  with  things  above, 
below  and  around, — in  unity  with  him- 
self, his  fellows,  and  God.  The  Kin- 
dergarten is  the  mediation  between  the 
home  and  the  school,  the  Kindergartner 
the  foster-mother  to  lead  the  child  from 
the  one  to  the  other:  **to  carefully 
avoid,  remove  and  counteract  all  that 
may  help  an  evil  tendency  to  grow,  or 
bring  dissonance  and  strife  into  the 
child ;  *  *  *  to  create,  seek  and 
strengthen  all  that  will  unify  the  child 
in  every  direction  of  his  evolution." 

Can  a  more  difficult  problem  be 
imagined  ? 

Do  you  think  the  very  young,  the  un- 
couth, the  uneducated,  or  the  untrue  can 
rightly  fill  this  sacred  office  ? 

Kindergartners  are  known  as  a  wide- 
awake society  of  ladies,  who  are  con- 
stantly in  search  of  the  best  They 
confess  the  importance  of  the  seed  and 
seeding-time ;  and  believe  that  early 
education  should  be  **  guarding,  pro- 
tecting, fostering";  they  set  the  litik 
child  in  their  ** midst,"  and  they  ac- 
knowledge the  grandeur  of  this  work  in 
the  devotion  of  their  talents,  time,  and 
money.  Until  we  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  young  woman  who  is  continually 
growing  and  learning,  whose  struggle  is 
for  a  better  life,  who  will  at  least,  ap- 
proach the  ideal  Kindergartner,  possess- 
ing :  **The  music  of  St.  Cecilia,  the 
art  of  Raphael,  the  dramatic  genius  of 
Rachel,  the  administrative  ability  of 
Cromwell,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
meekness  of  Moses,  and  the  patience  of 
Job,"  her  motto  will  be — 

**  All  that  lies  in  my  power  to  do  shall 
be  well  and  truly  doneV 

Kate  Hawley  Hennessey. 

Englewood,  III, 
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THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


The  main  truths  upon  which  Froebel's 
system  is  based  might  be  sifted  down  to 
a  number  small  in  comparison  to  the 
expanse  they  cover. 

From  these  truths  comes  the  wide- 
spreading  light  of  the  whole  guide  to 
development  which  Froebel  so  simply 
and  so  earnestly  gave  to  the  world. 

We  know  them  as  truths,  and  find 
them  repeated  in  every  course  of  train- 
ing whether  artistic  or  scientific.  As 
the  public  schools  rise  in  the  quality  of 
their  work,  we  find  it  is  because  the 
leading  minds  have  begun  to  recognize 
the  same  truths  as  the  only  wise  founda- 
tions for  all  thought  and  growth. 

All  successful  charities  we  find  organ- 
ized by  the  same  light,  and  thus  they 
rejoice  in  the  fine  results  which  are 
sure  to  follow. 

Why,  then,  does  the  Kindergarten 
have  so  slow  a  growth  f  Why  are  these 
truths  not  recognized  as  Froebel's  ?  For 
his  sake  we  do  not  altogether  need  or 
wish  it,  though  his  simple  life  so  con- 
sistent with  the  teachings  has  much  in 
it  to  teach  us ;  but  for  the  work's  sake 
we  do  need  recognition.  America  is 
said  to  be  the  strongest  in  Kinder- 
gartens, yet  even  here  they  have  but  a 
struggling  maintenance,  whereas  they 
should  be  the  glory  of  the  country. 

This  condition  does  not  exist  without 
reason.  There  is  an  explanation  why  the 
growth  is  not  staunch  and  steady  with  a 
more  rapid  recognition  of  results.  That 
there  is  an  increase  we  believe  to  be 
true,  but  it  is  uncertain  and  wavering. 
Many  a  noble  woman  gives  her  every 
eflFort  to  the  cause  for  years  with  a  bare 
sustenance  as  her  material  gain.  While 
this  is  the  case,  she  can  not  set  or  rep- 


resent the  work  as  it  should  be  repre- 
sented to  appear  to  the  world. 

The  world  must  be  appealed  to  on  its 
own  level  sometimes,  and  to  create  the 
first  response. 

We  think  there  is  a  remedy  for  this 
slow  growth.  Acknowledging  that  noth- 
ing which  is  durable  grows  up  in  a  night, 
we  feel  that  time  enough  has  passed  to 
show  finer  results  in  return  for  the  great 
message  Froebel  gave  to  the  world. 

The  remedy  may  not  be  all  in  our 
hands. 

Doubtless  the  world  has  to  progress  in 
its  power  of  appreciation.  Year  by  year 
children  are  regarded  less  as  toys  or  ani- 
mals, yet  there  are  many  tarrying  in  the 
old  thought ;  many  who  think  a  child's 
education  begins  when  he  arrives  at  his 
fifth  or  seventh  year !  Think  of  it  I 
The  most  valuable  years  left  unacknowl- 
edged, or  worse  than  that,  because  they 
are  so  seriously  marred  !  The  thought 
should  double  our  tenderness  and  sin- 
cerity in  our  work,  as  we  give  thanks 
for  the  permission  to  see  and  do  dif- 
ferently. 

The  remedy  then  is  not  all  on  our 
side.  But  while  there  remains  any- 
thing which  we  can  do  we  are  respon- 
sible. And  our  efforts  may  be  met  by 
unexpected  changes  in  the  response  of 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  work. 

We  believe  the  truths  are  not  allowed 
to  stand  alone  in  the  work.  Instead  of 
being  the  main  thing  in  the  minds  of 
many  workers,  the  Kindergartner  too 
often  blurs  the  work  with  details  and 
furbelows  which  greatly  injure  the 
result. 

For  example,  a  play  is  planned  which 
is  to  impress  and  represent  law  of  oppo- 
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sites ;  rhythm  is  the  object  in  view. 
Then  be  so  still  that  you  yourself  are  in 
rhythm,  through  the  action  lead  your 
little  children  into  it  too. 

Teach  by  subtraction — of  details  and 
embellishments.  Instead  of  using  nu- 
merous attractive  (?)  phrases,  invitations 
to  do  thus  and  so, — **  It  is  so  pretty,  and 
we  all  want  to  do  it,** — carry  your  point 
by  being  the  point  itself,  for  the  time 
being.  This  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
reaching  little  children,  therefore  must 
give  the  best  results.  Plan  your  work 
in  simple  principles;  let  the  strength 
which  you  have  wasted  in  embellishing 
be  put  into  the  making  of  this  plan  and 
removing  all  obstacles  to  its  purest  unity 
of  purpose.  Put  in  the  vivifying  word 
where  and  when  it  is  needed,  but  no  more; 
further  than  that  let  the  child  work  for 
itself.  I  have  seen  a  lesson  given  with 
the  Second  Gift  when  every  point  in- 
tended to  be  made  clear  was  lost;  im- 
bedded in  wordiness,  personality  and 
wasted  force;  stories  interposed  and  in- 
vited, observations  away  from  the  sub- 
ject made,  until  there  could  only  be 
one  impression  made  and  that  of — 
chaos  ! 

We  all  know  the  beautiful  sight  of  a 
little  child  experiencing  alone  a  comer, 
an  edge  or  a  plane.  True  we  are  in- 
tended to  help,  but  how  ?  By  removing 
obstacles,  by  guiding  the  child  to  the 


use  of  its  own  capacities,  not  by  **  muss- 
ing up**  every  discovery  with  words 
enough  to  bury  it. 

It  is  often  the  same  with  influences  to 
kindliness,  with  reproofs  and  explana- 
tions. They  are  not  done  by  subtrac- 
tion !  Subtract  words,  actions,  caresses 
and  smiles,  and  let  the  bare  beautifol 
truths  have  a  greater  chance  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  little  children. 

The  reverse  of  this  bare  simplicity  is 
like  gingerbread  work  in  architecture. 
It  is  not  only  ugly  in  itself  but  it  mars 
the  real  beauty  of  form  which  may  exist 
underneath.  Let  the  truths  stand  out. 
Teach  (as  far  as  possible)  without 
words. 

I^ive  the  truths,  that  they  be  embodied 
in  our  every  action — and  we  shall  see  a 
growth  more  in  keeping  with  the  noble 
seeds  which  Froebel  planted. 

The  finest  Kindergarten  lesson  ever 
witnessed  was  given  in  that  first  of 
Boston's  Kindergartens  by  the  teacher 
who  best  represents  the  work  I  have 
tried  here  to  describe,  ^iven  with  two 
sticks  and  a  few  colored  papers — given 
almost  without  words. 

You/eii  the  openness  of  the  little  chil- 
dren's minds — you  saw  how  tenderly 
careful  the  great  Kindergartner  was  not 
to  interfere  but  to  help, — never  to  blur. 

Grack  Cali<  Kbmpton. 

Boston. 


IN    THE 


Some  grand  traveler  comes  to  town 

Every  day. 
*Twas  Pansy  in  a  purple  gown 

Yesterday ; 
In  honor  of  the  Season's  feast 
The  Tulips  hasten  from  the  east ; 
Some  grand  traveler  comes  to  town 

Every  day. 


GARDEN. 

Some  grand  traveler  comes  to  town 

Every  day. 
The  royal  Roses  I  have  heard 

Are  on  the  way. 
The  place  is  all  in  order  set 
For  little  Princess  Mignonette  ; 
Some  grand  traveler  comes  to  town 

Every  day.         M.  F.  BuTTS. 
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SEVEN    DAYS    ARE    IN    A    WEEK.* 


Seven  days  are  in  a  week. 

Would  you  like  to  meet  them  ! 

Then  take  your  pretty  ball  with  me 

And  let  us  sing  and  greet  them. 


Here  is  Monday,  busy  Monday, 
Children  know  him  well, 

For  he's  always,  always  ringing, 
Ringing  his  school  bell. 

Tuesday  comes  along  quite  early 
Like  the  sweet  sunshine, 

So  we  play  he  is  the  gardener, 
Dropping  seeds  in  line.  (') 


Thursday  comes  in  rather  weary, 

Yet  she  does  not  cry. 
She's  a  dear,  sweet,  busy  mother, 

Singing  rock-a-bye. 

Friday's  been  like  dusty  miller, 

Busy  since  the  mom. 
Yet  around  the  stones  go  grinding, 

Grinding  up  the  corn. 


Wednesday's  round  and  bright  and  jolly,  Saturday  loves  all  the  children. 

Like  a  baker's  man.  He's  their  very  own. 

See  him  pat  and  roll  his  cakes  out.  Watch  him  toss  his  ball ;  we  like  him, 

Ready  for  the  pan.  Love  him  till  we're  grown. 

Sunday  follows  very  gently, 

But  she's  really  best. 
Listen  to  her  chiming  church  bells,  (*) 

Work  and  play,  then  rest. 

Seven  days  all  in  one  week.  (') 

Now  that  we  have  met  them. 

Let  us  name  them  as  they  pass, 

That  we  may  not  forget  them. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  etc. 


As  the  proper  verse  is  sung  the  child  who  represents  the  day,  goes  inside  the 
ring,  with  appropriate  action,  then  stands  in  center.  At  the  close  there  will  be  a 
circle  of  days. 

(0     Drop  ball  gently  from  right  hand  to  left,  underneath,  and  vice  versa. 

(•)     Two  or  three  balls  with  strings.     Swing  slowly. 

(')    Seven  in  center  circle,  softly  keeping  time  while  the  rest  sing.     As  each 

day  returns  to  place,  the  children  give  the  name  with  bow  and  greeting. 

Actions  elsewhere  as  the  words  suggest. 

Jessie  J.  Patterson. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

*  Adapt  to  the  tunc  of  **  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye." 
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OCCUPATIONS    FOR    HOME    AND    KINDERGARTEN. 


The  child  having  food,  shelter  and 
clothing,  like  the  early  race  child  seeks 
for  ornament  or  decorations,  and  like  the 
prototype,  his  taste  for  decoration  is  that 
of  nature  rather  than  that  of  cultivation; 
hence,  we  find  all  children  love  beads. 
I  have  found  little  ones  new  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten, possessed  of  all  the  shyness 
that  Darwin  alludes  to  as  probably  a 
remnant  of  a  habit  common  to  all  early 
peoples,  forget  all  about  themselves 
when  filled  with  the  richness  of  posses- 
sion which  a  plateful  of  Mrs.  Hailmann's 
beads,  or  Miss  Marwedel's  ellipsoids, 
and  a  shoe-lace,  can  produce.  They  fol- 
low the  race,  too,  in  gathering  together 
the  things  they  have  a  desire  for. 

Stringing  beads  gives  employment  to 
both  hands,  and  that  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, since  with  other  unnatural  devia- 
tions (the  comparative  disuse  of  the  left 
hand, — it  is  used  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  right),  we  are  on  the  way  to  become 
a  one-handed  people.  It  behooves  us  to 
give  heed  to  the  warnings  and  advice  of 
such  illustrious  physiological  education- 
ists as  Agassiz,  Seguin,  and  Brown- 
Sequard,  in  regard  to  equal  growth  and 
action  of  both  sides  of  the  body. 

A  little  child  can  be  made  extremely 
happy  with  a  small  quantity  of  glass 
beads  and  a  piece  of  pliable,  fine  wire 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  small 
loop  or  twist  on  one  end  of  it  (to  prevent 
the  beads  getting  oflf).  Show  him  how 
to  put  the  wire  through  the  hole  of  one 
bead,  and  he  will  do  the  same  with  the 
others.  When  he  has  enough  to  go 
around  the  ball,  help  hira  to  put  it  there 
and  twist  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  to- 
gether to  retain  the  round  form,  then 
cut  off  the  superfluous  wire.     Take  the 


ring  of  beads  ofiF  the  ball  and  make  con- 
nections with  other  phases  of  the  child's 
experiences  with  round  things,  unifying 
all  on  the  ball. 

He  may  make  a  number  of  rings  the 
same  size,  varying  in  color ;  and  then 
rings  of  differing  sizes  and  colors,  meas- 
uring each  ring  on  some  round  object, 
as  he  did  the  first  one  around  the  ball. 

Next  join  equal-sized  rings  together 
by  passing  the  second  beaded  wire 
through  the  first  ring  before  twisting  the 
wire  to  fasten  it,  and  do  the  same  with 
each  subsequent  ring,  joining  it  to  the 
preceding  one  until  the  chain  is  of  suit- 
able length  for  papa's  watch,  etc. 

Next  join  difiFerent  sizes  of  rings  to- 
gether,— ^brooch  or  bracelet  for  mamma 
or  sisters,  etc. 

The  next  exercise  may  be  a  ring  for 
the  finger.  Place  on  the  wire  beads 
enough  to  nearly  pass  around-  his  own 
or  mamma's  finger,  then  take  a  bead  of 
a  different  size  or  color,  and  put  on  the 
wire,  then  a  larger  bead,  and  lastly  a 
bead  like  the  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  larger  bead  ;  twist  the  wire,  and  we 
have  a  ring  with  a  setting.  The  plac- 
ing the  beads  on  the  wire  up  to  this 
time  has  been  simple  aggregation,  but 
with  the  one  large  bead  and  the  two 
smaller  ones,  emphasized  by  their  posi- 
tion, the  child  may  become  impressed 
with  the  fundamental  perception  of 
number  as  a  sensible  quality  of  matter. 

Take  two  wires  about  ten  inches  long, 
fasten  them  together  at  one  end.  Place 
a  bead  on  the  right-hand  wire,  pass  the 
left  one  through  it  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  draw  the  wires  tightly,  place 
two  beads  on  the  right,  and  one  on  the 
left  wire,  and  pass  thfe  left  wire  through 
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the  second  bead  to  the  right  one,  and 
draw  the  beads  up.  Proceed,  always 
placing  two  beads  on  the  right  wire,  and 
one  on  the  left ;  and  crossing  the  left  one 
through  the  second  bead  on  the  right, 
until  made  long  enough  for  purpose  in- 
tended, ring  necklet,  etc.  Secure  the 
ends  neatly.  This  exercise  deepens  the 
impression  of  one,  and  two. 

By  repetition  and  combination  it  can 
be  used  as  an  exercise  on  other  numbers. 
Make  a  length  as  above  ;  then  take  two 
more  wires,  and  fasten  them  to  the  ends 
where  the  other  two  are  fastened.  Place 
one  bead  on  the  right-hand  wire,  and 
cross  the  left  one  through  it ;  place  two 
beads  on  the  right  wire  and  pass  the  left 
wire  through  the  side  bead  of  the  first 
two  beads,  of  length  complete,  and  then 
through  the  second  bead  on  the  right 
wire,  and  draw  the  beads  up.  This  is  a 
repetition  of  the  former  exercise,  but  in 
order  to  form  the  left  side  of  each  square 
the  wire  must  pass  through  the  right- 
hand  side  bead  in  that  square  of  the  first 
formed  row  parallel  with  it.  Make  a 
similar  length,  and  recommence  as  be- 
fore with  fresh  wires,  and  reproduce  for 
obj  ect    desired,  — chain ,     sleeve-straps  ; 


or  with  older  children,  scent-sachet,  nap- 
kin-ring, etc.  Take  the  beads  as  evenly 
as  possible,  and  do  not  allow  beads  vary- 
ing in  size  or  form  to  mar  the  symmetry  of 
the  work.  Draw  all  beads  evenly  arid 
with  tightness  enough  to  give  the  right 
form. 

Take  two  wires  as  before,  fasten  them 
about  an  inch  from  the  ends.  Place  a 
bead  on  the  right  wire,  and  pass  the  left 
one  through  it  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  draw  the  wires  tightly ;  place  two 

ft 

beads  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left 
wire  and  pass  the  left  wire  through  the 
second  bead  of  the  right  one,  and  draw 
the  beads  up.  Then  place  yfz/^  smaller 
beads  on  each  wire  ;  place  a  large  bead 
on  the  right  wire  and  pass  the  left  wire 
through  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
draw  the  wires  tightly  ;  place  two  larger 
beads  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left 
wire  and  pass  the  left  wire  through  the 
second  bead  of  the  right  one,  and  draw 
the  bead  up ;  then  place  five  smaller 
beads  on  each  wire.  Repeat  .for  what 
may  be  wished  for,  trimming,  etc.,  for 
dolls  or  people,  small  and  great. 

M.  J.  B.  Wylie. 
Brantford^  Ont. 


THE    TRAINING    OF    THE    EAR. 


The  importance  of  careful  and  correct 
training  of  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  sounds,  does  not  as  a 
rule  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
**The  eyes,"  it  is  said,  **are  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul,''  if  so,  then  the  ear 
must  be  its  doorway.  The  eye  and  the 
ear  communicate  most  directly  with  the 
mind.  Most  knowledge  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  these  two  avenues.  Too 
much  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  of  the 
need  of  watchful  care  in  the  training  of 


the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye,  in  our  Kin- 
dergartens. 

Look  ahead  into  the  future  for  our 
children.  Think  of  all  the  beauty  that 
God  has  placed  around  them,  and  see 
how  much  will  be  cut  out  of  their  lives, 
if  these  senses  are  not  carefully  trained. 
How  many  are  there,  who  grow  into  full 
maturity,  and  old  age,  and  even  pass 
out  of  this  life,  without  having  seen,  felt, 
or  heard  half  of  its  beauty. 

When  two  persons  look  at  a  marvel- 
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ous  production  of  art,  one,  whose  eye 
has  been  cultivated,  reads  and  finds  a 
world  of  richness,  beauty,  and  meaning; 
another  less  cultivated,  finds  nothing, 
sees  nothing  in  it  that  gives  him  pleas- 
ure, and  turns  indifferently  away  from 
what  under  other  circumstances  might 
have  proved  to  be  to  him  a  source  of  the 
greatest  enjoyment.  Again,  two  persons 
listen  to  a  musical  composition  of  some 
great  composer.  One  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  composer,  as  all  the  wonder-^ 
fill  harmonious  sounds  fall  upon  his  ear; 
the  other  hears  nothing,  feels  nothing 
that  appeals  to  him.  All  the  beautifiil 
sound-waves  which  have  so  enraptured 
the  one,  have  passed  unheeded  over  the 
careless  and  uncultivated  ear  of  the 
other.  God  gave  us  with  the  senses  the 
ability  to  derive  pleasure  from  their 
exercise,  but  in  order  that  we  may 
derive  this  pleasure,  they  must  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  Kindergarten  seems  the 
best  starting  place.  Children  can  be 
early  trained  in  the  discrimination  of 
ordinary  sounds,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  detect  the  slightest,  and  most 
minute  differences,  and  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate pure  tones,  ft"om  rough  grating 
sounds  or  noises. 

Articulative  exercises  which  have 
never  as  yet  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  Kindergarten  work,  can  be  made  very 
useful,  not  only  in  training  the  ear  to 
nice  discrimination  of  sound,  but  also  in 
paving  the  way  for  a  better  and  more 
correct  use  of  the  English  language. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  why  is  it 
that  the  articulation  of  so  many  people 
is  indistinct ;  their  pronunciation  and 
use  of  language  so  incorrect.  It  is  be- 
cause attention  is  not  given  in  the  be- 
ginning to  the  correct  speech  habits  of 
little  children.  We  pave  the  way  for 
all  other  forms  of  knowledge  in  the  Kin- 


dergarten, why  should  we  not  also  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  proper  speaking 
of  our  own  language.  The  following  is- 
suggestive  to  the  Kindergartner  as  to 
how  she  can  make  a  beginning  in  this 
direction.  Knowing  as  she  does  the 
ability  of  her  children  to  imitate  various 
sounds  in  nature,  and  how  much  enjoy- 
ment they  derive  from  these  exercises  ; 
various  sounds,  such  as  the  voice  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  the  song  of  the  birds, 
the  rustling  and  whispering  of  '  the 
leaves,  the  rushing  of  the  water,  even 
the  blowing  of  the  whistle,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  can  all  be  brought  into 
requisition  by  the  skillful  Kindergartner. 
From  these  she  can  derive  analogies 
to  aid  her  in  her  efforts  with  articula- 
tive exercises.  After  becoming  familiar 
with  the  various  sounds  through  imita- 
tion, the  children's  attention  can  very 
readily  be  drawn  to  the  pure  sounds  pro- 
duced by  their  own  speech  organs,  with- 
out reference  to  outward  sounds. 

Then  the  discovery  of  these  simple 
sounds  in  words  with  which  they  are 
already  familiar  will  interest  the  chil- 
dren, after  which  might  come  the  com- 
bination of  these  sounds  into  short 
words.  This  would  all  come,  of  course, 
before  letters,  as  such,  are  given  to  chil- 
dren at  all.  The  association  of  the 
sound  with  the  letter  is  a  later  step 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  primary 
work. 

Various  simple  exercises  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Kindergartner,  which  will 
prove  not  only  very  interesting  to  the 
children  but  very  helpful  in  paving  the 
way  for  the  making  of  these  various 
sounds.  One  exercise  which  will  serve 
to  give  flexibility  to  the  mouth  is  the 
practice  of  the  three  extreme  vowels,  ^, 
ah^  00.  In  one  Kindergarten  where  this 
work  has  been    made    prominent   this 
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winter,  the  Kindergartner  gives  this  ex- 
ercise regularly  every  morning  as  the 
sound  of  the  steamboat  whistle  on  the 
river.  The  beauty  of  it  all  is  the  pleas- 
ure that  can  be  gotten  out  of  three  sim- 
ple sounds. 

The  prolonged  sound  of  e  is  given 
as  the  children  imagine  the  boat  being 
just  pushed  out  from  the  wharf,  and 
as  the  boat  glides  a  little  further  away, 
the  sound  of  ah  is  given  a  little  more 
gently,  then  as  the  boat  gets  almost 
beyond  hearing  distance,  the  soft,  gen- 

* 

tie  sound  of  oo  is  given.  When  the 
boat  is  coming  back  up  the  river,  the 
sounds  are  reversed.  Sometimes  the 
whistle  gets  out  of  order,  and  the  chil- 
dren can  not  make  the  sound  come  out, 


so  they  keep  working  at  their  little 
mouths  to  see  what  the  trouble  is,  then 
the  sound  begins  again.  The  children 
enjoy  this  play  and  many  similar  ones 
with  vowels,  as  much  as  any  of  their 
songs  and  games.  If  the  Kindergarten 
is  located  in  a  district  where  there  are 
factories,  and  the  children  are  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  the  sound  of  the  whis- 
tle blown  at  noon,  apply  a  vowel  sound 
to  it,  and  whenever  the  factory  whistle 
blows,  let  the  one  in  the  Kindergarten 
blow  also. 

If  practice  like  this  could  be  kept  up, 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  children 
would  take  pleasure  in  every  sound  that 
they  hear.  SusiB  F.  Tuitk. 

Cincinnati, 


CHARACTER     BUILDING    IN    KINDERGARTEN. 


Every  Kindergartner  who  is  really 
worthy  the  name,  finds  pleasure  in  the 
use  of  "The  Building  Gifts,*'  and,  with 
the  children,  delights  in  the  great  vari- 
ety of  related  forms  that  may  be  de- 
veloped from  the  simple  unity  of  the 
cube. 

We  do  not,  if  we  are  in  the  spirit  of 
Proebel,  go  to  a  manual  as  to  a  cook 
book,  to  find  among  its  recipes  a  nov- 
elty for  the  day's  dessert ;  but  studying 
first  the  needs  of  the  children,  we  dis- 
cover for  ourselves  and  them,  lead  them 
to  discover  the  possibility  of  new  com- 
binations and  relations,  producing  '*  se- 
quences ''  which  guide  along  the  lines  of 
of  thought  indicated  in  our  **  Morning 
Talks,'*  in  the  stories,  plays  and  work 
of  the  week,  month  or  season. 

Related  parts,  related  wholes  we  bear 
in  mind,  and  use  as  tending  to  produce 
a  mental  habit  of  related  and  logical 
thinking,  of  related  and  logical  doing. 


How  many  times,  after  we  have 
thought  and  worked  out  our  plan  or 
**  sequence  "  we  have  found  that  it  was 
too  long  or  too  complex,  and  have  been 
forced  to  follow  the  children's  leading 
into  something  more  naturally  suited  to 
their  stage  of  development. 

In  such  departure,  however,  we  have 
seen  that  our  preparation  was  not  lost ; 
for  relation  and  unity  must  be  kept, 
whatever  may  be  dropped  ;  power  o 
selection  must  be  based  upon  knowl- 
edge, the  result  of  experience. 

We  help  to  acquaintance  with  sur- 
rounding or  environment  by  use  of 
*' Forms  of  Life";  proportion  and  bal- 
ance of  parts  we  present  in  **  Symmetri- 
cal Forms";  we  quicken  mathematical 
perception  by  means  of  **  Forms  of 
Knowledge,"  but  always  what  the  chil- 
dren are^  what  they  reveal  by  expres- 
sion of  inner  life,  in  word  and  deed,  in 
play    and    work,    must    determine    our 
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daily   course    with    them,    to    a    great 
extent. 

We  are,  above  all,  building  character, 
and  nothing  is  more  essential  in  this 
process  than  time,  time  to  allow  the 
children  to  show  themselves,  time  to 
allow  for  side  issues  in  the  daily  pro- 
gram. 

We  can  conceive  of  the  application  of 
steam  and  electricity  to  house-building, ' 
but  it  is  not  conceivable  as  applied  to 
the  building  up  of  healthy  tissues  in  the 
plant  or  animal  structure,  to  any  nor- 
mal growth. 

Hurry  and  modem  labor-saving  de- 
vices in  the  stone  and  mortar  building 
often  invite  disaster. 

One  day  there  is  a  vacant  city  lot ; 
the  next,  a  confusion  of  building-ma- 
terial covers  it ;  the  third,  the  foundation 
stones  are  laid,  and  if  we  walk  by  in  a 
few  weeks, — it  seems  only  days, — the 
sky  is  darkened  by  a  tall,  many-storied 
building.  Among  the  foundation  stones 
some  have  been  laid  with  haste  and  care- 
lessness, laid  by  men  working  by  the 
job,  and  perhaps  wholly  untrained  for 
the  work.  In  the  walls  of  the  building 
are  beams  of  wood  unsound,  and  unfit  to 
bear  the  weight  that  comes  upon  them  ; 
the  lumber-dealer  and  the  contractor 
have  failed  in  their  trust,  and  all  con- 
cerned have  worked  hastily  and  super- 
ficially, to  deadly  ends.  **  Nothing  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  part,'*  and 
some  day  the  building  falls,  lives  are 
lost,  and  that  which  grew  like  Jonah's 
gourd  perishes  like  it. 

We  are  building  for  life  and  life- 
works,  the  carrying  out  of  an  orderly 
** sequence"  in  a  gift  is  a  good  thing, 
but  of  far  less  importance  than  a  ques- 
tion of  truth  in  the  case  of  one  child. 

The  work  of  the  day  may,  perhaps,  be 
perfectly  planned   and  about  to  begin. 


when  some  one  discovers  a  rude  draw* 
ing  in  the  wrong  place,  on  the  floor  in- 
stead of  the  blackboard. 

One  of  the  children  has  made  it,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  he  should  erace  it  and 
learn  the  lesson  in  regard  to  respecting 
his  surroundings  and  the  proprieties  of 
life.  No  one  answers  to  the  kind 
appeal  for  confession  ;  no  one  knows 
anything  about  the  drawing  on  the  floor 
of  the  next  room. 

Suppose  an  hour  should  be  used  in 
getting  at  the  truth,  and  each  child  in 
turn  be  taken  to  the  door  to  look  for  the 
drawing,  till,  at  last,  an  involuntary 
glance  at  the  very  spot,  and  a  rush  of 
color  to  the  face,  betray  the  artist  to  the 
watchful  Kindergartner — ^though  a  fine 
'*  sequence"  and  all  one's  plans  have 
been  set  aside,  is  the  time  lost  ? 

Rightly  managed,  the  moral  gain  of 
such  experience  to  all  concerned  far  out- 
weighs in  value  the  ordinary  exercises 
of  the  hour. 

Now  all  rejoice  when  the  child  has 
removed  the  picture  from  the  floor,  and 
drawn  it  on  the  board  ;  and  how  much 
stronger  all  will  be  in  future,  to  make 
frank  confession  of  trivial  or  graver  of- 
fenses, because  of  the  discipline  of  the 
morning  ! 

But  the  Kindergartner  must  feel  that 
she  has  abundant  leisure  for  such  build- 
ing, or  she  will  half  do  it,  and  so  fail  to 
secure  an  increase  of  moral  strength  at 
the  foundations  of  character. 

In  the  plays  of  the  Kindergarten, 
pretty  eflFects  are  produced  by  teaching 
the  children  games  in  certain  ways, 
with  appropriate,  graceful  gestures,  ac- 
cording to  Delsarte  or  the  Kindergart- 
ner ;  these  games  are  played  to  a  piano 
accompaniment,  with  ease  and  yet  with 
precision,  so  that  the  children  seem  to  be 
parts  of  perfect  and  charmingly  varied 
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kaleidoscopic  figures,  dissolving  one  into 
the  other  at  the  unseen  touch  of  the 
presiding  will. 

Grace  is  desirable,  and  orderly  move- 
ment is  desirable  and  pleasurable, 
but  we  are  to  ask  what  is  for  edifi- 
cation. 

We  visit  a  Kindergartner  who  in  con- 
nection with  her  morning  talks  in  the 
Springtime  is  teaching  her  children 
Miss  Poulsson's  song  of  the  Fanner, 
beginning  — 

**  There  was  a  field  that  waiting  lay." 

Many  mornings  pass  before  all  the 
pupils  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  words. 

While  learning  them  some  child  says, 
**We  might  sing  this."  **When  you 
know  it  we  will'see,"  the  Kindergartner 
answers. 

At  last  the  time  for  putting  words  to 
music  comes,  and  when  that  is  done  all 
the  children  help  by  suggestion  in  mak- 
ing the  story  into  a  play,  a  finger  play, 
a  play  in  the  ring. 

The  Kindergartner  guides  skillfully, 
never  violently  suppressing  the  child's 
thought,  but  expressing  her  own,  if  no 
one  finds  the  way  which  seems  best, 
and  which  Miss  Poulsson  has  sup- 
plied. 

If  a  small  boy  wishes  to  add  rays  by 
means  of  outspread  fingers,  to  the  round 
sun  which  the  **  green  plumes"  of  the 
com  love  to  greet.  Miss  Poulsson  will 
not  object,  I  am  sure,  and  the  children 
are  far  more  interested  in  the  represen- 
tation that  Sam  originates. 

A  play  that  grows  in  this  way  will  not 
probably  have  the  same  easy  swing  as 
one  given  in  a  more  rapid  and  outward 
fashion,  but  our  question  is  an  educa- 
tional one,  touching  character. 


Bishop  Brooks,  speaking  from  the 
words,  **The  length  and  the  breadth 
and  the  heighth  of  it  are  equal,"  in  his 
sermon  on  **  Symmetry  of  Life,"  uses 
the  cube  as  a  symbol  of  perfected  char- 
acter :  — 

The  personal  push  of  a  life  forward, 
its  outreach  laterally  or  the  going  out  in 
sympathy  to  others,  the  upward  reach 
toward  God, — ^these  he  considers  as  the 
three  life  dimensions. 

What  opportunities  for  these  life  lines 
there  are  in  Kindergarten,  where  indi- 
viduality is  respected,  social  union 
fostered,  and  the  spiritual  perception 
of  the  child  nature  quickened  by  con- 
stant study  of  the  wonderful  works  oi 
creation  ! 

But  such  building  must  be  done  with- 
out nervous  haste  ;  the  foundations  must 
hint  solidly  of  the  threefold  purpose  ; 
length,  breath  and  thickness  must  be 
kept  in  proportion,  if  the  perfect  cube  of 
life  is  ever  to  be  found. 

Nothing  must  be  sacrificed  to  haste  or 
show  in  the  building  that  it  is  to  out- 
last time. 

Slowly,  and  without  sound  of  work- 
man's hammer  the  walls  rise,  not  seen 
at  once  of  men,  perhaps  ;  but  as 

'*  In  the  elder  days  of  art 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part. 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere," 

we  may  work  to  even  grander  expression 
of  design  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cathedrals  of  the  early  centuries. 

Noble  characters  are  more  to  the 
world  than  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
architecture. 

Mary  J.  Garland. 
Boston, 
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KINDERGARTEN    REFORM. 


There  is  much  discussion  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten as  a  factor  in  modem  reform 
efforts.  Every  Kindergartner  argues 
with  earnest  zeal  in  favor  of  this  above 
all  other  reforms.  Little  by  little  the 
obdurate  world  is  accepting  the  proofe 
which  a  rational,  sensible,  natural 
tuethod  is  laying  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
education.  Children  are  acceded  to  be 
the  better  for  the  three  daily  hours 
spent  in  the  atmosphere  of  scientific, 
systematic  unfoldment  under  an  influ- 
ence which  consciously  aims  to  be  up- 
lifting and  purifying.  There  are  now 
on  this  continent  some  two  thousand 
Kindergartners,  sturdy  champions  of  a 
natural,  Christian  education,  each  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  her  calling  in  her  daily 
Kindergarten.  These  two  thousand 
have  been  reared  and  schooled  to  their 
noble  cause  in  various  ways  and  under 
differing  circumstances.  They  have 
come  forth  from  their  long  preparation, 
or  short,  thorough  or  scant,  as  the  case 
may  have  been,  with  as  many  differing 
views  as  there  were  viewers,  and  to-day 
finds  a  host  with  but  a  single  profes- 
sional object,  but  two  thousand  ways  of 
attaining  it.  A  training  which  calls 
forth  the  **  undivided  whole**  of  the 
person  trained,  which  demands  that  the 
whole  individuality  be  unfurled  as  does 
this  of  the  Frobelian  system,  could  do 
no  otherwise  than  produce  differing 
views.  The  many  interpretations  of  the 
differing  phases  of  so  broad  a  subject  as 
**  all-round  development"  follow  the 
freedom  of  independent  thought  and 
action. 

There  is  room,  yes  need,  for  different 
standpoints  on  this  subject  of  early 
education  and  each  must  be  honest  to 


the  light  of  his  experience  and  under- 
standing. Each  class  and  creed  of 
believers  must  have  its  priestess,  nor 
does  this  interfere  with  the  worship  of 
the  one  God,  who  knows  no  creed. 

As  we  look  among  our  own  ranks  of 
Kindergartners,  who  struggling  for  a 
common  cause,  are  yet  working  out  the 
divers  problems  along  diverse  paths, — 
as  we  read  the  histories  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  work,  from  the  beginnings  down 
to  now,  we  find  many  a  weak  spot  and 
blemished  page.  As  we  think  of  those 
sturdy  ones  going  out  into  new  fields 
of  labor,  or  biding  their  time  in  some 
stony  ground,  we  realize  that  ours  is  a 
common  cause.  Here  is  a  Kindergart- 
ner discouraged  over  the  indifference 
of  those  she  seeks  to  enlighten  ;  there 
another,  who  is  searching  for  higher 
light,  and  still  a  third  who  unwittingly 
craves  a  renewal  of  spirit  in  her  arduous 
labor  ; — there  are  mothers  asking  for 
true  workers  to  put  in  charge  of  their 
little  ones  ;  there  are  school  committees 
looking  here  and  there  for  the  proper 
exponents  of  the  new  work. 

Has  the  body  of  Kindergartners  no 
duty  toward  the  individual,  and  does 
the  particular  worker  owe  no  tithe  to 
the  general  growth? 

There  are  Kindergartners  who  do  not 
identify  themselves  with  the  cause  in 
general,  mainly  because  they  do  not 
know  how,  yet  each  in  her  field  is  doing 
honest,  earnest  work.  Prompted  by 
pure  motive  and  a  desire  to  be  doing, 
there  are  others  who  still  do  not  realize 
the  privileges  of  the  work  nor  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  movement.  Then 
there  are  those  who  have  in  a  shallow 
way   acquired    the  appearances  of   the 
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-work,  and  fill  a  certain  place,  but  do  not 
•create  an  increased  demand  for  it.  There 
are  all  manner  of  motives,  and  much  of 
ignorance  as  to  the  general  capacity  of  . 
the  work  itself,— and  meanwhile  the 
hungry,  growing,  searching  world  is 
asking,  Why  all  these  differences  and 
these  variances? 

In  every  reform  movement  there  must 
he  a  unifying  purpose, — one  aim  to 
which  its  members  may  look  with  sin- 
gleness of  eye, — and  there  must  be  fur- 
ther, a  controlled  scientific  plan  of 
action.  There  is  a  hope  in  the  heart  of 
every  Kindergartner  that  the  day  will 
come  and  find  the  new  and  better  edu- 
cation universal.  She  devoutly  believes 
that  it  has  a  redeeming  power,  and 
awaits  the  good  day.  Why  should  not 
all  these  hopes  be  combined  and  brought 
into  consummation  ?  Here  and  there 
circles  of  workers  are  urging  legislative 
bodies,  are  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
tax-payers,  and  converting  noble  men 
and  women  to  espouse  the  cause.     Why 


not  unite  all  these  good  efiForts  and  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  public  and  be 
heard  ? 

Then  to  come  back  to  our  own  ranks 
of  Kindergartners,  would  there  not  be  a 
stronger  bond  of  union  in  a  common 
cause,  and  could  there  not  be  an  estab- 
lished standard  of  excellence  and  in- 
creased growth  to  each  other  as  well  as 
the  common  work.  At  the  coming 
National  Education  Association  there 
will  be  a  call  for  consolidation  of  inter- 
terests,  and  a  new  sanctification  of  efiFort 
and  purpose  in  our  immediate  depart- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  an  active  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Kindergartners  with  the  double 
purpose :  First,  to  ascertain  and  develop 
individual  strength  ;  and  second,  to  push 
the  movement  into  official  recognition. 
Then  may  Kindergartners  demonstrate 
their  doctrine  of  unity,  an  undivided 
whole  and  the  individual  versus  the 
universal.  Amalib  Hopbr. 

Buffalo. 


GIFT  PLAYS. 


XII. — Crbativb  Gift  Work. 


There  are  almost  as  many  forms  of 
play  which  the  activities  arising  from 
the  Gift  work  may  assume  as  there  are 
kinds  of  material,  and  purposes  to  be 
accomplished.  These  various  forms  of 
activity  we  classify  under  such  terms 
as  free-play,  sequence,  and  dictation. 
These  fundamental  forms  assume  many 
different  phases  by  reason  of  the  differ- 
ent characteristics  of  the  materials,  the 
varying  needs  of  the  children,  their 
familiarity  with  a  given  material,  and 
other  modifying  influences.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  material  give  rise  to 


plays  for  impressing  ideas  of  form, 
color,  number,  direction,  position,  di- 
mension, and  other  material  realities. 
Too  often  the  material  idea  is  elevated 
above  its  right  position  and  presumes 
to  become  an  end  rather  than  a  means. 
Sequence  and  dictation,  forms  of  activ- 
ity, are  inclined  to  be  assertive  and  to 
assume  the  rdle  of  master.  Sometimes, 
alas,  they  act  the  part  of  the  tyrant  and 
crush  out  self-activity. 

In  order  to  keep  these  two  unruly 
members,  material  and  method,  in  their 
right  place,  fulfilling  their  part  as  tools, 
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we  must  ourselves  come  to  a  deep  reali- 
zation of  the  real  purpose  of  the  gift 
work  and  must  then  make  that  purpose 
the  ruling  principle  of  every  play  what- 
ever the  material  and  whatever  the 
method ,  or  outward  dress.  Nowhere  have 
we  a  better  opportunity  to  further  the 
development  of  **  independent  individ- 
ualities*' than  in  the  gift  work.  Here 
we  may  encourage  and  foster  that 
quality  of  mind  which  we  term  "cre- 
ativeness.**  It  is  this  creative  power 
which  distinguishes  the  artist  from  the 
artisan,  the  inventor  from  the  imitator. 
Of  course  it  is  the  aim  of  the  educator 
to  call  out  this  power  and  to  bring  this 
faculty  into  action  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. But,  as  Kindergartners,  we  have 
a  golden  opportunity  to  establish  a 
habit  of  mind  which  is  of  primal  im- 
portance in  all  after  efiFort. 

Let  us  take  creativeness  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  all  our  work  and  see  if  all 
other  desirable  qualities  will  not  gravi- 
tate toward  it  and  revolve  as  satellites 
around  this  central  sun.  Every  recog- 
nized form  or  method  of  play,  every 
material  fact  and  property  of  matter, 
and  every  true  relationship  has  its  place 
in  the  wide  field  of  activity  included  in 
the  range  of  gift  work,  but  it  is  a  sec- 
ondary place. 

The  term  ** creative  work*'  is  here 
used  as  distiuguished  from  and  opposed 
to  imitation,  rigid  dictation,  unreasoning 
sequence,  or  accidental  results.  This, 
however,  is  a  negative  aspect.  Posi- 
tively creative  work  of  any  kind  is  that 
which  is  from  the  idea  out.  Some  truth, 
some  principle  underlying  natural  phe- 
nomena, mechanics,  or  architecture  is 
vividly  presented  and  the  child  works 
out  the  thought  independently  and  with 
as  much  freedom  as  the  limitations  of 
material  and  the  teacher's  flexible  plan 


will  permit.  Indeed,  if  the  material 
has  been  selected  with  regard  to  its 
adaptability  to  the  subject  and  if  the 
idea  has  been  presented  simply  and 
clearly  by  means  of  objects,  pictures,  or 
experiments,  nothing  need  prevent  the 
free  and  independent  working  out  of  the 
thought  by  every  individual  child. 

It  is  ours  to  draw  out  the  child's 
sympathies  in  the  direction  of  the 
thought ;  to  fill  him  with  the  idea  by 
means  of  a  bright  and  skillful  introduc- 
tion ;  to  lead  him  to  select  the  most 
suitable  material ;  and  to  stimulate  him 
to  the  most  complete  expression  of  the 
impressions  he  has  received. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  child  is  to 
evolve  from  his  inner  consciousness 
some  wonderful  arrangement  or  effect, 
that  he  is  from  his  limited  experience 
and  small  stock  of  ideas  to  coin  original 
forms  of  expression.  But  we  can  help 
to  enlarge  his  experience  (particularly 
along  the  line  of  science),  we  can  help 
him  to  gain  clear  impressions,  and  lead 
him  to  true  expression.  It  is  the  vivi- 
fying power  of  the  idea  and  its  fruitage 
which  distinguishes  creative  work.  The 
thought  not  only  gives  the  impulse,  but 
sustains  and  moulds  the  expression,  and 
determines  the  resulting  form  or  out- 
ward effect.  Lead  the  child  to  find  a 
reason  for  the  main  steps  in  his  work 
and  to  have  a  purpose  which  the  whole 
is  to  fulfill. 

Oneness  of  feeling,  thought  and  pur- 
pose, and  separateness  in  realization 
should  characterize  the  children's  work 
Then  we  will  have  such  unity  as  can  not 
exist  where  only  the  teacher  knows  the 
real  truth  upon  which  the  work  is  based 
and  where  every  step  toward  realization 
is  predetermined. 

There  is  a  **  reasoning  "  dictation  and 
an  arbitrary  kind.     If,  on  a  given  occa- 
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siou,  it  is  desirable  that  all  shall  build 
in  a  certain  way  there  must  be  in  the 
teacher's  mind  a  reason  why  this  is  prefer- 
able to  a  dozen  other  forms,  otherwise  we 
shall  have  to  conclude  that  her  only 
motive  is  the  giving  of  a  dictation  les- 
son, as  such,  because  of  its  value  as  a 
mental  exercise.  The  reason  may  be 
based  upon  the  character  and  purpose  of 
the  structure,  upon  some  principle  of 
architecture,  or  upon  both.  In  the  first 
case  there  must  be  needs  peculiar  to  the 
use  and  purpose  of  the  building  of  which 
the  teacher  is  conscious  and  which  the 
children  may  be  led  to  feel.  By  meet- 
ing the  conditions  presented  they  will 
be  working  from  the  thought  out.  In 
the  second  case  the  children  ^ould  €%• 
perience  the  operation  of  the  underlying 
principle  and  through  this,  step  by  step, 
be  led  to  the  desired  form.  (See  Arts. 
VII.  and  VIII.) 

Peeling  and  sympathy  awakened  by 
thought,  desire  aroused  to  express  it ;  a 
deep  impression  of  an  active  principle 
of  truth,  the  discovery  of  a  means  to 
fulfill  it, — this  is  an  invention,  this  is 
art. 

Do  we  not  deprive  the  children  of  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  which  are  called 
into  action  in  discovery  and  invention, 
when  we  take  to  ourselves  the  planning 
of  well-proportioned,  well-constructed 
buildings,  or  the  designing  of  beautiful 
patterns,  and  leave  to  them  little  beyond 


the  following  of  minute  and  technical 
directions  ?  The  apparent  result  may  be 
all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  way 
the  result  is  secured  is  of  first  impor- 
tance. 

If  we  take  creativeness  as  our  ruling 
principle,  will  there  be  found  any  place 
for  arbitrary  dictation,  that  is,  '*  bound 
by  no  law"  (Webster),  or  for  sequence 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  unrelated 
happenings  ? 

There  is  a  genuineness  about  all  work 
which  has  for  its  end  the  expression  of 
a  truth  such  as  may  constantly  be  found 
in  the  work  of  God*s  hand  and  in  the 
action  of  natural  and  mechanical  forces, 
or  the  meeting  of  real  conditions  and 
necessities  of  any  kind,  which  can  not 
exist  where  there  is  an  artificial  basis 
or  an  inferior  purpose.  Neither  can 
there  be  anything  genuine  where  the 
play  is  left  to  caprice,  accident,  or  inge- 
nuity, or  where  the  teacher  must  **put 
in"  ideas  of  form,  number,  color,  etc., 
because  the  thought  itself  does  not  sup- 
ply these.  The  lesser  can  always  be 
included  in  the  greater,  and  there  is  no 
conceivable  good  attending  certain 
methods  or  growing  out  of  a  knowledge 
of  material  which  is  not  strengthened 
when  method  and  material  become  sim- 
ply a  part  of  a  language  whose  purpose 
is  the  interpretation  of  truth. 

Annib  Moore. 

New  Albany^  hid. 


RAIN    SONG. 


Come,  rain,  come. 

That  the  water  may  run, 
That  the  meadow  grass  may  grow ; 

That  fruit  and  grain. 

O'er  hill  and  plain. 
May  greet  us  as  we  go. 


Come,  rain,  come. 

That  the  water  may  run. 
That  the  mill  may  make  our  meal. 

'Twill  grind  our  wheat 

And  com  so  sweet. 
When  it  turns  the  old  mill-wheel. 
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FROEBEL'S    '<  MUTTER    UNO    KOSE    LIEDER. 


If 


The 

'*  See  how  in  the  shallow  stream 
The  silvery  little  fishes  gleam  : 
See  how  they  dart  along  the  ground, 
Chasing  each  other  round  and  round." 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the.  finger-plays 
gives  more  pleasure  to  the  children  and 
the  teacher  than  this  little  song  of  the 
fishes.  The  rapid  movement  of  fingers 
and  hands,  the  darting,  the  chasing, 
have  a  peculiar  charm  for  those  who 
enter  into  the  play  and  those  who  stand 
by  and  observe.  Certainly  none  of  the 
finger  games  help  more  to  develop 
strength  of  fingers,  independence  of  ac- 
tion and  grace  of  movement. 

The  delight  in  the  play  is  equaled 
only  by  the  child's  delight  in  the  real 
thing,  the  living,  moving  fish. 

Birds  and  fishes,  says  Proebel,  are 
peculiarly  attractive  to  children.  And 
why?  Because  they  seem  to  move 
freely,  without  impediment,  in  their 
environment.  Clearness  and  freedom, 
purity  and  unhindered  self-activity,  these 
are  the  conditions  of  life,  in  which  the 
child  is  happy  and  in  which  he  is 
strengthened  and  develops. 

Shall  we  stop  and  ask  ourselves  what 
Froebel  implies  in  this  short  explana- 
tion of  the  child's  delight  in  the  bird 
and  the  fish. 

Three  things  it  would  seem  : 

1.  That  the  manifestation  of  freedom 
attracts. 

2.  That  the  element  in  which  it  is 
manifested  heightens  the  pleasure. 

3.  That  fireedom  ^nd  a  clear,  pure 
element  are  the  conditions  of  the  child^s 
happiness  and  growth. 

And  yet,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  child 


FiSHBS. 

wants  nothing  more  than  to  catch  the 
bird  and  the  fish.  But  what  he  desires 
is  not  merely  the  bird  or  the  fish,  but 
the  bird's  flight  and  the  fish's  swim- 
ming, this  power  of  self-movement  in 
that  which  is  clear  and  pure  is  what 
the  child  wants  to  possess.  The  bird 
and  fish  without  these  lose  their  power 
to  charm ;  and  the  child  sets  both  at 
liberty  when,  being  caught,  this  power 
is  gone.  What  we  are  or  may  become 
attracts  us  in  things  and  persons  about 
us,  the  very  fact  that  we  are  so  attracted 
proves  that  there  is  an  answering  echo 
of  similiar  powers  in  ourselves  which 
come  to  an  awakening  through  the  call 
fi-om  without.  Unless  there  were  some- 
thing in  the  child  which  corresponded 
to  the  freedom  of  the  fish's  motion 
and  the  purity  of  the  element  in  which 
it  moves,  it  could  not  touch  his  heart  or 
delight  his  eye. 

In  the  firee  self-activity  of  the  fish 
and  bird  there  comes  to  the  child  and 

.  to  us  a  faint  hint  of  that  free  self-activ- 
ity of  our  own  souls  which  is  the  end 
of  our  being ;  in  the  conditions  of  purity 
and  clearness  in  which  these  move,  a 
hint  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  its 
achievements. 

The  longing  to  be  free,  to  throw  off 
every  shackle,  every  impediment,  to 
move  as  the  bird  on  the  wing,  is  that 
not  common  to  all  men  ?  Do  we  not 
chafe  against  everything  that  interferes 

'with  this  freedom?  Is  not  everything 
in  life  which  binds  and  restrains  and 
impedes,  a  drag  which  we  rebel  against, 
and  desire  and  endeavor  to  throw  off? 
Freedom  is  what  we  want,  freedom  is 
what  the  spirit  must  achieve. 
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The  child  does  not  know  what  it  is 
that  attracts  him.  He  does  not  see  that 
it  is  the  fish's  free  movement  which  he 
wants.  He  thinks  he  wants  the  fish — 
and  so  he  catches  it — confounding  the 
dead  form  with  the  living  power. 

**  Freedom,'*  says  Froebel,  **is  an 
inward  thing  and  mast  be  acquired  from 
within.  Only  as  I  make  it  my  own  by 
conforming  to  its  laws,  can  I  possess 
it." 

To  move  fireely  the  fish  must  live  in 
water  that  is  clear ;  to  be  free,  my  soul 
must  live  and  delight  in  an  atmosphere 
that  is  pure. 

The  spontaneous  act  is  not  a  free  act. 
I  may  do,  because  I  choose  to  do,  those 
things  which  most  enslave  me.  Every 
act  that  is  wrong,  every  thought  that  is 
untrue,  everything  which  contradicts 
my  ideal  nature,  however  gladly  I  enter 
into  them,  make  me  their  slave.  To  de- 
light in  sin  robs  me  of  all  freedom — 
however  unrestrainedly  I  choose  to  live 
in  it.  On  the  other  hand — to  act  and 
think  under  compulsion — that  is,  to  take 
on  the  external  forms  of  action  and 
thought,  without  really  entering  into 
their  spirit  and  substance,  does  not  make 
me  free.  To  rebel  inwardly  against  the 
good  I  am  doing,  to  deny  inwardly  the 
truth  I  am  verbally  pronouncing,  that  is 
not  freedom.  Every  noble  deed  helps  to 
shape  the  soul  into  its  image  ;  every 
noble  deed  freely  done,  proclaims  man's 
nobleness. 

Therefore  we  are  free  when  from  with- 
in we  think  and  do  that  which  is  right 
and  true. 

*'  Let  the  child,"  says  Froebel,  ''find 
this  delight  in  the  pure  and  the  free  early, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  his  moral 
development."  Nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant than  delight  in  cleanliness  and 
purity.     If  **  cleanliness  is  next  to  God- 


liness" it  is  because  it  is  that  external 
fact  which  constitutes  it  a  symbol  of  the 
purity  which  makes  the  vision  of  God 
possible.  External  conditions  affect  the 
inner  spirit ;  physical  facts  are  moral 
influences,  and  the  child  who  is  taught 
first  to  love  things  that  are  clean  will 
more  easily  learn  to  love  thoughts  and 
deeds  that  are  pure. 

In  the  commentary  to  the  play,  Froe- 
bel gives  us  a  conversation  between  two 
children.  A  little  girl  asks  her  brother 
to  catch  a  fish  that  swims  '  *  now  crooked, 
now  straight" — and  she  wisheij  she 
could  swim  so  too.  The  fish  is  caught, 
but  the  swimming  is  gone.  Only  in  the 
water,  its  world,  can  it  be  itself.  And 
so  again  we  learn  individually,  that 
only  as  each  is  truly  himself  by  being 
and  doing  that  which  constitutes  his 
peculiar  power,  does  he  achieve  individ- 
ual freedom. 

The  fish  must  be  a  fish,  the  bird  a 
bird,  man  must  be  man,  and  John  must 
be  John — each  must  find  his  special 
sphere  and  completely  fill  it  to  realize 
himself. 

Froebel  would  teach  the  child  another 
lesson  from  the  **  crooked"  and  the 
** straight"  of  the  fish's  swimming. 
Words  stand  for  physical  facts  which 
find  parallels  on  spiritual  planes. 

The  fish  may  be  more  beautiful  when 
its  motion  is  crooked  than  when  it  is 
straight,  but  crooked  and  straight,  ap- 
plied to  deeds,  have  a  fixed  and  unvary- 
ing significance.  And  the  child  can 
learn  that '*  crooked  deeds  "  are  never 
beautiful,  **  crooked  thoughts"  are 
never  true.  Early  in  life  he  can  find  the 
symbol  in  the  fact  and  learn  to  transfer 
from  the  realm  of  things  to  the  realm  of 
thought  the  experiences  he  has  gath- 
ered. Laura  Fishkr. 

St,  Louis. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL    LESSONS. 


For  Infant 
A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  y 071^ 
that  ye  love  one  another.  ^John  ij  ;  j^. 
This    do,    and  ye   shall    live. — Luke 

10 :  28. 

These  verses  give  us  the  culminating 
thought  in  the  topics  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. From  the  Christmas  to  the 
Easter  season  we  found  life  given 
through  love.  Now  we  see  life  depend- 
ent on  love— the  outcome  of  love. 

And,  here  we  are  (though  in  a  differ- 
ent form)  at  the  **  starting-point  *'  of  the 
year's  plan  referred  to  last  month.  Does 
the  thought  come:  **We  ought  not  to 
go  back  ;  progression  is  our  law.  Why 
leave  the  children  in  the  place  where 
we  began?  '* 

If  the  power  to  grasp  the  truth,  the 
capacity  to  feel  the  right,  and  the  desire 
to  live  the  good  is  not  stronger — in  a 
word,  the  spiritual  nature  not  developed, 
— then  our  work  is  in  vain.  But  can  we 
advance  beyond  love,  when  God  is  Love  ? 
When  we  see,  in  all  its  fullness,  **the 
old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love,*'  we 
shall  see  that  all  other  good  is  in,  and 
of,  and  through  that  life  and  love. 

With  this,  we  need  to  remember  that 
there  should  be  progression  in  the  form 
of  presenting  truth,  for  the  best  growth  ; 
a  progression  in  harmony  with  the 
child's  experience.  Thus,  we  find  a 
circle  around  which  to  work,  while  the 
method  advances,  and  the  character 
grows. 

FIRST  SUNDAY. 

In  the  last  Sunday's  lesson,  Miss 
Ethel  introduced  the  text  **As  my 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so,  send  I 
you,"  showing  the  general  and  particu- 
lar work  of  each  one.     This  is  now  to 


Classes. 

be  carried  on,  and  by  the  other  texts 
made  strong. 

While  Miss  Ethel  believes  firmly  in 
keeping  to  the  spirit  and  connection  of  a 
Bible  passage,  she  feels  at  times  that  it 
is  wise  to  change  material  details  for 
the  sake  of  making  clear  the  thought  to 
the  little  ones.  So  in  the  following 
**  story,"  based  on  the  parable  of  "the 
talents,"  she  has  used  a  figure  that 
would  be  readily  understood  by  her 
children. 

**I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story 
to-day,  children,  which  I  can  tell  best 
by  making  marks  on  the  blackboard,— 
and,  perhaps,  sometimes,  you  can  tell  the 
story  in  the  same  way.  There  was  once 
a  man  who  went  on  a  long  journey,  so 
long  that  I  shall  make  a  mark  over  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  blackboard,  that  we 
may  know  just  what  he  did.  Before  he 
started,  he  left  three  people  to  take  care 
of  his  goods,  for  he  had  a  great  many 
things.  These  three  marks  [  |  I  |  ] 
will  stand  for  the  three  people.  The 
first  one  of  these  three  had  a  large  piece 
of  ground  to  take  care  of,  something 
like  our  yards  or  gardens,  only  a  great 
deal  larger.  I  will  tell  of  it  so.  [Out- 
lining a  square  on  the  blackboard.] 
The  second  one  had  a  smaller  piece  of 
ground — just  half  as  big  to  take  care  of, 
and  the  third  had  still  a  smaller  piece. 
[Drawing  each  in  comparison  with  the 
first.]  Each  was  to  do  the  very  best  he 
could  for  his  master  while  he  was  gone. 
So,  while  the  man  was  away,  the  first 
of  the  three  servants  went  to  work, 
plowed  and  dug  the  ground  and  kept 
the  earth  good.  By-and-by  the  Spring- 
time came,  and  he  planted  seed.     The 
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flowers  and  vegetables  grew  up,  and 
these  he  sold  for  his  master  and  gained 
a  great  deal.  The  second  servant  did 
just  the  same,  but  the  third, — what  do 
you  suppose  he  did  ?  He  did  n't  go  to 
work  at  all,  even  with  his  little  piece, 
but  just  covered  over  the  ground,  so 
that  nobody  could  touch  it.  When  the 
man  came  back  which  do  you  think  he 
thought  had  done  the  best  work,  the 
first  two,  or  the  last  ?  *  The  first  two  *  ? 
Yes,  and  their  work  told  what  kind  of 
people  they  were.  I  told  this  story 
because  you  remember  last  Sunday,  we 
found  each  one  of  us  had  a  work  to  do, 
and  Jesus  left  this  message  before  he 
went  home  to  heaven,  *As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so,  send  I  you.'  *' 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

Miss  Ethel  lets  different  children  come 
to  the  blackboard  and  illustrate  last 
Sunday's  story,  while  she  makes  strong 
the  point  she  had  in  mind.  Then  alto- 
gether they  sing  the  hymn 

*'  God  sends  his  love  to  us. 
To  make  our  goodness  grow  ; ' ' 

after  which  Miss  Ethel  takes  up  a  little 
packet,  and  says,  **  I  have  some  little 
cards  here  which  tell  us  just  how  we  are 
to  do  the  work  Jesus  sent  us  to  do. 
While  you  look  at  one  (holding  it  up) 
we  will  talk  about  it  together.  It  speaks 
about  something  *new,'  can  anybody 
tell  what  a  commandment  is?'' 

**  Something  we're  told,"  says  Percy. 
**Yes,  something  we  are  told  /(?  do. 
Jesus  gave  a  new  commandment  just  be- 
fore he  went  away,  and  this  is  what  he 
tells  to  each  one.  *  A  new  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you,  i/iai  ye  love  one 
another,^  We  have  heard  about  'lov- 
ing' before,  but  in  this  verse  Jesus  says  : 
'  that  ye  love  one*  another   as    /  have 


loved  you  J"  You  see  you  are  to  work 
as  he  worked  by  loving  as  he  loved, 
Every  one  of  these  little  cards  has  the 
same  words,  for  the  new  commandment 
is  for  us  all.  I  want  each  one  of  you  to 
take  one  home  and  now  when  we  all 
have  a  card  we  will  read  the  verse 
together.  There  are  a  great  many  ways 
of  loving  as  Jesus  loved.  Will  you 
each  find  one  way  and  tell  us  about  it 
next  Sunday  ?  I  have  written  on  the 
back  of  the  card,  asking  mamma  to  help 
you. 

THIRD  SUNDAY. 

Many  are  the  answers  that  have  come 
from  the  request  on  the  cards,  and  the 
home  suggestions  have  impressed  the 
thoughts  begun  in  the  class.  **Ways 
of  loving"  are  told  of:  **By  giving 
things,"  **  by  helping,"  "by  thinking 
first  for  others,"  etc.  Miss  Ethel  then 
tells  them  J.  G.  Holland's  story  of  the 
Glendoveers  as  given  in  The  Kinder- 
garten, June  '88.  For  the  connection 
of  thought  it  must  be  told  here  : 

"One  moonlight  night,  some  very, 
very  little  people,  called  Glendoveers, 
danced  on  the  green.  Some  wore  red 
dresses,  some  blue  and  some  yellow.  A 
little  blue  Glendoveer  and  a  little  red 
Glendoveer  were  tired  of  dancing  so  they 
sat  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  was 
on  the  edge  of  a  pond.  They  held  each 
other  close  and  the  little  blue  one  said, 
*  I'll  hold  you  tight  so  you  won't  fall,' 
and  the  little  red  one  said  *And  I'll 
hfA^Lyou  tight  so  you  won't  fall.'  Each 
loved  the  other  more  than  himself.  As 
they  sat  there  and  took  care  of  each 
other  they  looked  down  into  the  water 
and  they  saw  that  they  had  on  purple 
dresses,  which  they  thought  were  much 
prettier  than  either  their  blue  or  red 
dress.  Little  by  little  they  wondered 
whether  the  purple  was  more  blue  or 
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more  red.  The  little  blue  Glendoveer 
said,  '  I  think  it  is  bluish/  and  the  little 
red  Glendoveer  said,  *  No,  it  is  reddish.* 
They  never  thought  now  of  holding 
each  other.  At  last  they  thought  they 
might  know  surely  who  was  right  if 
they  looked  into  the  water,  when— just 
think — they  were  not  purple  at  all,  but 
one  was  as  red  as  before,  and  the  other 
just  as  blue.  Then  they  felt  sorry,  and 
the  little  blue  one  said,  '  I  wish  I  had 
not  quarreled  and  spoiled  your  fine 
dress,'  and  the  little  red  one  said  'I 
wish  /  had  not  quarreled  and  spoiled 
your  fine  dress,'  and  then  they  both  said, 
*  Let  us  never  quarrel  again  but  just  love 
one  another.'  And  they  loved  one  an- 
other and  they  happened  to  look  again 
into  the  water  and  their  pretty  purple 
dresses  had  come  back  to  them.  They 
were  so  glad  they  danced  for  joy  and 
worked  more  than  ever  before." 

**  Now,  those  who  have  their  cards  to- 
daj'  may  say  with  me  our  verse  about 
the  new  commandment. 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

Miss  Ethel  reminds  the  children  of  the 
little  people  talked  of  last  Sunday  who 
in  loving  grew  very  beautiful.  She  em- 
phasized how  they  were  changed  *  *  the 
old  *  dresses '  were  not  wanted  because 
more  beautiful  ones  had  come." 

**And,  children,  do  you  remember 
that  little  Easter  verse,  *We  shall  all 
be  changed  *  ?  I  think  it  will  be  by  our 
loving.  One  day  after  Jesus  had  talked 
of  loving  all  we  could ^  he  said,  **  This 
dOy  and  ye  shall  live" — live  with  him 
in  Heaven  where  all  is  love.  Because 
he  loves  and  we  love  we  shall  all  be 
changed  and  made  beautiful.  I  have 
written  Jesus'  words  on  the  blackboard, 

This  doy 
and  ye  shall  live. 


**What    is    it     we     are    to    'do'?' 

*  Love '  ?  Yes  — so  I  will  take  away 
those  two  words  and  put  it  this  way : 

Love 
and  ye  shall  live. 

* '  I  have  a  picture  of  a  large  house  to 
show  you  to-day.  But,  first,  can  any 
one  of  you  tell  me   what  a  friend  is? 

•  Somebody  who  knows  us '  ?  Yes,  but 
the  best  kind  of  friend  is  some  one 
who  does  something  else,  too."  **  Jesus 
is  our  friend,"  says  little  Mary.  **  Yes, 
and  why  do  we  say  Jesus  is  our  friend  ? " 
Quickly  the  answer  comes,  **  Because 
he  loves  us."  *'  That  is  it,  and  in  this 
house  (holding  up  the  picture)  there 
are  a  great  many  children  who  have  n't 
any  near  friends  —  papa  or  mamma 
friends.  Some  far  off  friends — people 
who  love  a  little  like  Jesus,  made  the 
Home  for  them,  and  for  all  to  know  who 
the  home  was  for,  they  called  it  **  Home 
for  the  Friendless." 

When  I  looked  at  it  the  other  day  I 
thought  some  flowers  would  tell  the  little 
children  they  had  some  friends,  and,  per- 
haps, you  would  like  to  be  the  friends 
to  give  the  flowers.  Would  you  ?  The 
children  readily  assent  and  Miss  Ethel 
proposes  that  all  come  to  her  home  one 
day  that  week  and  bring  one  flower,  a 
rose,  pansy,  sweet-pea  or  any  other 
kind.  She  promises  to  ask  the  mammas 
to  let  the  children  come,  and  this  she 
does  by  postal  card  or  by  seeing  them. 

Miss  Ethel  then  sings  the  old,  old 
hymn,  with  slight  variations, 

**  There's  a  friend  for  little  children 
Above  the  bright  blue  sky, 
A  friend  who  always  loves  them, 
Whose  love  can  never  die." 

PRBDBRICA  BbARD. 

New  Haven^  Conn. 
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COLOR  AND  CUTTING  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


III. 


The  child  to  feel  the  close  relation- 
ship between  truth  and  beauty  must 
live  in  both.  We  can  not  be  too  careful 
in  choosing  all  we  give  him.  This  must 
be  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  the 
best  help  we  can  oflFer.  We  may  make 
mistakes,  but  as  soon  as  we  gain  more 
light  and  recognize  our  mistake,  we 
must  change  our  course. 

The  nature  of  a  mistake  renders  it 
more  or  less  pardonable.  If  it  comes 
from  *' inattention  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy,** it  is  unpardonable.  But  **  hon- 
est enthusiastic  mistakes'*  lead  onward 
in  the  search  for  truth. 

Does  not  a  responsibility  rest  upon  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  morale  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  influence  of  its  **  pro- 
ductive and  formative  energy,**  through 
the  right  use  of  the  best  material  avail- 
able? 

The  essential  object  of  the  Kinder- 
garten occupations  is  the  development 
of  creative  power.  Does  not  the  nature 
of  the  thing  the  child  creates  (rela- 
tively) make  some  difference  in  its  re- 
action upon  him  ?  Ought  he  not  be  led 
to  appreciate  grace  of  outline,  harmony 
of  tone  and  color,  and  through  these  to 
feel  truth  in  expression  ? 

William  Morris  says,  **An  hour  of 
real  pure  emotion  is  worth  years  of  over- 
scrupulous study,**  and  while  we  may 
not  lose  sight  of  the  intellectual  value 
of  the  occupations,  we  mustyfrj/  recog- 
nize the  value  of  their  moral  influence 
on  the  child.  The  mathematical  ele- 
ment of  gifts  and  occupations  is  valua- 
ble only  so  far  as  it  supplies  means  for 
the  production  of  artistic  forms.  The 
almost  unlimited  use  to  which  material 


may  be  put,  should  not  tempt  the  Kin- 
dergartner  into  giving  prominence  to  the 
mathematical  side  of  its  use.** 

Goldammer  says,  **The  proper  limits 
of  the  different  occupations  have  been 
hitherto  but  little  regarded  in  Kinder- 
garten practice.  ...  It  is  in  fact  diffi- 
cult to  fix  these  limits,  because  they 
often  depend,  not  on  a  scientific  princi- 
ple, but  on  subjective  feeling  and  taste  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  re-estab- 
lish them  (limits)  when  obliterated  by 
long  years  of  practice  and  the  example 
of  men  and  women  of  signal  merit.  We 
disciples  of  Froebel  have  sinned  greatly 
in  this  particular.  We  have  given  too 
wide  a  sense  to  the  maxim  that  in  each 
thing  everything  is  contained,  and  we 
have  often  attempted  out  of  each  thing 
to  make  everything.  But  just  as  we 
recognize  and  even  insist  upon,  the  right 
of  each  child  to  have  an  individual  and 
original  style  of  his  own,  so  we  must 
also  recognize  for  each  individual  occu- 
pation, an  individual  style,  a  special 
field  of  activity  in  which  to  display  it- 
self, and  to  exercise  a  sort  of  sover- 
eignity.** 

The  occupation  of  cutting  is  restricted 
to  the  representation  of  surface  forms, 
and  we  must  remember  this  when  we 
plan  cuts.  The  value  of  a  sequence  de- 
pends upon  the  form  produced  (not  the 
line  used  in  producing  it)  and  upon  the 
color  used;  and  both  form  and  color 
should  express  refinement  in  sentiment, 
appealing  directly  to  the  art  sense  of  the 
child.  This  art  sense  must  be  developed 
by  degrees,  through  strong  outlines  and 
pure  colors  in  normal  tones,  which  yield 
to  more  and   more  graceful  forms  and 
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more  delicate  tones  of  color  as  the  child's 
sensibility  to  what  is  beautiful  and  true 
develops. 

**  The  first  necessity  of  beauty  in  color 
is  gradation,  the  second  necessity  is 
mystery  or  subtlety.*'  Our  first  step 
ought  to  be  in  the  right  direction  if  we 
would  reach  a  right  result.  Just  as  the 
child  is  led  to  feel  the  unity  of  form,  so 
he  must  be  led  to  feel  the  unity  of  color. 
Unity  is  suggested  by  harmony,  and  this 
must  never  be  sacrificed  for  variety. 

In  the  study  of  color,  the  child  should 
first  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  normal 
tones  of  the  **  rainbow  colors,'*  then  the 
light  tones  of  each,  followed  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  dark  tones  and  the  recognition  of 
color  scales  and  color  combinations.  In 
the  Kindergarten  practically  the  work 
can  not  extend  farther  than  the  second 
step.     (Knowledge  of  light  tones.) 

The  schools  of  cutting  ordinarily  used 
in  the  Kindergarten  are  not  adapted  to 
very  young  children.  I  doubt  the  value 
of  attempting  regular  cutting  exercises 
with  children  under  five  years.  Par- 
quetry work,  and  still  more,  folding 
exercises  may  supply  the  place  of  cut- 
ting. 

.  The  cutting  sequence  suggested  in  the 
April  issue  of  Thk  Kindergarten 
Magazine  was  in- 
tended for  children 
who  have  received 
some  training  in  oth- 
er and  less  difficult 
occupations,  and  who  are  over  five 
years  old. 

In  a  second  series  of  cuts  the  capacity 
of  the  class  must  largely  influence  the 
teacher's  plan.  It  seems  wiser  to  take 
one  step  at  a  time,  and  advance  through 
the  study  of  color  tones  before  taking 
another  series  of  forms. 
The  same  colors  in  normal  tones  as 


given  in  the  first  sequence  may  be  used 
again,  but  each  one  presented  in  con- 
nection with  a  light  self-tone. 

The  child  is  given  a  square  of  paper 
(4x4  inches)  normal  red,  then  a  second 
square  of  red  (same  size)  which  is  some- 
what lighter  in  tone.  There  should  be 
just  diflFerence  enough  in  the  tones  for 
the  child  to  distinguish  readily  between 
them,  and  likeness  enough  to  help  him 
to  feel  the  unity.*  The  ground  form  for 
cutting  is  folded  in  normal  red,  exactly 
the  same  as  for  the  first  cut  in  the  first 
series,  then  cut  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
from  the  open  side  of  the  triangle. 
(Fig.  I.) 

The  horizontal  cut  is  made.    (Fig.  2.) 
The  cross  produced  is  a  suitable  size  to 
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mount  on  the  light  red  background,  on 
which  has  been  creased  diagonals  and 
diameters.  (Fig.  3.)  This  illustrates  the 
thought  of  **  relief  work." 

For  second  cut  the  child  receives  two 
orange  papers,  one  normal  tone  and  one 
light  orange.     He  creases  diagonals  and 
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diameters  on  the  light.  The  normal  he 
folds  into  a  triangular  ground  form,  clips 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  open 
plane,  and  repeats  on  this  ground  form 

*  Philip  A.  Meinberg^,  1405  S.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  has 
a  liue  of  coated  papers  for  Kindergarten  use  which  are 
the  best  in  purity  of  color  that  can  be  obtained  now.  As 
yet  he  has  only  the  six  rainbow  colors,  each  with  two 
lighter  tones.  This  paper  has  been  prepared  especially 
for  cutting  and  mat  weaving,  and  is  the  le&ult  of  much 
thoughtful  work. 
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the  second  cut  of  the  first  series,  mount- 
ing the  cross  on  the  light  orange.  So 
each  of  the  six  forms  of  the  first  series 
may  be  cut  and  mounted  on  a  light  self- 
tone  to  make  the  second  series. 

The  third  series  of  cuts  must  take 
another  step  forward  in  form.  The 
curved  line  ;  the  element  for  graceful 
outlines,    is  introduced.     Curved  lines 
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should  be  given  only  after  the  child  has 
gained  dexterity  in  handling  scissors. 
At  first  the  line  may  be  lightly  traced 
with  pencil  before  cutting ;  but  this 
practice  should  not  be  continued  long 
enough  to  make  the  child  dependent 
upon  it. 

Plans  for  third  series  : 

The  same  creased  **  guide  lines  '*  may 
be  used  as  in  the  two  previous  series. 
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The  first  cut  is  made  by  a  curve  on  the 
horizontal.     Second  curve  on   the  ver- 
tical.    Third   curve  on   horizontal  and 
vertical.    Fourth  curve 
on  oblique.  Fifth  curve 
on   horizontal  and  ob- 
lique.      Sixth      curve 
on     vertical    and    ob- 
lique. 

Before  cutting  these  forms,  cut  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  tlie  open  plane  of 
the  folded  ground  form,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  triangle.  Use  the  same 
color  tones  as  given  in  the  second  series, 
mounting  each  form  on  a  square  of  light 
self- tone. 

Fourth  series. 

Repeat  the  forms  of  third  series,  and 


advance  again  in  color,  using  three  tones 
of  each  color. 

For  the  first  cut  give  the  child  three 
red  papers,  normal,  light,  and  lighter. 
Let  him  use  the  light  red  for  the  form, 
mount  it  on  the  lighter  red,  and  this  on 
the  normal  red,  e,g,,  fold  the  triangu- 
lar ground  form  in  light  red.  Clip  off 
one-half  an  inch  from  the  open  plane. 
Cut  the  first  curve  on  this  small  tri- 
angle. Mount  the  form  on  a  square  of 
lighter  red  (which  is  made  smaller  by 
folding  triangular  ground  form  on  square 
4x4  inches,  clipping  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  from  the  open  plane)  and  **relieve** 
this  by  mounting  again  on  square  (4x4) 
of  normal  upon  which  has  been  creased 
diameters  and  diagonals.  The  fourth 
series  will  contain  the  same  six  forms  as 
the  third  series,  each  made  in  three 
tones  of  one  color. 

Inventions  are  usually  called  for  after 

every  three  cuts  made 
by  dictation.  Let 
the  child  choose  the 
one  he  likes  from 
among  the  three  col- 
ors just  used  (red,  orange,  yellow).  He 
has  received  three  elements  of  form ; 
from  these  he  also  chooses  for  his  inven- 


tion, one  or  <wo.  In  the  second  inven- 
tion he  may  again  be  limited  to  choice 
of  three  colors  (blue,  green,  violet)  and 
three  combinations  of  elements  of  form. 
When  he  reaches  third  and  fourth  in- 
ventions he  should  be  left  freer  ;  indeed 
at  the  fourth  invention  there  should  be 
no  suggestion. 

If  the  child  is  to  be  led  to  free  crea- 
tion, he  must  begin   at  imitation,  and 
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only  when  he  has  become  able  through 
obedience  to  dictation,  to  reproduce, 
will  he  be  able  to  recombine.  Inven- 
tion is  an  original  arrangement  of  known 
elements  ;  and  to  invent  truly,  the  child 
must  know  the  right  uses  to  which  the 
elements,  may  be  put.  He  is  not  re- 
stricted when  he  obeys  certain  laws  in 
making  his  inventions.  Real  freedom  is 
obedience  to  law.  Before  the  child  invents 
he  must  have  some  general  ideas  of  form. 
He  must  be  able  to  distinguish  a  cross 
from  a  star,  in  order  to  know  whether  he 
wants  to  produce  a  cross  or  a  star.  He 
must  know  the  different  directions  of  lines 


to  be  able  to  choose.  Before  the  child  is 
asked  to  make  an  invention  he  must 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  insure  a  de- 
gree of  control  over  his  material.  The 
invention  should  be  a  true  expression  of 
his  conception  ;  his  interpretation  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  given  him. 

This  plan  for  cutting,  traces  one  line, 
from  the  first  responsibility  of  choice  of 
right  material,  through  a  thoughtful  use 
of  sequence  in  color  and  form,  to  inven- 
tions ;  which,  simple  as  they  may  be,  at 
least  violate  no  aesthetic  principle,  and 
are  so  far  true, 

St.  Louis.  Mabel  A.  Wilson. 


WHO? 


When  the  round,  red  Sun  has  gone  to  bed. 
And  Night  has  lighted  her  lamps  overhead, 
I  hear  the  strangest  call  through  the  dark, 
And  it  always  says  just  the  same  thing ;  —  Hark  ! 
Who?     Who?    Who? 

Now,  do  you  suppose  that's  a  riddle  for  me 
To  guess  who  my  twilight  caller  may  be? 
Or  is  it  some  one  who  is  puzzled  to  know, 
And  asks  me  who  /  am,  so  soft  and  so  low, 
Who?    Who?     Who? 
I  thought  I  would  answer  one  night,  but  you  s^e 
I  could  n't  quite  tell  what  my  answer  should  be. 
Should  I  say,   **  I'm  just  Louis,"  or  guess  at  his  name? 
I  just  could  n't  tell,  so  I  answered  the  same, 
Who?    Who?     Who? 

Then  I  listened  again  to  see  what  he  would  say  ; 
But  he  only  replied  in  that  curious  way. 
Though  his  voice  with  fun  just  trembled  and  shook. 
As  he  called  from  his  far-off^,  dusk-hidden  nook. 
Who?     Who?    Who? 
Now,  who,  who,  who,  do  you  think  it  can  be  ? 
He  stays  in  the  dark,  so  I  never  see, 
And  he  makes  not  a  sound,  be  it  sober  or  gay. 
But  that  one  little  word  in  his  half  solemn  way. 
Who  ?     Who  ?     Who  ? 
Argyle  Park,  III.  GussiE  Packard  DuBors. 
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MOON. 


Moon,  so  round  and  yellow,  looking  from  on  high, 
How  I  love  to  see  you  shining  in  the  sky  ! 
Oft  and  oft  I  wonder,  when  I  see  you  there. 
How  they  get  to  light  you,  hanging  in  the  air. 

When  you  go  at  morning,  when  the  night  is  past, 
And  the  sun  comes  peeping  o'er  the  hills  at  last, 
Sometime  I  will  watch  you  slyly  overhead. 
When  you  think  I*m  sleeping  snugly  in  my  bed. 

— Ltlf/e  Poejyisfor  Little  Children, 
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WHO   SHALL    BECOME   A   KINDERGARTNERIN  ? 


How  often  we  hear  the  remark  of 
mothers,  *'I  am  not  able  to  teach  my 
own  children  ;  thai  has  to  be  done  by 
some  one  else."  On  the  other  hand,  do 
we  not  often  hear,  **I  am  only  the 
teacher,  and  can  not  be  responsible  any 
farther/* 

Now,  the  first  requirement  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten (or  the  Froebel  system)  is, 
that  the  mother  shall  become  a  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  a  mother. 

DifiFering  in  nothing  else,  then,  but  in 
this  point,  from  the  usual  routine  of 
teaching,  any  thoughtful  person  will  at 
once  recognize  the  great  di£Fereqce  be- 
tween the  ordinary  mode  of  teaching  and 
the  Kindergarten  system. 

I  do  not  intend,  my  dear  friends,  to 
give  you,  to-day,  an  explanation  of  the 
system  itself ;  but  I  will  sketch,  lightly, 
Ihe  new  field  of  knowledge  to  which  you 
expect  to  be  led  by  me,  for  information 
and  direction  ;  in  order  that  you  should 
know  its  grounds,  its  necessary  fertiliza- 
tion, its  plants,  their  growths,  their  uses, 
and,  finally,  the  means  to  bring  them  to 
their  highest  perfection,  I  intend,  first, 
only  to  refer  to  what  is  needed  on  your 
part,  if  you  are  to  accomplish  the  work 
to  which  you  have  decided  to  devote 
yourselves.  I  therefore  ask,  who  shall 
become  a  Kindergartnerin  ?  Only  those 
who, 

I  St.  Are  able  to  depend  on  a  healthy, 
graceful  body ;  a  perfectly-balanced, 
serene  temper ;  a  good  voice ;  a  lively 
sympathetic  countenance,  and  a  loving 
heart  for  children. 

2d.  Those  who  have  already  not  only 
a  good  foundation  of  general  knowledge, 
but  who  are  themselves  interested  in  all 
-questions  about  causes  and  effects  ;  are 


able  to  catch  at  once  the  ideas  of  the 
child,  and  to  reproduce  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they  shall  also  instruct  and  in- 
terest the  child  to  make  its  own  original 
representation  strictly  according  to  Froe- 
bel's  laws  ;  dictating  only  to  develop 
the  child's  own  knowledge  and  lead  it 
to  observe  and  compare  for  itself,  to  go 
from  the  general  to  the  special,  from  the 
concrete  towards  the  abstract,  and  al- 
ways in  direct  connection  with  what  is 
at  hand,  making  an  impression  upon 
the  child's  senses,  and  comprehensible 
by  him. 

3d.  Those  who  have  practical  ability 
to  learn,  and  artistic  talent  to  execute, 
Proebel's  occupations,  and  are  able  to 
impart  them  to  the  child,  without  any 
mechanical  drill  (though  instruction  in 
order,  and  accuracy  in  detail,  are  essen- 
tial), always  bearing  in  mind  that  these 
occupations  are  only  the  tools  for  a  sys- 
tematic educational  development  of  all 
the  faculties  bom  in  and  with  the  child  ; 
and  that  the  explanation  of  how  and 
why  these  tools  are  to  be  applied  accord- 
ing to  obvious  laws,  contain  the  most 
important  points  of  the  system  ;  and 
farther,  that  these  laws  have  to  be  fully 
understood  in  the  movement  plays  and 
use  of  the  ball,  as  well  as  in  the  weaving 
and  the  modeling,  so  that  their  pro- 
found logical  connection,  for  the  rigorous 
systematic  appliance  of  them,  may  be 
recognized.  This  philosophic  insight 
into  the  depths  of  the  system  is  needed 
in  order  to  mature  you  to  independence 
of  thought  and  originality  in  arrange- 
ments; for  Kindergartnerins  are  noth- 
ing if  not  original ;  and  that  you  may 
do  justice  to  your  individual  talents, 
your  own  conceptions,  your  own  obser- 
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vation  of  nature  and  life,  and  of  their 
educational  relation  to  the  child  and  its 
human  existence  ;  and  be  saved  from  the 
great  danger  of  debasing  the  system  to  a 
repetition  of  mere  words,  phrases,  and 
dead  actions,  thereby  introducing  more 
monotonies,  more  mechanism  and  nar- 
rowing influences  into  this  educational 
training,  than  exists  in  the  ordinary 
school  methods.  There  never  was  a 
more  liberal,  tolerant  leader  than  Froe- 
bel  himself,  who,  in  aU  his  works  and 
all  his  letters,  addresses  the  motherly 
and  individual  natural  teaching  power 
and  ingenuity — the  source  of  his  own 
ideas. 

4th.  Those  who  are  able  to  observe, 
to  study,  and  describe,  the  wonders  and 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  man,  in  that 
elevating,  poetical,  and  moral  sense  we 
call  religion — a  religion  which  teaches 
the  tender  heart  of  the  child  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  by  filling  its  sweet 
mind  with  taste  for  beauty — naturally 
to  reject  the  wrong  instinctively  and 
habitually,  while  unconsciously  becom- 
ing aware  that  it  is  born  to  serve  itself 
and  others,  and  that  life  has  no  other 
value  than  what  we  make  of  it  by  our 
own  work,  and  that  each  one  is  respon- 
sible to  the  whole  of  which  even  the 
child  is  a  part ;  every  play,  every  song, 
every  little  gift  made  by  the  child, 
being  presided  over  by  this  spirit. 

5th.     And  finally,  all  those  who  are 
earnestly  striving  to  fulfill  these    con- 


ditions may  joyfully  enter  the  glorious 
field  of  this  educational  mission  known 
under  the  name  of  Kindergarten  system. 
And  if  ever  any  earthly  work  does  carry 
its  own  rewards,  it  is  the  teaching  and 
loving  of  our  dear  little  ones  according 
to  ProebePs  advice,  making  the  teacher 
a  child  among  children,  and  the  happi- 
est of  all,  because  she  feels  that  she  is  a 
teacher,  a  mother,  and  a  playmate,  all 
in  one  !  But  she  must  not  only  be  the 
youngest  and  the  oldest  of  her  circle, 
she  must  also  unite  them.  The  power 
she  exercises  will  lead  the  children,  un- 
consciously either  to  wrong  habits  or 
right  power.  Her  unworded  but  power- 
ful example  is  to  impress  the  young 
mind  with  all  the  higher  aims  and  laws 
of  life. 

She  has  to  be  true,  firm,  just,  and, 
above  all,  loving.  The  few  rules  once 
given,  have  to  be  kept  strictly  ;  orders 
when  given,  must  be  fulfilled.  She 
must  live  in  all  and  for  all,  never  de- 
voting herself  to  one  while  neglecting 
others.  She  must  hear  and  see,  have  an 
eye  and  ear  for  everything,  good  and 
bad.  Then  the  child  will  feel  bound 
under  the  Spiritual  power,  which  will 
fill  his  whole  imagination,  his  faith,  his 
love,  his  veneration.  It  will  be  a 
teacher  that  never  fails  !  And  this, 
finally,  is  the  key  to  discipline.  With- 
out it  all  other  powers  will  be  powerless. 

Emma  Marwkdbl. 
( In  Kindergarten  Messenger, ) 


JUNE. 


June  is  queen  among  them  all, 
Roses  blossom  at  her  call : 
All  her  paths  are  strewn  with  flowers 
Through  the  long  bright  sunny  hours. 
Lovely  June,  with  gentle  hand. 
Scatter  blessings  o*er  the  land  ; 


Paint  the  roses  white  and  red, 
While  the  pansies  in  their  bed 
Open  wide  their  sleepy  eyes. 
June  has  such  a  happy  way. 
That  the  neighbors  always  say, 
**  Come  again  another  day.'* 
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All  great  growths  are  gradual.  The 
hot-bed  plant  jbrced  into  maturity  by 
artificial  heat,  and  an  abnormal  fertiliza- 
tion, can  not  easily  inure  itself  to  the 
fickle  climatic  effects  of  Nature,  its  wild 
storms,  its  burning  sun,  its  chilling  fogs. 
Its  perfume  charms,  its  flower  fascinates, 
but  the  fashion  of  it  ^pon  faileth  for  its 
strength  is  perfect  weakness. 

The  gnarled  oak,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  monarch  of  the  forest,  lifting  its 
huge  trunk  toward  the  skies,  comes 
forth  from  the  tiny  acorn,  but  under  the 
nursing  care  of  Mother  Nature,  who  al- 
ways insures  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
it  battles  with  storm  and  sun  and 
shade,  and  from  every  battle  comes  fo(th 
with  roots  deeper  set,  and  trunk  more 
nigged.  So  with  all  great  movements 
that  uplift  civilization,  advance  culture, 
enlarge  humanity,  and  sweeten  the  life 
of  the  humble ;  they  are  not  cyclones 
nor  conflagrations ;  their  beginnings, 
like  the  rill  and  rivulets  of  the  mountain 
side,  are  almost  imperceptible.  They 
gather  strength  not  by  days  but  by  years, 
and  their  maturity  marks  the  epochs 
of  time.  Thus  it  is  with  the  world's 
heritage  from  the  Thuringian  forest. 
One  hundred  and  ten  years  have  passed 
since  the  birth  of  Froebel  ;  forty  years 
since  his  death.  The  seed  he  scattered 
has  taken  deepest  root.  The  favoring 
winds  of  heaven  have  borne  its  germs  to 
every  land.  It  is  in  the  flower  on  our 
slow  nurturing  soil,  and  the  rich  fruit- 
age will  soon  await  the  harvesting  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  divinity  of  all 
life.  The  Froebelian  idea  that  true  edu- 
cation is  the  development  of  innate  fac- 
ulties through  voluntary  activity  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation.     It  is  es- 


tablished truth.  The  Kindergarten  has 
demonstrated  its  right  to  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  a  conserving  and  conserva- 
tive public,  by  its  results  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  private  munificence.  It 
has  been  tested  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  It  has  had  many  false 
friends.  It  has  been  used  as  a  financial 
covert  for  the  unlearned  and  the  unleam- 
able.  In  no  sense  designed  as  a  nursery 
for  the  relief  of  busy  and  weary  mothers, 
it  has  been  made  such.  In  its  name 
there  has  been  as  much  untruth  taught, 
as  in  His  name  there  has  been  h3rpocrisy 
engendered.  Yet,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever its  philosophy  has  been  understood, 
it  has  found  warm  adherents,  self-sac- 
rificing supporters,  earnest,  persistent 
propagators,  until  now  the  educational 
world  awaits  but  the  dominant  voice  of 
public  opinion  to  make  it  an  organic 
part  of  our  public  school  system.  Were 
we  asked,  ought  it  to  be  incorporated  by 
the  people  for  the  famishing  life  of  in- 
fancy, we  would  unqualifiedly  say,  yes  ! 
Were  we  asked,  can  it  be,  we  would 
say  unhesitatingly,  yes  !  provided  public 
opinion  demands  it.  Educators,  how- 
ever convinced,  can  not  take  the  initia- 
tive in  its  introduction,  because  they  do 
not  hold  the  purse  that  pays  the  cost, 
but  they  can  and  ought  to  agitate  the 
subject  anywhere  and  everywhere,  not 
only  in  institutes  of  education,  where 
there  is  already  conviction  and  conver- 
sion, but  in  the  public  press,  in  social 
clubs,  on  the  lecture  platform,  along  the 
great  highways  of  life,  where  opinion  is 
manufactured  until  the  people  **who 
are  always  right  and  in  the  end  will 
have  the  right  "  shall  rise  in  the  majesty 
of  their  potency,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
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children  demand  that  these  gardens 
shall  be  planted  that  the  germs  of  intel- 
lectual activity  shall  be  rightly  nurtured. 

As  Adams  and  Otis  were  the  inspir- 
ing spirits  of  the  revolution  that  gave 
birth  to  freedom  on  the  new  continent, 
as  Phillips  and  Garrison,  mantled  in 
divine  justice,  were  the  apostles  of  the 
disenthrallment  of  a  shackled  race,  so 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  were  the  prophets 
of  an  education  which,  misnamed  new, 
is  as  old  as  the  birth  of  nature's  unity 
in  the  infinity  of  time. 

We  appreciate  the  practical  objection 
to  its  organic  introduction.  //  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  money.  As  a  philosophical 
creed,  it  finds  few  opponents  among 
those  who  have  studied  the  nature  of  the 
undeveloped  soul,  but  as  a  financial  dis- 
turber in  the  practical  working  of  our 
already  overweighted  system,  it  meets 
the  opposition  of  those  legally  con- 
stituted authorities  who  will  vote  no 
money  the  people  do  not  clamor  for. 

But  when  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
shall  be  educated  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  six  years  of  a 
child's  life  determine  the  character  of  the 
manhood  to  be  ;  when  they  shall  awake 
to  the  thought  that  the  plastic  spirit 
must  be  modelled  before  the  hardening 
process  of  habit,  superinduced  by  environ- 
ment, takes  place, — the  money  element 
of  opposition  will  be  dissolved,  **like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,**  and  we 
shall  find  that  all  these  years  of  anxious 
agitation  have  been  wisely  ordered,  that 
the  system  might  not  prove  its  own  fail- 
ure through  lack  of  competent  instruc- 
tion. 

President  Elliott's  theory  of  a  crying 
need  for  the  abridging  and  enriching  of 
the  Grammar  school  course  is  a  potent 
educational  problem  ;  the  enlarging  and 
enriching  of  the  Primary  school  course  is 


more  potent  as  the  ratio  of  attendance  is 
greater  ;  but  the  proper  directing  of  the 
child  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  bj' 
psychologically  applied  work  in  the 
form  of  play,  is  the  most  potent  as  it 
comes  into  touch  with  the  greatest  mass 
of  humanity.  Every  cultured  and  refined 
home  is  a  natural  Kindergarten,  but  the 
ratio  of  wealth  and  refinment  to  that 
of  poverty  and  squalor  is  as  one  to  a 
thousand,  and  unless  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  are  carefully  guided 
and  guarded,  properly  developed  and 
trained  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  child- 
hood, the  one  will  not  always  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  affluence  and 
independence. 

There  is  truth  in  socialism  !  There 
is  danger  in  anarchy.  To  prevent  the 
development  of  socialism  into  anarchy, 
justice  must  be  meted  out  to  the  masses. 
There  must  be  no  inequalities  in  tax- 
ation,— all  property,  bonds,  stocks  and 
mortgages,  money  invested  and  unin- 
vested, lands  and  houses,  must  bear  a 
proportionate  burden  of  the  public  ex- 
pense. Every  person  must  be  permitted 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  products 
of  his  labor,  then  there  will  be  money 
enough  for  the  development  and  im- 
pjrovement  of  mind,  and  matter,  of  art 
and  science,  and  every  child  from  the 
cradle  through  the  University,  may  be 
educated  through  the  beneficent  munif- 
icence of  the  public,  without  injustice 
and  without  extravagance. 

The  Kindergarten  and  woman's  suf- 
frage  will  not  come  as  human  ingenuity 
may  have  devised,  but  they  will  surely 
come,  for  **  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keep- 
ing watch  above  His  own." 

A.  F.  Nightingale, 
Superintendent  of  High  Schools, 
Chicago, 
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LETTERS    BY    FRIEDRICH    FROEBEL.* 


Keilhau,  July  7,  1848. 
To  H.  von  Amswaidt, 

{Continued  from  the  May  number.) 

My  Dbar  Hermann  :  —  Three  weeks 
are  gone  by,  in  the  swift  current  of  time, 
since  I  parted  with  your  dear  family  so 
well  disposed  toward  me,  and  left  beau- 
tiful Eisenach,  and  neither  you  nor  your 
beloved  ones  have  yet  received  my 
thanks  for  all  the  love  and  kindness 
again  bestowed  on  me  by  you  and  yours. 
You  know  without  being  told  that  pres- 
sure of  business  prevented  me  writing : 
I  had  hardly  re-entered  my  little  valley 
and  small  room  when  the  intended 
meeting  of  German  common  school 
teachers  gave  me  plenty  of  work.  The 
citizens  of  Rudolstadt  had  to  be  won 
for  the  idea  of  offering  their  hospitality 
to  the  guests  that  were  to  assemble 
there.  It  was  with  hesitation  that  I 
traveled  there  but  they  met  my  wish 
with  the  kindest  spirit  on  every  side. 

I  inclose  a  few  copies  of  the  invitation 
to  the  meeting,  published  in  number 
twenty-five  of  the  Saxon  School- Gazette 
(^Saechsische  Schulzettung),^)  If  possi- 
ble, have  it  published  in  your  Sunday 
paper,  adding  that  Rudolstadt  has  been 
finally  selected  as  meeting  place  and  that 
the  citizens  of  the  place  have  issued  a  kind 
invitation  to  all  comers.  That  paper 
of  yours  circulates  all  through  your 
country  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach  and 
will  inform  many  a  country  teacher  of 
the  meeting  whom  I  should  have  no 
other  means  of  reaching. 

I  also  inclose  draft  of  a  circular  let- 
ter, 0  which  I  wrote  for  all,  but  hav- 
ing  you    and  yours  more  particularly 


in  mind.  Yourself  and  your  good 
ladies  have  such  an  abundance  of  in- 
structive observations  to  offer  regarding 
your  little  Mary  and  the  awakening  of 
her  mental  powers,  that  I  should  rejoice 
exceedingly  to  have  them  written  out 
in  full  by  you  in  order  to  submit  them 
to  the  teachers'  meeting.  At  any  rate 
I  trust  to  meet  you  at  Rudolstadt. 

Concerning  the  great  variety  of 
communications  passed  between  your 
mother,  sister  and  wife,  and  myself,  I 
felt  prompted  to  write  a  special  letter, 
which  I  inclose.  It  is  longer  than  I 
intended  it  to  be.  Nevertheless  I  hope 
they  will  be  interested  in  it,  if  you  can 
find  an  opportunity  to  read  it  to  them 
some  quiet  evening.  Tell  me  how  they 
did  receive  it.  (') 

I  also  inclose  two  letters  discussing 
the  same  subject,  as  it  lives  in  my  mind. 
The  Dresden  letter  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  propagation  of  my  ideas.  The 
other  letter  to  the  common  school 
teacher  elaborates  an  idea  which  your 
mother  expressed  during  our  visit  to 
theWartburg.  (*)  Should  she  remember 
her  words  addressed  to  me,  she  will  see 
in  the  letter  how  fully  I  have  taken  hold 
of  her  idea.  I  think  there  is  always 
great  value  in  such  ideas  produced  by 
the  profound  sentiments  of  real  life  and 
that  such  hints  ought  to  be  carefully 
noticed  and  developed. 

Yours,  etc., 
Friedrich  Froebei.. 


Notes. 


*  Edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemann. 


(M  Invitation  to  a  meeting  of  common 
school  teachers  and  friends  of  German  educa- 
tion, more  particularly  of  Kindergartens. 
(Reprint    from   Saechs,    Schulzeit.,    1848.)    A 
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reformation  of  popular  education  is  discussed 
all  over  Germany.  The  popular  liberties  just 
gained  can  not  be  well  established  and  secured 
except  through  an  organic  improvement  and 
completion  of  popular  education.  It  is  chiefly 
the  general  means  of  education  not  only  at 
school  but  during  the  time  preceding  school 
age,  that  are  attracting  attention. 

The  foundation  must  be  good  if  the  structure 
of  popular  education  shall  be  successful,  that 
is  to  say,  the  domestic  education  of  little  chil- 
dren utterly  imperfect  with  the  rich  as  with  the 
poor,  must  be  supported  and  completed  by 
public  institutions.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
majority  of  parents  have  neither  time  nor  the 
means,  neither  comprehension  nor  ability,  yea, 
many  times  not  even  the  moral  capacity,  to 
organically  prepare  a  natural  human  develop- 
ment by  an  early  awakening  of  the  mental 
life,  and  a  timely  exercise  of  the  bodily 
strength  of  their  children.  But  this  is  the  in- 
dispensable basis  for  all  educational  institu- 
tions. That  is  why  the  state  ought  to  step  in 
and  erect  institutions  for  little  children.  In 
these  instructions  should  be  given  to  parents 
how  to  educate  their  children  by  keeping  them 
busy  and  children  should  be  educated  to  be 
some  time  better  parents  than  they  had. 

In  many  larger  cities  of  Germany,  and  in 
some  of  Italy  and  Prance,  such  institutions  are 
already  established  and  called  Kindergartens, 
Children's  schools,  play  schools  and  infants' 
homes.  In  France  the  republican  government 
has  established  mothers'  schools  {kcoles  fnater- 
nelles\  Thoughtful  teachers  are  everywhere 
urging  the  establishment  of  Kindergartens  in 
every  school  district.  The  program  (a)  for  the 
second  Saxon  Teacher's  Congress  (to  meet  at 
Dresden  in  August)  says  that  in  every  parish 
there  ought  to  be  established  '*  a  Kindergarten 
to  attend  to  the  physical  nursing  and  the  men- 
tal development  of  children  from  their  tender- 
est  age  to  the  sixth  year,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  serve  as  practice  schools  for  girls  and  mar- 
ried women  in  attending  to  children." 

There  are  yet  those  who  refuse  to  recognize 
the  importance,  the  usefulness  and  the  practi- 
cability of  such  a  public  education  of  little  chil- 
dren. Such  people  are  opponents,  no  doubt, 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  and  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  And  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
of  such  as  know  better  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  meet  the  prejudices  and  show  the 
possibility  and  the  indispensable  need  of  insti- 


tntions  suitable  for  infants  and  little  children. 

There  is  not  a  better  way  to  meet  this 
emergency  and  convince  public  opinion  than 
public  discussion  and  a  display  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  established  insti- 
tutions. To  offer  these  opportunities,  a  meet- 
ing of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  will  be 
held  at  a  place  where  a  Kindergarten  in  good 
working  6rder  is  established  and  can  serve  to 
practically  illustrate  what  may  be  said,  or  has 
been  said,  on  the  subject  (b), 

(a)  Program  of  the  Second  Saxon  Teacherf 
Congress. — Of  great  importance  in  this  program 
were  the  following  planks : — Among  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  public  schools  must  be  counted : 
(i)  The  Kindergarten;  (2)  Children's  Schools; 
(3)  Schools  for  youth  ;  (4)  Schools  and  soci- 
eties for  higher  education. 

Kindergartens  (children's  schools,  play 
schools,  children's  homes,  and  mothers' 
schools)  have  to  look  to  the  physical  attention 
and  mental  awakening  of  children  from  their 
earliest  age  to  the  sixth  year,  and  they  must 
serve  as  normal  schools  for  the  whole  field  of 
child-nursing. 

There  ought  to  be  no  parish  without  Kinder- 
gartens, children's  and  youth's  schools.  Par- 
ents ought  to  be  compelled  to  send  their  chil- 
dren there  unless  they  can  show  that  their 
little  ones  are  properly  nursed  and  educated  at 
home. 

Normal  schools  teaching  the  art  of  education 
ought  to  be  provided  with  practice  schools, 
of  every  sort,  including  Kindergartens,  chil- 
dren's schools,  gymnastic  exercises,  gymnastic 
games,  etc. 

(J>)  This  invitation  sent  out  by  Froebel  forty- 
four  years  ago,  seems  to  offer  a  good  many 
points  and  ideas  which  might  be  used  by  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  provide  an  exhibit  of 
the  Kindergarten  at  the  World's  Fair  next  year. 
An  invitation  worded  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Froebel  might  be  sent  to  call  a  congress  of 
American  and  foreign  Kindergartnersand  their 
friends. 

(2)  Circular  letter  of  invitation  to  friends  to 
meet  at  Rudolstadt  and  help  him  out: 

Keilhau,  July  7,  1848. 

The  inclosed  invitation  will  inform  you  that 
a  meeting  of  German  public  school  teachers 
will  occur  at  Rudolstadt  in  August  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  is  a  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing and   practicability  of    the  Kindergartens 
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which  intend  to  laj  the  foundation  for  the 
subsequent  public  school  education.  This  will 
naturally  include  the  means  of  occupation  of 
games  and  employments  used  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  intended  to  be  introduced  in  families 
in  order  to  develop  childhood  systematically 
as  indicated  in  the  fiemiily-book  by  Priedrich 
Froebel, 

You  have  examined  the  system  for  some 
years  with  care.  For  this  reason  the  assembly, 
and  the  cause  at  large,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  your  presence  at  the  meeting  at 
Rudolstadt,  and  much  more  yet,  if  you  would 
kindly  read  to  the  assembly  a  written  commu- 
nication embodying  your  experiences  as  made 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  new  method 
of  developing  childhood.  The  usefulness 
would  be  increased  yet,  by  a  historical  intro- 
duction recounting  how  you  were  first  made 
acquainted  with  the  new  education.  More 
profitable  still  would  your  communications  be, 
if  you  could  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  as- 
sembly some  work  done  by  the  formative  activ- 
ity of  your  little  wards. 

Your  personal  attendance  would  be  a  most 


valuable  event  because  you  might  then  lend 
your  word  to  explain  and  extend  whatever  you 
may  have  written  and  read  or  submitted  to  in* 

spection 

Fr.  Frobbbi*. 

(*)  This  letter,  called ''FroebePs  I/stter  to 
the  Womankind  of  Germany/'  is  known  as  the 
finest,  the  most  beautiful  and  profoundest  letter 
ever  written  by  Froebel.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  female  part  of  the  family  of  Her- 
mann von  Amswaldt  but  was  afterwards  sent 
to  other  ladies.  It  will  be  published  in  a  sub- 
sequent number. 

(*)  The  Wartburg  is  an  old  castle  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city  of  Eisenach.  It 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Landgraves 
of  Thuringia.  It  is  interesting  as  the  place 
where  the  great  Saengerkrieg  (singers'  contest) 
took  place  in  which  Wolfram  von  BSchenbach, 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Tannhaeuser  and 
others  are  said  to  have  taken  part  The  room 
where  I/Uther  commenced  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  still  shown  to  visitors  with  the  decora- 
tions and  furniture  which  were  used  by  Luther. 


WHICH   WAS   RIGHT? 


A  small  clear  brook  set  out  one  day 

To  search  for  the  dark  blue  sea ; 
It  babbled,  and  sparkled  ;  it  rippled  and 
sang, 
And  cried,  •*  Just  look  at  me  ; 
For  I  have  started,  dear  neighbors  and 
friends, 
To  find  my  father,  the  Sea  !  '* 

*  *  O,  dear  little  brook  !  * '  urged  the  mossy 

bank, 
As  the  stream  slipped  singing  by, — 

*  *  I  beg  you  most  earnestly,  give  it  up  ; 

If  you'll  wait,  I  will  tell  you  why!  " 
But  the  brook  would  not  listen,  and  ran 
away 
Beneath  the  smiling  sky. 

*•  O,  where  are  you  going  ?  you  gurgling 

brook;" 
Asked  a  pollard-willow  tree, 
Which  leaned,  where  the  brook  formed  a 

limpid  pool, 


Its  tresses  green  to  see, — 
''I'm   going,  dear  madam,"   sang  the 
brook, 
**  To  find  my  father,  the  Sea  ! " 

**  O,  dear  small  brook  1  *'  cried  its  pol- 
lard friend 
**  Great  danger  will   meet  you    this 
day; 
There's  an  awful  thing  which  will  swal- 
low you  up 
Before  you  go  half  the  way  !  '* 
**  I  don't  believe  it,"  rippled  the  brook, 
'*  I'm  going,  for  all  you  say  1  " 

And  the  brook  and  the  pollard  both  were 
right, 
As  you  will  presently  see  ; 
For  a  great  dark  river  hurried  along, 
And  swallowed    the  brook,   and  its 
merry  song  ; 
And  carried  it  off  to  the  Sea  ! 

Brooklyn.         Annib  L.  Hannah. 
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TYPICAL    PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


X. 


Again  the  year  is  at  June  and  we 
realize  the  near  appproach  of  the  time 
when  we  pause  for  a  season  from  active 
school  work. 

With  the  thought  of  the  closing  weeks 
comes  the  question  of  a  closing  exercise. 
This  is  only  another  form  of  the  query 
that  has  come  very  often  in  regard  to  gen- 
eral exercises  for  Friday  afternoons  and 
similar  occasions.  This  part  of  our 
work  seems  to  be  important  and  well 
worth  some  thoughtful  consideration. 

At  the  outset  let  us  decide  that  these 
occasions  shall  be,  not  only  supplemen- 
tal to  and  helpful  in  the  regular  work, 
but  times  of  real  interest  and  pleasure 
to  the  children. 

Let  us  have  the  exercises,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  result  of  previous  work  in 
the  regular  program  so  that  the  children 
may  realize  them  to  be  the  result  of 
their  own  efforts. 

We  may  make  the  exercises  a  unit, 
having  one  general  subject  and  the  parts 
so  related  that  the  interest  will  be  main- 
tained throughout. 

Some  of  us  remember  looking  forward 
with  dread  to  the  day  when  we  must 
**  speak  a  piece.*'  If  we  can  secure 
the  conditions  already  mentioned  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  such  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  our  children. 

Instead,  there  is  eagerness  to  have  a 
part  in  the  telling  of  something  of  inter- 
est and  if  a  poem  is  found  that  helps 
the  story  there  are  sure  to  be  those  who 
willingly  learn  all  or  part  of  it  to  tell 
to  the  others. 

The  child  being  full  of  the  desire  to 
tell  his  part  of  the  story  to  his  listeners 
so  that  they  may  understand  and  enjoy, 


there  is  no  room  for  self-consciousness. 
Each  must  do  his  best,  not  that  he  may 
get  ci:edit  for  doing  well,  but  that  he 
may  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  others. 

There  are  always  some  timid  children 
who  are  not  ready  at  first  to  take  any 
active  part,  but  as  they  see  the  others 
eager  to  help,  they  soon  forget  self  and 
become  anxious  to  lend  a  hand. 

Now  let  us  see  how  an  exercise  may 
grow  from  our  regular  work. 

The  teacher  chooses  some  topic,  which 
she  thinks  a  suitable  basis  for  an  exer- 
cise, from  the  science  observation  work. 

The  children  are  then  led  to  give 
the  points  in  the  subject  about  which 
they  would  like  to  tell  others.  The 
teacher  notes  these,  with  the  names 
of  the  children  giving  them,  and  arranges 
them  in  the  best  order  possible. 

If  any  stories  have  been  told  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  it  is  suggested 
that  they  now  be  told  by  some  of  the 
children,  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
exercise.  In  the  same  way  any  suitable 
poem  is  suggested  and  assigned  to  one 
or  more  of  the  class,  also  any  song  that 
relates  to  the  subject. 

When  the  whole  is  arranged  in  order, 
the  children  afe  told  who  is  to  begin  the 
story,  who  comes  second  and  so  on  until 
all  know  when  their  part  of  the  exercise 
comes. 

There  is  no  calling  of  the  children's 
names  during  the  exercise,  each  simply 
rising  from  his  seat  and  telling  his  part 
where  he  stands. 

The  following  exercise  which  was  de- 
veloped in  First  Grade  according  to  the 
foregoing  plan  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion. 
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The  children  had  been  observing  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  also  the  stars,  in 
work  with  the  **  Weather  Record.*' 

The  parts  are  here  numbered  as  the 
children  gave  them,  one  story  or  poem 
being  told  in  several  parts  by  as  many 
children. 

As  a  beginning  the  children  sing  : 

**  Dear  mother,  how  pretty 

The  moon  looks  to-night  ! 
She  was  never  so  cunning  before  ; 

The  two  little  horns 

Are  so  sharp  and  so  bright, 
I  hope  she'll  not  grow  any  more. 

If  I  were  up  there, 

With  you  and  my  friends, 
I'd  rock  in  it  nicely,  you'd  see  ; 

I'd  sit  in  the  middle 

And  hold  by  both  ends  ; 
Oh,  what  a  bright  cradle  'twould  be  ! 

"  I  would  call  to  the  stars 

To  keep  out  of  the  way. 
Lest  we  should  rock  over  their  toes  ; 

And  there  I  would  rock 

Till  the  dawn  of  the  day 
And  see  where  the  pretty  moon  goes. 

And  there  we  would  stay 

In  the  beautiful  skies, 
And  through  the  bright  clouds  we  would 
roam ; 

We  would  see  the  sun  set. 

And  see  the  sun  rise. 
And  on  the  next  rainbow  come  home." 

(In  **  Clara  Beeson  Hubbard's  Songs.") 

1.  **  I  saw  the  moon  last  night.  It 
was  large  and  round  and  bright." 

2.  ^ '  I  saw  the  moon  about  two  weeks 
ago,  just  after  sunset.  It  was  only  a 
rim  and  we  called  it  the  new  moon." 

3.  ' '  Somebody  called  the  new  moon  a 
boat  and  we  know  a  riddle  about  it." 

Sing  from  St.  Nicholas  Songs : 


**  One,  two,  three  !    A  bonny  boat  I  see, 
A  silver  boat  and  all  afloat, 
Upon  a  rosy  sea. 

**  One,  two,  three  !  The  riddle  tell  to  me. 
The  moon  afloat  is  the  bonny  boat, 
The  sunset  is  the  sea." 

4.  **  One  morning  after  the  sun  was 
risen,  I  saw  the  moon  over  in  the  west. 
It  looked  very  pale,  like  a  tiny  cloud." 

(School  recite  in  concert.) 

''  O  moon  !  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you 
sailing 
And  shining  so  round  and  low  ; 
You  were  bright !  ah,  bright !  but  your 
light  is  failing, — 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

"You  mbon,  have  you  done  something 
wrong  in  heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face  ? 
I  hope  if  you  have  you  will  soon  be  for- 
given. 
And  shine  again  in  your  place." 

(**  Seven  Times  One,"  Ingelow.) 

5.  **This  is  a  story  people  tell. — 
*  "A  long,  long  time  ago,  the  Sun, 

moon  and  stars  were  very  good  friends. 
They  used  to  play  together  all  the  time 
in  the  beautiful  sky  gardens." 

6.  "After  awhile  the  Sun*  became 
very  rough  in  his  play.  He  shot  such 
hot  arrows  at  the  stars  that  they  had  to 
run  and  hide  behind  Lady  Moon's  cloud 
skirts." 

7.  "Lady  Moon  asked  the  big  Sun 
to  be  careful  because  his  sunbeam  arrows 
were  spoiling  her  pretty  cloud  skirts  and 
some  of  the  little  stars  were  afraid  to  go 
out  to  play  any  more.     But  the  big  Sun 


*1  do  not  know  the  author  of  this  story,  but  think  it 
was  published  in  The  KiifDBROAB.TBK  several  years 
ago.  It  was  told  to  the  children  and  then  retold  by 
them  as  given  here. 
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just  laughed  and  kept  on  shooting  his 
arrows  in  all  directions.'* 

8.  **  Then  Lady  Moon  called  all  the 
stars  together  and  went  off  with  them  to 
play  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  sky  gar- 
den. There  the  Sun's  arrows  could  not 
reach  them." 

9.  **When  the  great  Sun  saw  what 
had  happened,  he  started  after  them  for 
he  did  not  like  to  play  alone.  But  he 
never  could  catch  up  with  them,  for 
when  Lady  Moon  saw  him  coming,  she, 
with  all  the  little  stars,  would  hurry 
away  to  the  other  side  of  the  sky 
garden." 

10.  **  One  of  the  big  stars  always 
staid  to  keep  watch  until  all  the  others 
were  safely  out  of  sight  and  then  he 
would  run  after  them." 

11.  **The  great  Sun  tried  hard  to 
catch  them  but  he  could  n't.  Whenever 
Lady  Moon  wanted  to  play  in  the  other 
side  of  the  sky  garden,  she  would  send 
one  of  the  big  stars  out  first  to  peep  and 
see  if  the  big  Sun  were  gone.  When  it 
twinkled  back  at  her  she  knew  it  was 
safe  to  come,  with  all  her  stars." 

12.  **The  earth  people,  seeing  these 
big  stars  watching,  called  one  the  morn- 
ing and  one  the  evening  star." 

13.  *  ^  Sometimes  Lady  Moon  gets 
lonesome^  to  see  the  great  Sun  and  she 
comes  out  while  the  stars  are  asleep. 
But  she  always  keeps  far  away  from 
the  Sun  and  looks  quite  pale  and 
frightened." 

14. 
"  The  Lady  Moon  came  out  too  soon, 
And  in  her  fright  looked  thin  and 

white. 
The  Stars  then  shone,  and  every  one 
Twinkled  and  winked,   and  laughed 

and  blinked. 
The  great    Sun   now  rolled  forth  in 

might. 


And    drove    them    all   quite    out    of 

sight." 
(Holt's  Normal  Music  Course,  No.  2.) 

15. 

*  *  I  have  heard   the  moon   called   a 

shepherdess  and  the  stars  called  sheep." 

Sing.— 

Who  has  the  whitest  lambkins  ? 

Look  up  into  the  sky. 
It  is  the  moon,  the  darling  ! 

Whose  home  is  up  on  high. 
She  rises  in  the  evening 

When  all  else  fain  would  sleep, 
Comes  from  her  little  cottage 
'    And  calls  her  little  sheep. 

She  calls  them  out  to  pasture 

Upon  her  meadows  gay. 
The  stars  are  her  white  lambkins 

And  never  seen  by  day. 
Like  sister  and  like  brother 

Are  all  the  stars  on  high  ; 
They  dearly  love  each  other 

And  neither  fret  nor  cry. 

(Reinecke.) 

16.  **  When  the  moon  is  round  and 
full  people  say  they  can  see  a  man  in  the 
moon.  When  little  Hiawatha  saw  it  he 
asked  his  grandmother  what  it  was." 

17.  **Aud  the  good  Nokomis  an- 
swered : 

**  Once  a  warrior,  very  angry, 

Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 

Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight ; 

Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her  ; 

'Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

(Hiawatha's  Childhood.) 

18.  **The  people  in  China  love  rice 
and  they  see  a  rabbit,  with  his  mallet, 
pounding  out  rice  in  the  moon." 

19.  Some  people  in  a  northern  coun- 
try across  the  sea  tell  this  story  : 
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**  Hearken,  children,  to  a  story  1 

For  the  moon  is  in  the  sky, 
And  across  her  shield  of  silver 

See  two  tiny  cloudlets  fly. 
Watch  them  closely,  mark  them  sharply, 

As  across  the  light  they  pass  ; 
Seem  they  not  to  have  the  figures 

Of  a  little  lad  and  lass  ? '' 

20. 
**  See,  my  child,  across  their  shoulders 

Lies  a  little  pole  !  and  lo  ! 
Yonder  speck  is  just  the  bucket 

Swinging  softly  to  and  fro. 
It  is  said  these  little  children. 

Many  and  many  a  summer  night 
To  a  little  well  far  northward 

Wandered  in  the  still  moonlight.*' 

21. 

**  To  the  wayside  well  they  trotted. 

Filled  their  little  buckets  there 
And  the  moon-man  looking  downward 

Saw  how  beautiful  they  were. 
Quoth  the  man,  **  How  vexed  and  sulkjr 

Looks  the  little  rosy  boy  ! 
But  the  little  handsome  maiden 

Trips  behind  him  full  of  joy." 

22. 
**  To  the  well  behind  the  hedgerow 

Trot  the  little  lad  and  maiden  ; 
From  the  well  behind  the  hedgerow 

Now  the  little  pail  is  laden. 
How  they  please  me  !  how  they  tempt 
me ! 

Shall  I  snatch  them  up  to-night  ? — 
Snatch  them,  set  them  here  forever 

In  the  middle  of  my  light  ?  *' 

23- 
**  Children,  ay,  and  children's  children 

Should  behold  my  babes  on  high  ; 
And  my  babes  should  smile  forever. 

Calling  others  to  the  sky  !  *' 
Never  is  the  bucket  empty, 

Never  are  the  children  old, — 


Ever  when  the  moon  is  shining 
We  the  children  may  behold. 

(From  the  Scandinavian,  published  in 
Eliot's  **  Poetry  for  Children,"  also  in 
Whittier's  **  Child  Life.") 

24.  The  moon  and  stars  make  the 
sky  bright  and  beautiful  at  night.  It 
would  be  very  dark  without  them. 

Sing  **The  Baby  and  the  Moon." 
(No.  76,  E.  Smith's  Songs. ) 

If  this  exercise  is  too  short,  there  are 
other  stories  that  may  be  used  and  that 
the  children  will  enjoy. 

The  German  legend  of  the  moon,  also, 
the  **  Cheese  story"  may  be  found  in 
"Clodd's  Birth  and  Growth  of  the 
Myth." 

The  children  may  tell  the  name  of  the 
morning  and  evening  star  and  give  ob- 
servations in  regard  to  the  Great  Dipper 
or  any  other  group  of  stars  which  they 
know. 

The  story  of  **  Peep  Star,"  also  **  The 
Legend  of  the  Great  Dipper,"  in  Wiltse's 
**  Stories  for  Kindergartens  and  Primary 
Schools  "  are  full  of  delight  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

They  may  also  sing  **  Sleep,  Baby, 
Sleep."  (No.  74  in  E.  Smith's 
Songs.) 

There  is  more  available  material  that 
might  be  suggested,  but  this  is  enough 
to  serve  the  present  purpose.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  how  much  will  come  to 
hand  ready  for  use  when  we  are  awake 
to  see  and  take. 

The  most  common  things  about  us 
have  been  made  the  themes  for  stories, 
poems  and  songs  and  it  is  good  for  the 
children  to  see,  hear,  tell  and  sing  of  the 
beautiful  and  imaginative  as  well  as  the 
useful  and  real  in  the  things  with  which 
we  deal. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  topics 
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that  have  been  made  the  basis  for  pleas- 
ant and  helpful  general  exercises. 

Wind — Observations  as  to  direction 
and  the  work  it  does,  stories  from  Hia- 
watha, myths  of  the  wind,  songs. 

Trees  in  the  Fall — Growth  during  sea- 
son, falling  leaves;  '*  Poems,  Come  Little 
Leaves  Said  the  Wind  One  Day  ;"  '*  I'll 
Tell  You  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down,'* 
Susan  Coolidge ; 

**The  Maple  Owned  that  She  Was 
Tired  of  always  Wearing  Green,  * '  Edith 
Thomas;  ** October  Gave  a  Party," 
Story  of  * '  The  Discontented  Pine. ' ' 

Jack  Frost  —  Observations,  stories, 
poems,  songs. 

Time — Modes  of  telling  time  in  the 
past,  clocks  and  watches,  Indian  modes 
of  telling  time  and  keeping  record, 
stories,  myth,  **01d  Father  Time.'* 

Spiders — Observations  of  habits  and 
structure,  story  of  *^  Robert  Bruce  and 
the  Spiders,''  Myth  of  Arachne. 

During  the  Winter  come  the  snow,  the 
Eskimo  and  Indian,  and  other  topics  too 
numerous  to  mention ;  and  with  the 
Spring  come  the  birds,  flowers,  bees  and 
butterflies,  each  having  its  share  of  story, 
poetry  and  song. 

Then,  too,  there  are  topics  such  as 
"work"  and  *' helpfulness  "  that  may 
be  taken  up  to  good  advantage  if  desired. 

Of  course  Froebel's  birthday  and 
our  national  holidays  will  demand  their 
own    special    exercises  as   well  as  the 


birthday  of  any  writer  or  great  man 
that  can  be  made  really  helpful  to  the 
children. 

A  pleasant  exercise  for  the  close  of 
term  may  be  arranged  by  taking  the 
Summer  season,  the  month  of*  June,  and 
what  they  bring.  There  will  be  the 
birds  and  their  nests ;  the  flowers  in 
June  ;  the  bees  and  other  insects  ;  and — 
vacation.  There  are  songs  and  poems 
of  Summer,  flowers,  bees  and  all  the 
rest,  in  such  number  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  name  them. 

Eliot's  ''Poetry  for  Children,"  and 
Whittier's  ** Child  Life"  are  full  of 
sweet  and  beautiful  things  for  the  chil- 
dren. We  may  make  them  more  real  by 
bringing  the  things  they  so  charmingly 
describe  within  the  experience  of  the 
children  in  their  daily  work. 

These  exercises,  coming  frequently  in 
our  work,  give  excellent  opportunity  for 
cultivating  all  that  enters  into  the  best 
oral  expression,  while  the  child  has  an 
unselfish  motive  in  doing  his  best.  He 
may  gain  self-control  and  confidence  in 
his  own  power  without  becoming  that 
sorrowful  thing — a  self-conscious  child. 

Now  as  we  look  at  the  little  ones  who 
have  been  with  us  through  the  year, 
may  we  find  them  stronger,  braver,  truer, 
better  able  to  appreciate  right  and  noble 
things,  better  able  to  do  them. 

Sarah  E.  Griswold, 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago, 


IN    THE    PASTURE. 


I  met  a  winsome  darling, 

She  came  with  Spring,  I  think, 
The  color  of  her  costume 

Was  most  bewitching  pink. 


I  heard  her  neighbors  call  her 
Wild  Rose,  as  I  passed  by ; 

She  is  cousin  of  the  Sunshine, 
And  daughter  of  the  Sky. 

M.  F.  Butts, 
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A    FEW    WORDS    ON    FREE,    SPONTANEOUS    PLAY.* 


It  IS  often  argued  by  the  superficial 
and  ignorant  observer  that  free  play  is 
better  than  organized  play,  and  the  nar- 
row, ignorant  and  bigoted  Kindergarten 
teacher  is  often  speechless  under  the 
criticism.  In  her  secret  heart  she  feels 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  remark.  The 
fact  is,  both  kinds  of  play  are  necessary 
for  the  true  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  child,  and  Froebel  never  intended 
that  organized  play  should  take  the 
place  of  free  play.  Organized  play  aims 
at  insuring  harmonious  development  of 
body,  mind  and  spirit.  In  any  organized 
game  each  child  is  called  upon  to  play 
its  part,  and  where  the  organization  is 
under  a  wise  superintendent  the  maxi- 
mum of  good  is  obtained  by  each  indi- 
vidual child.  Let  us  now  turn  and 
examine  free  play  in  its  twofold  aspect : 

I.  Romping  free  play.  2.  Free  play 
organized  by  children  for  children. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
observing  these  two  kinds  of  play,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
good  free  romp,  undirected  by  a  grown- 
up person,  does  not  result  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  party.     The  strong 

*By  Mrs.  Walter  Ward,  nee  Emily  Lord. 


healthy  children  enjoy  it ;  the  shy,  sen- 
sitive, weakly  and  delicate  get  no  exer- 
cise at  all,  or,  if  forced  into  the  game, 
they  frequently  develop  cruelty  in  their 
stronger  companions. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  examine 
play  organized  by  children  for  children. 
Without  doubt,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  kind  of  play,  it  calls  out 
and  develops  powers  of  organization  in 
some  children,  while  others  instinctively 
learn  that  their  r61e  in  life  is  to  obey  and 
to  serve.  But  this  is  just  the  r61e  we  do 
not  wish  our  little  children  to  take  up  too 
soon ;  so  on  this  score,  if  on  no  other, 
I  prefer  an  organized  game  under  a 
grown-up  superintendent,  who  will,  if 
she  is  wise,  thoughtful  and  observant, 
reveal  to  many  among  those  who  have 
obeyed  and  served,  that  they  too  possess 
the  power  to  plan  and  organize,  by  call- 
ing upon  them  to  lead  or  dramatize  a 
game.  A  few  more  leaders  in  the  world 
would  not  necessarily  produce  anarchy. 
All  honor  and  thanks  to  those  who  are 
our  undoubted  leaders  in  every  walk  of 
life;  but  the  world  would  be  richer  if 
there  were  a  few  more  capable  of  leading 
and  a  few  less  only  capable  of  following. 


ESQUIRE   NIMBLE    FROG'S   MISTAKE. 


Esquire  Nimble  Prog  sat  on  a  big  log, 
Just  as  happy  as  he  could  be  ; 

Near  by  sat  Dame  Frog— the  Queen  of 
the  Bog, 
And  she  was  happy  as  he, 

While  all  in  a  row,  away  down  below, 
Swam  their  tiny  young  tadpoles  three, 

Now  hither,  now  fro,  fast  as  they  could 

go, 
And  they  were  as  happy  as  she. 

Nimble  Frog,  so  wise,  was  looking  for 

flies, 

But  a  sleepy  old  frog  was  he, 


And  his  half-closed  eyes  caused  him  a 
surprise, 
For  he  swallowed  a  bumble-bee  ! 
Esquire  Frog  leaped  down  from  his  log. 

Just  as  sorry  as  he  could  be, 
And  his  wife,  Dame  Prog,  followed  him 
kerchog, 
And  she  was  as  sorry  as  he, 
While  each  little  tad  felt  ever  so  sad, 

And  was  just  as  sorry  as  she  ; 
Nor  was  the  bee  glad;  she  felt  quite  as  bad 
As  the  frogs,  and  the  tadpoles  three. 
Warnbr  Wh^lis  Fries. 
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THE    OAK    BUD. 


Have  any  of  you  a  little  baby  at 
home? 

Now,  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  a  baby 
called  an  oak  bud.  It  is  very  weak  and 
tiny,  but  two  little  sister  leaves  always 
keep  it  close  between  them.  You  can 
not  see  any  of  the  three,  because  they 
are  packed  snugly  away  in  a  pretty 
green  cradle,  which  big  folks  call  an 
acorn  shell.  Any  summer  day  you  can 
see  this  little  cradle,  swing  to  and  fro, 
on  the  branch  of  the  oak  tree,  and  what 
would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  the 
cradle  keeps  growing  as  well  as  the  lit- 
tle things  in  it  ? 

You  give  your  hungry  baby  milk,  but 
mother  Oak  feeds  her  children  on  what 
you  might  think  was  greenish-colored 
water,  this,  however  is  called  sap,  and 
the  leaves  take  it  all  day  long.  Just  as 
the  water  comes  through  the  pipes  from 
the  tank  to  the  bath-room,  so  the  tree 
sends  the  sap  to  the  leaves.  Is  not  the 
milk  fixed  for  your  baby  ?  Well,  the 
baby  bud  can  not  take  the  sap  the  way 
the  leaves  do,  it  has  to  be  prepared. 

Have  you  been  out  in  the  kitchen  on 
ironing  day,  and  seen  the  cook  dip  the 
collars  in  a  pan  filled  with  what  looked 
like  paste?  If  you  asked  what  it  was, 
she  told  you  starch ;  and  when  Ann 
was  n't  looking  you  stuck  your  finger 
in  the  pan.  It  came  out  very  sticky. 
You  don't  like  anything  so  tasteless, 
but  when  cook  gave  you  that  slice  of 
bread  you  ate  it,  and  yesterday  at  din- 
ner Jack  cried  for  it,  because  mamma 
would  not  give  him  another  potato. 

This  same  starch  is  what  the  little 
twin-sisters  are  making  out  of  the  sap, 
for  the  bud  in  the  pretty  green  cradle. 

What  do  you  call    the  person  who 


takes  care  of  baby  and  prepares  her  food 
when  mamma  is  away?  **  Nurse." 
Because  the  two  little  leaves  which  I 
have  told  you  about,  prepare  and  store 
up  food  for  the  bud,  they  are  called  the 
seed  leaves,  for  the  other  leaves  only 
look  after  themselves. 

Shall  we  sing  to  this  baby  ? 

**  Rock-a-bye  baby  on  the  tree  top, 
When   the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will 

rock. 
When  the  bough  bends  the  cradle  will 

fall, 
Down  comes  baby,  cradle  and  all." 

Now  this  is  what  happened  to  the 
little  acorn  shell,  but  it  fell  in  some  moss. 
Jack  Frost  is  always  around  in  October, 
and  he  painted  it  brown.  All  through 
the  winter  the  little  bud  has  been  sleep- 
ing, but  when, 

"To  the  great  brown  house  where  the 

flowers  dwell. 
Comes  the  rain  with  its  tap,  tap,  tap  ; 
And  whispers  :  Violet,  Snowdrop,  Rose, 
Your  pretty  eyes  you  must  now  unclose, 
Says  the  rain,  with  its  tap,  tap,  tap  !" 

The  oak  bud,  with  the  violet  will 
wake  up,  and  push  its  head  through  a 
crack  in  the  cradle,  and  down  in  the  soft 
earth,  its  little  foot  goes,  because  the 
wind  might  try  to  blow  **  cradle  and  all 
away."  Growing  babies  are  very  hun- 
gry and  the  food  the  seed  sisters  stored 
up,  does  not  last  long,  but  the  bud  is  a 
plantlet  now,  and  can  feed  itself. 

What  do  you  imagine  the  plantlet 
thinks  as  it  stretches  its  head  up  to  see 
the  oak  above  1  **Some  day  if  I  keep 
on  growing  I  shall  be  a  tree  too." 

Susan  Caldwell. 


ClilLD--CULTURE 


STUDY-CIRCLE 


Mother  Talks. — A  Summer  Walk. 

**  Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not 

how  ; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving; 
'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be 
blue, — 
'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living.'* 

—  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 

This  talk  called  ''A  Summer  Walk," 
comes  so  near  the  talk  upon  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  spring  that  it  will  be 
quite  as  well  not  to  imagine  any  one 
walk,  but  to  spend  a  little  time  in 
thinking  over  the  many  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  walks  and  talks  with 
your  little  ones,  which  we  trust  you 
may  all  be  privileged  to  have  during 
these  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

**  There  is  no  price  set  on   the  lavish 
summer, 
And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest 


comer. 


9* 


Let  us  remember  that  we  shall  see 
much  if  we  love  much,  and  ought  to 
love  much  if  we  see  much.  Let  us  re- 
member that  a  portion  of  life  spent  with 
nature  in  the  open  air,  close  to  God's 
beautiful  earth,  protected  from  the  heat 
of  noon  by  His  sheltering  trees,  and 
alone  with  Him  at  night  under  the  blue 
dome  of  heavens  which  declare  his 
glory  and  show  his  handiwork,  gives 
not  alone  physical  health,  but  intellect- 
ual   strength,    and   moral  power.     We 


learn  the  speech  which  day  uttereth 
unto  day,  and  the  knowledge  which 
night  showeth  unto  night.  Wonderful 
lessons  of  peace,  patience,  trust,  and 
love  are  instilled  into  the  heart  as  un- 
consciously as  the  dew  is  taken  by  the 
growing  blade  of  grass. 

•We  only  half  believe  that  Nature  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  wisest  teachers  ever 
given  to  men  ;  if  we  wholly  believed  it, 
we  would  seize  every  right  opportunity 
to  be  alone  with  her  for  an  occasional 
breathing  time,  to  seek  for  her  soothing 
influence  when  we  are  disturbed,  and 
above  all  to  give  our  children  a  chance 
to  study  her  ways,  to  learn  her  wisdom, 
and  to  enjoy  her  delights.  The  children 
unaided  will  gain  much  from  this  com- 
munion with  Nature,  but  with  the 
mother's  help  they  will  gain  far  more, 
and  during  this  summer  season  many 
mothers  may  take  time,  if  they  willy  to 
go  to  country  lane  or  city  park,  wood  or 
meadow,  and  give  themselves  up  to 
seeing  and  hearing  a  part  of  what  the 
Creator  intended  that  they  should  see 
and  hear  when  he  placed  them  in  the 
midst  of  this  wonderful  plant  and  ani- 
mal activity,  and  made  the  songs  of 
winds  and  waters  audible  to  the  human 
ear,  and  made  forms  and  colors  to  de- 
light the  human  eye. 

Let  us  notice  the  sounds  of  summer. 
There  is  the  bird's  song,  and  Lowell's 
words  tell  the  story  : — 

**The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the 
sun, 
A  tilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
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And  lets  his  illumined  being  overrun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 

His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her 
wings, 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flut- 
ters and  sings ; 

He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to 
her  nest, — 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song  is 
the  best  ? ' ' 
A  suggestion  that  all  songs  are  not 

sung  aloud. 

The  song  of  the  wind  varies  from  the 
sudden  rush  which  precedes  a  summer 
shower  to  the  gentlest  sighing  among 
the  leaves  ;  children  soon  learn  to  love 
its  voice,  whether  loud  or  low.  **  Afraid 
of  the  storm  ?  Oh,  no  !  my  dear  !  It  is 
hallooing  and  shouting,  perhaps,  but  it 
will  not  harm  you  ;  listen  and  see  if  it  is 
not  the  same  voice  which  we  listened  to 
among  the  pines  at  the  dells  last  sum- 
mer, and  which  you  heard  in  our  own 
poplar  tree  yesterday.  Remember  how 
many  pretty  things  the  wind  has  told 
you.*'     Last  week  we  read  from  Lowell: 

**  We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  can  not 
help  knowing 

That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  grow- 
ing ; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near. 
That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams 

are  flowing ; 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house 

hard  by/' 

And  to-day  we  may  read  while  it  is 
raining,  **  Rain  in  Summer,*' by  Long- 
fellow, or  **  Summer  Storm,*'  by  Lowell, 
re-telling  the  thoughts  to  the  little  ones 
in  simple  language.  Help  children  to 
And  music  in  the  rain  pattering  on  the 


roof  or  leaves,  and  they  will  not  **  feel  so 
sad  whenever  it  rains.**  It  is  not  enough 
to  look  at  the  so-called  practical  side  of 
wind  and  rain,  to  teach  only  that  the 
wind  purifies  and  the  rain  makes  the 
corn  grow  ;  the  wind  and  rain  make 
sweet  melody  to  ears  which  are  attuned 
to  nature's  music.  The  rippling  rills 
and  rushing  river  do  not  belong  to  poets 
only,  they  are  ours  to  **be  had  for  the 
asking." 

Keats  finds  poetry  in  the  music  of  the 
grasshopper  and  cricket : 

**  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot 

sun 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will 

run 
From  hedge  to  hedge   about  the  new- 
mown  mead. 
That  is  the  grasshopper's — he  takes  the 

lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights  ;  for,  when   tired  out 

with  fun. 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant 

weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never. 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from   the  stove 

there  shrills 
The  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing 

ever. 
And  seems,  to  one  in   drowsiness  half 

lost. 
The   grasshoppers  among  some   grassy 

hills." 

Can  you  imagine  a  child  lying  on 
dusty  grass,  on  a  hot  day,  quite  content 
because  he  is  happy  with  the  music  made 
by  the  **  humdrum  grasshopper,"  the 
locust,  the  dog-day  harvest  fly,  the 
droning  bumble-bee,  busy  honey  bee, 
•gay  wasp,  or  some  one  of  the  many  buzz- 
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ing,  singing  insects  ?  He  needs  just  this 
kind  of  content  to  keep  his  activities  from 
wearing  him  out ;  and  his  happiness  is 
increased  if  he  has  learned  by  observation 
the  appearances,  habits,  and,  by  his  par- 
ents' aid,  the  names  and  relationships  of 
these  same  insects.  The  family  history 
of  birds  and  insects  will  benefit  him  far 
more  in  after  years  than  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  own  ancestry. 

Have  you  ever  been  laughed  at  when 
you  were  a  child,  because  you**  heard 
the  com  grow  '*  ?  Your  childish  instincts 
were  right.  The  scientist,  whose  knowl- 
edge very  often  confirms  children's  imag- 
inings, says  that  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  are  not  the  only  sounds  made  by 
the  growing  com. 

The  science  gathered  in  such  a  book  as 
**  Gardiner's  Music  of  Nature  *'  will  help 
you  to  sympathize  with  the  child  who 
**  hears  a  song  when  the  tree  frog  sings," 
and  for  whom  the  hooting  owls  and 
shrill  katydid  make  melody ;  but  per- 
haps the  poets  may  help  you  more  than 
the  scientists,  through  such  poems  as 
'•Evening  at  the  Farm,"  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge ;  **The  Bobolink,"  E.  A.  Allen ; 
** Robert  of  Lincoln,"  Bryant;  **The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  Lowell ;  or  the 
song  of  the  brook  in  Tennyson's 
poem,  **The  Brook,  an  Idyl."  What 
better  lesson  can  you  and  your  child 
both  have  than  to  learn,  little  at  a  time, 
Tennyson's  song  and  the  living  brook's 
song  together.     One  stanza  will  recall  it. 

'*  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem  ; 
I  make  a  sudden  sally. 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
To  bicker  down  a  valley." 

The  duration  of  time  is  more  accu- 
rately measured  by 

**  For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever," 


than   by  the  arithmetic  table  of  days, 
years  and  centuries. 

Let  us  next  notice  a  few  of  the  chang- 
ing sij^hts  which  Mother  Nature  offers  us 
every  hour.  Think  of  the  skies,  blue  at 
midday  or  gray  with  cloud,  flooded  with 
color  moming  and  evening,  studded  with 
stars  by  night.  Ruskin,  in  **  Modem 
Painters,"  says  much  that  is  beautiful 
and  helpful  concerning  the  clouds,  but  a 
daily  habit  of  watching  the  sky  will 
make  what  he  says  most  effective  and 
will  give  a  life-long  delight  and  tend  to 
develop  a  peaceful  mind.  We  can  not 
afford  to  lose  the  soothing  influence  of 
the  sky,  yet  how  can  it  soothe  if  we 
never  appeal  to  it  ?  If  this  seems  like 
sentimentality,  at  least  before  you  con- 
demn it,  try  the  effect  of  looking  at  the 
sky  and  clouds  daily  as  you  leave  and 
enter  your  door,  and  you  will  be  re- 
warded for  even  so  small  a  measure  of 
faith ;  yet  to  rightly  feel  its  power  you 
need  to  look  into  its  infinite  depths  with 
a  trusting,  loving  heart. 

What  you  love  your  children  will  be 
apt  to  love  :  if  it  is  money — then  money 
will  be  their  god ;  if  it  is  dress — ^then 
they  will  be  fashion-worshipers  ;  if  it 
is  the  glory  of  form  and  color  in  leaf 
and  flower — then  you  will  plant  a  pure 
love  in  the  hearts  of  your  little  ones 
which  may  possibly  save  them  from 
slavery. 

Grow  familiar  first  with  the  plants  in 
your  own  dooryard,  with  rough  way- 
side weeds, — they  are  worth  your  study. 

Then,  as  occasion  offers,  study  in  the 
woods  the  may-flower,  anemone,  trillium, 
violet,  phlox  and  any  wild  flowers  you 
can  find,  the  soil  they  love,  the  sun  or 
shade  they  choose,  their  near  neighbors, 
their  method  of  spreading,  climbing  or 
or  running,  their  habit  of  flowering  and 
fmiting,  the  details  of  their  flower  and 
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fruit,  their  seasons,  the  hours  of  day 
when  their  blossoms  open  and  close, 
their  motions  in  turning  to  the  sun  or 
to  some  support,  their  closing  when  rain 
comes  or  when  disturbed,  the  insects 
upon  them  and  the  work  the  insects  do. 
(  **  Nature  Readers/*  by  J.  McNair 
Wright,  are  helps  in  this  work.) 

An  interesting  study  is  to  notice  both 
the  variety  and  unity  of  form  in  parts 
of  the  plants  and  trace  family  likeness. 
The  simple  text-book  How  Plants 
Grow^  by  Gray,  will  enable  you  to 
group  properly  with  the  hepatica  and 
anemone  many  others  of  the  Ranun- 
culacea  (Crowfoot  family)  ;  with  our  vio- 
let, all  Violacece ;  with  the  single  rose, 
the  most  common  Rosacea;  with  the 
sweet-pea,  other  PapilunuuetB  (or  Legu- 
minoscs )  /  with  the  mustard,  the 
Crucifera ;  with  the  snap-dragons  the 
Scrophularicea  (Figwort  family,  if  you 
prefer  common  names,  but  botanical 
terms  are  better  for  the  families,  and 
easily  learned ) ;  with  our  lily,  all 
others  of  the  LiliacecB ;  with  the 
wheat,  other  GramiiuB;  and  so  our 
caraway  plants  that  we  have  followed 
through  the  year  have  an  added  interest 
when  we  see  the  umbels  forming  and 
know  it  is  one  of  the  Umbellifera, 

See  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  utility 
and  family  characteristics  in  all  vegeta- 
tion, remembering  that  there  is  beauty 
of  color,  beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  mo- 
tion in  all  plants  and  animals  and  a 
beauty  of  fitness,  of  purpose,  of  design, 
in  all  created  things,  which  is  easily  felt 
by  the  child  if  once  he  is  made  sensitive 
to  it  and  taught  to  discern  it. 

There  are  many  beautiful  little  poems 
on  flowers  which  are  easily  learned  by 
children  and  always  afterward  associ- 
ated with  flowers  and  the  happy  days  of 
childhood,  making  bright  bits  of  color 


in  the  sombre  days  of  later  years.  The 
poets  illustrate  what  Emerson  has  said  of 
us  all : — **  The  beauty  of  nature  reforms 
itself  in  the  mind,  and  not  for  barren 
contemplation,  but  for  new  creation." 
We,  in  turn,  do  well  to  add  to  nature 
the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

An  example  of  a  poem  suitable  for  a 
child  to  learn  is  **  Seven  Times  One,**  or 
**  Seven  Times  Four,"  by  Jean  Ingelow. 
We  give  a  few  lines  of  each. 

*  *  There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and 
clover, 
There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven, 
I've  said  my  **  seven  times"  over  and 
over, — 
Seven  times  one  are  seven." 

**  Heigh-ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall  ! 
When  the  wind  wakes  how  they  rock  in 
the  grasses. 
And  dance  with  the  cuckoo-buds  slen- 
der and  small ! 
Here's    two    bonny    boys,    and    here's 
mother's  own  lasses. 
Eager  to  gather  them  all." 

Here  is  the  last  stanza  of  Dafiy-down- 
dilly. 

* '  O  Daffy-down-dilly , 
So  brave  and  so  true  ! 
I  wish  all  were  like  you — 
So  ready  for  duty 

In  all  sorts  of  weather. 
And  loyal  to  courage 
And  duty  together." 

We  give  all  of  Susan  Coolidge's  poem, 
•*  What  the  Flowers  say :  " 

The  red  rose  says,  **  Be  sweet," 
And  the  lily  bids,  **  Be  pure," 

The  hardy  brave  Chrysanthemum, 
**  Be  patient  and  endure." 
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The  violet  whispers  **  Give, 
Nor  grudge  nor  count  the  cost." 

The  woodbine,  **  Keep  on  blossoming 
In  spite  of  chill  and  frost." 

And  so  each  gracious  flower, 

Was  each  a  several  word, 
Which,  read  together,  maketh  up 

The  message  of  the  Lord. 

First  make  the  thoughts  of  the  poem 
your  own,  then  help  the  children  to  find 
them,  at  last  read  aloud  or  learn  the 
poem;  you  can  learn  what  little  ones  can, 
though  it  may  be  hard ;  exercise  your 
memory  and  it  will  renew  its  strength. 

During  this  summer,  let  us  once  more 
become  children  with  our  children,  and 
forget  care  while  sitting  by  the  brook's 
edge,  hunting  for  clams  and  snails  in 
the  river  now  grown  very  shallow,  look- 
ing in  the  meadow  grasses  or  tree-tops 
for  birds'  nests,  lying  in  the  shade  to 
watch  the  flight  of  bird,  bee  and  butter- 
fly, telling  stories  and  learning  poems 
about  them  all  and  by  this  means  con- 
necting nature  with  human  life,  thought 
and  action.  Emerson  says,  ''All  the 
facts  of  natural  history  taken  by  them- 
selves have  no  value,  but  are  barren, 
like  a  single  sex.  But  marry  it  to 
human  history  and  it  is  full  of  life." 
Weave  the  life  of  the  world  around  into 
the  child's  life ;  put  the  child  in  sym- 
pathy with  it  all ;  do  not  think  it  can 
be  done  in  the  high  school  by  the  botany 
or  zoology  teacher.  It  must  be  a  grad- 
ual growth  begun  in  the  nursery  and 
never  finished. —  Susan  P.  Clement. — 
Racine,  Wis, 


Extract    from    Ruskin's    **Aratra 

Pentelici." 

Make  some  effort  to  remember,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  possible  to  you,  either  what 
you  felt  in  yourselves  when  you  were 


young,  or  what  you  have  observed  in 
other  children,  of  the  action  of  thought 
and  fancy.  Children  are  continually 
represented  as  living  in  an  ideal  world 
of  their  own.  So  far  as  I  have  myself 
observed,  the  distinctive  character  of  a 
child  is  to  live  always  in  the  tangible 
present,  having  little  pleasure  in  memory, 
and  being  utterly  impatient  and  tor- 
mented by  anticipation  ;  weak  alike  in 
reflection  and  forethought ;  but  having 
an  intense  possession  of  the  actual 
present,  down  to  the  shortest  moments 
and  least  objects  of  it ;  possessing  it,  in- 
deed, so  intensely,  that  the  sweet  child- 
ish days  are  as  long  as  twenty  days  will 
be ;  and  setting  all  the  faculties  of  heart 
and  imagination  on  little  things,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  anything  out  of  them 
he  chooses.  Confined  to  a  little  garden, 
he  does  not  imagine  himself  somewhere 
else,  but  makes  a  great  garden  of  that ; 
and,  possessed  of  an  acorn  cup,  he  will 
not  despise  it,  and  throw  it  away,  and 
covet  a  golden  one  in  its  stead  ;  it  is  the 
adult  who  does  so.  The  child  keeps  his 
acorn  cup  as  a  treasure,  and  makes  a 
golden  one  out  of  it  in  his  mind ;  so  that 
the  wondering  grown-up  person  stand- 
ing beside  him  is  always  tempted  to  ask 
concerning  his  treasures,  not  **what 
would  you  have  more  than  these  ?  "  but, 
**  what  possibly  can  you  see  in  these  ?  " 
for,  to  the  bystander,  there  is  a  ludicrous 
and  incomprehensible  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  child's  words  and  the  reality. 
The  little  thing  tells  him  gravely,  hold- 
in  the  acorn  cup,  that  this  is  a  queen's 
crown,  or  a  fairy  boat ;  and  with  beauti- 
ful effrontery,  expects  him  to  believe  the 
same.  But  observe,  the  acorn  cup  must 
be  there,  and  in  his  own  hand.  **  Give  it 
me"  (then  I  will  make  more  of  it  for 
myself).  That  is  the  child's  one  word 
always. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  bid  our  readers  adieu  until  Sep- 
tember, reminding  them  that  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  we  do  not 
issue  Thb  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine. We  shall  meet  many  of  them 
during  the  summer,  no  doubt,  but  to 
those  who  remain  at  home  for  quiet 
work  and  recuperation,  we  wish  many 
happy  hours  of  rest,  and  hope  ourselves 
to  have  gathered  strength  and  power  in 
our  work,  that  the  magazine's  program 
may  begin  again  in  the  autumn  with 
greater  excellence  than  ever. 


The  National  Educational  Association 
(at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  16-18,  1892) 
will  again  give  occasion  for  a  great 
gathering  together  of  Kindergartners. 
There  will  be  excursion  rates  Ifrom  every 
quarter,  and  the  general  body  of  Kinder- 
gartners should  take  advantage  of  this 
meeting,  the  majority  in  attendance  are 
leaders  in  the  work  who  have  much  to 
bring  and  give,  and  these,  with  the  won- 
derful exhibits  of  occupations,  art  and 
general  manual  labor  products,  would 
make  it  of  incalculable  worth  to  the 
progressive  workers.  We  can  not  too 
earnestly  urge  them  to  attend  and  not 
only  get  acquainted  with  the  leaders  and 
their  representative  schools,  but  with 
each  other.  The  meeting  of  this  year  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  in 
questions  for  consideration  but  in  its 
programs.  Send  for  bulletins  to  E.  H. 
Cook,  Pres.  N.  E.  A.,    Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Frau  Luise  Frobbel,  the  widow  of 
Friedrich  Froebel,  has  a  pension  from  the 
government  which  secures  her  all  the 
comforts  of  life  she  desires.  However, 
the  Kindergartners  of  Chicago,  wishing 
to  do  honor  to  the  wife  of  their  leader. 


decided  to  raise  a  fund  to  send  her, 
as  an  expression  of  love  which  is  felt 
towards  her  and  the  one  whose  name 
she  bears.  This  money  is  to  be  used  as 
she  thinks  best  to  further  the  cause 
which  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  her.  If 
any  of  our  Kindergartners  would  like 
the  privilege  of  adding  to  this  fund  they 
may  send  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  4815 
Kenwood  avenue,  Chicago. 


We  present  a  letter  from  a  prominent 
Canadian  Kindergartner  on  the  subject 
of  the  consolidation  of  Kindergarten 
forces  which  we  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  workers  at  large.  It 
echoes  the  feeling  of  an  article  in  this 
issue  on  **Kindergarten  Reform,"  by  Miss 
Hofer,  of  Buffalo.  This  idea  is  abroad 
and  the  July  meeting  at  Saratoga  will 
undoubtedly  bring  it  into  discussion  : 

Froebel' s  closing  days  were  cheered 
with  hopes  of  the  fruition  of  his  educa- 
tional scheme  in  the  New  World,  and 
the  progress  of  the  Kindergarten  on  this 
continent  proves  that  his  hopes  had  a 
deeper  source  than  the  results,  of  phys- 
ical reaction  from  the  distress  caused 
by  the  edict  against  the  Kindergartens 
in  his  native  land. 

But  there  is  always  another  step  in 
progress  to  be  made  after  every  advance- 
ment. We  have  the  Kindergarten  idea 
firmly  rooted  in  this  land.  We  need 
now  to  multiply  the  Kindergartens  and 
Kindergartners.  This  can  be  done  by 
the  organizing,  strengthening  and  ex- 
tending of  power  by  the  earnest  workers  * 
for  the  cause.  The  powerful  attribute 
must  be  a  collective  unity,  not  an  abso- 
lute unity.  It  must  be  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  finite  unities,  each  one  with  its  own 
ideas,  and  through  loving  intercourse 
develop,  magnify,  and  multiply  those  of 
others. 

There  are  many  of  us  with  a  full  faith 
in  Froebel's  whole  system  of  education 
but  our  faith  is  not  purified  by  charit>% 
it  is  limited,   and  requires  translation 
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into  the  higher,  more  comprehensive 
meaning  which  comes  through  co-opera- 
tive working  for  the  general  good  of  a 
common  cause. 

Never  shall  the  Kindergartners  of 
America  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves  than  is  offered  in  the 
coming  World's  Fair  meeting.  Let  us 
then  come  out  in  our  full  strength  at  the 
N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Saratoga,  and 
through  full  liberty  of  thought,  faith  and 
expression  prove  that  though  we  are  like 
Nature,  full  of  conflicting  elements  alike 
legitimate  and  divinely  ordained,  all  are 
in  reality  capable  of  combination.  Nat- 
ure is  a  graduated  scale  of  imperfection 
and  only  perfect  in  its  totality. 

Let  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  foreshadow 
that  of  1893,  which  ought  to  be  a  con- 
summation of  Froebel's  visions  of  the 
Christian  elements  so  blended  into  that 
elevated  intellectuality  and  spirituality 
that  we  may,  can  and  must  co-operate 
with  each  other  as  God's  children  to  do 
the  work  of  Our  Father. 

Mary  J.  B.  Wylib. 

World's  Fair  Kindergarten  projects 
are  as  yet  not  definitely  under  way. 
There  will,  however,  be  an  immense  ex- 
hibit of  work  and  also  an  actual  Kin- 
dergarten in  progress,  a  room  in  the 
Illinois  Woman's  Building  being  se- 
cured for  the  latter.  It  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  Froebel  and  Chi- 
cago Free  Kindergarten  Associations. 
Creches  and  nurseries  for  the  children 
of  visitors  are  among  the  projects  yet  to 
be  carried  out. 


FIELD  NOTES. 


Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation has  just  closed  a  most  suc- 
cessful year's  work;  organized,  March 
31,  1 89 1,  with  a  membership  of  only 
thirteen,  the  interest  has  so  increased 
within  the  year  that  the  membership  at 


its  close  numbered  more  than  one  hun- 
dred. The  association  has  in  charge 
three  training  classes,  a  Kindergartners* 
class  numbering  eighteen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  but  now  numbering 
twenty-seven ;  a  teachers'  class  of  sixty 
members  and  a  class  of  forty  interested 
mothers. 

The  association  has  also  three  Kin- 
dergartens, a  private  Kindergarten  of 
twenty  children.  The  Kindergarten 
and  primary  departments  of  the  West- 
em  Michigan  College  and  a  Free  Kin- 
dergarten numbering  twenty-five. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more 
earnest,  happy  young  women  anywhere 
than  the  Kindergartners'  class  of  this 
school.  Filled  with  the  love  that  per- 
vades the  true  Kindergarten,  they  are 
indeed  genuine  child-gardeners. 

The  teachers'  class  is  composed  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  numbers  those  from  all 
grades  of  work,  from  the  beginners' 
classes  and  primary  work  to  sixth,  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades,  all  enjoying  and 
gaining  help  from  the  Froebel  truths. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  Mothers* 
class  has  been  the  monthly  public  meet- 
ings to  which  all  persons  interested  in 
the  subject  are  invited.  Another  moth- 
ers' class  has  also  been  opened  at  the 
Free  Kindergarten,  the  mothers  in  that 
neighborhood  earnestly  desiring  and 
asking  for  such  meetings,  which  fact 
alone  speaks  of  the  interest  among  them. 
Our  three  Kindergartens  have  been  most 
successful  and  contain  many  happy  little 
workers.  A  fourth  Kindergarten  is  just 
being  opened  in  a  locality  where  it  is 
greatly  desired. 

This  entire  work  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Principal  of  the  Training 
School,  Mrs.  Lucre tia  Willard  Treat, 
and  her  assistant,  Miss  Hester  P.  Stowe. 
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In  addition  to  the  Kindergartens  undfer 
the  auspices  of  the  association,  there  are 
in  the  city  six  other  Kindergartens,  two 
private  and  one  free,  and  three  public 
school  Kindergartens,  all  of  which  have 
been  under  Mrs.  Treat's  general  super- 
vision, the  directors  being  supplied  with 
assistants  from  the  training  school,  also 
reviewing  the  work  themselves  in  the 
training  classes.  Mrs.  Treat  has  also 
been  called  largely  into  the  missionary 
field,  having  visited  about  twenty  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Michigan  and  Ohio  to 
spread  the  good  news  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten cause.  In  prospective  a  trip  has 
been  planned  for  Oregon  and  Mrs.  Treat 
will  give  one  month  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Kindergartens  there,  returning  in  July 
for  a  four  weeks*  summer  school  at  Bay 
View,  Mich.,  and  to  supervise  the  sum- 
mer training  class  for  teachers  at  Grand 
Rapids.  This  class  for  teachers  is  a  new 
feature  of  the  work,  being  so  arranged 
that  it  forms  the  first  quarter  of  a  four 
summers'  course,  whereby  teachers  can 
take  up  the  work  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely as  do  the  regular  training  classes, 
in  regard  to  both  theory  and  practice, 
and  thus  after  four  consecutive  summers' 
work  be  entitled  to  certificates. 

Chicago  Frbk  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation.— ^This  month  finds  us  near 
the  end  of  our  year's  work,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  mental  and  physical  in- 
vigoration  of  the  summer  vacation.  In 
thinking  over  the  year  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  we  feel  that  we  have  advanced 
in  one  of  the  features,  that  we  ever  strive 
to  make  one  of  our  strongest ;  viz.:  cre- 
ative, independent  work,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  young  women  in  our  training  class, 
and  the  children  in  the  Kindergartens. 
While  we  adhere  closely  to  tte  great 
principles  laid  down  by  Froebel,  we  do 


not  follow  the  time-honored  sequences  of 
Gift  and  Occupation  work,  laid  out  in 
the  practice  books,  nor  hamper  our 
growth  by  a  too  close  adherence  to  the 
old  way  of  doing  things,  but  take  them 
as  starting-points  for  new  lines  of 
thought  and  work.  This  thinking  for 
themselves  enables  our  teachers  to  adapt 
themselves  in  whatever  circumstances 
they  find  themselves  placed,  proving 
that  their  work  is  not  mechanical  ;.  that 
the  theory  she  possesses  is  her  own, 
worked  out  practically  with  the  children, 
making  each  young  woman  independent 
and  self-controlled. 

Our  Commencement  exercises  this 
year  will  take  place  early,  June  lo,  at 
8  p.  m.,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  the 
warm  weather  that  we  may  expect  later, 
and  will  be  held  at  the  Trinity  M.  E. 
Church,  Indiana  Ave.  near  24th  St.  We 
graduate  fifty  young  women,part  of  whom 
receive  both  certificates  and  diplomas. 

The  Commencement  will  be  a  simple 
representation  of  everyday  Kindergar- 
ten and  class  work.  Miss  Mari  Ruef 
Hofer,  one  of  Prof.  Tomlins  most  able 
assistants,  will  lead  the  classes  in  sing- 
ing. Some  Kindergarten  games,  and 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  Delsarte  will 
also  be  given.  The  salutatory  will  be 
read  by  Miss  Clara  E.  Dillingham,  of 
the  June  Post-graduate  class,  two  pa- 
pers will  be  read  from  members  of  the 
Senior  classes,  and  the  valedictory  will 
be  given  by  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  of  the 
February  Post-graduate  class. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hall  of  the  41st 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  will  present 
certificates  and  diplomas,  and  make  the 
address  to  the  classes.  The  public  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present.  We  feel 
that  the  interest  in  the  Kindergarten 
work  can  not  be  too  widespread.  Edu- 
cated and   refined  young  women,  who 
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are  looking  for  a  means  of  livelihood  are 
advised  to  undertake  this  work.  No 
other  avenue  open  to  them,  oflfers  more 
of  self-culture  and  intellectual  and  moral 
strength,  combined  with  self-support, 
than  the  Kindergarten  work.  At  pres- 
ent the  cry  on  all  sides  is,  **not  more 
openings,  but  competent  persons  to  fill 
those  already  at  hand." 

We  hope  that  when  our  classes  re- 
open in  September,  we  will  see  them 
filled,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
with  a  corps  of  earnest,  intelligent  young 
women,  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  love 
for  little  children,  and  a  desire  to  help 
them  to  grow,  each  in  the  way  his  Crea- 
tor intended  that  he  should. — Mary  C, 
May^  Reporter, 

Hawfax. —  Supervisor  McKay,  of 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  who  visited  our  chief 
cities  last  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  Kindergarten  work,  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  his  success  in  in- 
grafting the  important  department  upon 
the  public  school  system  of  his  city. 
Through  his  efforts  a  thoroughly 
equipped  Kindergarten  was  opened  last 
September  and  in  connection  with  it  a 
training  class  under  the  principalship  of 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman  of  Boston.  So  well 
has  the  work  been  received  that  an 
application  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
principal  another  year,  was  unanimously 
passed  by  two  committees. 

Thk  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froebel 
Kindergartners  issued  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  all  interested  to  join  in  the  cele- 
bration of  FroebePs  birthday,  Saturday, 
April  23,  at  the  home  of  its  hospitable 
president,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Van  Kirk.  All 
received  flowers  on  entering  the  rooms, 
and  songs  in  honor  of  Froebel  were  sung. 
Professor  Holman,  of  the  Academy  of 


Natural  Sciences  gave  a  charming  lect- 
ure in  elementary  science,  illustrating  a 
tele-microscope ;  then,  with  additional 
apparatus,  he  threw  upon  the  screen,  a 
reflection  of  the  wonderful  designs  made 
by  sound  waves  striking  upon  a  soap- 
bubble  film.  The  beauty  of  the  sound- 
forms  was  enhanced  by  brilliant,  varied 
coloring,  caused  by  changes  in  the  den- 
sity of  the  soap-film.  Later  a  social 
hour  was  spent  indulging  simultane- 
ously in  the  dainty  refreshments  provided 
by  our  kind  hostess,  and  in  Kinder- 
garten experiences. — M,  Gay^  Sec'y, 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Froebel  Association  of  Kindergartens  of 
Minneapolis  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Chamberlain  on  Saturday,  May 
7th,  and  the  subject  of  color  was  dis- 
cussed. The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  Mulford,  of  Bethel  Mission,  in 
which  she  briefly  stated  the  various 
methods  used  in  Kindergarten,^  chiefly 
that  of  teaching  primary  and  secondary 
colors,  and  the  new  methods  of  Prang 
and  Bradley  through  their  system  of 
colored  papers.  Miss  Twichell  was 
present  and  reported  what  she  had  seen 
in  this  direction  during  her  recent  visit 
in  Chicago. 

Sundance,  Wyc,  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  town  in  the  State  to  have 
a  free  Kindergarten. 

Public  interest  was  aroused  by  one  or 
two  earnest  people,  who  had  seen  the 
working  of  public  Kindergartens  in  other 
places,  and  were  desirous  of  having  this 
advantage  for  the  children  of  their  town. 
A  subscription  was  raised,  sufficient  to 
support  the  school  for  a  term  of  four 
months,  as  an  experiment  and  Miss 
Fannie  L.  Brent,  of  Kansas  City  Mo., 
was  engaged  to  take  charge,  with  Miss 
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Bertha  Nichols,  of  Sundance  as  assist- 
ant. 

The  school  opened  on  April  6th,  and 
one  month  of  very  successful  work  has 
been  completed. 

The  enrollment  is  twenty  five,  and  in- 
cludes nearly  every  child  in  town  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  seven  years ; 
thirty  will  probably  be  the  limit.  But 
it  has  been  found  necessarv  to  look  for  a 
larger  room,  and  the  school  will  prob- 
ably be  moved  soon.  An  outdoor  gar- 
den, where  each  child  will  have  his 
share  of  work,  will  be  one  of  the  summer 
features. 

Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  school 
by  the  townspeople  in  general,  and  it 
gives  every  promise  of  success. 

Thk    Illinois    Woman's     Exposition 
Board  at  its  meeting   May   5,  passed   a 
resolution   declaring    that   the   Chicago 
Froebel  Kindergarten    Association   and 
the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion  be  given  charge  of   the  fund  of 
$3,000  which   has  been  set  apart  by  the 
board  for  an  exhibit  in  the  Illinois  State 
Building.      In  case  the   two  have   any 
discussion  as  to  the  expenditure  of  this 
fund  final  decision  shall  rest  with  the 
Froebel  Association.     All  other  associa- 
tions of  the  State  must  transact  business 
through  the  Froebel  organization.     The 
board  also  adopted  resolutions  favoring 
its  co-operation  in  the  collection  and  ex- 
hibition  of  articles  once  possessed  by 
famous  men  and  women  of  Illinois,  or 
which  served  to  commemorate  historical 
events  which  have  taken  place  within  its 
borders. 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. — Miss 
Susan  Pollock  will  hold  summer  classes 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  to  open  from  July 


28  to  August  25,  1891.  Lectures 
given  on  the  use  of  philosophy  of  the 
gifts  and  occupations,  on  botany  and 
zoology,  and  on  the  educational  value  of 
play  ;  also  talks  on  psychology,  with 
practical  illustrations.  There  will  be  all 
the  material,  furnishings,  etc.,  necessary 
to  a  first-class  Kindergarten.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Kindergarten,  Miss 
Pollock  will  conduct  a  Kindergarten 
Normal,  in  which  a  course  of  lessons 
will  be  given.  Opportunity  for  practical 
application  of  the  principles  learned  will 
be  afforded  in  the  Kindergarten.  The 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary 
Pollock,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  until  Au- 
gust loth,  when  Miss  Susan  Pollock 
closes  her  work  at  the  Bay  View  Assem- 
bly. 

The  Training  School  for  Kindergar- 
tners  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga Free  Kindergarten  Association 
will  close  a  successful  year's  work,  May 
27.  This  school  was  organized  the  fall 
of  1891,  with  Miss  Flora  Steele  and 
Miss  Sara  Friesner  as  principals.  The 
first  free  Kindergarten  was  organized 
the  spring  of  1890  and  there  are  now 
three  doing  excellent  work.  No  other 
city  of  its  size  can  claim  so  many  w*ell 
organized  charities  as  Chattanooga,  and 
the  last  one  to  ask  favor  of  a  generous 
public — the  free  Kindergartens — meets 
with  substantial  indorsement.  —  Flora 
Steele. 

How  Colorado  Springs  was  Or- 
ganized.— In  the  fall  of  1890,  feeling 
the  need  of  Kindergarten  training  for 
my  own  child  and  knowing  how  much 
other  children  needed  it,  whether  the 
parents  realized  it  or  not,  I  concluded  to 
\xy  to  induce  some  good  Kindergartner 
to  open  a  Kindergarten  in  my  \'icinity, 
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with  my  help  iu  getting  pupils.  (There 
were  two  private  Kindergartens  in  the 
wealthier  portion  of  the  town,  but  out  of 
the  reach  of  a  large  part  of  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes.)  The  idea  afterward 
developed  to  interest  the  public  generally 
and  establish  free  or  partially  free  Kin- 
dergartens. Accordingly  I  talked  with 
quite  a  number  of  prominent  citizens 
whom  I  believed  to  be  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters,  and  the  result  was  that 
a  public  meeting  was  called  for  Nov.  3, 
to  draw  out  the  public  sentiment.  An 
address  on  Free  Kindergartens  was 
given  by  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs,  of  Denver,  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  work  in  that  city. 
So  much  interest  was  shown  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  begin  the  work. 
Over  a  hundred  dollars  in  money  was 
subscribed  (including  membership  fees), 
and  forty-three  persons  signified  their 
desire  to  become  members  of  a  Kinder- 
garten Association. 

Our  first  Kindergarten  was  opened 
Dec,  I,  1890,  in  two  very  small  rooms, 
with  Miss  Helen  A.  Dewey,  of  Normal, 
111.,  in  charge,  and  nineteen  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. She  had  one  untrained  assist- 
ant. The  number  of  pupils  increased 
until  about  thirty  were  enrolled,  but 
owing  to  sickness  the  average  was  prob- 
ably less  than  twenty  five.  This  number 
was  far  too  large  for  the  rooms,  and  on 
March  30,  1891,  the  Kindergarten  was 
moved  to  an  old  church,  and  in  time  two 
more  untrained  assistants  secured. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  Jan.  7,  1891,  an- 
other public  meeting  had  been  held  and 
a  permanent  organization  formed  and  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  Kindergarten  Association. 
The  money  for  carrying  on  the  work  has 
been  raised  mainly  by  subscriptions.  A 
portion  of  the  patrons  pay  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five  cents  a  week  tuition. 


Owing  to  large  demands  on  the  towns- 
people, for  church  building,  charities, 
etc. ,  it  has  been  quite  a  struggle  at  times 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expenses,  but  so 
far  we  have  never  had  to  run  in  debt. 
During  the  summer  of '91  a  considerable 
sum  was  raised  for  the  putting  up  of  a 
building  for  a  second  Kindergarten,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  to  rent  and  use  the 
money  for  running  expenses.  Accord- 
ingly a  second  Kindergarten  was  opened 
in  September,  in  an  old  store  building, 
accommodating  about  twenty -five  pupils, 
with  Miss  Lelia  E.  Vail,  of  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  in  charge.  After  considerable  ad- 
vertising, a  small  training  class  was 
opened  in  October  under  the  combined 
tuition  of  Misses  Dewey  and  Vail,  the 
pupils  except  two  giving  their  time  as 
assistants  in  the  Kindergartens ;  the 
teachers  also  giving  their  time  gratis. 
The  following  is  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, a  full  course  occupying  two  years. 
Thorough  courses  in  i.  Psychology  and 
*' Science  of  Education."  2.  Theory  of 
Gifts,  Occupations  and  all  phases  of 
Kindergarten  work.  3.  Manual  work 
and  practice.  4.  Physical  Culture  and 
Hygiene.  5.  Study  of  **  Mutter  and 
Kose-Lieder,**  and  and  "Education  of 
Man.*'  6.  Reading  of  helpful  books  on 
education.  There  are  seven  in  the  class. 
The  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  parents 
of  the  children,  and  the  visitors  at  the 
Kindergartens  give  evidence  that  good 
work  is  being  done,  and  many  applicants 
have  been  turned  away  for  want  of  room 
and  assistants.  An  effort  is  being  made 
in  the  state  to  pass  a  local  option  bill  al- 
lowing towns  the  privilege  of  carrying 
on  Kindergartens  with  the  public  money 
if  a  majority  so  elect.  I  can  not  say 
what  the  prospects  are  for  its  passage. 
A  State  association  was  formed  last  sum- 
mer for  the  extension   of  Kindergarten 
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work  in  the  State  but  I  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  done.  Miss 
Dewey  works  at  the  Mothers'  Meetings 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  but  we  have  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  establishing  mothers' 
meetings  for  the  Kindergarten  mothers. 
—Airs,  AL  J.  S,  Otis,  Sec'y. 

Milwaukee. — We  had  a  most  de- 
lightful visit  from  Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer, 
during  the  month.  Her  lecture  on 
**  Power  Through  Repose,"  given  Fri- 
day evening,  April  29,  at  the  Normal 
School  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  Froebel  Union  felt  very  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  secure  her.  We  had  also 
a  very  enjoyable  celebration  of  Froebel' s 
birthday,  with  an  informal  gathering  at 
one  of  our  Kindergartens.  We  marched, 
sang  and  played,  and  had  short  Kinder- 
garten talks,  with  a  lunch  at  the  tables. 
For  some  years  past  the  matter  of  hav- 
ing a  training  class  in  Kindergarten  at 
the  State  Normal,  instead  of  having  it  as 
a  city  institution,  has  been  agitated.  It 
has  been  decided  to  establish  such  a  class 
next  September,  at  the  State  Normal 
here.  The  present  city  training  class 
will  be  discontinued. 

At  the  Bay  View  Assembly  the  Kin- 
dergarten work  is  kept  in  the  front  and 
provided  with  the  finest  advantages. 
The  building  erected  especially  for  a 
model  Kindergarten  has  a  30x30  room, 
two  stories  and  with  observation  galler- 
ies for  teachers.  The  Kindergarten  de- 
partment, under  Mrs.  Treat,  is  a  part  of 
the  School  of  Methods,  which  has  for  its' 
instructor  in  the  primary.  Miss  Lelia  E. 
Partridge,  one  of  the  brightest  women 
in  the  country  in  her  specialty ;  also 
Miss  Meri  Toppelius,  the  gifted  Finnish 
teacher  in  Slojd.  In  these  three  depart- 
ments there  will  be  normal  classes,  and 


large  classes  of  children  doing  the  actual 
work.  For  particulars  about  the  work 
write  to  John  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich. 

The  Kindergartens  in  Muskegon  were 
established  in  the  Spring  of  1884,  with 
one  trial  Kindergarten  in  public  schools. 
In  the  Fall  of  1884,  two  others  were  es- 
tablished ;  since  then  others  have  been 
organized  and  they  now  number  eight. 
All  of  these  are  a  part  of  the  public 
schools.  There  have  been  built  recently 
commodious  Kindergarten  buildings. 
The  training  class  was  begun  in  1884, 
with  Miss  Sara  Gregg,  as  trainer.  Miss 
Stella  L.  W^ood  is  the  present  trainer 
and  superintendent  of  the  Kindergartens. 

Caufornia. — ^The  farewell  reception 
to  Mrs.  Wiggin  was  most  enthusiastic- 
ally attended  in  spite  of  the  pouring 
rain.  The  rooms  were  artistically  dec- 
orated and  dainty  refreshments  ser\'^ed. 
Kindergarten  games  were  heartily  par- 
ticipated in  by  all,  after  the  business 
and  special  program.  A  charming 
group  of  Spring  songs  and  games  were 
as  merrily  played  by  this  large  company 
of  Kindergartners,  as  by  any  Kindergar- 
ten circle.  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  Miss  Smith 
delighted  us  all  with  their  rendering  of 
Spanish  songs,  after  which  an  original 
production  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's  convulsed 
•  the  audience.  Mrs.  Wiggin  soon  sails 
for  Europe. — G,  E,  B. 

The  Kindergartners  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
celebrated  Froebel' s  birthday  by  organ- 
izing a  Kindergarten  Association  for  the 
benefit  of  Almeda  country.  We  hope  to 
raise  the  standard  of  work. 

Golden  Gate  Association. — ^The 
Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Free  Nor- 
mal Training  Class  of  the  Golden  Gate 
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Kindergarten  Association,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, took  place  on  the  12th  of  May, 
before  a  crowded  audience  of  enthusias- 
tic friends.  Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall, 
the  instructor,  had  every  reason  to 
feel  delighted  with  the  results  of  her 
year  of  faithful  labor.  There  were 
thirty-one  members  of  the  training  de- 
partment ;  seventeen  of  these  received 
diplomas  ,*  fourteen  received  certificates 
for  one  year's  training.  The  former 
were  given  the  title  of  full  Kindergarten 
Directress.  The  latter  will  continue 
their  studies  until  they  come  up  to  the  re- 
quired standard.  It  is  intended  to  have 
a  two  years*  course  and  also  a  post- 
graduate course.  This  class,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  thorough  course  of  training 
from  the  principal,  has  had,  in  addition, 
over  forty  lectures.  The  essays  of  the 
graduates  clearly  evinced  the  value  of 
all  this  careful  training  ;  they  were  of  a 
very  high  order  of  excellence,  and  re- 
ceived the  warm  plaudits  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  Motion-songs  which  were 
beautiful,  were  all  composed  and  adapted 
by  the  graduates.  The  program  was 
admirably  carried  out,  and  the  address 
to  the  graduates  was  full  of  commenda- 
tion and  encouragement.  The  books 
of  work  pronounced  to  be  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence.  The  diplomas  had 
a  lovely  vignette  of  a  little  child  reach- 
ing out  expectant  arms,  and  underneath 
were  the  suggestive  words, 
**Up  to  us  sweet  childhood  looketh  ; 
Heart  and  mind  and  soul  awake.'' 

The  Children's  Aid  Society,  of 
Chicago,  was  originated  in  July,  1890, 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  great  city 
which  has  outgrown  its  early  methods 
of  charity.  A  charter  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  was  received  July  31,  1890,  and 
the  Society  was  fully  organized  oh  the 


4th  of  August  following,  by  the  election 
of  a  Board  of  Directors.  The  object  of 
the  society,  as  expressed  in  its  charter, 
is  *  *  to  improve  the  condition  of  poor  and 
destitute  children."  The  leading  pur- 
pose is  the  placing  of  homeless  and 
friendless  children  in  families.  Mis- 
fortunes are  constantly  throwing  upon 
the  world  children  innocent  and  pure  as 
any,  and  who,  if  taken  into  respectable 
families,  will  prove  a  blessing  to  those 
adopting  them  and  be  saved  to  them- 
selves and  the  world.  If  left  to  float 
into  the  street,  they  will,  in  most  cases, 
become  criminals  and  a  burden  to  soci- 
ety. Homes  are  secured  for  older  boys 
to  learn  farming  and  also  useful  trades. 
Infants  and  young  orphaned  and  desti- 
tute children  are  placed  in  private 
families  for  adoption.  Young  mothers 
are  placed  with  their  nursing  babes,  and 
indigent  widows  and  deserted  wives,  with 
their  children^  in  families  to  do  house- 
work, at  reasonable  wages.  This  Soci- 
ety never  separates  a  mother  from  her 
child  when  that  can  be  avoided,  but 
places  her  in  a  family  with  her  child 
where  she  can  earn  a  living  and  support 
her  own.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  these  children  be  rescued  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  their  destitution.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Society  to  extend  its 
eflforts  throughout  the  city  to  all  home- 
less and  friendless  children  that  remain 
amendable  to  good  influences.  Thou- 
sands of  homes  all  over  the  great  north- 
west are  ready  to  co-operate  with  us  and 
to  receive  these  children.  All ,  parties 
interested  correspond  with  Children's 
Aid  Society,  Room  510,  167  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 

Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  announces  fall 
opening  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  School, 
Boston,  on  October  12,  1892. 
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Miss  Ella  M.  Wheatley,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  spends  the  summer  in  the 
eastern  Kindergarten  centers  prepara- 
tory to  opening  a  Kindergarten  Training 
School  in  her  southern  home  in  the 
Fall. 

The  Galesburg,  111.,  Kindergarten 
Normal  held  its  graduating  exercises  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  26th.  The 
class  consists  of  nineteen,  carrying  a 
very  excellent  program  of  essays  and 
mu$ic. 

Of  the  National  Summer  School  at 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Haven  of 
the  Felix  Adler  School  writes:  "The 
aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  general  prin- 
ciples to  the  Primary  teachers  and  to  in- 
spire them  with  the  Kindergarten  spirit. 
Occasionally  some  one  appears  who  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  full  Kindergarten 
course  in  the  three  weeks,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  such  expectations  are  not 
realized.  Besides  the  regular  lectures 
before  tlae  whole  school,  I  shall  have  this 
year  a  class  of  children  for  an  hour 
every  day,  when  those  specially  inter- 
ested will  be  able  to  see  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  previously 
explained. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


* '  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Organi- 
tion  in  the  German  Schools, '*  by  John 
T.  Prince,  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education.  Lee  &  Shepard, 
publishers,  Boston.  The  work  gives  a 
general  idea  of  the  organization  of  the 
schools  and  such  a  view  of  their  inner 
workings  as  may  be  helpful  to  teachers 
and  school  oflficers.  An  account  of  the 
work  in   Normal,  High,  Private,  Indus- 


trial, Elementary  schools  and  Kindergar- 
tens is  given  and  very  interesting  matter 
relating  to  Elementary  Science  and  Ob- 
servation Lessons.  The  last  chapter  is 
a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  German 
and  American  schools. 

**  The  Garden  Graith,  or  Talks  among 
my  Flowers,*'  by  Sarah  F.  Smiley,  pub- 
lished by  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  38  \V. 
23d  St.,  New  York.  This  book  comes  to 
us  fresh  with  the  helpfulness  of  one  who 
has  lived  among  flowers  and  one  who 
has  studied  nature,  that  she  may  convey 
the  truths  nature  teaches  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  clouded  with  worldly 
cares.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  to  our 
readers,  and  should  be  possessed  by 
every  one  desiring  to  give  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  plant  life  to  the  little  ones. 

**In  the  City  by  the  Lake,"  by 
Blanche  Fearing.  Searle  &  Gorton, 
publishers,  69  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
This  volume  is  a  simple  story  of  the  life 
of  to-day  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city, 
revealing  the  essential  beauty  in  com- 
mon things.  Marked  by  a  comprehen- 
sive grasp  and  a  thoughtful  strength  of 
conception,  outflowing  naturally  from 
the  sincere,  tender  and  spontaneous 
fancy  of  the  author's  earlier  verse,  it  is 
a  work  of  genuine  interest  to  all  lovers 
of  poetry.  Its  author  has  won  recogni- 
tion from  some  of  the  foremost  literary 
authorities  of  America,  as  well  as  the 
ablest  critics. 


PUBLISHERS*  NOTES. 


Bound  Volumes. — Exchange  your  files 
for  *9i-'92  (Vol.  IV.)  for  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  same ;  it  will  cost  you  only  75 
cents  to  have  a  handsome  book  made  of 
your  numbers. 
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Send  $9.00  cash  for  six  subscriptions 
(new  or  renewals)  and  we  will  send  you 
one  of  the  following  books  :  Froebel's 
own  book,  **  Mutter,  und  Kose  Lieder '* ; 
•*Mother*s  Portfolio/* 

Send  $3.00  for  two  subscriptions  (new 
or  renewals),  and  we  will  send  you  one 
of  the  following  books  :  *'  Law  of  Child- 
hood,'* Hailmann  ;  **  Education,**  E. 
Seguin. 

Premiums, — To  any  one  sending  three 
subscriptions  (new  or  renewals)  with 
cash  $4.50,  we  will  give  one  copy  of 
either  of  the  following  books  :  '*  Songs 
and  Games,'*  Eleanor  Smith  ;  '*  Song  of 
Life,"  Morley  ;  ''Nursery  Finger  Plays,'* 
Poulsson  ;  '  *  Lectures  on  Education , '  * 
Hailmann  ;  **  Power  Through  Repose,*' 
Anna  Payson  Call. 

Wanted.  — Names  and  addresses  of  all 
Kindergartners,  JKindergarten  trainers, 
teachers  and  mothers  interested  in  this 
system  of  education — we  have  a  proposi- 
tion to  make  you.  Kindergarten  Pub- 
lishing Company,  277  Madison  Street, 
Chicago. 

Wanted,— '^e.  need  February  1892 
Kindergarten.  If  you  have  one  to  spare 
send  it,  and  we  will  give  you  any  other 
number  in  exchange.  Kindergarten 
Publishing  Company,  277  Madison 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  Kindergarten  Magaziiie  Free, — 
If  you  send  us  three  subscriptions  (new 
or  renewals)  with  cash  $4.50  before  June 
loth,  we  will  extend  your  subscription 
one  year  free. 

Speciai.  offer  to  new  subscribers. 
Send  $1.50  before  June  loth  and  you 
will  receive  the  Kindergarten  maga- 
zine one  year,  also  May  and  June  num- 
bers free. 


The  N.  E.  a.  Convention  at  Sara- 
toga. 

Our  friends  who  went  to  Toronto  last 
year  via  the  Great  Wabash  Line  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  this  road  has  a 
line  to  Saratoga  via  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Route,  and  another 
by  the  way  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  and  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain.  Imagination  can  hardly 
picture  a  more  desirable  trip;  it  will  be 
the  event  of  a  life-time;  and  the  low  rate 
of  fare  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  after 
months  of  confinement  in  the  school- 
room, to  take  advantage  of  this  restful, 
health-renewing  excursion. 

The  round  trip  amounts  to  $17.82, 
the  sleeper  rate  being  extra,  but  below 
the  regular  price. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  ad" 
dress,  F.  A.  Palmer,  Asst.  Genl.  Pass. 
Agent,  or  N.  C.  Keeran,  C.  P.  &  T.  A., 
201  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


EXCELLENT  SERVICE. 

At  5:45  P.  M.  The  "  Fast  Train"  leaves  Chicago, 
via  the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines  for  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Ashland,  Duluth  and 
the  Iron  towns,  composed  of  Through  Pull- 
man Vestibuled  Sleepers  to  Chippewa  Falls 
and  Eau  Claire,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Ashland  and  Duluth,  making  close  connec- 
tions at  Union  Depot,  St  Paul,  with  the 
new  train  which  has  just  been  placed  in 
service,  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  leaving  St.  Paul  daily 
at  9 :  A.  M. 
At  10:35  P.M.  The  *' Pacific  Express  "  leaves 
Chicago  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  via  the  Wis- 
consin Central  and  Northern  Pacific  Lines, 
composed  of  Pullman  Vestibuled  Drawing- 
room  and  Tourist  Sleepers,  running  through 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Tacoma,  Wash., 
without  change. 
For  tickets,  time  tables,  berth  reservations, 

etc.,  apply  to  City  Ticket  Oflfice,  205  South 

Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  orto  JAS.  C. 

POND,   General    Passenger  and  Ticket 

Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Bradley  Educational  Colored  Papers. 


WHAT  ARE  THEY? 


A  Pamphlet  of  32  pages 
explains.  This  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  one  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  ask 
for  it. 

The  Bradley  Educational 
Colored  Papers  are  the 
only  line  based  on  the 
Solar  Spectrum. 


They  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  leading  artists, 
scientists  and  color  instruct- 
ors of  the  country. 

Send  for  sample  book 
of  colors,  and  for  complete 
Catalogue  of  Kindergarten 
supplies  and  primary  school 
Aids. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

Nem  York  Office 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

CUnlon  Halt,  Astor  Place. 


Westefn  Iwrn,]  School  of  Kindeigaiten  and  Piimaiy  Methods 


FODR  WEEKS. 


T-criTE    27    : 


""'"°' "'•■'■'■"'  E.  ELIZABETH  HAILMAiJN,  Sec'y,  la  porte.  mo. 
RHODE  ISLAND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

F=OH  KINDBHCHRTNERS. 
The  Froebel  School  offers  many  advantages  to  studeats  iu  the  trainiog  classes.  It  is  a  school 
where  the  pupils  have  a  continuous  course  of  study  from  the  Kindergarten  through  the  connecting 
classes  into  the  real  school  work.  The  training  for  a  Kindergarten  should  include  an  opportnnity 
for  observation  and  practice  with  children  beyond  the  age  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  order  tliat  the 
Kindereartner  may  be  intelligent  in  her  work,  and  know  that  each  stage  of  growth  requires 
more  life  in  doing,  feeling,  ancT thinking. 

Circulars  sent  upon  application  to 
Mrs.  CAROLYN  M.  N.  ALDEN,  44  Angcll  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 


QGHOol  Qpecie  FflciLiTiES.    qood  primary  teachers  wanted. 

DnfiPh*^       SPECIAL    TERMS.  .r»n,o.r,„.yo.CEKTAI«I.Ve.n^. 

nUnlvU       307-309  WABASH   AVE.,  3VWr    WHAT     S^/      BMler  write  iind«e  .bout  tt- 

*-'= vol'    ■WANT!     y^  TO-DAY 

Have  you  arranged  for  next  year? 


BUREAU 


307-309   WABASH   AVE., 

CHICAGO. 


Pleue  Mention  THE  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  in  Answeiine  Advertisements. 
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*  MINUIL  FOR  YOUNG  MEM  .                               Ef  $l2S'i;^*'i2IJ;Trr^n:l -'o^im'^i^ 

mplete  guide  \n  early  manhood  for  Itie  bUbiq-  Hl',rt.V,th''.'^it'iJiirt)ri''ihil!^".|''n 

>f  m',tal  eiceDencf ,  force  of  character  Bud  innuly  ;                               Itlili^^iETta^Jl.TKl'^^'i'SSV^j,'.^* 

as  a  Riiide  b«>lc   lo  youiie  men  c»u  hnrrtly  I* 


«Seka«iT4'.'r!l,'*X'^","'«/^^^^^^^  i       Delsarte!    Delsai'te! 

w'f^'in^.Rr"'prel!!.?d!i'6^  '*'"'*'*" ''°''"'    "'"       Interpreted    by   ANNIE    PAVSON    CALL, 
ALICE  B.  SIDCKHAH  a  CO.,  377  MaDlion  £).,  Chicago,    i  in  her 


PABY  i!  ^ 


An 
ilustrated  Journal  for 


$1 .00  A  YE*H.      •       SEND  rOR  SAMPLE  COPT  FREE. 


r   BROADWAY,   NEW   Y 


TEACHERS  V/ANTED$Ksa 


Where  Will  You  Spend  the  Winter?     { 

Go  where  you  can  have  liealth  and  ao  enjoyable  chmate  all  the  year. 

PERFECT  HEA.LTHFULNESS. 

Malaria  is  Unknown. 


Smallest  Dciith-ISate  lii  the  United  States. 

The  best  Board  ran  b*  .ec.iml  al  lowtr  raits  than  at  Florida  or  Ka^:uast  resorts 
AirDie-vear-rount)  taonjes.         "Pe"".KS. 

Frank  J.  Sibley,  Secretary, 
or  H.  r.  Fitch,  Pres. 

.,  Boattl.,™..  JJJ,  JJQp^J.J,rp^    GEORGIA 
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